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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  another  successful  year  in 
the  work  of  the  University,  a  year  marked  by  steady  progress  in  our 
physical  and  educational  conditions. 

The  year  has  seen  the  usual  large  number  of  "studies"  of  educa- 
tional matters.  Although  appreciating  the  value  of  some  of  these,  we 
have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  in  our  educational 
work  by  visionary  theories.  We  have  kept  in  touch  with  educational 
progress  and  have  ourselves  conducted  research  into  educational  prob- 
lems having  an  immediate  bearing  upon  our  own  affairs. 

Although  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  always  been 
open  to  suggestions  and  ready  to  try  new  things,  it  has  seldom  been 
carried  away  by  what  I  called  in  my  last  report  "Fashions  in  Educa- 
tion." We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
urgent  demands  to  adopt  new  subjects  or  apply  new  methods  until  we 
have  examined  them  carefully  and  considered  their  importance  with 
reference  to  our  own  conditions.  The  adoption  of  new  terminology  in 
a  subject  of  study  does  not  justify  one  in  believing  that  the 
field  in  which  it  is  applied  becomes  on  that  account  either  a  new 
science  or  worthy  of  educational  emphasis.  In  short,  we  have  not 
permitted  ourselves  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  academic  euphemisms 
and  ponderosity. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL   INQUIRY   COMMISSION 

Notwithstanding  our  conservative  attitude,  we  have  been  quietly 
making  experiments  and  inquiries.  A  year  or  more  ago,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  University  Senate,  an  Educational  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  teaching  and  research  work 
of  every  department  of  the  University,  and  to  make  suggestions  for 
improvement  on  the  basis  of  the  findings.  The  opinions  of  students 
as  well  as  members  of  the  faculty  were  called  for,  with  the  result  that 
a  large  amount  of  helpful  information  was  gathered.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  Dean  C.  M.  Thompson.  Professor  T.  C.  Pease, 
of  the  Department  of  History,  was  the  member  who  undertook  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  information.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  Professors  Cameron,  McClure,  Willard,  Roger  Adams, 
Bogart,  Forbes,  Rusk,  and  Zeleny.  In  the  preface  to  its  report,  the 
committee  says:    "In  general  the  committee  believes  that  the  Univer- 
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sity's  work  is  competent;  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  undue 
specialization  in  departments  and  surprisingly  little  duplication  be- 
tween departments."  The  committee  submitted  its  criticisms  and 
findings  concerning  each  department  to  the  department  heads,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's review.  The  main  points  in  which  it  was  found  that  imme- 
diate improvement  could  be  made  were  these: 

Relief  by  providing  additional  teachers  in  certain  overcrowded 
departments  and  reduction  of  the  number  of  courses  with  very  small 
enrollment,  giving  them  perhaps  only  in  alternate  years. 

The  improvement  of  our  student  advisory  system. 

The  increase  in  number  of  five  hour  courses  and  decrease  in  the 
number  of  two  and  three  hour  courses. 

More  careful  supervision  of  written  examinations. 

Greater  supervision  of  inexperienced  instructors  and  provision 
for  giving  them  advice  and  instruction  in  the  science  of  education. 
This  recommendation  includes  also  frequent  interchange  of  visits  by 
teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  extension  of  the  present  practice  of  orienting  students  in  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  through  elementary  courses  introductory 
to  advanced  work. 

The  adherence  to  the  present  practice  of  requiring  attendance  on 
classes  in  courses  carrying  university  credit. 

The  committee  remarks  that  "whatever  may  be  the  shortcom- 
ings of  this  report,  the  results  which  have  come  from  it  have  already 
justified  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  carrying  it  on.  Sev- 
eral departments  have  already  modified  their  work  in  the  light  of 
the  analytical  study  made  of  these  departments." 

While  the  committee's  inquiry  included  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  it  gave  its  attention  especially  to  the  undergraduate 
work.  The  executive  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  appoints  a  com- 
mittee every  second  or  third  year  to  scrutinize  all  work  of  graduate 
grade  offered  in  the  University  and  through  frequent  reports  keeps 
it  up  to  standard  and  makes  necessary  improvements. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  In- 
quiry Commission  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  improvement  in  teach- 
ing, especially  through  more  careful  supervision  and  training  of 
younger  members  of  the  departments;  a  better  integration  of  the 
courses  offered  by  various  departments  and  a  better  coordination  with 
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those  offered  in  other  departments;  and,  finally,  an  improvement  in 
the  student  advisory  system. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  Educational  Inquiry  Commission  and  the 
improvements  resulting  therefrom,  several  departments  have  been 
carrying  on  educational  experiments,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Educational  Policy.  The  Department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  has  continued  the  experiment  of  assigning  students 
to  class  sections  on  the  basis  of  information  furnished  in  certain 
prognosis  tests,  using  material  worked  up  in  certain  other  institutions. 
Experiments  with  what  is  called  sectionalizing  on  the  basis  of  ability 
— that  is,  dividing  classes  into  sections  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
records  and  perhaps  other  tests — are  being  continued  in  other  de- 
partments. Sundry  other  experiments  are  under  way  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  there  has  been  considerable  revision 
of  the  curricula  and  the  matter  is  still  under  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Engineering  Education. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  student  advisory  system,  and  efforts  to  stimulate  better 
teaching  have  already  borne  good  results. 

In  the  College  of  Law  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  ad- 
vanced, putting  the  College  of  Law  on  a  graduate  basis. 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Library  Science  has  always  been  on 
the  basis  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  a  second  bachelor's  degree, 
bachelor  of  library  science,  has  been  given  on  the  completion  of  two 
years'  work  in  library  science.  Now,  however,  work  for  a  master's  de- 
gree has  been  introduced,  and  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce 
some  work  looking  toward  the  doctor's  degree  for  advanced  students 
in  library  science  and  allied  fields.  The  first  degree  will  be  bachelor 
of  science  in  library  science  and  the  second,  master  of  science  in 
library  science. 

OVER-SPECIALIZATION 

Some  departments  report  changes  in  courses  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
students  a  broader  foundation  in  related  subjects.  This  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  The  criticism  implied  in  the  action  is  that 
university  departments  generally  have  specialized  too  narrowly  for 
undergraduates  and  have  taught  subjects  out  of  relationship  and  proper 
perspective.    This  is  a  criticism  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
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curriculum  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  Without  again  discussing  at  length 
a  subject  that  has  been  for  a  generation  or  more  one  of  disagreement 
among  educators,  namely,  the  function  of  the  liberal  arts  college  or 
the  nature  of  a  liberal  education,  it  seems  to  me  pretty  clear  that  the 
usual  liberal  arts  course  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  grounds  of  too 
intense  undergraduate  specialization,  failure  of  teachers  in  different 
departments  to  coordinate  their  subjects  with  others,  and  poor  choice 
and  arrangement  of  curricular  subjects.  Undergraduate  courses  in 
history,  English,  and  what  not,  appear  nowadays  to  be  formulated 
only  for  people  who  are  to  become  teachers  or  writers.  Moreover, 
seldom  have  students  had  their  attention  called  to  reasons  for  study- 
ing particular  subjects  or  the  relation  of  these  subjects  to  others.  Of 
late  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  edu- 
cational process  by  offering  what  are  called  "orientation  courses," 
"courses  in  civilization,"  etc.  I  doubt  whether  these  will  accomplish 
the  purpose.  They,  too,  are  special  presentations  of  subjects  out  of 
their  proper  relationship.  I  do  not  believe  this  relationship  or  coordi- 
nation of  studies  can  be  established  in  the  pupil's  mind  all  at  once  and 
for  all  time  by  any  particular  course.  It  is  something  at  which  the 
teachers  of  every  subject  must  constantly  hammer  throughout  the 
whole  course.  There  is  no  substitute  in  mechanical  organization  for 
spiritual  impulse  or  intellectual  guidance.  Yet  our  educational  sys- 
tem seems  full  of  attempts  to  make  such  substitutions.  We  have  dis- 
cussions and  propositions  for  reform  by  shifting  emphasis  from  the 
subjects  to  the  students,  by  "humanizing  the  curriculum, "  by  giving 
greater  "freedom  of  choice"  of  study  and  "self-expression,"  by  turning 
over  to  the  unlettered,  uneducated,  uninformed  students  the  choice  of 
the  subjects  which  are  best  suited  to  fit  them  for  careers  the  character 
of  which  they  do  not  yet  know,  and  a  score  of  other  propositions,  all 
representative  of  the  same  general  thought — that  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual can  be  attained  by  devices  of  organization.  There  is  a 
school  of  educational  thought  whose  leading  idea  seems  to  be  that 
every  individual  must  go  through  for  himself  all  the  experiences  of  the 
race.  He  must  take  nothing  for  granted,  nothing  on  authority,  nothing 
on  the  testimony  or  the  experience  of  others.  He  must  put  his  fingers 
into  the  fire  to  be  sure  that  fire  will  burn.  Presumably  also,  he  should 
lie  down  under  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  in  order  to  determine 
whether  he  will  be  killed  if  it  goes  over  him.  We  have  tried  in  our 
work  to  avoid  this  extreme  position,  while  urging  independent  thought 
and  experience  on  matters  of  fundamental  importance. 
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TEACHING 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  spread  of  the  demand  for 
courses  in  "education,"  technically  so-called.  By  this  is  meant  courses 
in  teaching  methods,  the  psychology  of  teaching,  etc.  School  boards, 
local  and  state,  usually  require  a  certain  number  of  semester  hours 
of  study  in  such  subjects  in  the  college  course  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing teachers'  certificates  or  appointments  as  teachers.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  also  some  who  insist  that  any  one  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject is  able  to  teach  it  and  can  see  nothing  in  the  idea  that  from 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education  we  can  learn  much  about 
proper  methods  of  teaching.  The  truth,  in  my  opinion,  lies  between 
these  two  extreme  views.  An  inspection  of  the  courses  offered  under 
the  head  of  Education  in  almost  any  institution  is  likely  to  give  the 
disinterested  observer  the  impression  that  many  of  them  are  super- 
•ficial.  He  is  likely  to  feel  on  reading  some  of  the  books  in  this  field 
that  the  authors  have  been  led  away  by  their  terminology  to  believe 
that  they  have  something  new.  There  are  still  people  who  ask  for 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  subjects  although  confessing  that  they 
have  never  studied  the  subjects.  It  is  bad  to  insist  that  "methods"  of 
teaching  learned  from  psychological  data  and  pedagogical  experiment 
are  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  teach  successfully  zoology,  his- 
tory, or  what  not,  without  reference  to  the  logical,  objective  unfolding 
of  these  subjects.  It  is  equally  bad  to  insist  that  a  scheme  of  presen- 
tation of  a  subject  based  entirely  on  its  logical,  objective  unfolding,  or 
the  internal  arrangement  of  its  parts,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  grasp  it.  It  is  still  worse  to  insist  that  one  who  "knows  his 
subject"  can  therefore  teach  it,  even  if  he  is  unable  to  present  it  logi- 
cally and  knows  nothing  about  psychology  and  teaching  method. 
Academic  men  with  this  view  will  learn  much  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  proponents  of  educational  psychology  and  philosophy. 

In  criticizing  some  of  the  so-called  courses  in  education  as  super- 
ficial, we  should  not  forget  that  the  same  criticism  is  applicable  in 
many  other  fields  of  study.  If  a  subject  becomes  of  interest  to  a  group 
in  educational  work,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  first  thing  pro- 
posed is  a  "course"  in  it.  Many  of  these  courses  are  merely  systemat- 
ically arranged  information.  Some  so-called  fields  of  study,  some  so- 
called  professions,  are  so  classed,  educationally  speaking,  only  because 
their  proponents  have  gotten  them  into  a  position  of  prominence  in 
educational  curricula  and  have  set  them  forth  in  esoteric  terminology. 
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It  is  human  to  try  to  magnify  our  spheres.  However,  in  this  matter 
also,  our  faculties  have  taken  a  reasonable  attitude.  During  the  past 
year  they  have  given  greater  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  good 
teaching  technique.  The  teaching  of  younger  members  of  the  staff  has 
been  more  closely  supervised  and  frequent  meetings  have  been  held  in 
many  departments  for  discussion  of  pedagogical  methods. 

ADVISING   STUDENTS 

Personal  contact  with  students  has  again  been  emphasized  during  the 
year  and  I  think  every  college  in  the  University  has  done  something 
to  improve  its  advisory  system.  Advice  has  been  given  not  only  with 
reference  to  studies  but,  in  the  case  of  many  students,  on  all  kinds  of 
personal  affairs.  It  has  reached  out  to  physical,  as  well  as  mental, 
moral,  and  economic  welfare.  These  advisory  contacts  with  students 
are  important  primarily  because  they  enable  us  to  help  students.  In 
addition,  however,  they  are  useful  because  they  enable  the  University 
to  answer  many  inquiries  from  parents  and  other  people  interested. 
The  work  of  previous  years  in  the  way  of  advising  students  as  to  the 
selection  of  their  fields  of  work  and  securing  positions  was  continued 
with  even  greater  success.  As  far  as  possible,  prospective  graduates 
are  brought  into  contact  with  people  looking  for  workers  in  various 
fields,  from  teaching  and  research  to  art,  music,  and  so  on. 

RESEARCH 

While  we  have  been  strengthening  our  undergraduate  teaching  and 
providing  necessary  new  work  and  research,  the  work  of  the  Graduate 
School  has  not  been  neglected.  In  practically  all  the  scientific  and 
technical  departments,  and  in  most  of  the  liberal  arts  departments,  im- 
portant research  and  publication  marked  the  work  of  the  year.  The 
most  notable  contribution  was  perhaps  that  in  chemistry  by  Dr.  John 
T.  Taylor,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  T.  E.  Phipps,  which  established 
the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  atom  has  magnetic  properties.  Writing  of 
this  discovery,  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  says:  "Its  discovery 
is  of  great  significance,  first,  because  it  represents  an  achievement  in 
overcoming  experimental  difficulties  which  have  long  baffled  inves- 
tigators at  home  and  abroad;  second,  because  it  is  the  discovery  of  a 
fundamental  fact  having  a  fundamental  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
atomic  structure.  The  structure  of  the  atom  is  at  present  the  most 
important  problem  engaging  the  attention  of  both  chemist  and  phys- 
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icist.  The  results  of  these  researches  were  published  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Physical  Review."  Work  has  been  continued  on  the  mag- 
netic properties  of  the  iodine  atom.  Dr.  B.  S.  Hopkins  is  pursuing  his 
study  of  the  element  Illinium,  discovered  by  him  some  two  years  ago. 
Professor  Roger  Adams  has  continued  his  work  with  chaulmoogric 
acids.  But  there  is  not  space  to  mention  all  the  researches  in  chem- 
istry conducted  during  the  year.  These  researches,  as  the  director 
reports,  "have  been  progressing  very  satisfactorily  and  the  University 
of  Illinois  Chemistry  Department  for  the  calendar  year  1926  was  still 
the  leader  in  the  number  of  publications  in  comparison  with  other 
chemistry  departments  of  this  country.  This  position  it  has  held  for 
six  or  seven  years  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  year.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  scientific  events  of  the  world 
during  the  year  1926  as  published  in  the  Science  News  Service,  two  of 
the  fifteen  in  chemistry  came  from  this  laboratory,  the  discovery  of 
element  61  (Illinium),  and  the  synthesis  of  compounds  analogous  to 
chaulmoogric  acid  which  are  effective  germicides  toward  leprosy.  Of 
the  thirteen  events  mentioned  in  physics,  one  of  these  came  from  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois — the  measuring  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
editors  of  Science  News  Service  preferred  to  class  this  work  with 
physics  rather  than  with  physical  chemistry." 

In  other  departments,  too,  important  research  has  been  success- 
fully conducted  and  reports  published.  The  list  of  publications  of  the 
staff  is  printed  each  year  by  the  Graduate  School.  The  list  for  1926- 
27  has  sixty-three  titles  of  books,  and  828  titles  of  original  reviews 
and  articles,  some  being  joint  productions. 

Other  notable  research  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Louis  Schultz,  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  on  "Reconstruction  of  Mandible  by  Bilateral 
Resection ;"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Hedblom,  on  "Diagnosis  and  Surgical  Treat- 
ment of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis;"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hess  (with  Drs.  E.  M. 
Koch,  Z.  C.  Sennewald,  and  I.  McKy  Chamberlain)  on  "Peptic  Di- 
gestion of  Cow's  Milk,"  and  "The  Effect  of  Gelatin  Upon  the  Va- 
rious Modifications  Used  in  Infant  Feeding;"  by  Dr.  Charles  Spencer 
Williamson,  on  "The  Value  of  Iron  in  Anemia;"  and  many  others. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sciences  that  good  teaching  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  discoveries  and  publications.  Professor  Oldfather  states  for 
the  Department  of  Classics  that  work  "in  research  and  publication 
this  past  year  has  been  above  the  average."    Professor  Oldfather  has 
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published  several  articles  and  also  his  text  and  translation  of  Epicte- 
tus.    Other  members  of  the  department  have  also  published  papers. 

Professor  Larson  states  for  the  Department  of  History  his  "be- 
lief that  the  department  has  had  no  more  successful  year  than  the 
one  that  is  now  closing."  Members  of  the  department  have  published 
three  books  during  the  year,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  depart- 
ment has  some  intensive  study  in  active  preparation. 

In  mathematics  two  members  of  our  staff  belong  to  a  committee 
of  six  appointed  by  the  National  Research  Council  to  make  a  report 
on  algebraic  geometry.  The  study  was  designed  primarily  as  an  aid 
to  investigators  in  this  field.  Professor  Emch  has  continued  his  work 
on  mathematical  models,  and  has  strengthened  his  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities,  if  not  the  leading  authority,  in  this  field  in  the 
country. 

THE   RESEARCH    BUREAUS 

In  addition  to  the  individual  research  carried  on  by  members  of  vari- 
ous departments,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  organized  research 
in  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  and  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  now  printed  separately,  have  attracted  wide  attention  and 
won  warm  praise.  His  latest  report  sets  forth  in  excellent  shape  some 
of  the  achievements  of  a  station  that  has  been  at  work  for  forty 
years. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  has  continued  its  notable 
work  in  various  lines  of  engineering  industry.  Year  by  year  it  has 
won  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  industries. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  has  continued  its  issuing  of 
important  monographs  and  bulletins  helpful  to  public  school  and  col- 
lege teachers.  It  has  won  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  is  the  youngest  of  these  organi- 
zations but  has  already  attracted  wide  attention  by  its  publications. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  need  for  a  great  library  in  a  university  has  been  so  often  em- 
phasized that  further  emphasis  is  not  needed.  No  university  can  be 
truly  great  unless  its  teachers  and  students  have  access  to  a  great 
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library.  A  university  located  at  a  center  where  great  libraries  are 
accessible  finds  it  necessary  to  build  up  its  own  collections  to  a  less 
extent  than  does  an  institution  located  far  from  such  collections  of 
books.  That  institution  must  build  up  its  own  independent  collection. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  University  of  Illinois.  Such  institutions  as 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  its  great  historical  library  at  the 
State  Capitol,  or  Harvard  with  the  great  collections  of  Boston  at  its 
door,  or  the  educational  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  all 
have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  realization  of  this  condi- 
tion has  led  the  University  of  Illinois  to  devote  special  attention  to 
the  development  of  its  library.  In  some  respects  it  has  now  one  of  the 
greatest  university  collections  in  the  country.  The  total  number  of 
volumes,  catalogued  and  uncatalogued,  at  the  close  of  the  last  aca- 
demic year,  in  Urbana  and  Chicago,  was  708,850.  Of  this  number, 
38,920  were  at  the  colleges  in  Chicago.  In  addition  there  were  99,850 
pamphlets,  2,920  maps,  and  7,796  pieces  of  sheet  music. 

The  difficulty  of  developing  the  library  as  rapidly  as  required  by 
the  demands  of  the  various  departments  is  much  greater  now  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  because  of  the  increased  price  of  books  and 
the  increased  expense  of  administration.  Increase  in  the  number  of 
books  also  necessitates  more  building.  This  need  has  been  met  for  us 
by  the  erection  of  our  splendid  new  Library.  The  third  unit  is  now 
under  construction  and  when  it  is  completed  we  shall  have,  so  far  as 
we  can  anticipate,  room  for  perhaps  something  over  one  million  vol- 
umes. That  number  will  undoubtedly  be  exceeded  in  a  very  few 
years  and  a  fourth  unit  of  the  Library  will  then  be  needed. 

ENROLLMENT  IN   THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year — that  is,  the  number  of  different 
students  who  have  attended  the  University  during  any  of  its  sessions, 
first  or  second  semester  or  Summer  Session — was  13,731,  an  increase  of 
332  over  the  registration  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  whole  number, 
5,179  were  new  students.  Of  this  number,  481  were  in  the  Summer 
Session,  4,316  in  the  two  winter  semesters  at  Urbana,  and  382  in  the 
winter  semesters  in  Chicago.  Of  the  whole  number  (4,316)  admitted 
in  Urbana,  1,272  were  students  with  advanced  standing,  978  of  them 
being  undergraduates.  Of  the  new  students  in  Chicago,  35  came  with 
advanced  standing.  Of  the  whole  number  of  new  students  admitted 
at  Urbana,  72  per  cent  came  from  secondary  schools  and  28  per  cent 
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from  institutions  giving  advanced  work.  In  1911-12,  82  per  cent  of 
the  students  admitted  were  from  secondary  schools  and  18  per  cent 
from  higher  institutions. 

The  large  colleges  were  again  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (4476), 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  (2079),  Engineering  (1684), 
Education  (1026),  Graduate  School  (862),  Agriculture  (697),  Medi- 
cine (491),  Pharmacy  (466),  and  Law  (329). 

DEGREES 

Between  July  1,  1926,  and  June  30,  1927,  the  University  con- 
ferred 2,162  degrees.  Of  these,  as  noted  elsewhere,  324  were  Graduate 
School  degrees,  fifty-five  of  them  being  the  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

Of  other  degrees,  103  were  doctor  of  medicine,  30  were  graduate 
in  pharmacy,  and  125  were  doctor  of  dental  surgery.  The  rest  were 
bachelor's  degrees,  564  being  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  280  in  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  307  in  Education,  215  in  En- 
gineering. 101  in  Agriculture,  85  in  Medicine,  70  in  Law,  16  in  Music, 
and  37  in  Library  Science. 

CHANGES  IX  THE  FACULTY 

Several  important  changes  in  the  staff  occurred  during  the  year, 
as  is  usually  the  case.  There  was  the  customary  number  of  resigna- 
tions, replacements,  additions,  and  promotions  which  occur  each  year 
in  a  faculty  as  large  as  that  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Additions 

The  following  persons  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  or  above, 
were  added  to  the  faculty  in  1926-27: 

Oliver  LeRoy  McCaskill,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  formerly  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, professor  of  law. 

Homer  LeRoy  Shantz,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

Donald  Babcock  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  formerly  of  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Alcohol  Company,  professor  of  industrial  chemistry. 

Sveinbjom  Johnson.  A.M.,  LL.B.,  formerly  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Xorth  Dakota,  professor  of  law  and  legal  counsel. 
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Whitney  Clark  Huntington,  M.S.,  C.E.,  formerly  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  profes- 
sor of  civil  engineering  and  head  of  the  department. 

John  Stanley  Crandell,  B.S.,  C.E.,  formerly  consulting  engineer 
for  The  Barrett  Company,  New  York,  professor  of  highway  engineer- 
ing. 

Everett  Gillham  Young,  M.S.,  M.E.,  formerly  assistant  to  me- 
chanical adviser,  Chinese  Government  Railways,  returned  as  research 
professor  of  railway  mechanical  engineering. 

Edward  Allen  Boy  den,  Ph.D.,  formerly  assistant  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Harvard  University,  associate  professor  of  anatomy 
(Medicine). 

George  de  Tarnowsky,  M.D.,  attending  surgeon  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  formerly  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  associate  professor  of  surgery  (Medicine). 

Lloyd  Arnold,  A.M.,  M.D.,  formerly  professor  of  bacteriology, 
pathology  and  preventive  medicine  at  Loyola  University,  associate 
professor  of  bacteriology  and  preventive  medicine   (Medicine). 

Claude  Lee  Finney,  Ph.D.,  formerly  assistant  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  literary  criticism  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English. 

Marvin  Theodore  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  formerly  assistant  professor 
of  rhetorical  and  poetical  theory  at  Iowa  State  College,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English. 

Harry  Albert  Singer,  M.D.,  formerly  resident  pathologist  and 
demonstrator  and  lecturer  in  pathology  and  medicine  at  Cook  County 
Hospital,  assistant  professor  of  internal  medicine  (Medicine). 

William  Phillips  Sandford,  A.M.,  formerly  assistant  professor  of 
public  speaking  at  Ohio  State  University,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Harris  Francis  Fletcher,  Ph.D.,  formerly  instructor  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  assistant  professor  of  English. 

Julius  Ernest  Lackner,  M.D.,  formerly  assistant  clinical  professor 
of  obstetrics  at  Rush  Medical  College,  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics 
(Medicine). 

Norman  William  Krase,  Ph.D.,  formerly  instructor  in  chemical 
engineering  at  Yale  University,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry. 
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James  Joseph  Doland,  B.S.,  formerly  engineer  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  at  Denver,  Colorado,  assistant  professor  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering. 

Selim  Walker  Mc Arthur,  B.S.,  M.D.,  junior  attending  surgeon  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago,  assistant  professor  of  surgery  (Medi- 
cine) . 

Harold  E.  Jones,  M.D.,  junior  attending  surgeon  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  Chicago,  assistant  professor  of  surgery   (Medicine). 

Promotions 

The  following  members  of  the  staff  were  promoted  to  full  pro- 
fessorships, or  to  important  administrative  positions: 

Frederick  Bogue  Noyes,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  D.Sc,  professor  of  ortho- 
dontia, head  of  the  department,  director  of  the  Children's  Clinic,  to  be 
dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry. 

Roger  Adams,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  organic  chemistry  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  department. 

David  Hobart  Carnahan,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  romance  languages 
to  the  headship  of  the  department  (formerly  acting  head  of  the  de- 
partment) . 

Melvin  Lorenius  Enger,  M.S.,  C.E.,  professor  of  mechanics  and 
hydraulics  to  the  headship  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Ap- 
plied Mechanics. 

Matthew  Thompson  McClure,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  philosophy  to 
the  headship  of  the  department. 

Haim  Iddell  Davis,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  psychiatry. 

Frederick  George  Dyas,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  surgery. 

Charles  Morgan  McKenna,  B.S.,  M.D.,  professor  of  genito- 
urinary surgery. 

Theodore  Calvin  Pease,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  history. 

Robert  Francis  Seybolt,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  education. 

Henry  Bascom  Thomas,  M.D.,  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery. 

Rachelle  S.  Yarros,  M.D.,  professor  of  social  hygiene  (formerly 
associate  professor  of  obstetrics). 

Waldo  Shumway,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  zoology  to  be  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Leaves  of  Absence 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  were  absent  for  various 
reasons  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  year: 
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Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English  language  and 
literature. 

George  A.  Huff,  B.S.,  professor  of  physical  education  and  athletic 
coaching,  and  director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Welfare. 

Charles  Zeleny,1  Ph.D.,  professor  of  zoology. 

Charles  Tobias  Knipp,1  Ph.D.,  professor  of  experimental  electric- 
ity. 

Roy  Lee  Moodie,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  anatomy. 

Harry  Stuart  Vedder  Jones,1  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  English. 

Charles  Earl  Bradbury,1  B.P.,  assistant  professor  of  art  and  de- 
sign. 

Coleman  Roberts  Griffith,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology. 

Paul  Thomas  Young,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  psychology. 

Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,2  A.M.,  assistant  professor  of  business  Eng- 
lish. 

Resignations 

Those  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  and  higher,  who  re- 
signed, effective  September  1,  1926,  or  later,  were: 

Edward  Vail  Lapham  Brown,  B.S.,  M.D.,  professor  of  ophthal- 
mology and  head  of  the  department. 

Newton  George  Thomas,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  histology  and 
head  of  the  department  (Dentistry). 

Francis  Adonijah  Lane,  A.B.,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  ophthal- 
mology. 

Charles  Henry  Woolbert,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  speech. 

Clement  Clarence  Williams,  B.S.,  C.E.,  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing and  head  of  the  department. 

Elliott  Evans  Cheatham,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  professor  of  law. 

George  Denton  Beal,  Ph.D.,  Pharm.D.,  professor  of  analytical  and 
food  chemistry. 

John  Elliot  Slater,  A.B.,  professor  of  transportation. 

Karl  Albert  Meyer,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  surgery. 

Thomas  McLean  Jasper,  M.S.,  C.E.,  special  research  associate 
professor  of  engineering  materials. 

Edward  Hardin  Sutherland,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  soci- 
ology. 


^n  sabbatical  leave. 
2During  second  semester. 
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Raymond  William  McNealy,  M.D.,  associate  professor  of  clin- 
ical surgery. 

Retirements 

The  following  members  of  the  staff,  having  reached  the  age  of 
68  or  over,  were  retired  on  September  1,  1926: 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  C.E.,  D.Sc,  D.Eng.,  professor  of  municipal 
and  sanitary  enginering. 

Samuel  Wilson  Parr,  M.S.,  D.Sc,  professor  of  applied  chemistry. 

Herbert  Jewett  Barton,  A.M.,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature. 

Oliver  Albert  Harker,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  law  and  legal 
counsel. 

William  Albert  Noyes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chem.D.,  professor  of  chem- 
istry. 

Julius  Goebel,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  German. 

Charles  Spencer  Crandall,  M.S.,  professor  of  pomology. 

William  Trelease,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  professor  of  botany. 

Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  professor  of  systematic  zoology. 

Deaths 

Charles  Melville  Moss,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Greek  language  and 
literature,  emeritus,  died  November  8,  1926.  Professor  Moss  came  to 
the  University  in  1891,  retired  in  1918,  and  was  73  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

John  McBeath  Snodgrass,  B.S.,  professor  of  railway  mechanical 
engineering,  died  December  4,  1926.  Professor  Snodgrass  graduated 
from  the  University  in  1902,  was  on  the  staff  from  1902  to  1906,  and 
continuously  from  1908  until  his  death. 


Former  Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  from  1903  to  1905,  and  donor  of  a  number 
of  gifts  to  the  University,  died  December  14,  1926. 

Honorable  Samuel  A.  Bullard,  a  graduate  of  the  University  with 
the  class  of  1878,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1889  to 
1907,  and  president  of  that  body  from  1891  to  1893  and  from  1904  to 
1907,  died  December  14,  1926,  at  the  age  of  63. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  STUDENT  LIVING 

The  inspection  of  student  rooming  houses — fraternity,  sorority, 
and  other — was  continued  through  last  year.  There  is  one  criticism  to 
which  some  of  all  three  classes  of  houses  are  fairly  open.  It  is  the  use 
of  the  so-called  "dormitory"  system  under  conditions  which  do  not 
insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  and  freedom  from  contagion  in  the 
case  of  the  outbreak  of  a  contagious  disease.  The  criticism  is  not  true 
of  all  houses  in  which  the  dormitory  system  is  used.  It  is  true  of  some. 
The  great  objections  to  the  dormitory  system  are  the  two  mentioned. 
If  a  student  falls  ill  with  a  contagious  disease  he  is  likely  to  expose 
everybody  in  the  dormitory.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  enough  cubic 
space  allowed  for  each  individual  sleeper. 

With  reference  to  the  housing  of  young  women,  the  house  in- 
spection covered  the  homes  which  were  discovered  in  the  preceding 
year  to  be  of  low  standards,  those  with  more  than  four  students  which 
were  opened  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  those  with  fewer  than 
four  students  not  inspected  in  the  year  1925-26.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  thus  inspected  was  forty-four.  The  difficulty 
in  housing  young  women  still  continues  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  rooms  to  let  prefer  men  students.  There  appears  to  have  been 
an  increase  in  the  crowding  of  three  and  four  women  students  into 
one  room,  especially  in  houses  near  the  campus.  The  first  semester 
showed  a  tendency  towards  higher  rents  and  charges  for  extras. 
A  reverse  tendency  was  noticed  in  the  second  semester. 

The  Health  Service  has  continued  to  function  admirably  in  the  in- 
terest of  students,  and  the  development  of  intramural  sports  and  ath- 
letics has  contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of  student  health. 
The  reports  of  the  director  of  Physical  Welfare  and  the  director  of 
the  Health  Service  give  details.  The  Health  Service  has  cooperated 
in  every  way  possible  with  family  physicians  and  local  physicians 
interested  in  the  care  of  students. 

The  functions  of  the  Health  Service  are  to  give  physical  examina- 
tions, advise  students  of  their  physical  and  medical  needs,  and  then 
refer  them  to  our  physical  education  department  or  to  physicians  for 
treatment  where  needed.  The  Health  Service  gave  physical  examin- 
ations to  4,599  students  during  the  year.  In  addition  it  made  physical 
examinations  of  university  employees  to  the  number  of  152. 
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INTRAMURAL  DEBATING 

The  plan  for  increasing  interest  in  debating  through  intramural 
competition,  approved  by  your  board  December  8,  1925,  and  followed 
in  1925-26  and  1926-27,  has  proved  to  be  quite  successful,  judging 
from  reports  of  Professor  H.  T.  Scovill,  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  it,  and  Professor  W.  P.  Sandford,  in 
charge  of  our  public  speaking.  Sixty-one  students  participated  in  the 
preliminaries  this  year  and  teams  representing  the  six  colleges  at  Ur- 
bana  was  chosen.  Six  debates  in  all  were  held,  the  team  representing 
the  College  of  Engineering  finally  winning  in  the  competition. 

Professor  Scovill,  in  summarizing  his  report,  says:  "In  view 
of  the  success  of  the  Varsity  debating  teams  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  effect  which  intramural  debating  seems  to  have  had  on  that 
success,  your  committee  is  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  intra- 
mural debates  be  conducted  again  next  year  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  they  have  during  the  past  two  years. " 

Professor  Sandford,  after  pointing  out  that  three  members  of  the 
Varsity  teams  which  competed  victoriously  last  spring  were  former 
intramural  debaters,  adds  "other  intramural  debaters  of  last  year 
are  intending  to  come  out  for  the  debates  next  year.  I  know  person- 
ally that  intramural  debating  contributed  very  largely  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  above  students  in  debating.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  added  enthusiasm,  leading  to  their  participation,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  our  intercollegiate  teams  in  the  spring 
contests." 

SHORT  COURSES  AND  CONFERENCES 

The  following  short  courses  and  conferences  were  held  during 
the  year  1926-27: 

Engineering 

Short  Course  in  Highway  Engineering,  fourteenth  annual  ses- 
sion, February  22-25 ;  attendance,  265. 

Short  Course  for  Electric  Metermen,  sixth  annual  session,  June 
13-18;  attendance,  62. 

Short  Course  for  Industrial  Gas  Engineering,  June  20  to  July  1 ; 
attendance,  73. 

Short  Course  on  Fire  Prevention,  Control  and  Extinguishment, 
third  annual  session,  June  21-24;  attendance,  267. 
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Agriculture 

Farmers'  Week,  January  17-22;  attendance,  325.1 

Florists'  Week,  January  31-February  3;  attendance,  143. 

Home  Advisers'  Conference,  June  6-8;  attendance,  18. 

Home  Economics  Extension  Conference,  January  17-22;  attend- 
ance, 298. 

Veterinary  Conference,  February  15-16;  attendance,  140. 

Avian  Tuberculosis  and  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  School,  No- 
vember 18-20  and  December  7-8;  attendance,  88  and  5. 

Bankers'  Agricultural  Short  Course,  November  10-11;  attend- 
ance, 50. 

Cook  County  Truck  Growers'  School,  February  1-4;  attendance, 
431. 

Corn  Germination  Schools,  December  13-17,  February  7-14,  and 
February  14-18;  attendance,  14,  21,  and  21. 

Dairy  Manufactures  Short  Course,  January  3-29;  attendance,  25. 

Hatchery  Flock  Inspectors'  School,  October  12-13;  attendance,  25. 

Home  Advisers'  Short  Course,  October  4-5;  attendance,  3. 

Tractor  and  Gas  Engines  Short  Course,  January  10-15  and  Janu- 
ary 24-29;  attendance,  29  for  each  course. 

Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers'  Short  Course,  June  27-29;  at- 
tendance, 100. 

Miscellaneous 

High  School  Conference,  twenty-first  annual  session,  Novem- 
ber 18-20;  attendance,  3,642. 

High  School  Press  Conference,  sixth  annual  session,  November 
18-20;  attendance,  360. 

Journalism  Conference  and  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association,  September  30-October  2;  attendance,  300. 

Conference  on  graduate  work  in  business  education,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
courses  in  business,  May  17;  attendance  not  taken. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1926-27  nearly  all  of  the  new  buildings  included 
in  the  1925-27  building  program  had  been  completed  and  plans  were 


^his  figure  represents  only  those  who  attended  more  or  less  regularly 
throughout  the  week  and  does  not  consider  those  attending  only  one  or  two 
sessions.  An  estimate  of  the  different  individuals  who  attended  some  session  is 
700. 
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underway  for  those  structures  to  be  erected  in  the  1927-29  biennium, 
provisions  for  which  had  been  made  in  the  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  the  Fifty-fifth  General  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1927. 

The  addition  on  the  south  end  of  the  New  Men's  Gymnasium  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $225,000.  This  addition  provides  two  swim- 
ming pools,  a  smaller  gymnasium  for  carrying  on  work  in  corrective 
gymnastics  and  other  facilities  to  assist  in  the  work  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  men. 

The  new  School  of  Pharmacy  Building,  providing  additional  class 
rooms,  laboratories  and  offices,  connected  with  the  old  Pharmacy  Build- 
ing in  Chicago,  has  been  completed  and  will  be  open  for  use  at  the  fall 
term.  The  new  building  will  provide  room  for  much  needed  expansion 
necessitated  by  the  addition  of  the  third  year  to  the  Pharmacy  cur- 
riculum.   The  new  building  cost  $350,000. 

The  addition  to  the  Armory,  consisting  of  finished  facades  for  the 
old  Armory  and  providing  offices,  class  rooms,  and  supply  rooms  for 
the  Military  Department,  completed  during  the  summer  and  to  be 
occupied  in  the  fall,  enabled  officers  to  move  from  the  old  temporary 
wooden  structure  east  of  the  Armory,  thus  relieving  pressure  in  a 
number  of  university  buildings  which  formerly  had  to  provide  class 
room  space  for  military.    The  Armory  addition  cost  $425,000. 

While  the  new  Library  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  during 
1926-27,  work  continued  on  the  second  unit  of  the  new  building,  to 
cost  $500,000.  This  north  wing  will  house  the  Library  School  and  the 
Library  work  rooms  and  minor  reading  rooms. 

The  new  building  for  architecture  and  allied  arts  will  be  occupied 
probably  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  1927-28.  The 
Departments  of  Architecture  and  Art  and  Design  will  have  office 
rooms,  class  rooms,  drafting  rooms  and  studios  in  the  new  building. 
The  building  cost  $500,000. 

The  third  unit  of  the  new  Library  will  provide  additional  stack 
room  space  and  reading  rooms  and  seminars.  This  addition  is  one  of 
the  three  provided  for  in  the  1927-29  State  building  appropriation  and 
is  to  cost  $500,000. 

A  second  building  provided  for  in  the  1927-29  biennial  appropria- 
tion, to  cost  $500,000,  is  an  addition  to  Lincoln  Hall,  which  will  face 
west  on  Wright  Street.  This  will  complete  the  building  according  to 
the  original  plan  of  1911  and  will  provide  additional  class  rooms, 
offices  and  a  large  lecture  room  which  may  be  used  as  a  campus  theatre. 
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The  third  building  provided  for,  also  to  cost  $500,000,  is  a  Mater- 
ials Testing  Laboratory,  to  be  built  in  the  Engineering  group  north  of 
Green  Street.  This  will  provide  laboratories  for  mechanics,  civil  en- 
gineering, hydraulics,  etc.,  and  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  several 
of  the  engineering  buildings. 

THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  reports  of  the  deans,  directors,  and  other  officers,  which  fol- 
low, give  the  usual  information  about  their  condition  and  progress. 
Excepting  in  a  few  cases,  there  is  no  reason  for  additional  comment. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

As  the  figures  show,  the  number  of  students  in  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture is  only  somewhat  more  than  half  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
the  figures  for  this  year  being  697  and  the  figures  for  1916-17  being 
1,173.  Since  1918-19,  the  number  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Station  on  a  full  time  basis  has  increased  from  124%  to 
169%  in  1926-27,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  The  number  of  different 
persons  on  full  and  part  time  in  the  two  years  mentioned  was  125  and 
179,  respectively.  In  the  meantime,  the  expenditures  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Station,  including  Extension  Work,  have  increased  from 
$733,464  in  1916-17  to  $1,284,007  in  1926-27.  Of  the  latter  amount 
$737,333  came  from  State  appropriations,  an  increase  of  $286,901  in 
the  ten-year  period.  The  sum  of  $288,496  was  provided  by  Federal 
funds,  and  $258,178  represented  the  income  from  sales  of  products. 
These  figures,  furnished  by  the  Comptroller,  show  a  great  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Station  work.  The  expense  of  expansion  has  been  met  in 
considerable  part  from  an  increase  in  Federal  funds. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  College  of  Law  made  marked  progress  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  students  increased  from  281  to  329.  The  faculty  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Professor  O.  L.  McCaskill,  formerly 
of  Cornell  University.  The  standard  of  admission  for  candidates 
for  degrees  was  raised  and  the  instruction  strengthened. 

EDUCATION  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Following  the  usual  trend,  some  people  are  now  proposing  that  there 
should  be  graduate  work  in  library  science,  leading  to  a  doctor's  de- 
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gree.  No  one  has  as  yet  outlined  in  this  field  subjects  of  study  satis- 
factory for  the  doctor's  degree.  If  we  are  to  push  the  study  of  library 
science  into  the  graduate  field,  it  will  be  probably  less  in  the  line  of 
technique  of  administration  than  of  profound  knowledge  of  certain 
fields  of  study  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  librarian's  work. 

''Classification"  is  not  a  finished  subject.  It  offers  a  field  of  study 
for  advanced  students.  Methods  of  twenty  years  ago  applicable  to 
libraries  as  they  were  then  are  not  altogether  successful  in  university 
and  other  specialized  libraries  of  the  great  size  of  today.  Moreover, 
there  is  room  for  a  few  highly  trained  specialists  in  certain  lines.  We 
need  librarians  trained,  for  example,  to  the  interpretation,  utilization, 
and  care  of  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts.  We  need  librarians  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  literature  of  some  fields — "professors  of  books," 
as  I  think  Emerson  called  them.  Some  of  us  will  recall  librarians  of 
this  type  from  our  college  days.  Although,  therefore,  the  field  of 
higher  study  in  library  science  is  not  well  defined,  some  things  begin 
to  appear  as  possible — the  training  of  experts  in  manuscripts,  the  li- 
brarian versed  in  the  literature  of  the  field  and  able  to  write  and  edit 
in  it,  the  librarian  skilled  in  the  adaptation  of  methods  of  classification 
and  cataloguing  to  needs  that  vary  with  times  and  conditions.  There 
may  be  also  a  small  demand  in  time  for  librarians  whose  work  will 
be  largely  of  an  antiquarian  character — the  assemblage  of  rare  books, 
or  rare  in  some  other  respect.  The  past  courses  in  library  instruction 
do  not  of  themselves  appear  to  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation  on 
which  to  build  courses  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
We  need  to  include  work  by  specialists  in  various  academic  depart- 
ments.  On  this  matter  Professor  P.  L.  Windsor,  librarian,  writes: 

"The  field  of  library  science,  when  judged  by  the  extent  of  ma- 
terials available  for  graduate  study  or  by  the  present  development  of 
the  apparatus  and  technique  for  such  study,  is  more  scanty  than  are 
many  of  the  well  established  fields.  Moreover,  advanced  study  and 
training  in  methods  of  research  in  some  of  these  latter  fields  has  such 
close  relation  to  the  work  of  our  larger  libraries,  that  a  combination  of 
advanced  study  in  one  of  these  fields  with  work  in  library  science,  will 
fit  a  student  exceptionally  well  for  scholarly  work  and  in  administra- 
tion of  these  libraries,  such  as  (1)  directing  the  building  up  of  great 
collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  for  use  by  scholars;  (2)  giving 
bibliographic  service  to  investigators  using  the  library;  (3)  pursuing 
advanced  study  in  some  of  the  larger  problems  connected  with  the 
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administration  of  libraries  and  the  classifying  and  cataloguing  of 
books;  and  (4)  prosecuting  research  in  certain  fields. 

"Suitably  prepared  graduate  students,  whose  master's  degrees  are 
in  library  science,  will  be  encouraged  to  work  toward  the  doctor's  de- 
gree in  certain  of  these  well  established  subjects." 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  has  become  one  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Within  the  year  we  conferred  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  on  fifty-five  candidates,  master  of  arts  on  147, 
master  of  science  on  114,  and  professional  engineering  degrees  on 
eight. 

One  of  the  notable  steps  forward  in  graduate  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  year,  as  previously  noted,  was  the  offer  of  work  for 
advanced  degrees  in  library  science. 

The  work  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey,  which  is  really  a  re- 
search bureau,  has  continued  on  the  same  high  plane.  Notable  among 
the  additions  to  the  collections  of  the  Survey  is  the  library  of  Mr. 
Walter  Colyer,  of  Albion,  Illinois.  This  collection  contains  many 
first  editions  of  books  on  Illinois.  The  Survey  also  acquired  a  group 
of  newspapers,  mainly  Charleston  and  Richmond  papers,  for  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  University  Studies  and  the  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology  still  maintain  their  high  places  among  university  publica- 
tions. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

During  the  past  year  the  College  of  Medicine  has  followed  the  re- 
vised curriculum  recommended  by  the  faculty  and  approved  by  your 
Board  on  May  15,  1926.  In  general,  this  curriculum  differs  from  the 
old  one  in  prescribing  fewer  hours  of  work,  thereby  enlarging  the  field 
of  electives. 

Allowing  for  difficulties  of  transferring  from  one  system  to  an- 
other, the  new  curriculum  is  operating  successfully  and  it  is  believed 
will  give  a  better  training  for  general  practice  than  did  the  old.  In 
medicine,  as  in  other  fields  of  study,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to- 
wards specialization  in  late  years.  This  tendency  has  not  been  fos- 
tered by  the  curriculum.  Rather  has  the  curriculum  tended  to  follow 
the  demand.  In  medical  instruction,  as  in  instruction  in  other  fields, 
there  has  been  too  little  coordination  of  subjects  studied  and  too  little 
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attention  paid  to  the  practical  applications  of  studies  during  the  college 
course. 

Complaint  has  been  made  occasionally  that  the  medical  schools 
were  over-emphasizing  the  importance  of  research.  This  complaint  has 
been  made  largely  by  those  who  confuse  research  with  specialization. 
The  two  are  not  the  same.  However,  the  principal  purpose  of  our 
College  of  Medicine  should  be  to  turn  out  what  are  known  as 
"general  practitioners,"  under  modern  conditions,  while  providing 
means  for  research  for  the  competent  and  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion for  those  so  inclined.  Some  who  emphasize  the  need  of  training 
general  practitioners  have  in  mind  doctors  who  can  by  observation 
guess,  as  it  were,  at  a  patient's  trouble,  decrying  the  use  of  laboratory 
methods.  But  the  general  practitioner  in  these  days,  like  the  special- 
ist, must  rely  more  or  less  on  laboratory  methods  in  his  diagnosis.  Not 
even  a  medical  course  of  study  can  be  expected  to  confer  balanced 
judgment  or  keen  observing  powers  on  those  who  go  through  it. 

The  new  curriculum  meets  better  than  did  the  old  the  various 
ideas  of  what  formal  medical  training  should  be. 

Our  College  of  Medicine  has  been  on  the  whole  successful  in  turn- 
ing out  good  doctors.  We  usually  stand  high  in  state  board  examina- 
tions. According  to  the  report  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
April,  1927,  our  College  of  Medicine  had  a  larger  percentage  of  grad- 
uates who  passed  state  board  examinations  than  any  of  the  other 
colleges  in  the  State.  Our  graduates  took  examinations  in  sixteen 
states.  Of  the  127  students  taking  these  examinations,  only  one  failed 
to  pass.  In  the  examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Illinois,  ninety- 
three  students  applied  and  one  failed  to  pass.  Too  much  importance 
should  not  be  attached  to  these  figures,  since  results  are  likely  to  differ 
for  different  years.  However,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  we  have 
stood  very  high  in  the  percentage  of  applicants  who  have  passed  the 
state  board  examinations. 

A  large  proportion  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine made  contributions  to  journals  or  published  books  during  the 
year.  They  are  feeling  the  stimulus  to  good  teaching  that  comes  from 
research.  They  have  taken  their  stand  side  by  side  with  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  in  these  matters.  The  list  of  contributions  is  a  long 
one. 

The  crowded  condition  of  our  laboratories  and  class  rooms  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  has  been  a  source  of  discontent  and  anxiety 
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I  for  several  years.  The  old  buildings  in  which  much  of  our  medical  class 
iand  laboratory  work  in  medicine  and  dentistry  have  been  carried  on 

are  out  of  date,  inadequate,  and  in  a  real  sense  a  disgrace  to  a  state 
i  like  Illinois.  Our  Dental  Building  is  probably  the  most  inadequate 
i  and  unsuitable  for  its  purpose  of  any  building  used  for  such  a  purpose 
I  by  any  university  in  the  land.    We  have  been  unable  to  accommodate 

in  medicine  all  the  students  who  are  qualified  to  enter  and  have  been 

obliged  to  turn  away  a  considerable  number  every  year.  These  con- 
'  ditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  longer.    In  my  opinion  it 

is  imperative  that  we  should  secure  for  medicine  and  dentistry  from 
i  the  Legislature  next  year  a  building  adequate  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
:  both.  In  my  judgment,  it  should  be  located  either  on  the  ground  on 
I  which  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  are  now  located  or  in 

the  immediate  vicinity.  Such  a  building  should  cost  from  three  quart- 
[  ers  of  a  million  to  a  million  dollars. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  College  of  Dentistry  has  not  only  maintained  its  high  standing 
under  the  new  dean,  Dr.  F.  B.  Noyes,  but  has  advanced  considerably 
both  in  teaching  and  research.  The  number  of  students  is  slowly  in- 
creasing since  the  standard  of  admission  was  advanced,  although  there 
was  a  decrease  in  1926-27,  due  probably  to  the  fire  which  occurred  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  college  year.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
notable  contributions  to  the  science  and  art  of  oral  surgery  have 
been  made  by  the  researches  of  Doctors  Schultz,  Nylander,  and 
others. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Attendance  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  has  notably  increased  in  late 
years.  The  enrollment  now  is  466.  Five  years  ago  it  was  265.  Never- 
theless the  standard  of  work  has  been  maintained  and,  indeed,  im- 
proved. The  three-year  curriculum  put  into  effect  in  1925-26  post- 
poned the  graduation  of  the  senior  class  of  1926-27,  so  that  there  was 
no  class  graduated  this  year. 

RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HOSPITALS 

In  connection  with  our  medical  and  dental  work,  I  feel  obliged  to  urge 
on  your  attention  the  wholly  inadequate  provisions  offered  our  staff  in 
the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  erected  by  the  State  and  under 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.    The  profes- 
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sional  staff  is  drawn  from  our  medical  and  dental  staff.  When  this 
project  was  first  launched,  we  were  told  that  as  rapidly  as  possible 
provision  would  be  made  for  at  least  450  hospital  beds  in  the  various 
branches  of  medicine.  After  nearly  ten  years  of  waiting  and  struggle 
there  are  150  beds  at  our  disposal  for  all  purposes.  The  group  of 
buildings  originally  contemplated  has  not  been  put  up  in  its  entirety; 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  nurses'  home,  nor  facilities  provided 
for  a  nurses'  training  school.  The  nurses  are  housed  in  the  hospital, 
using  space  that  should  be  given  to  hospital  beds.  This  state  of  affairs 
cannot  continue  if  the  work  of  our  College  of  Medicine  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  these  hospitals  were  established  are  not  to  be  seri- 
ously impaired.1  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  ask  the  Legisla- 
ture to  enlarge  these  hospitals  and  to  transfer  their  full  charge  to  the 
University. 

HONORS  ACCORDED  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Among  the  more  notable  honors  conferred  on  members  of  the  faculty 
were  the  following,  listed  in  order  of  the  seniority  of  the  staff  member: 

Professor  A.  N.  Talbot,  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Ap- 
plied Mechanics,  was  elected  to  an  honorary  membership  in  the  West- 
ern Society  of  Engineers  and  to  a  corresponding  membership  in  the 
Masaryk  Academy  of  Labor  at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

Dean  H.  W.  Mumford,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was  award- 
ed the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  agriculture  by  Michigan  State 
College,  his  Alma  Mater. 

Professor  J.  W.  Garner,  head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  was  chosen  to  give  the  Stokes  lectures  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  March.  He  is  the  third  man  to  give  the  lectures.  Professor 
Garner's  two  predecessors  as  Stokes  lecturers  were  former  President 
William  Howard  Taft  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

Professor  Henry  B.  Ward,  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Problems  of 
Animal  Parasitology,  which  will  carry  on  work  under  the  National 
Research  Council  on  a  disease  of  man  caused  by  parasites  which  ap- 
parently have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Old  World. 

Professor  Herbert  F.  Moore,  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics,  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Society 


1Since  the  above  was  written  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  assigned  cer- 
tain funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  "permanent 
improvements"  for  the  erection  of  a  nurses'  home. 
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for  Testing  Materials  for  1927-28.  He  was  also  appointed  a  member 
of  the  engineering  division  of  the  National  Research  Council  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  society. 

Professor  C.  W.  Parmelee,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ceramics, 
was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  master  of  science  by  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, his  Alma  Mater. 

Professor  W.  L.  Burlison,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  agriculture  from  the  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  his  Alma  Mater.  Profes- 
sor Burlison  was  also  elected  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy. 

Professor  Roger  Adams,  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
was  awarded  the  Nichols  medal  in  chemistry  for  1927  by  the  New 
York  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  award  is  for  the 
work  done  by  Doctor  Adams  on  Acids  of  Chaulmoogra  Oil  and  Re- 
lated Compounds. 

Professor  William  Spence  Robertson,  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, has  been  elected  a  member  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
membership  in  which  is  limited  to  one  hundred  persons  throughout 
the  world,  chosen  for  productive  research  in  the  entire  field  of  Hispanic 
interests. 

Dean  A.  J.  Harno,  of  the  College  of  Law,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  South  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  his 
Alma  Mater.  Dean  Harno  was  also  selected  as  one  of  a  commission 
of  three  in  the  State  to  make  a  study  of  the  Pardons  and  Paroles  law 
and  its  operation. 

Professor  B.  Smith  Hopkins,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  from  Albion  College, 
his  Alma  Mater,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  the  discovery  of  Illinium, 
the  only  chemical  element  discovered  in  the  western  hemisphere.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Dietz,  of  the  Department  of  History,  was 
appointed  to  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowship  for 
1927-28,  to  carry  on  a  study  of  the  financial  problems  and  policies  of 
the  English  government  from  1558  to  1640,  to  be  conducted  chiefly  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum. 

Professor  C.  E.  Bradbury,  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Design, 
who  was  in  Europe  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  University, 
was  honored  by  having  one  of  his  pictures  accepted  by  the  French 
Spring  Salon  of  the  Societe  National  des  Beaux-Arts.     The  Salon 
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designated  Professor  Bradbury's  painting  for  reproduction  in  the  of- 
ficial catalogue,  as  a  further  recognition. 

Professor  Arthur  W.  Seeord,  of  the  Department  of  English,  was 
appointed  to  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowship  for 
1927-28,  to  carry  on  research  abroad  into  the  life  and  works  of 
Daniel  Defoe. 

Dr.  Max  J.  Wasserman,  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  was 
awarded  a  traveling  fellowship  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  research  on  inflation  in  France. 

Mr.  Phillmore  Jacobson,  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  was 
awarded  a  prize  medal  by  the  American  Group  of  the  Societe  des 
Architectes  Diplomes  par  le  Gouvernement  Francais,  which  is  award- 
ed to  the  one  who  ranks  high  in  the  number  of  values  obtained  in 
the  competitions  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design. 

GIFTS 

The  following  are  the  more  important  gifts  received  during  the  year: 

From  friends  of  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Bacon,  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics, emeritus,  the  sum  of  $4,600  to  endow  a  lectureship  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  Sumner  Bacon  Lec- 
tureship in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

From  The  Edible  Gelatin  Manufacturers  Research  Society,  $1,700 
for  the  continuation  of  research  work  in  the  College  of  Medicine  on 
the  use  of  gelatin  in  infant  feeding. 

From  The  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  $1,000  for  a  fel- 
lowship for  research  in  physiological  chemistry  on  the  effect  of  tar- 
trates. 

From  the  Fenger  Memorial  Association,  $300  for  research  work 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  on  bacterial  proteins. 

From  Golding  Sons  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  $2,500  a  year  for  two 
years  for  a  study  of  feldspars  by  the  Department  of  Ceramic  En- 
gineering. 

From  The  Ingram-Richardson  Manufacturing  Company,  $2,000 
a  year  for  two  years  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of  enameling  on 
sheet  steel. 

From  the  Research  Bureau  on  Cast  Iron  Enamel,  $1,200  for  one 
year,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of  cast  iron  enamels.  The  fol- 
lowing companies  contributed  this  money: 

Crane  Enamelware  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  Humphries  Manufacturing  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
U.     S.     Sanitary     Manufacturing     Company,     Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Union  Sanitary  Works,  Noblesville,  Indiana. 
Wolff  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Chicago    Hardware    Foundry    Company,    North    Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Richmond  Radiator  Company,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 
Iron   City   Sanitary    Manufacturing    Company,    Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

From  Professor  C.  W.  Rolfe,  a  cash  prize  of  $250  for  the  best 
contribution  towards  a  new,  better,  or  increased  utilization  of  any 
natural  resource  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

From  Mr.  August  Ziesing,  President  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company,  of  Chicago,  to  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  steel 
castings  valued  at  $1,050,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  tests  on  large 
rollers  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station. 

From  the  Sheldon  Axle  and  Spring  Company  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  a  model 
95  Huck  Rear  Axle,  valued  at  $500. 

From  Mr.  W.  R.  Abbott,  acting  for  The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
Western  Electric  Company,  to  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, an  improved  type  voltmeter  milliameter,  valued  at  $500. 

From  the  Babcock-Wilcox  Company,  six  high  pressure  auto- 
claves, valued  at  $300  each,  to  be  used  for  experiments  on  the  embrit- 
tlement  of  boiler  plate. 

From  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
through  Mr.  E.  B.  Roberts  of  its  Educational  Department,  to  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  one  single  electrode  plate  kly- 
donograph,  valued  at  $500. 

From  the  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering,  one  Number  2  Morse  Universal 
Cylindrical  Grinder,  valued  at  $300;  one  twelve  inch  by  five  foot 
Hendey  Engine  Lathe,  valued  at  $150;  one  Number  13  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Drilling  Machine,  valued  at  $150. 
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From  the  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  a  special  type  of  relay  worth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $50. 

From  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company,  six  steel  tires  for  the 
supporting  wheels  in  our  locomotive  laboratory,  valued  at  $375. 

From  the  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  to  the  locomotive  testing  plant,  one  Number  8  Simplex 
lifting  injector,  one  type  DV-4  mechanical  lubricator  with  check 
valves,  one  type  C  reflex  water  gauge  with  boiler  valves,  valued  at 
$300. 

From  R.  W.  Mcllvaine  Company,  of  Chicago,  to  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  a  latest  type  meter  for  testing  moisture 
in  molding  sand,  valued  at  $90. 

From  The  Wagner  Electric  Company  of  Detroit,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  principal  parts  of  a  Lockheed 
Four-WTheel  Hydraulic  Brake,  valued  at  $100. 

From  The  Eugene  Dietzgen  Company,  an  Ozalid  printing  ma- 
chine, together  with  a  small  quantity  of  process  paper,  valued  at  $60. 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Willard,  an  old  hand-woven  linen  table 
cover  with  hand-made  fringe,  and  from  Mrs.  Milo  S.  Ketchum,  sev- 
eral yards  of  hand-woven  Russian  linen  crash,  to  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics. 

From  the  Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company,  of  Chicago,  to 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  a  steel  treating  furnace 
valued  at  $350. 

From  the  Albaugh-Dover  Company,  to  the  Department  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  a  Spur  Gear  Reducer  valued  at  $135. 

From  certain  alumni  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  $100  for 
publishing  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  alumni  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  in  a  proposed  Chemistry  Bulletin. 

From  the  University  Senate  the  sum  of  $562  to  be  added  to  the 
Margaret  Lange  James  Loan  fund  for  students. 

From  Hall  Brothers  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  a  framed  copy  of 
direction  for  erecting  and  operating  the  old  McCormick  wire  binder 
of  1878. 

From  Mrs.  Floy  Hess,  a  collection  of  2,000  birds'  eggs,  donated 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

From  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Ventilating  Associa- 
tion, for  continuing  for  another  year  the  cooperative  investigation  of 
warm  air  heating,  $8,000. 
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From  Edwin  de  T.  Bechtel,  a  reproduction  of  Boardman  Robin- 
son's drawing  of  the  late  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  University  has  also  been  named  a  residuary  legatee  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Denison  of  Argenta,  Macon  County.  Mr. 
Denison  provided  in  his  will  for  a  bequest  of  $15,000  to  be  known  as 
the  "Denison  Memorial  Fund  for  worthy  seniors"  to  be  loaned  out  to 
students  in  any  department  of  the  University;  and  the  sum  of  $10,- 

000  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  the  Librarian  of  the  University 
may  designate. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  evils,  real  and  fancied,  of  intercollegiate  athletics  have  long  been 
a  subject  of  warm  discussion.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  remedies  possible.  One  is  regulation  or  so- 
called  conference  legislation,  the  other  is  education  of  the  public  and 
participants  in  athletics  to  proper  standards  of  conduct.  The  latter, 
though  slow,  is  undoubtedly  the  better  method.  That  standards  have 
improved  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  largely  by  "education, "  no  one 
familiar  with  the  situation  can  doubt. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  eliminating 
what  are  called  the  "evils"  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  especially 
football,  is  the  indefiniteness  of  some  of  the  charges.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  "over-excitement,"  that  the  students'  interest  is  "exces- 
sive," that  coaches  are  paid  "too  much,"  etc.  The  terms  used,  how- 
ever, are  not  defined.  The  charges  are  not  specific.  We  have  not 
agreed  on  what  constitutes  excessive  interest,  or  over-excitement,  or 
too  much  pay  for  coaches.  Until  there  is  some  common  understanding 
of  these  terms,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  can  be  done  to  change 
conditions  which  these  phrases  are  intended  to  describe.  However, 
probably  the  intention  of  those  who  use  them  is  fairly  clear  and  as- 
suming that  these,  and  similar  terms,  are  in  a  general  way  under- 
stood by  all  of  us,  it  may  be  helpful  to  analyze  them  somewhat. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  excitement  is  so  intense  that  it  lessens  the 
study  power  and  time  of  the  student  body.  While,  of  course,  I  can 
speak  only  as  an  individual  and  only  of  what  I  have  myself  observed, 

1  must  say  that  this  criticism  fails  to  impress  me.  So  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes,  there  is  no  such  continuity  of  intensity  of  ex- 
citement as  this  criticism  describes.  I  do  not  myself  know  any  facts 
that  sustain  the  contention  that  the  work  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
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dents  in  the  last  month  of  the  football  season  deteriorates  because  of 
football  and  its  attendant  circumstances.    But  some  people  think  so. 

I  doubt  whether  any  large  number  of  students  surfer  a  distortion 
of  "values"  throughout  their  college  course  because  of  athletics.  This 
statement  seems  to  me  an  exaggeration.  Of  course,  the  meaning  is 
that  more  ethical  or  intellectual  importance  is  attached  to  football  and 
to  athletic  prowess  than  to  study  and  intellectual  attainment  and 
character.  That  some  people  are  thus  affected  is  obvious.  They  are 
not  all  college  students.  It  is  true  that  the  scale  of  ethical  values 
which  to  some  of  us  is  best  appears  more  or  less  perverted  to  other 
people.  That  is  unfortunate  only  if  our  scale  is  the  better.  Possibly 
more  people  read  what  is  called  the  "funny  page"  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  than  any  other  part  of  it.  Others  may  confine  their  read- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  business  or  to  international  news  or  what  not. 

Another  criticism  of  athletics,  particularly  football,  is  that  it  is 
commercialized.  I  do  not  understand  the  word  in  this  connection 
unless  it  means  that  athletics  are  conducted  in  order  to  make  a  profit 
for  some  person's  advantage.  But  it  is  not  so  conducted  with  us. 
Nor  do  I  believe  it  is  in  any  of  the  "Big  Ten"  universities,  those  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  I  do  not  see  good  ground  for  criticism  of  the 
magnitude  of  attendance  at  football  games  or  the  volume  of  gate  re- 
ceipts, simply  on  the  ground  of  their  largeness.  A  thing  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad  because  it  is  large. 

Drinking  is  alleged  as  an  evil  attendant  upon  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. That  liquor  is  brought  by  visiting  alumni  and  others  on  the 
occasion  of  an  intercollegiate  football  contest  is  an  unfortunate  fact. 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  larger  number  of  people  who  drink,  congre- 
gated on  the  occasion  of  a  football  game  than  there  is  at  other  times. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  larger  number  of  people  drink.  It  is  to  say 
that  more  people  who  drink  are  congregated  in  that  locality  at  that 
particular  time.  This  is  an  evil.  The  example  is  bad  for  students, 
bad  from  every  point  of  view,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  us 
all  to  crush  the  evil. 

Betting,  of  course,  is  another  objection  to  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. But  it  also  is  connected  with  a  large  number  of  other  activi- 
ties that  have  no  connection  with  athletics.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  evil  is  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

The  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  myself  as  I  have 
studied  this  whole  matter  is  whether  or  not  the  evils  described  are 
evils  that  exist  because  of  the  existence  of  athletics  or  whether  they 
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would  come  to  the  surface  in  connection  with  other  activities  of  stu- 
dent life.  For  example,  the  statement  that  the  "football  ticket  sit- 
uation affords  a  very  undesirable  temptation  to  dishonesty"  does  not 
mean  much  to  me  as  a  criticism  of  football,  because  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  other  "situations."  There  are  various  temptations  to 
dishonesty.  The  real  point  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  temptation  to 
dishonesty  peculiar  to  these  intercollegiate  athletics.  Students  sell 
tickets  to  entertainments,  student  dances,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things.    Does  not  the  temptation  to  dishonesty  exist  there  also? 

Some  people  want  to  see  all  intercollegiate  athletics,  particularly 
football,  suppressed,  with  the  idea  that  if  the  alleged  excitement  and 
distortion  of  values  caused  thereby  were  thus  obliterated,  the  interest 
of  which  the  excitement  is  an  expression  would  be  transferred  to  the 
study  of  history,  literature,  and  other  subjects.  I  doubt  the  logic  of 
the  argument.  We  do  not  create  an  interest  in  a  selected  direction  by 
suppressing  interest  in  another.  If  football  were  suppressed,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  be  more  likely  to  see  a  revival  of  interest  in 
hazing  and  other  rough  activities  of  earlier  days  than  in  studies.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  human  nature  would  work  out 
in  some  such  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  those  who  con- 
demn such  things  as  hiring  players,  giving  monetary  inducements 
to  high  school  students  to  go  to  particular  institutions  because  of  their 
prospective  athletic  prowess,  and  the  failure  of  university  officers  to 
apply  eligibility  rules  or  insist  on  maintenance  of  their  own  institu- 
tional standards.  I  agree  with  those  who  condemn  alumni  and  others 
who  promote  the  employment  and  payment  of  coaches  "with  the 
idea  of  getting  winning  teams,  irrespective  of  the  methods  employed." 

Criticism  is  made  of  payment  of  coaches'  salaries.  I  have  been 
a  student  and  teacher  of  economics  for  many  years  and  have  read 
of  a  great  many  attempts  to  establish  what  is  called  a  "fair  price," 
attempts  to  equate  ethical  and  economic  values.  I  have  never  known 
such  attempts  to  succeed  for  any  length  of  time.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  standard  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  true  ethical  val- 
uation of  an  economic  service  or  an  economic  good.  We  may  agree 
on  such  a  definition  conventionally  but  that  is  all.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  influence  of  supply  and  demand  in  fixing  the  sal- 
aries of  coaches.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  influence  absent  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  other  teachers.  We  are  told  by  some  of  the  critics  that  the 
smaller  colleges  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  intercollegiate  athletics  be- 
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cause  they  cannot  hire  high-salaried  coaches.  Is  not  this  true,  also, 
of  the  professors  of  Greek  and  history  and  other  subjects?  A  college 
that  can  pay  only  82.000  to  a  full  professor  in  any  subject  will  not 
get  the  man  who  will  be  paid  87.000  or  $10,000  at  a  larger  institution. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  principle  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases.  If  we  are  to  have  this  coaching  at  all,  the  different 
institutions  will  pay  what  they  have  to  pay  to  get  the  man  who  will  do 
the  grade  of  work  they  want  done,  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  athletics;  in 
athletics  as  well  as  in  English.  The  difficulty  is  a  practical  one.  We 
may  fairly  deplore  the  bad  taste,  lack  of  perspective,  absence  of  a 
proper  scale  of  ethical  values,  or  deficiency  in  culture,  that  leads  many 
to  pay  840  to  see  a  prize  fight  rather  than  $5  to  hear  an  opera;  to  pay 
83  to  hear  a  jazz  concert  rather  than  $2  to  hear  sacred  music;  to  pay 
a  football  coach  810.000  rather  than  to  pay  a  professor  of  archaeol- 
ogy 85.000.  The  remedy,  if  there  is  one.  can  only  be  in  further  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  there  are  some  things  that  might  be  said  about 
the  peculiar  factors  in  the  work  of  the  coach  that  go  towards  justify- 
ing a  higher  salary  than  teachers  of  other  subjects  get.  But  the 
coach's  salary,  whatever  it  is.  should  all  be  paid  by  the  institution 
and  its  athletic  association  and  not  supplemented  with  contributions 
from  private,  hidden  sources;  and  the  officers  of  the  institution  should 
be  able  to  approve  the  amount. 

Although  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  investigations  and  many 
of  the  so-called  "studies"  which  are  constantly  made  of  our  universi- 
ties and  other  public  institutions  by  private  parties  financed  by  out- 
side organizations.  I  hope  that  the  investigation  which  I  am  told  has 
been  under  way  for  some  time  into  intercollegiate  athletics  will  give 
us  details  and  specifications.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  gossip. 
I  believe  that  honorable  institutions,  like  honorable  individuals,  are 
glad  to  have  the  atmosphere  cleared  when  doubts  and  suspicions  are 
rife,  even  if  in  the  process  it  is  shown  that  they  themselves  have  un- 
knowingly erred.  Certainly  nobody  is  more  interested  in  having 
things  right  at  the  University  of  Illinois  than  are  those  responsible 
for  its  work.  A  great  philosopher  once  said  about  criticisms  of  him- 
self: If  these  things  are  untrue,  they  will  not  hurt  me;  if  they  are 
true.  I  will  correct  them. 

I  take  the  occasion  to  express  again  my  confidence  in  our  direc- 
tor of  physical  welfare  and  athletic  coaches.  Their  high  standards 
are  well  known.  The  work  of  Director  George  Huff  has  been  a  current 
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of  beneficent  influence  on  the  students  of  the  University  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

PESSIMISM   IN    EDUCATION 

Thinking  people  who  carry  heavy  responsibilities  in  education,  as  in 
other  fields  of  activity,  know  that  there  is  always  a  group  of  critics 
prophesying  disaster,  decrying  every  institution  and  activity  that  ex- 
ists, trying  to  tear  down  rather  than  to  build  up,  pessimistic  about 
the  present  and  optimistic  about  the  unknown  future,  critical  of  every 
idea  and  scheme  not  receiving  their  personal  approval,  seeking  author- 
ity without  responsibility,  and  running  to  cover  when  any  really  seri- 
ous development  in  the  life  of  society  needs  men  and  women  of 
thought  and  action.  Such  people  we  have  always  with  us.  To  them 
nothing  is  ever  right;  or,  rather,  nothing  is  right  but  what  they 
want.  The  conduct  of  educational  institutions  is  bad  because  their 
personal  ambitions  are  not  gratified.  Aside  from  these  there  are 
others  whose  criticisms  command  respect  because  they  are  people  of 
experience  and  balanced  judgment,  although  not  a  few  of  them  from 
time  to  time  make  over-emphatic  statements,  as  indeed,  we  are  all 
likely  to  do. 

The  student  of  history  knows,  however,  that  little  has  been  said 
in  the  past  ten  years  in  criticism  of  our  colleges  and  universities  that 
has  not  been  said  at  intervals  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  As  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  A.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  recently  wrote 
in  his  discussion  of  "College  Records  and  Success  in  Life,"  "The  pres- 
ages of  disaster  that  we  have  been  hearing  recently,  and  those  fiery 
proponents  of  revolution  rather  than  improvement  and  evolution,  are 
recurrent  phenomena  in  the  universe  of  education.  They  are  the  tan- 
gential comets,  flaming  and  gaseous,  thrown  off  by  the  rapid  spinning 
and  high  temperature  of  the  educational  globe.  Ever  so  often,  their 
unstable,  elongated  orbits  bring  them,  in  spectacular  display,  into 
the  heavens  of  the  more  orderly  moving  worlds,  and  the  impressionable 
see  them  as  portents  and  beat  the  drums,  but  just  as  regularly  they 
disappear  and  are  forgotten."1 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  no  evidence  worth  consideration  that  the 
world  is  faced  with  a  unique  crisis  in  education  or  social  order.  There 
is  no  good  ground  for  thinking  that  a  college  or  university  education 
is  less  valuable  than  it  has  been  or  that  success  in  college  will  be,  for 

^Education,  May,  1927. 
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the  student,  as  Professor  Smith  says,  "a  less  reliable  index  to  his  later 
success." 

Society  has  always  been  going  wrong;  we  have  always  been  on 
the  verge  of  a  "revolution";  there  is  no  period  in  which  some  prophet 
of  evil  has  not  arisen  to  say  that  our  educational  system,  or  our  whole 
social  and  economic  system,  was  "rotten."  Turning  to  Professor 
Smith's  discussion  again,  we  find  that  "In  1837,  according  to  Horace 
Bushnell,  'it  is  a  shameful  fact  that  we  are  now  turning  our  policies 
and  public  measures  more  and  more  on  questions  of  money';  and  he 
seeks  to  encourage  those  who  'in  our  present  crisis  have  ceased  to  hope 
for  their  country';  although  he  himself  despairs  of  the  American  'who 
will  hire  a  cheap  lawyer  for  ten  or  twenty  dollars  for  a  few  hours, 
but  will  pay  only  two  dollars  for  a  whole  winter's  work  to  a  professor 
for  his  son.'  Obviously,  at  that  time;  the  income  of  the  'genteel'  pro- 
fessor did  not  march  very  fast." 

Emerson  at  the  same  date  deplored  the  prevailing  vulgar  pros- 
perity and  the  poverty  of  the  cultured,  or  genteel.  Sixty  years  ago 
we  were  threatened  with  a  "decadent  literature." 

"In  1876,  according  to  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  President  of  Cor- 
nell and  of  Wisconsin  Universities,  'the  calls  of  ambition  are  toward 
the  forum  and  the  market,  and  the  voice  of  educators  is  drowned 
amidst  the  coarse  jargon  of  affairs.  Scholarship  has  been  losing  ground 
....  colleges  have  declined  in  their  standards,  and  no  longer  at- 
tract or  train  the  brightest  minds,  but  draw  only  those  of  mediocre 
ability.'  And  this  was  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  at  a  time — we  are  ac- 
customed to  think — when  only  the  intellectually  fit  went  to  college." 

Again,  continuing  to  quote  from  Professor  Smith,  "In  1902,  the 
moral  tone  of  our  universities  is  said  to  be  even  lower  than  that  of 
the  outside  world,  and  the  deepest  concern  is  expressed  over  the 
materialism  and  practical  values  that  have  come  to  dominate  higher 
education." 

Again,  "In  1909,  outside  interests  are  supreme,  'devotion  to  study 
has  given  way  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  environment  is  pressing 
us  on  at  an  unprecedented  rate.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
last  assertions  are  good  first-page  copy  in  our  educational  journals 
of  1926." 

One  can  only  conclude  that  for  the  most  part  the  more  extreme 
criticisms  of  our  educational  system  and  methods  show  ignorance  of 
educational  history,  or  a  kind  of  intellectual  astigmatism  which  dis- 
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torts  facts,  or  a  willingness  to  seek  notoriety — or  money — at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  continual  flow  of  criticism  is 
simply  that  we  should  not  be  unduly  alarmed  about  our  educational 
system  and  should  not  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  the  severity  of  the 
criticisms  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critics.  Another  generation }  writ- 
ing the  history  of  "the  good  old  times,"  will  probably  think  that  we 
have  done  pretty  well. 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COURSE 

If  I  interpret  correctly  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  unrest  about 
college  and  university  education,  it  arises  from  the  failure,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  course  of  study  planned  to  give  what  is  called  a 
general  education  to  impart  that  mental  training,  moral  discipline, 
wide  knowledge,  and  "culture"  which  the  college  course  was  supposed 
formerly  to  give.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask  why  the  "general  culture"  course  fails  now  to  do  what  it  was  once 
thought  to  do.  Several  reasons  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  the 
studies  known  as  the  humanities  are  more  numerous  than  they  used 
to  be.  As  each  new  subject  has  appeared,  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  get  some  knowledge  of  it.  Therefore  it  has 
been  put  into  the  curriculum.  The  subjects  have  become  too  numer- 
ous for  the  student  to  get  acquainted  with  all.  His  inability  to  do  so 
has  been  intensified  by  the  insistence  of  teachers  on  specialization.  In 
consequence  mental  training  has  been  sacrificed  to  piecemeal  knowl- 
edge; the  development  of  "power  to  think"  to  acquirement  of  informa- 
tion. The  growth  of  moral  sense  and  judgment  has  been  checked  by 
the  pedantic  assumptions  that  a  student  should  take  nothing  on 
authority,  that  the  only  correct  intellectual  attitude  is  one  of  unbelief, 
lack  of  conviction,  and  suspended  judgment  on  everything.  A  con  trib- 
utary cause  of  the  condition  just  described  is,  I  think,  a  tacit  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  public  that  education  is  finished 
when  one  leaves  the  university.  Adult  reading  and  study  after  the 
completion  of  formal  education  has  not  been  as  widespread  among 
our  people  as  is  desirable.  Professional  educators  have  assiduously 
sought  to  prevent  the  evil  results  described.  Some  have  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  that  graduates  should  "know"  more  whether 
they  could  "think"  better  or  not.  These  have  thought  that  "by  enrich- 
ing the  curriculum"  they  were  meeting  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
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Some  have  seen,  correctly,  in  my  opinion,  that  what  is  needed  is  not 
knowledge  of  many  subjects  but  intensive  training  in  a  few,  leaving 
the  wider  knowledge  to  be  sought  by  students  after  their  formal  edu- 
cation is  completed.  Still  others,  both  disregarding  the  "enrichment 
of  the  curriculum"  and  unwilling  to  specify  the  narrow  field  desirable 
for  intensive  training,  being  unduly  influenced,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by 
pressure  of  outside  opinion  or  student  demand  for  "freedom  of  choice," 
have  offered  for  sale  the  educational  "department-store"  assortment 
of  studies,  leaving  it  to  students  to  make  their  own  selections  with 
more  or  less  advice  from  teachers  or  mentors  or  advisers,  more  or  less 
experienced  than  themselves. 

The  essence  of  the  educational  process  is  thinking.  Teaching  that 
does  not  produce  or  stimulate  thought  is  not  good  teaching.  Thinking, 
in  some  degree  of  complexity  and  depth,  is  possible  to  every  student. 
It  is  to  be  stimulated  by  asking  questions  and  seeking  the  answers 
through  one's  own  efforts.  But  time  is  necessary  to  high  thought; 
reflection,  to  sound  conclusions.  Knowledge  is  neither  wisdom  nor 
judgment,  although  it  is  necessary  to  the  successful  application  of 
either.  Hence  crowded  curricula  and  hurried  study  are  both  peda- 
gogic ally  bad.  It  is  better  to  be  able  to  think  in  a  few  subjects  than 
to  be  voluble  in  many. 

The  various  remedial  theories  have  found  expression  in  corre- 
sponding changes  of  the  organized  curriculum.  Holding  the  belief  that 
all  students  who  get  a  bachelor's  degree  should  have  the  general  edu- 
cation given  by  the  liberal  arts  college,  some  have  insisted  that  col- 
lege and  university  courses  in  technical,  professional,  and  vocational 
lines  should  rest  upon  a  general  education.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
think  it  inadvisable  that  an  engineering  course,  a  course  in  business 
training,  and  similar  curricula  should  rest  upon  high  school  education 
only.  Some  of  this  group  have  therefore  proposed  a  one-year's  general 
course  or  a  two-years'  general  course  for  prospective  engineers  and 
aspirants  for  degrees  in  similar  vocational  or  professional  fields. 
Others,  thinking  this  not  enough,  urge  prospective  professional  and 
vocational  students  to  take  a  four-year  general  course  and  get  an  arts' 
degree  before  beginning  their  other  work.  Therefore,  in  some  colleges 
and  universities  we  find  the  curriculum  divided  into  junior  college, 
including  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  senior  college,  including 
the  semi-professional  work.  Others  have  a  general  freshman  year; 
that  is,  a  general  course  of  study  that  all  students  take  whatever  their 
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future  classification.  Still  a  third  method  followed,  which  is  the  one 
that  has  long  prevailed  at  Illinois,  is  to  provide  virtually  a  general 
freshman  year  without  collecting  the  students  into  one  organization 
but  permitting  them  from  the  first  to  enroll  in  the  colleges  of  their 
choice,  although  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  them 
all  in  this  general  first  year.  The  educational  plan  and  the  result  is 
the  same  as  if  the  freshmen  were  all  segregated  from  their  respective 
colleges  and  treated  as  a  freshman  college  group,  as  has  been  done 
elsewhere. 

The  problem  which  these  various  maneuvers  are  attempts  to  solve, 
is  this:  how  much,  if  any,  of  a  "general  culture"  course  is  necessary 
for  engineers,  agriculturalists,  business  men,  etc.?  Is  it  represented 
by  the  work  of  one  college  year,  or  of  two,  or  of  three  as  some  are 
now  planning,  or  of  four? 

The  question  may  be  put  in  another  way.  Are  the  courses  of 
study  offered  as  suitable  for  prospective  engineers,  bachelors  of  sci- 
ence, and  students  in  other  vocational  and  semi-professional  fields,  to 
be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  old  general  college  course  either  in 
educational  character  or  in  their  suitability  to  turn  out  people  who 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  on  an  educational  level  with  the  graduates 
of  the  old  college  course?  The  old  answer  was  in  the  negative.  The 
scientific  or  English  course  was  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the  classical. 
In  answering  the  question,  however,  we  must  remember  that  even  in 
the  old  college  course  men  specialized,  for  example,  in  the  classics  or 
science  or  mathematics  or  what  not,  and  therefore  had  a  narrower 
training  than  those  who  did  not  specialize  at  all.  Were  these  specialists 
better  educated  than  the  graduate  of  today's  engineering  course,  rest- 
ing upon  a  high  school  preparation?  Moreover,  the  general  college 
course  aimed  at  producing  specialists  of  a  kind.  They  were  men  sup- 
posed to  be  well  informed  in  subjects  that  made  them  good  leaders  in 
public  affairs.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  prospective  agricultural,  engi- 
neering, and  business  student  should  have  this  training  in  addition  to 
ais  special  training?  To  be  sure,  a  negative  answer  must  not  be  pushed 
boo  far,  for  certainly  every  good  citizen  should  have  an  education  that 
will  enable  him  to  participate  intelligently  in  public  affairs  even 
:hough  he  may  not  make  public  life  his  vocation.  The  difficulty  in  a 
country  like  ours  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  every  citizen  on  occasion 
appears  to  think  that  he  is  as  capable  as  any  other  of  passing  judg- 
nent  upon  momentous   affairs  of  public   concern,  whether  they  be 
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finance,  foreign  relations,  tariff,  or  anything  else.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  general  culture  which  leaders  in  every  line  may  well  be  expected  to 
have  as  part  of  their  general  social  preparation.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  years  ago  the  educational  period  for  men  who  were  going 
into  business  extended  considerably  beyond  the  college  years.  They 
got  their  general  education  in  college  and  then  spent  one  or  more  years 
in  getting  the  training  necessary  for  their  callings.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint about  this  because  the  latter  years  of  their  preparation  were 
not  regarded  as  being  in  their  educational  period,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were.  When  we  attempt  to  give  that  special  training  in 
college  or  university  we  are  then  told  that  we  are  keeping  young  men 
from  their  callings  too  long.  It  is  doubtful,  it  seems  to  me,  whether 
the  two,  or  three,  or  even  four-year  general  course,  plus  a  three  or 
four-year  special  course  is  any  longer  a  period  of  training  than  young 
men  used  to  have  for  the  same  callings  when  part  of  it  was  informal. 
Certainly,  the  courses  of  training  for  business,  engineering,  and  other 
subjects  have  shortened,  if  they  have  not  entirely  replaced,  the  periods 
of  "apprenticeship"  formerly  regarded  as  necessary.  Suitable  engi- 
neering, agricultural,  or  other  courses  probably  could  be  condensed 
into  three,  if  not  two,  years  and  superimposed  upon  a  general  course, 
without  lengthening  the  period  of  study  unduly.  In  fact,  an  inspection 
of  the  curriculum  shows  that  in  one  way  or  another  this  is  about  what 
the  various  institutions  are  trying  to  do,  although  some  of  them  do  it 
by  methods  that  attract  more  attention  than  others. 

The  issue  is  befogged  by  the  traditional  belief  that  only  a  liberal 
arts  course  should  properly  be  called  a  college  or  university  course. 
The  truth  is  that  these  semi-professional,  semi-vocational  four-year 
courses  of  study  have  come  to  be  college  courses  parallel  with  the  gen- 
eral course  and  not  additions  to  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  long  consent  to  extend  the  period  of  education  by  re- 
quiring first  a  four-year  course  of  study  of  a  general  character  and  a 
second  of  a  special  or  vocational  substance.  One  thing  we  need  is 
more  intensive  education  in  the  lower  grades  in  order  to  prevent  the 
lengthening  of  the  college  period. 

PUBLIC    AND    ENDOWED    UNIVERSITIES 

The  state  university  in  this  country  originated  from  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  have  educational  institutions  which  would  furnish 
opportunities  for  the  education  of  young  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
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of  society,  in  all  lines  of  knowledge  regarded  as  important  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  a  democratic  society.  There  was  an  opinion 
more  or  less  widely  held  that  the  older  institutions  were  provided  for, 
or  at  any  rate  were  more  available  for,  special  social  and  economic 
classes,  either  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  dominated  by  people 
of  those  classes  or  did  not  give  opportunity  for  education  in  the  lines 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  regarded  as  peculiarly  of  inter- 
est to  them.  This  feeling  found  plain  expression  in  the  discussion 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  the  "land  grant  col- 
leges, "  although  it  had  shown  itself  even  earlier,  in  the  discussions 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  state  universities  before  that  time. 
The  opponents  of  this  democratic  movement  in  education  rested  their 
case  on  arguments  similar  to  those  afterwards  used  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  high  schools.  Some  thought  that  education  was  a 
private  matter.  Others  objected  to  the  taxation  of  all  for  the  educa- 
tion of  some.  Still  others  thought  that  the  demand  for  "practical" 
education  was  a  mistake,  that  education  in  the  practical  subjects  was 
not  needed;  one  should  "do"  in  order  to  "learn."  The  small  aristo- 
cratic element  in  society  was  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 
There  were,  of  course,  other  arguments. 

There  is  a  curious  recrudescence,  as  yet  not  on  a  very  large  scale 
but  growing,  of  the  agitation  against  democratic  education  or  the 
maintenance  of  a  publicly  supported  educational  system.  When  one 
studies  the  arguments  that  are  used  against  the  growth  of  publicly 
supported  schools  and  the  people  who  are  using  them,  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  certain  characteristics  of  both.  Many,  I  think  most, 
of  the  critics  may  be  included  in  two  or  three  classes.  There  are, 
first,  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  public  institutions,  having 
received  all  their  education  in  private  academies  and  endowed  colleges. 
In  their  educational  career  they  have  been  set  off,  as  it  were,  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  do  not  know  much  about  their  experiences  or 
their  ideals.  They  have  a  certain  feeling  of  exclusiveness  or  superi- 
ority. Being  wealthy,  as  a  rule,  they  attach  more  importance  than 
they  should  to  the  old  arguments  that  the  cost  of  education  is  too 
great  and  that  they  should  not  be  taxed  to  support  institutions  that 
they  do  not  "use." 

There  is  another  class,  which  is  of  even  more  recent  growth  in 
this  country,  who  seem  critical  of  the  growing  magnitude  of  publicly 
supported  educational  systems.     They  are,  in  part,  college  and  uni- 
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versity  professors,  who  seem  to  feel  that  to  have  too  many  educated 
people  will  rob  the  "educated  class"  of  the  advantages  of  exclusive- 
ness.  They  themselves  have  recently  attained  position  in  the  more 
or  less  exclusive  class  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
large.  Many  of  these  fellow-citizens,  therefore,  are  against  having 
"too  many"  come  to  college  and  favor  excluding  those  that  they  think 
are  not  fit,  fitness  being  determined  by  means  which  they  establish. 

Still  another  class  of  opponents,  or  at  any  rate  critics,  of  the 
growth  of  publicly  supported  education,  are  those  who  are  impressed 
with  the  failures  of  college  educated  men  and  women,  and  therefore 
insist  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  go  through  college  at  all. 
They  have  succeeded  without  a  college  education.  Therefore,  a  col- 
lege education  is  unnecessary.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  "if  a 
student  belongs  to  the  highest  tenth  of  his  class,  in  general  to  a  group 
marked  excellent,  his  chances  of  achieving  a  career  in  life  distinguished 
by  the  approval  of  his  fellow  men  are  forty  times  as  great  as  they 
are,  on  the  average,  if  he  belongs  to  the  lower  nine  tenths."1  Still 
others  are  moved,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  against  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions  because  of  their  own  legitimate  and  proper  interest 
in  endowed  institutions.  They  fear  injury  to  them  from  the  growth 
of  the  publicly  supported  universities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  opposition  of 
any  of  these  classes  for  the  reasons  that  they  give.  Both  kinds  of 
institutions  are  necessary  in  a  democratic  republic  like  ours.  Each 
class  has  its  limitations.  But  each,  in  the  long  run,  promotes  the 
welfare  of  the  other. 

One  statement  not  infrequently  made,  especially  by  the  over- 
ardent  friends  of  endowed  universities,  is  that  publicly  supported 
universities  are  controlled  and  administered  directly  by  public  officers, 
and,  therefore,  being  part  of  the  "government,"  are  not  as  free  to 
teach  as  are  the  endowed  universities.  In  short,  there  is  a  claim  that 
there  is  greater  "academic  freedom"  in  the  one  class  than  in  the  other. 
One  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  both  classes  of  institutions 
can  hardly  hold  this  view.  To  class  publicly  supported  educational 
institutions — public  schools  and  state  universities — as  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  then  to  infer  that  their  educational  policies  are  controlled 
and  directed  by  government  officers  in  the  same  sense  that  the  policies 
of  asylums  or  prisons  are  controlled,  is  simply  to  play  upon  the  word 
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" government."  The  state  university  and,  indeed,  the  whole  system  of 
public  education  in  this  country,  is  not  a  part  of  the  government  in  a 
legal,  judicial,  or  politically  administrative  sense.  The  system  is  a 
•  new  growth  distinct  from  the  legislative  and  the  judicial,  and,  in  the 
main,  from  the  ordinary  executive  divisions  of  government.  It  is  the 
developmental  agency  of  society  in  the  sense  that  while  disseminating 
existing  knowledge  through  its  teaching  of  youth,  it  seeks  constantly 
to  discover  new  knowledge,  to  blaze  new  paths  of  progress  in  every 
line  of  social  activity.  This  is  the  career  of  the  state  university  as 
well  as  of  the  endowed  university.  Over  a  period  of  years  one  has 
been  as  free  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  as  the  other.  Both  have 
been  subject  to  interference  when  they  were  young  and  weak.  Both 
are  likely  to  be  interfered  with  now,  even  if  they  are  strong,  by  inter- 
ests of  one  kind  and  another,  whether  monetary,  social,  religious,  or 
political.  Certainly  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  attempts  to 
interfere  with  teaching  and  administration  in  the  older  colleges  and 
universities  can  believe  that  the  endowed  institutions  operate  in  what 
one  educator  has  recently  called  "the  sphere  of  liberty,"  and  that  state 
institutions  operate  in  the  "sphere  of  government."  The  distinction  is 
specious  and  rests,  as  I  have  said,  on  a  play  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "government." 

All  the  older  institutions  were  founded  by  people  who  gave  money 
for  specific  purposes.  Educational  history,  even  in  this  country,  has 
many  illustrations  of  endowed  institutions  that  have  been  controlled 
by  donors  of  gifts  or  by  groups  of  other  kinds.  It  was  in  some  of  the 
endowed  eastern  institutions  that  a  struggle  was  carried  on  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  for  the  removal  of  professors  who  were  believers  in 
free  trade  and  free  silver.  It  was  one  of  these  institutions  that  moves 
in  the  sphere  of  "liberty"  whose  president  lost  his  position  because  of 
his  views  on  one  of  these  subjects.  It  was  a  state  university  which 
some  thirty  years  ago  issued  a  pronunciamiento  in  favor  of  academic 
freedom.  When  the  endowed  universities  and  colleges  were  young  and 
weak,  they  were  controlled  more  or  less  by  denominational  agencies. 
When  they  became  strong  or  had  sufficient  monetary  inducements 
they  broke  away  from  these.  When  state  universities  are  young  and 
weak  they  are  likely  to  be  controlled  more  or  less  by  political  in- 
fluences. Even  after  they  become  strong,  attempts  may  be  made  to  in- 
fluence their  administration  by  political  pressure.  As  both  classes  of  in- 
stitutions become  strong  they  may  be,  and  under  proper  conditions  are, 
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equally  free  from  domination  by  the  influences  to  which  they  are 
peculiarly  exposed.  Moreover,  even  the  privately  endowed  institutions 
are  in  a  measure  publicly  supported  because  of  exemption  from  tax- 
ation and  they,  like  the  publicly  supported  institutions,  are  accountable 
to  public  opinion.  Both  classes  claim  to  be  public  institutions.  Both  are 
seeking  to  promote  public  welfare.  Both  in  a  true  use  of  the  words  are 
subject,  therefore,  to  public  control. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  this  matter  because  the  state  university 
is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  self-denial  that  democracy  affords. 
The  aim  of  the  people  in  establishing  it  is  to  provide  themselves  with 
an  institution  in  which  freedom  of  opinion  and  teaching  shall  prevail 
for  the  sake  of  social  progress.  The  people  at  large  understand  very 
well  and  believe  very  thoroughly  that  it  is  necessary  to  tolerate  the 
holding  and  teaching  of  what  ordinarily  are  called  erratic  doctrines 
in  any  field  of  thought  if  liberty  is  to  be  conserved  and  progress  is  to 
be  promoted.  The  history  of  state  universities  shows  no  greater  or 
more  numerous  restrictions  on  this  doctrine  than  does  that  of  endowed 
universities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  or  diminish  the  influence  or  check  the 
growth  of  either  the  privately  endowed  or  publicly  supported  colleges 
and  universities.  Both  are  necessary  in  a  society  and  government 
like  ours.  A  democratic  republic  cannot  survive  without  an  educated 
citizenry,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  political 
necessity.  An  educated  citizenry  is  a  better  class  of  producers  and  a 
better  class  of  buyers  than  an  uneducated  one.  They  demand  and 
provide  for  themselves  a  higher  standard  of  living.  They  demand  a 
higher  minimum  wage  standard,  a  higher  minimum  educational  stand- 
ard, a  higher  minimum  general  social  standard,  a  higher  minimum  of 
intelligence  and  character  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  than  an 
uneducated  citizenry  can  do.  The  old  New  England  factory  hand 
who  used  to  study  astronomy  or  botany  or  literature  in  his  leisure 
was  a  better  citizen  than  an  equally  skilled  artisan  who  had  no  such 
leisure  interests.  It  is  better  to  have  people  who  work  with  their 
hands  interested  in  economic  and  social  subjects  and  in  public  welfare 
than  to  have  them  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  such  subjects.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  incongruity  between  higher  education  and  manual  labor. 

The  alleged  growing  cost  of  education  is,  relatively  speaking,  fic- 
titious. Of  course,  the  expense  is  greater  in  the  aggregate.  I  have 
not  myself  seen  any  proof  that  it  has  grown  greater  in  proportion  to 
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the  number  educated  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  things.  I 
believe  that  the  people  will  continue  to  insist  on  providing  their  own 
system  of  education  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
in  preparation  for  the  welfare  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. If  they  do  not,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  see  in  the 
future  a  disappearance  of  our  democratic  ideals  and  the  substitution 
of  class  rule — political,  economic,  and  social. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Kinley 

President 
University  of  Illinois 
December  1,  1927 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean, 
Kendric  C.  Babcock) 

The  year  of  this  College  which  closed  in  June  was,  in  practically  all 
respects,  a  normal  university  year,  characterized  by  a  rising  enroll- 
ment, from  4,145  to  4,476,  an  improved  efficiency  of  the  faculty  in 
teaching  and  in  scholarly  productivity,  and  a  development  of  closer 
relations  between  administrative  officers  on  the  one  hand  and  students 
and  their  parents  on  the  other.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cheerful 
cooperation  has  characterized  the  work  of  the  staffs  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  with  a  single  exception. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  the  staff  of  my 
office,  a  considerable  reorganization  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Assistant  Dean  H.  V.  Canter,  who  had  served  so  long  and  help- 
fully on  part-time,  was  released  for  full-time  work  in  the  Department 
of  Classics,  where  his  large  experience  as  a  teacher  and  his  prestige  as 
a  scholar  were  specially  needed.  Associate  Professor  Waldo  Shumway 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  was  appointed  assistant  dean  on  three- 
fourths  time  and  has  proved  in  this  probational  year  to  be  a  peculiarly 
energetic,  efficient,  and  resourceful  man  in  the  work.  He  has  had 
direct  charge  of  registration,  changes  of  study  lists  of  students,  delin- 
quent students,  and  semester  reports.  A  more  prompt  and  specific 
report  than  hitherto  of  the  work  of  the  slow,  indifferent,  or  handi- 
capped students  is  sent  after  each  of  the  four  mid-semester  reports  on 
scholarship  to  the  parents  of  such  students  and  a  duplicate  is  sent  to 
the  student.  These  are  combined  with  personal  interviews  with  the 
students  and  with  parents.  The  results  have  been  decidedly  gratify- 
ing. 

FACULTY 

The  retirement  of  six  major  and  distinguished  members  of  the  staff 
on  September  1,  under  the  age  limit  fixed  by  the  statutes  governing 
retiring  allowances,  compelled  an  unprecedented  number  of  adjust- 
ments during  the  year.  Since  these,  of  course,  were  more  or  less 
definitely  anticipated,  the  shock  to  departmental  organizations  has 
been  less  severe  than  was  at  first  feared.  Four  of  these  men — Pro- 
fessors Noyes,  Parr,  Trelease,  and  Barton — are  actively  engaged  upon 
research  projects  and  official  duties  at  the  University  and  are  helpfully 
cooperative  in  the  life  of  the  campus  throughout  the  year.    Following 
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the  retirement  of  Professor  Julius  Goebel,  Professor  N.  C.  Brooks 
became  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  German.  His  efforts  in  this 
capacity  have  fortunately  prevented  any  loss  of  momentum  and  the 
department  has  increased  during  the  year  both  in  its  undergraduate 
and  its  graduate  registration. 

The  following  persons  were  on  leave  during  the  year: 

Assistant  Professor  C.  E.  Bradbury  of  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Design,  on  sabbatical  leave  in  Europe. 

Professor  D.  K.  Dodge  of  the  Department  of  English,  on  sick 
leave  in  California. 

Associate  Professor  H.  S.  V.  Jones  of  the  Department  of  English, 
on  sabbatical  leave  in  France. 

Assistant  Professor  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders  of  the  Department  of 
English,  on  leave  without  pay  for  a  research  engagement. 

Assistant  Professor  Coleman  R.  Griffith  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  on  leave  in  Germany  without  pay  to  be  Guggenheim  fel- 
low. 

Assistant  Professor  Paul  T.  Young  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, on  leave  in  Europe  without  pay  to  be  National  Research 
Council  fellow. 

Professor  Charles  Zeleny  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  on  sab- 
batical leave  in  Europe. 

The  new  appointments  effective  this  year  for  positions  above  the 
rank  of  instructor  were: 

Dr.  Homer  L.  Shantz,  professor  of  botany  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment 

Dr.  D.  B.  Keyes,  professor  of  industrial  chemistry 

Dr.  N.  W.  Krase,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry 

Dr.  C.  L.  Finney,  assistant  professor  of  English 

Dr.  M.  T.  Herrick,  assistant  professor  of  English 

Mr.  W.  P.  Sandford,  assistant  professor  of  English 

Dr.  H.  F.  Fletcher,  assistant  professor  of  English 

Dr.  J.  H.  Caskey,  associate  in  English 

Dr.  W.  C.  Casey,  associate  in  political  science 

Dr.  Alexander  Weinstein,  associate  in  zoology 

During  the  year  provision  has  been  made  for  two  important  ap- 
pointments: Professor  Louis  Cons,  of  Princeton  University,  to  be 
professor  of  French,  and  Professor  A.  W.  Aron,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German  in  Oberlin  College,  to  be  professor  of  German  and 
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head  of  the  department.  These  two  major  appointments  make  pro- 
vision for  a  very  material  strengthening  of  the  work  in  modern 
language,  providing,  as  they  do,  for  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  McKenzie  and  the  retirement  of  Professor  Goebel. 

Certain  promotions  to  the  rank  of  associate  or  to  higher  ranks, 
and  certain  changes  of  title,  were  made  effective  during  the  year  just 
closed.  Assistant  Professor  L.  W.  Murphy  was  made  director  of  the 
courses  in  journalism,  in  place  of  acting  director.  Dr.  Harold  R. 
Wanless  was  changed  from  instructor  to  associate  in  geology.  In 
history,  Associate  Professor  T.  C.  Pease  was  made  full  professor; 
Assistant  Professors  F.  C.  Dietz  and  A.  0.  Craven  were  made  asso- 
ciate professors;  and  Associate  A.  S.  Roberts  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor. In  mathematics,  Assistant  Professor  Lytle  became  associate 
professor.  The  increasing  duties  of  Professor  A.  H.  Daniels  as  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  led  him  to  give  up  the  headship  of  the  department,  and 
Professor  M.  T.  McClure  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  psychology, 
two  instructors,  Alice  H.  Sullivan  and  G.  D.  Higginson,  were  pro- 
moted to  be  associates. 

Among  the  honors  which  have  come  to  members  of  the  faculty, 
three  should  be  singled  out  for  special  mention.  Professor  Roger 
Adams  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  was  awarded  the  Nichols 
medal  by  the  New  York  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
for  his  research  in  chaulmoogra  oil  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  leprosy.  Professor  J.  W.  Garner  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  served  as  annual  lecturer  of  the  Stokes  Foundation  at  New 
York  University.  Professor  E.  C.  Hayes  of  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology was  one  of  the  six  Americans  to  be  elected  to  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  German  Sociological  Society. 

ENROLLMENT 

From  year  to  year  the  pressure  of  student  enrollments  in  different 
departments  necessarily  varies,  partly  because  of  popular  interest,  as 
for  example,  in  the  study  of  Spanish  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Great  War,  partly  because  of  strong  personalities  in  departments,  and 
partly  because  of  shifts  in  the  center  of  gravity  in  higher  educational 
organization.  The  interest  in  the  social  sciences  which  characterizes 
certain  tendencies  in  present  day  education  has  manifested  itself 
here  in  the  rapid  rise  of  enrollments  for  both  semesters  during  the  last 
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three  or  four  years  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Political  Science, 
and  Sociology,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Department                                        1923-24  1924-25  1925-26  1926-27 

History 3751           4961  5847  6168 

Political  Science 1394           1546  1915  2178 

Sociology 1331           1540  1734  1727 

Not  all  of  these  changes  can  be  anticipated,  at  least  not  in  their 
magnitude,  and,  as  a  consequence,  rapid  adjustment  to  unexpected 
enrollment  has  had  to  be  made  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  last  three  years. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  enrollments  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  College  during  the  last  four  years  are  shown  in  the  following  tab- 
ulations. The  figures  used  are  those  of  the  total  enrollment  of  both 
semesters  combined  in  one  figure,  though  of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  enrollments  are  not  always  evenly  divided  between  the 
two  semesters.  The  figures  in  the  parentheses  are  those  for  the  en- 
rollment for  both  semesters  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Department  1928-24     1924-25     1925-26     1926-27 

Art  and  Design 766  756  899  955 

(1) 

Astronomy 72  78  85  121 

(8)  (8)  (6)  (4) 

Bacteriology 446  501  544  589 

(80)  (78)  (90)  (101) 

Botany 814  852  973  862 

(186)  (183)  (153)  (138) 

Chemistry 5376  5212  5171  5772 

(764)  (675)  (674)  (823) 

Classics 710  749  908  1193 

(79)  (63)  (76)  (99) 

English 12318  13577  15495  15559 

(267)  (189)  (296)  (373) 

Entomology 319  310  315  308 

(46)  (56)  (54)  (34) 

Geology 1701  1575  1689  1993 

(44)  (40)  (50)  (67) 

German 821  952  1126  1261 

(51)  (38)  (44)  (51) 

History 3751  4961  5847  6168 

(125)  (174)  (175)  (224) 

Mathematics 5419  5616  6430  6743 

(190)  (207)  (243)  (226) 
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Department                                          1928-24  1924.-25  1925-26  1926-27 

Philosophy 766  853  1124  1375 

(41)  (18)  (49)  (37) 

Physiology 572  777  1017  970 

(12)  (14)  (24)  (32) 

Political  Science 1394  1546  1915  2178 

(109)  (57)  (127)  (126) 

Psychology 1698  1802  1726  1827 

(64)  (30)  (35)  (62) 

Romance  Languages 5168  5560  6431  7016 

(134)  (188)  (201)  (167) 

Sociology 1331  1540  1734  1727 

(24)  (35)  (46)  (51) 

Zoology 1272  1467  1858  1841 

(182)  (200)  (242)  (280) 

Some  of  the  most  notable  percentages  of  increase  during  the  cur- 
rent year  are  shown  by  the  following  round  numbers:  astronomy,  42; 
chemistry,  11;  classics,  31;  geology,  18;  German,  12;  political  science, 
14;  French,  14.  Slight  decreases  appear  in  the  Departments  of  Ento- 
mology, Physiology,  Sociology,  and  Zoology. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

Considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruction  has  taken 
place  with  the  appointment  of  stronger  groups  of  men  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  faculty  of  the  College,  notably  in  the  Departments  of 
English,  Geology,  Political  Science,  and  Psychology. 

Several  departments  in  the  College  are  cooperating  with  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Educational  Policy  in  an  experiment  with  certain 
specially  selected  groups  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  the 
students,  as  shown  in  their  previous  records.  The  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  has  continued  the  experiment  of  revising  the 
section  lists  on  the  basis  of  information  furnished  in  certain  prognosis 
tests,  using  material  worked  up  by  the  departments  in  certain  other 
institutions. 

The  present  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  were  set 
up  in  1913-14,  following  the  amalgamation  of  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts  and  the  College  of  Science.  Only  minor  changes  have  since 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time.  In  the  intervening  years  the  Col- 
leges of  Commerce  and  Education  were  created  as  separate  units,  each 
giving  its  own  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  creation  of  these  new 
divisions,  the  enrollment  in  the  College  is  now  higher  than  it  has  ever 
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been  before.  The  faculty  of  the  College  has  begun  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  a  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree, with  a  view  to  introducing  more  flexibility  and  freedom,  and  to 
coordinating  the  college  requirements  of  the  first  two  years  with  the 
work  done  by  the  students  in  the  secondary  schools. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 

BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director, 
C.  M.  Thompson) 

The  year  which  has  just  ended  has  been  one  of  progress.  There  has 
been  evident  a  greater  seriousness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  a  keener  interest  in  the  more  advanced  work  in  the 
different  fields  of  study,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate.  There 
has  been  excellent  cooperation  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  all 
phases  of  the  administrative  and  instructional  work  of  the  College, 
and  considerable  activity  in  research. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

With  the  exception  of  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  John  E.  Slater  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1925-26,  and  the  return  of  Professor  Frank  T. 
Carlton  of  DePauw  University  to  that  institution,  there  have  been  no 
important  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  College.  Assistant  Professors 
C.  F.  Schlatter  and  A.  G.  Anderson  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
associate  professor,  and  Dr.  Edward  Berman  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Valentine 
were  promoted  to  assistant  professorships. 

It  has  consistently  been  the  aim  of  this  College  to  maintain  as 
high  a  level  of  instruction  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  work  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  faculty  is  supervised  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  by  those  in  charge  of  the  larger  courses,  and  the  instruction 
is  thus  well  coordinated. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  NATIONAL  MEETINGS  AND 
RESEARCH   ACTIVITIES 

I  have  sought  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  faculty  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  annual  conferences  held  by  the 
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various  organizations  of  men  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  the  same 
field.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  of  our  total  staff  of  seventy-three 
during  the  past  year,  thirty-seven  were  in  attendance  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  its  allied  organi- 
zations. A  considerably  smaller  number  attended  meetings  of  less 
well  known  associations.  The  faculty  was  well  represented  upon  the 
programs  of  these  conferences,  and  in  several  instances  were  honored 
by  election  to  office.  For  the  year  1926,  Professor  F.  A.  Russell  was 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Marketing  and 
Advertising,  and  Professor  E.  J.  Filbey  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Instructors  in  Accounting.  At  the  present 
time  Professor  Fernald  is  vice  president  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  Illinois. 

Practically  all  members  of  the  staff  are  interested  in  work  of  a 
research  nature,  and  many  are  active  contributors  to  the  literature  of 
their  field  of  study.  During  the  year  1926-27,  publications  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  this  College  included  eleven  book  notices  and 
reviews,  forty-eight  articles  and  twelve  books,  in  addition  to  five  bul- 
letins issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

THE  TWENTY-FIVE  YEAR  CELEBRATION 
AND  CONFERENCE 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  fully  committed  to  the  four-year  under- 
graduate curriculum  for  the  study  of  commerce;  but  I  am  no  less 
certain  that  the  leaders  of  industry  ten  and  twenty  years  hence  will 
be  men  who  have  supplemented  such  a  curriculum  with  one  or  more 
years  of  advanced  study  in  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fields  of  finance, 
accounting,  business  administration,  industrial  relations,  transporta- 
tion and  related  subjects.  On  May  17,  1927,  a  conference  on  graduate 
work  in  business  education  was  held  at  the  University,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  its  courses  in 
business.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  as 
possible  of  those  juniors  and  seniors  who  had  exhibited  qualities  of 
potential  leadership,  and  a  gratifying  degree  of  interest  in  the  con- 
ference was  manifested  by  these  students.  The  formal  program  of 
the  principal  session  included  the  following  addresses: 
I.  "Graduate  Training  for  Business  and  the  Role  of  Economic  The- 
ory in  this  Training" Dr.  M.  J.  Wasserman 

II.  Aims  and  Opportunities  in  Particular  Fields 

A — "Graduate  Work  in  Administration" Dr.  F.  A.  Russell 
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B — "The  Purpose  of  a  Graduate  Course  in  International  Trade" 
Professor  Simon  Litman 

C — "Possibilities  of  Graduate  Work  in  the  Economics  of  Trans- 
portation and  Public  Utilities" Dr.  H.  M.  Gray 

D — "Graduate  Work  in  the  Field  of  Industrial  Relations" 

Dr.  Edward  Berman 

E — "The  Aims  of  Graduate  Work  in  Accounting" 

Professor  A.  C.  Littleton 

F — "The  Attraction- of  the  Field  of  Finance  to  the  Grad- 
uate Student" Dr.  M.  H.  Hunter 

III.  "The  Nature  of  Economic  Research  and  the  Opportunities 

for  Carrying  it  on  Cooperatively  at  the  University  of 
Illinois" Dr.  Otto  Gressens 

IV.  "Some  Satisfactions  of  Graduate  Study" Corliss  Anderson 

V.  "The  How  of  Graduate  Work" Dean  C.  M.  Thompson 

ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment  in  this  College  has  remained  substantially  stationary 
for  six  years,  at  figures  between  2,050  and  2,150.  For  the  year  1926- 
27  the  registration  shows  a  total  of  2,079  undergraduate  students  in 
the  College.  There  were  also  121  students  doing  graduate  work  in 
commerce  subjects.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1927, 
280  bachelors'  degrees  were  granted  in  this  College.  In  the  same 
period,  thirty  persons  received  the  master's  degree  and  six  the  doctor's 
degree  for  graduate  work  in  this  field. 

ADVISING  STUDENTS 

As  in  previous  years  some  forty  members  of  the  teaching  staff  gave  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  and  attention  to  advising  students  throughout 
the  school  year.  Under  the  plans  of  our  advisory  system  we  secured 
intimate  contact  with  all  freshman  students,  all  students  on  probation, 
all  foreign  students,  all  unclassified  students,  and  I  myself  had  per- 
sonal charge  of  all  students  on  "C"  probation.  This  work  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Kline.  The  practical  result  of  the  work 
done  under  this  method  of  advising  was  that  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter I  had  from  the  adviser  and  from  the  instructors  who  had  these 
advised  students  in  class  a  complete  report,  which  enabled  us  to  answer 
the  many  inquiries  which  our  office  receives  from  parents  and  other 
persons  interested,  as  well  as  to  act  intelligently  upon  such  subsequent 
petitions  as  may  be  made  by  students  who  are  in  one  of  these  groups. 
Continuing  the  work  of  previous  years,  my  office,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  L.  E.  Kline,  carried  on  the  placement  of  our  seniors  and 
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of  other  students  who  desired  positions  in  the  field  of  business.  Each 
senior  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  many  seniors  and  other 
students  from  various  other  colleges  on  the  campus,  was  interviewed 
with  a  view  to  assisting  him  in  the  selection  of  the  branch  of  business 
for  which  he  seemed  qualified.  These  students  then  were  brought  in 
personal  contact  with  the  representatives  of  business  houses  who  vis- 
ited us,  or  were  referred  to  those  other  houses  which  inquired  by  mail. 
During  the  year  thirty-eight  firms  sent  representatives  to  the  campus 
and  103  inquired  after  likely  material  to  meet  their  needs,  which 
varied  from  one  to  as  many  as  forty  persons.  Owing  to  business  con- 
ditions, there  was  a  shortage  of  men  in  some  fields  and  a  shortage  of 
positions  in  others.  During  the  year  there  was  noted  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  firms  which  had  been  here  the  previous  year 
to  conduct  negotiations  by  mail,  inasmuch  as  the  understanding  exist- 
ing between  their  offices  and  ours  has  made  it  possible  to  do  away  in 
some  cases  with  the  trip  to  the  campus. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  WORK 

During  the  past  year  we  again  placed  several  Illinois  graduates  as 
secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce,  not  only  in  Illinois  but  in  several 
other  states.  In  the  course  of  our  work  during  the  year  we  made  con- 
tacts with  a  number  of  boards  of  directors  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assure  their  selecting  Illinois  men  whenever  they  may  be  in  need  of  a 
secretary.  At  the  close  of  the  year  forty-five  former  students  were 
engaged  in  secretarial  work.  Of  these,  thirty-eight  are  secretaries  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and  seven  are  engaged  in  trade  association 
work.  Of  the  forty-five,  twenty-one  are  located  within  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  in  various  other  states. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

The  general  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  are: 

1.  To  study  the  economic  and  industrial  conditions  within  the 
State. 

2.  To  direct  attention  to  the  practices  of  good  business  manage- 
ment. 

3.  To  investigate  methods  for  securing  the  best  executive  control 
of  business. 

The  Bureau  devotes  its  entire  attention  to  investigations  of  spe- 
cific business  problems.    In  all  of  the  studies  so  far  undertaken,  atten- 
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tion  has  been  centered  on  the  problems  of  the  individual  business, 
either  directly  by  a  study  of  specific  administrative  problems,  or  in- 
directly by  a  study  of  conditions  in  a  particular  industry  which  affect 
the  business  units  in  that  industry. 

The  results  of  the  research  carried  on  in  the  Bureau  are  published 
in  the  form  of  bulletins.  A  series  of  such  bulletins  is  now  being  pub- 
lished on  the  financial  ratios  of  public  utility  companies.  Recently  an 
extensive  study  of  the  Chicago  money  market  was  begun.  All  of  the 
bulletins  thus  far  published  by  the  Bureau  are  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution. 

The  following  bulletins  were  published  by  the  Bureau  in  1926-27: 

The  Financial  Productivity  of  Public  Utility  Companies. 

The  Natural  Business  Year. 

State  Expenditures  in  Illinois,  1895-1924. 

The  Disposition  of  Public  Utility  Company  Revenue. 

State  Appropriations  for  Social  Purposes  in  Illinois  since  1917. 

The  following  bulletins  are  ready  for  publication: 

The  Earning  Power  Ratios  of  Public  Utility  Companies. 

Cyclical  Fluctuation  in  the  Public  Utility  Industry  in  the  Seventh 
Federal  Reserve  District. 

A  Bibliography  on  the  Business  Cycle. 

Nature  and  Determination  of  Secular  Trend. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  year  has  not  been  marked  by 
any  outstanding  features  or  events,  but  in  my  opinion  has  been  one  of 
satisfactory  progress.  The  new  building  has  served  to  unify  the  faculty 
as  well  as  the  student  body.  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  may  be  said  of 
both  groups  that  the  members  of  each  have  been  happy  in  their  work 
in  an  exceptional  degree  during  the  past  year. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  C.  E.  Chadsey) 

The  College  of  Education  is  somewhat  different  in  its  organization 
from  any  of  the  other  colleges  or  schools  of  the  University.  So  far 
as  the  courses  preparing  students  to  do  work  in  physical  education  and 
industrial  education  are  concerned,  the  College  is  an  undergraduate 
four  year  college  comparable  in  its  problems  to  the  other  undergradu- 
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ate  colleges  of  the  University.  All  work  in  the  College  in  all  other 
fields  is  confined  to  the  junior  and  senior  years,  students  not  being 
permitted  to  matriculate  who  have  not  completed  a  course  of  at  least 
sixty  hours  in  some  other  college  or  school  of  collegiate  rank.  We, 
therefore,  from  one  point  of  view  rank  with  medicine  and  law  as  a 
professional  school  and  from  another  point  of  view  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  four  year  undergraduate  colleges.  Approximately 
four  hundred  of  our  students  are  enrolled  in  their  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  in  athletic  coaching  and  industrial  education.  Over  six 
hundred  are  enrolled  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Between  two 
and  three  hundred  students  ordinarily  enter  each  year  the  College  of 
Education  as  juniors  or  in  some  cases  even  as  seniors  and  complete 
their  work  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  As  a 
result  of  this  organization  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  College 
of  Education  is  considerably  larger  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
thousand  students  enrolled  scattered  throughout  the  four  years  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  distribution. 

There  has  been  no  modification  of  any  kind  in  the  curriculum  and 
work  of  the  courses  in  general  education.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
that  there  have  been  practically  no  changes  in  our  teaching  staff,  either 
in  the  faculty  of  general  education  or  in  the  University  High  School 
or  the  Division  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletic  Coaching.  Under 
these  conditions  there  has  been  a  degree  of  stability  in  the  character 
of  the  work  which  is  fortunate.  The  most  significant  modifications  in 
the  University  High  School  have  occurred  through  the  inauguration  of 
a  department  of  commercial  subjects  and  an  extension  of  the  work  in 
industrial  education  to  include  practical  work  in  printing.  The  regis- 
tration for  this  work  has  justified  the  addition  of  these  activities. 

The  University  High  School  has  again  shown  its  inadequacy  to 
take  care  in  the  best  manner  of  all  of  the  students  who  desire  educa- 
tional practice.  The  number  of  such  students  is  greater  than  we 
should  have  when  the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  high 
school  classes  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  practice  teaching 
facilities  of  the  University  High  School  are  supplemented  in  agricul- 
tural education  by  the  Champaign  High  School  and  Urbana  High 
School  and  in  home  economics  education  by  the  Urbana  High  School 
and  in  music  education  by  the  Lincoln  Elementary  School  of  Urbana. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  if  it  does  not  prove  feasible  to  extend 
the  facilities  of  the  University  High  School  in  the  near  future  by  the 
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establishing  of  junior  high  school  work  we  may  be  compelled  to  seek 
additional  assistance  from  the  local  systems. 

COURSE  IN  ATHLETIC  COACHING 

That  the  work  in  physical  education  is  serving  a  very  valuable  purpose 
in  furnishing  trained  leaders  in  physical  education  activities  is  proved 
by  the  large  number  of  important  positions  which  have  already  been 
filled  by  our  graduates.  Exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment 
of  the  College  of  Education  was  in  this  division  but  as  is  pointed  out 
in  the  special  report,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  attendance  in  ath- 
letic coaching.  The  increase  in  enrollment  over  preceding  years  was 
practically  entirely  in  the  work  in  general  education  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  course  in  athletic  coaching  to  me,  are,  I  think,  of  con- 
siderable interest: 

"Although  the  enrollment  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  course  in  1919,  it  is  from  the  viewpoints  of  improved 
teaching  and  instructional  facilities  that  the  results  are  most  gratify- 
ing. Constant  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  calibre  of  work 
accomplished  by  the  students  so  that  only  men  of  good  scholarship, 
strong  character,  and  promise  will  be  graduated.  Fifty-eight  members 
of  the  fifth  class  to  be  graduated  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  during  the  year.  Thirty-nine  of  these  men  graduated  with  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  physical  education,  while  the  remaining 
nineteen  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education  with 
a  major  in  physical  education. 

"It  is  unquestionably  beyond  the  scope  of  anyone  to  state  with 
any  degree  of  consistent  accuracy,  whether  or  not  a  student  possesses 
the  proper  qualifications  to  develop  into  a  successful  coach.  In  many 
cases  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  kind  of  an  estimate.  Never- 
theless, several  instances  have  occurred  when,  after  one  or  more  years 
of  close  observation  by  the  entire  teaching  staff,  it  has  been  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  students  under  question  would  be  better 
fitted  for  some  other  course.  There  is  manifestly  a  two-fold  duty 
involved.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  students  themselves  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  a  course  for  which  they  are  distinctly  unfit,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  standards  of  the  course  in  athletic  coaching  would  be  im- 
paired. During  the  past  year,  several  faculty  meetings  have  been 
devoted  to  these  discussions.    The  cases  of  all  inferior  students  were 
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discussed,  and  recommendations  made  as  to  their  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  coaching  course.  Each  adviser  was  instructed  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  student  under  his  supervision. 

"The  faculty  system  of  advisers  has  been  in  effect  the  past  year, 
and  has  proved  distinctly  worth  while.  It  is  the  aim  of  each  adviser 
to  create  friendly  contacts  with  the  students  under  his  supervision, 
and  to  advise  them  in  personal  problems  as  well  as  those  encountered 
in  their  scholastic  work.  Personal  interviews  are  frequently  arranged 
for  to  aid  in  the  direction  of  the  student's  activities  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  closer  relations  between  the  instructor  and  student. 

"Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  four  year  course  in  physical 
education,  there  has  been  a  need  for  a  well  defined  curriculum  with 
fewer  electives  permitted.  In  addition  to  the  particular  requirement 
for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Education,  which  calls  for  forty- 
seven  hours  of  credit  in  a  specialized  field,  there  should  be  in  the  case 
of  physical  education  and  athletic  coaching  course  a  greater  number 
of  constants  and  fewer  variables.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  some 
restrictions  as  to  what  courses  must  be  taken  as  parts  of  this  require- 
ment. At  the  present  time  a  student  can  select  whatever  athletic 
coaching  courses  he  wishes,  as  long  as  he  satisfies  the  requirement  as  to 
the  number  of  hours.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  avoid  courses 
that  we  feel  are  extremely  important. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  four  year  curriculum  is  being  revised 
so  as  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  physical  education  or  in 
athletic  coaching  a  greater  opportunity  to  pursue  a  course  that  will 
provide  the  best  training  in  their  respective  fields.  It  is  the  plan  to 
have  the  first  two  years  provide  a  general  training  course  for  all  stu- 
dents; then  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  physical  education,  or  in 
athletic  coaching  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  spend  these  last  two 
years  of  study  in  their  particular  fields.  It  will  be  possible  for  both 
groups  to  elect  courses  in  either  the  physical  education  or  athletic 
coaching  options.  This  will  tend  toward  a  more  thorough  training  in 
their  respective  fields,  without  sacrificing  a  liberal  education  in  either 
phase  of  the  work. 

"Each  of  the  curricula  that  combine  athletic  coaching  and  phy- 
sical education  with  the  following  respective  fields  has  been  revised, 
after  consultation  with  the  head  of  each  course:  Pre-medical,  language, 
journalism,  mathematics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  history." 
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INCREASE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

There  is  little  that  needs  to  be  said  concerning  the  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics education,  music  education  and  agricultural  education.  These 
departments  have  been  able  to  meet  adequately  all  demands  and  have 
not  shown  signs  of  increased  growth  which  bring  up  at  the  present 
time  any  new  problems. 

The  work  in  industrial  education,  however,  seems  to  be  quite  sig- 
nificant. The  registration  in  the  general  courses  that  deal  with  indus- 
trial education  and  vocational  education  in  general  is  extremely  heavy. 
Without  doubt  if  our  teaching  staff  permitted,  additional  classes  could 
be  organized  with  good  advantage.  It  is  also  true  that  the  department 
is  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
all  of  the  industrial  centers.  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have 
quite  reached  the  time  for  expansion  in  this  particular  kind  of  work. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  has  continued  its  activities  along 
the  lines  similar  to  those  which  it  has  followed  in  the  past.  The  bul- 
letins published  by  the  Bureau  this  year  were  as  follows: 

No.  31.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  and  Clark,  John  A.    The  Teacher's 

Responsibility  for  Devising  Learning  Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 
No.  32.  Odell,  Charles  W.    The  Interpretation  of  the  Probable 

Error  and  the  Coefficient  of  Correlation. 
No.  33.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  and  Herriott,  M.  E.    Objectives  of 

United  States  History  in  Grades  Seven  and  Eight. 
No.  34.  Odell,  Charles  W.   Are  College  Students  a  Select  Group? 
No.  35.  Ojemann,  R.  H.    The  Constant  and  Variable  Occupations 

of  the  United  States  in  1920. 
The  following  circulars  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  during  the  year: 
No.  45.  Monroe,  Walter  S.   Teachers'  Objectives. 
No.  46.  Herriott,  M.  E.   How  to  Make  Courses  of  Study  in  the 

Social  Studies. 
No.  47.  Alter,  Donald  D.,  Duguid,  Genevieve,  Kukets,  Walter  R., 

McHarry,   Liesette   J.,   Taylor,   S.   Helen,   Thomsen,  Anne. 

Instructional  Activities  in  the  University  High  School. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  published  a  slightly  lessened 
amount  of  completed  bulletins  and  circulars.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  under  way  during 
the  year  have  not  reached  completion  and  will  doubtless  constitute 
part  of  the  published  work  next  year.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  was  not 
changed  during  the  year  save  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  H.  San- 
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guinet  as  a  half  time  assistant  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Blough, 
who  was  transferred  to  the  instructional  work  in  general  education. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ENGINEERING 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  M.  S.  Ketchum) 

The  past  year  in  the  College  of  Engineering  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress.  The  registration  for  the  current  year  was  1,684  as  compared 
with  1,621  in  1925-26.  This  increase  in  enrollment  is  very  satisfactory, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  registration  in  many  of  the  engineering 
colleges  has  shown  a  decrease  during  the  past  year.  There  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  steady  demand  for  recent  engineering  graduates,  as  well 
as  for  graduate  engineers  who  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  appointments  above  the  rank  of 
instructor  have  been  made:  Whitney  Clark  Huntington  as  professor 
of  civil  engineering  and  head  of  the  department,  John  Stanley  Crandell 
as  professor  of  highway  engineering,  James  Joseph  Doland  as  assistant 
professor  of  sanitary  engineering,  Lew  Wallace  Thayer  as  associate  in 
foundry  practice,  Frederick  H.  Thomas  as  superintendent  of  the  ma- 
chine laboratory,  Donald  B.  Keyes  as  professor  of  industrial  chem- 
istry, and  Everett  G.  Young  as  research  professor  of  railway  me- 
chanical engineering. 

THE  COLLEGE 

The  instruction  in  the  College  of  Engineering  is  embraced  in  fourteen 
curricula,  which  are  administered  in  ten  departments.  The  work  of 
several  of  these  departments  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  has  made  excellent  progress  in 
the  development  of  instruction  in  architectural  design,  in  the  history 
of  architecture,  and  in  architectural  construction.  The  students  in  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  in  design  have  received  many 
awards  this  year  in  the  Beaux  Arts  competitions.  The  courses  in  the 
history  of  architecture  have  continued  to  prove  very  popular  with 
students  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University  as  well  as  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  The  registration  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture,  including  students  in  both  architecture  and  architectural 
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engineering,  makes  it  the  largest  department  of  architecture  in  the 
country. 

The  field  of  the  ceramic  engineer  is  developing,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Ceramic 
Engineering.  To  provide  for  recent  advances  in  ceramics,  the  curricula 
in  ceramics  and  ceramic  engineering  have  been  revised  during  the  past 
year. 

The  instruction  in  civil  engineering  has  been  materially  strength- 
ened during  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  curriculum 
in  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering  as  an  option  in  the  department.  The  most 
notable  advance  in  the  department  during  the  past  year  has  been  in 
the  increased  registration  of  graduate  students.  There  have  been 
eighteen  graduate  students  in  civil  engineering,  one  of  whom  has  com- 
pleted the  work  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  engineering. 

The  registration  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  this 
year  has  shown  a  large  increase  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  This 
increase  in  registration  of  electrical  engineering  students  will  neces- 
sitate additional  instructional  help  in  the  department.  Practically  all 
electrical  engineering  departments  in  the  country  show  a  similar  in- 
crease in  registration,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  use  of  electricity  for  power  purposes  and  to  the  rapid  development 
of  methods  of  transmitting  intelligence  by  wireless  and  other  electrical 
methods. 

The  courses  in  general  engineering  drawing  have  been  especially 
well  developed  to  fit  the  needs  of  freshman  engineering  students.  The 
registration  during  the  present  year  has  shown  a  large  increase,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  an  additional  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  is 
well  organized  and  well  administered.  With  the  funds  available  it  has 
been  possible  during  the  past  year  to  add  several  essential  pieces  of 
equipment  to  the  shop  and  power  laboratories,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  improve  greatly  the  laboratory  instruction. 

The  curriculum  in  mining  engineering  has  been  modified  during 
the  past  year  to  meet  the  changes  recently  made  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry.  The  most  important  change  has  been  the  addition  of 
a  course  in  fire  assaying.  Assaying  is  an  important  part  of  mining 
engineering  and  the  addition  of  this  course  will  materially  strengthen 
the  curriculum. 
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A  study  of  the  individual  registrations  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  this  year  has  shown  that  59  per  cent  of  these  registrations 
were  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  29  per  cent  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences,  5  per  cent  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  2  per 
cent  in  other  colleges,  and  8  per  cent  in  the  Graduate  School. 

During  the  past  year  Professor  C.  T.  Knipp  has  been  absent  on 
sabbatical  leave,  carrying  on  research  investigations  in  Cambridge 
University,  England. 

Opportunities  for  engineering  graduates  in  railway  service  are 
very  limited  and  there  is  little  inducement  for  engineering  graduates 
to  enter  the  field  of  railway  engineering.  The  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Engineering  Association  on  Relations  of  Railways  to 
Universities,  which  consists  of  fifteen  railway  engineers  and  officials 
and  five  engineering  teachers,  has  been  quite  active  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  has  made 
excellent  progress.  The  registration  of  students  in  the  department  has 
shown  a  very  material  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
graduate  work  of  the  department  is  of  very  high  grade  and  is  attract- 
ing a  large  number  of  graduate  students.  Professor  H.  F.  Moore, 
research  professor  of  engineering  materials,  was  honored  by  election 
as  president  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Dr. 
Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  professor  of  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering 
in  charge  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics,  was  retired  under 
the  University  rules  on  September  1,  1926,  after  forty-one  years  of 
service  in  the  University.  Professor  Talbot  has  made  a  notable  record 
as  a  teacher,  scientist,  investigator,  and  engineer.  He  has  been  awarded 
honorary  degrees,  and  has  received  many  honors  and  recognitions  for 
his  work  and  contributions  to  teaching  and  engineering  science. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  engineering  education,  with 
Dr.  William  E.  Wickenden  as  Director,  has  carried  on  active  work 
during  the  year.  The  investigational  work  of  the  committee  has  been 
concluded  and  two  reports  by  the  committee  have  been  presented,  one 
in  November,  1926,  and  the  other  in  June,  1927,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  The  cur- 
ricula suggested  by  this  committee  are  in  almost  complete  accord  with 
those  now  given  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

During  the  past  year  several  of  the  departments  have  held  regular 
meetings  of  their  instructional  staffs.    These  departmental  group  meet- 
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ings  have  proved  very  effective  in  arousing  interest  and  creating  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  among  the  teachers  and  the  members  of  the  research 
staffs.  The  members  of  the  engineering  staff  as  a  whole  have  held 
several  meetings  for  discussion  of  educational  problems.  These  meet- 
ings are  of  great  value  in  giving  the  members  of  the  instructional  staff 
an  incentive  to  discuss  teaching  and  educational  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  their  work. 

During  the  past  year  the  College  of  Engineering  has  given  four 
short  courses  for  practical  men.  The  twelfth  annual  Short  Course  in 
Highway  Engineering  was  held  February  22  to  25,  1927,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Division  of  Highways.  A  Short  Course  in  Industrial 
Gas  Engineering  was  given  June  20  to  July  1,  1927,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Illinois  Gas  Association;  a  Short  Course  for  Firemen  was 
given  June  21  to  24,  1927;  and  a  Short  Course  for  Electric  Metermen 
was  given  June  13  to  18,  1927,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State 
Electric  Association. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  John  Mc- 
Beath  Snodgrass,  professor  of  railway  mechanical  engineering,  which 
occurred  on  December  4,  1926.  Professor  Snodgrass  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  with  the  Class  of  1902  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  was  a  member  of  the  University  faculty  from 
graduation  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  most  important  gifts  to  the  College  of  Engineering  during 
the  past  year  were  a  Huck  rear  axle  from  the  Shelton  Axle  and  Spring 
Company;  an  engine  lathe  from  the  Western  Electric  Company;  an 
improved  type  voltmeter  milliammeter  from  the  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
and  the  Western  Electric  Company;  a  single  electrode,  plate  type 
klydonograph  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; and  steel  castings  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  to  the  new 
Architectural  Building  and  the  completion  of  the  new  Materials  Test- 
ing Laboratory,  the  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering  will  be 
quite  adequately  housed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  Additional  laboratory  space  for  this  depart- 
ment will  be  provided  by  remodeling  the  present  laboratory  for  the- 
oretical and  applied  mechanics. 
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ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  results  obtained  in  research  investigations  in  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
There  are  at  present  eighty  organized  research  investigations  in  the 
College  of  Engineering.  Twenty-five  of  these  investigations  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  aid  of  cooperative  funds.  The  most  important  new 
investigations  undertaken  during  the  year  are  the  investigation  of 
feldspars,  in  cooperation  with  the  Golding  Sons  Company ;  the  investi- 
gation of  cast  iron  enamels,  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  Bureau 
on  Cast  Iron  Enamel,  representing  several  industrial  companies;  and 
an  investigation  of  enameling  on  sheet  steel,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ingram-Richardson  Manufacturing  Company. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Earl  E.  Libman,  National  Research 
Fellow,  has  continued  the  investigation  on  the  surface  tension  of  ele- 
ments, working  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  A  manuscript  covering 
the  results  of  this  investigation  has  been  approved  by  the  staff  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  for  publication  as  a  bulletin. 

The  investigation  of  the  fatigue  of  metals  has  made  very  satis- 
factory progress  during  the  year.  A  new  type  of  testing  machine  for 
fatigue  tests  in  torsion  has  been  developed  and  is  in  use.  A  new  test- 
ing machine  for  fatigue  tests  in  tension  and  compression  is  under  con- 
struction. 

Investigations  of  stresses  in  railway  track  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  N.  Talbot  since  1914.  The  experi- 
mental work  during  the  past  year  has  been  directed  to  the  rail  joint 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  intensity  and  distribution  of  the  stresses 
in  the  splice  bar  and  in  the  rail  at  the  joint. 

The  principal  activities  in  the  cooperative  investigation  of  warm 
air  furnaces  during  the  year  have  been  in  connection  with  the  Research 
Residence.  The  results  obtained  during  the  year  include  data  on  the 
testing  of  two  different  types  of  heating  systems  in  the  Research  Resi- 
dence, with  particular  reference  to  cold  air  duct  placement;  and  tests 
of  warm  air  pipe  insulations  which  were  made  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

The  cooperative  investigation  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating 
installations  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year.    A  manuscript  cov- 
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ering  this  investigation  has  been  approved  by  the  staff  for  publication 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

In  the  cooperative  mines  investigation  during  the  past  year  the 
field  work  has  been  completed  and  the  manuscript  prepared  for  a 
second  bulletin  on  the  measurement  of  air  quantities  and  energy  losses 
in  mine  entries.  This  manuscript  will  be  published  as  Bulletin  No. 
174  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

Very  important  results  have  been  obtained  in  a  research  investi- 
gation carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  on  the  tests 
of  large  rollers.  The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  approved 
by  the  staff  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  research  investigations  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Utilities  Research  Committee,  of  which  Honorable  W.  L.  Abbott  is 
chairman,  have  made  excellent  progress  during  the  year.  These  in- 
vestigations cover  six  research  projects  as  follows:  (1)  Investigation 
of  boiler  feed  water  treatment;  (2)  investigation  of  furnace  refrac- 
tories; (3)  ageing  of  porcelain;  (4)  car  axle  failure;  (5)  impact  in 
steel  structures;  (6)  methods  of  testing  high  voltage  cables. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  H.  W.  Mumford) 

The  year  just  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive 
the  College  of  Agriculture  has  experienced.  The  staff  is  composed  in 
the  main  of  men  and  women,  who,  while  well  and  favorably  known  in 
their  fields,  have  by  no  means  stopped  growing,  and  the  outstanding 
ability  of  several  of  them  is  becoming  more  generally  recognized. 

Farming  and  farmers  continue  to  be  depressed.  This  has  had  two 
very  direct  effects  upon  the  College  and  the  Experiment  Station.  First, 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  among  farm  boys  going  to  college 
to  be  attracted  to  fields  other  than  agriculture.  Second,  the  demand 
for  assistance  by  farmers  and  the  general  public  upon  the  Experiment 
Station  has  been  insistent.  From  one  standpoint,  it  has  been  fortunate 
that  the  relatively  low  student  enrollment  has  furnished  the  staff  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  and  report  upon  numerous  questions  which 
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would  otherwise  have  been  neglected  unless  the  University  had  been 
prepared  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  College. 

THE  COLLEGE 

A  closer  and  more  friendly  relationship  is  evident  between  members  of 
the  staff  and  students,  and  for  this  the  student  advisory  system  shares 
the  credit.  The  main  feature  of  the  advisory  system  is  the  assignment 
of  an  adviser  to  each  freshman  by  the  assistant  dean,  such  adviser 
acting  during  the  student's  freshman  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year,  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  and  is  specifically 
asked  to  choose  his  own  adviser.  Another  feature  which  seemed  to  be 
advisable  was  to  give  all  faculty  members  an  opportunity  to  volunteer 
as  students  advisers,  rather  than  to  say  to  them  that  they  must  serve. 

During  the  past  year,  five  of  our  faculty  meetings  were  devoted 
to  discussions  intended  to  promote  better  teaching  in  the  College. 
"Possible  Modifications  for  Improvements  in  Our  Present  Agricultural 
Curriculum"  was  the  last  of  the  five  topics  discussed  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  the  faculty  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  a  few 
changes  which  it  is  believed  will  improve  our  present  curriculum  by 
making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  major  in  some  specific  field  of 
agriculture  without  incurring  the  evils  of  narrow  undergraduate  spe- 
cialization. 

Eighteen  short  courses  and  schools  have  been  held  by  the  College 
during  the  year  with  an  attendance  of  1,763. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Forty  years  of  agricultural  research  and  investigation  have  now  been 
rounded  out  by  the  Experiment  Station.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  continuing  the  investigational  work  vig- 
orously and  without  curtailment  so  long  as  the  present  agricultural  de- 
pression continues  and  the  enrollment  of  students  remains  low.  With 
widespread  distress  among  farmers,  I  should  feel  it  a  grave  mistake 
seriously  to  consider  curtailing  funds  for  agricultural  research.  In 
comparing  the  service  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with  that 
of  other  research  bureaus  in  the  University,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  whole  people  are  and  always  will  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  an  adequate  food  supply.  There  is  no  agency  in  the 
state  that  can  or  will  contribute  so  largely  to  this  end  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 
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The  annual  Experiment  Station  report  for  the  past  year  gives  a 
statement  of  progress  and  results  on  215  different  investigations,  or 
projects.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  significant  findings  made  by  the 
Experiment  Station  during  the  year  can  be  given  in  this  report. 

Agronomy 

Seed  Corn  Treatment — Seed  treatment  for  the  control  of  corn 
diseases  gave  results  in  line  with  those  previously  reported,  and  ac- 
cordingly, liquid  seed  treatments  will  be  dropped  altogether.  Future 
tests  will  be  concentrated  on  dust  treatments.  Two  dusts  are  now  be- 
ing sold  on  the  market  under  trade  names,  but  many  others  are  being 
tried  out  in  an  experimental  way. 

Soil  Improvement — Most  soils,  no  matter  how  productive,  will 
respond  profitably  to  some  soil  treatment.  This  fact  stands  out  in  the 
summary  of  results  from  twenty-seven  of  the  soils  fields  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  rotation  period  ending  in  1926. 

Animal  Husbandry 

Steers  vs.  Heifers  For  Beef — Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  heifer 
calves  finished  sooner  than  the  steers,  no  marked  differences  between 
the  two  lots  were  noted  during  the  first  140  days.  Because  of  their 
apparently  superior  finish,  the  heifers  were  valued  at  10  cents  a 
hundredweight  higher  than  the  steers.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  valuation  placed  on  the  heifers  was  but  25  cents  a 
hundredweight  below  the  extreme  top  of  the  market  for  heifers  of 
their  age  and  weight,  while  the  valuation  put  on  the  steers  was  ap- 
proximately SI  below  the  top  of  the  market  for  yearling  steers.  This 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  not  only  that  heifers  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  finish  than  steers  when  they  are  fed  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
but  also  that  steers  must  have  considerably  more  finish  than  heifers  if 
they  are  to  sell  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

Shipping  Associations — An  intensive  study  of  Illinois  livestock 
shipping  associations  was  launched  during  the  year  when  reports  of 
some  kind  on  1,925  operations  were  collected  from  434  different  asso- 
ciations. This  study  is  designed  to  furnish  a  background  for  investi- 
gational work  in  the  livestock  marketing  field  by  furnishing  an  under- 
standing of  conditions  and  existing  problems  in  the  State. 

Based  upon  conditions  found  and  upon  opinions  of  managers  all 
over  the  State,  the  association  problems  of  first  importance  are:  (1) 
to  get  increased  activity  and  better  service  by  boards  of  directors;  (2) 
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to  arouse  interest  and  maintain  more  active  support  of  members;  (3) 
to  get  and  keep  competent  managers;  (4)  to  increase  volume;  (5)  to 
reduce  shipping  costs;  (6)  to  improve  association  records  and  ac- 
counts so  managers  and  directors  may  analyze  and  study  their  own 
business  and  locate  its  weak  spots;  (7)  to  study  direct  marketing; 
(8)  to  adopt  and  use  member  contracts;  and  (9)  to  adapt  trucking. 

Dairy  Husbandry 

Ice  Cream  Shrinkage — Ice  cream  improvers  containing  enzymes 
which  will  coagulate  milk  protein  are  the  primary  cause  of  shrinkage 
in  ice  cream,  a  defect  which  has  given  some  manufacturers  trouble. 
This  is  now  more  evident  than  ever,  as  a  result  of  work  done  on  the 
problem  during  the  year. 

Milk  Dealers'  Profits — Experienced  milk  dealers,  using  large  out- 
lays of  capital  and  highly  efficient  methods,  generally  must  be  satis- 
fied with  a  profit  of  less  than  one-half  a  cent  on  a  quart  of  milk.  This 
and  other  generalized  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  intensive 
study  of  milk  marketing  in  Illinois.  The  object  is  to  get  information 
that  will  be  of  economic  importance  to  dairy  farmers  in  the  marketing 
of  milk. 

Expenses  in  marketing  milk  vary  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  city;  the  larger  the  city  the  higher  the  marketing  cost. 
Delivery  costs  absorb  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  spread  be- 
tween the  price  paid  the  producer  and  that  paid  by  the  consumer.  This 
is  especially  true  in  large  cities  where  unionized  delivery  labor  is  em- 
ployed. Four  cents  a  quart  of  milk  is  a  conservative  average  for  de- 
livery expense  in  the  Chicago  district.  The  loss  resulting  from  the 
surplus  milk  that  is  left  over  from  bottled  and  fluid  milk  sales  con- 
sumes no  small  portion  of  the  dealer's  spread. 

Farm  Mechanics 

Rural  Electrification — Farmers  on  the  ten  farms  near  Tolono 
where  the  use  of  electricity  in  agriculture  is  being  studied  used  about 
four  times  as  much  electrical  energy  during  the  first  five  months  after 
they  bought  their  equipment  and  started  paying  for  the  energy  as  is 
being  used  on  the  average  by  farmers  served  by  central  power  stations. 

The  experiment  started  in  June,  1925,  and  up  until  November  1, 
1926,  all  the  energy  except  that  used  for  light  and  for  very  small  ap- 
pliances was  furnished  free.     Practically  all  of  the  equipment  also 
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was  furnished  free  by  manufacturers  who  cooperated  by  lending  ma- 
chines and  appliances  on  which  tests  could  be  made. 

Additional  tests  were  made  this  year  on  feed  grinders,  dishwash- 
ers, a  deep  well  pumping  outfit,  milking  machine,  butter-maker  and 
especially  designed  electric  brooders  and  seed  germinators,  community 
and  farm  sizes.  Also  the  energy  required  for  lighting  poultry  houses 
was  measured.    Ironing  machines  also  were  tested. 

Farm  Organization  and  Management 

Farm  Profits — Somewhat  lower  farm  earnings  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  than  was  the  case  in  1925  are  shown  in  the  1926  sample  farm 
accounts  summarized  in  studies  of  Illinois  farm  earnings  continued 
for  the  eleventh  year.  About  1,200  accounts  were  completed  for  1926 
and  1,100  for  1925.  Purposes  of  the  study  are:  (1)  to  aid  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  cooperators  to  find  the  most  profitable  systems  of  or- 
ganizing and  managing  their  farms;  (2)  to  determine  what  systems 
of  farming  are  the  most  profitable  for  different  sections  of  the  State; 
(3)  to  measure  the  effects  of  changing  methods  and  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  on  farming;  and  (4)  to  measure  the  fairness  of  farm 
leases  and  supply  facts  for  answering  questions  in  the  management  of 
farms  under  lease. 

Pork  Costs — Pork  production  costs  on  McLean  and  Woodford 
County  farms  raising  one  litter  of  pigs  a  year  averaged  $9.92  for  each 
100  pounds  of  pork  produced  in  1924  and  $8.64  for  each  100  pounds  in 
1925.  The  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  pork  on  farms  raising  two 
litters  each  year  was  $9.44  in  1924  and  $8.77  in  1925. 

The  full  story  of  the  hog  enterprise  on  corn  belt  farms  is  not 
found  in  cost  figures  alone.  Hogs  must  fit  into  a  well  balanced  corn 
belt  farming  system  if  they  are  to  continue  as  an  important  farm  en- 
terprise. Farm  record  books  kept  on  many  farms,  together  with  farm 
organization  and  operation  surveys  upon  other  farms  under  study, 
will  give  additional  information  needed  to  show  what  place  hogs  fill 
in  organization  of  corn  belt  farms. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Soy  Bean  Markets — Marketing  of  Illinois-grown  soy  beans  has 
become  more  of  a  problem,  because  in  many  parts  of  the  State  more 
threshed  beans  are  now  produced  than  are  needed  for  local  seed  re- 
quirements.    Distribution  of  Illinois-grown  soy  beans  is  widespread, 
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much  of  the  seed  beans  going  to  states  to  the  south  and  west,  while 
an  appreciable  amount  is  shipped  to  Ohio.  Soy  beans  for  oil  extraction 
are  bought  by  mills  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  At  present  prices,  the  use 
of  soy  beans  for  feed  shows  the  greatest  increase,  followed  by  the  use 
for  oil.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  1926  crop 
of  beans  will  be  used  for  seed  in  this  State,  30  per  cent  for  seed  out- 
side the  State,  20  per  cent  for  feed  on  farms  where  grown,  and  20  per 
cent  by  the  oil  mills. 

Mixed  Wheat— Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  36,000,000  bushels 
of  hard  red  winter  and  soft  red  winter  wheat  grown  on  Illinois  farms 
is  mixed  to  such  an  extent  on  farms  and  at  country  elevators  as  to 
make  it  class  as  mixed  wheat  on  the  terminal  markets.  Price  studies 
show  that  this  mixed  wheat  brings  an  average  of  about  two  cents  a 
bushel  less  than  clear  hard  wheat  or  clear  soft  wheat  of  the  same 
grade.  Some  of  the  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  hard  and  soft  wheat  territories  overlap,  have  30  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  total  shipments  graded  as  mixed  wheat.  Methods  for  de- 
creasing this  percentage  are  being  sought. 

Chicago  Elevator  Capacity — There  has  been  no  increase  in  grain 
elevator  capacity  at  Chicago  for  the  past  twenty  years,  new  construc- 
tion not  quite  replacing  that  destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise.  This  has 
been  brought  out  in  connection  with  a  statistical  study  of  how  grain 
elevator  capacity  is  utilized  at  terminal  markets. 

The  reported  capacity  is  never  fully  utilized,  the  extent  varying 
with  different  seasons.  During  the  period  1912-23,  the  variation  in 
extent  to  which  storage  capacity  was  utilized  was  from  45  per  cent  in 
March  to  21  per  cent  in  July,  while  during  the  period  1924-26,  the 
variation  was  from  62  per  cent  in  March  to  33  per  cent  in  Augus,t. 

Horticulture 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Spoilage — The  Experiment  Station  now  has 
one  year's  results  on  how  the  keeping  qualities  of  strawberries,  to- 
matoes, summer  apples,  and  peaches  in  transit  and  in  the  markets 
are  affected  by  the  way  these  products  are  handled.  During  the  past 
summer  special  shipments  of  these  products  were  followed  to  their 
destinations  and  records  made  of  their  general  condition  and  appear- 
ance, freedom  from  decay,  and  their  chances  of  staying  in  merchant- 
able condition  throughout  the  rest  of  the  marketing  process.  This 
study  is  being  made  in  connection  with  the  claim  that  the  wide  spread 
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between  the  price  the  grower  gets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
price  the  consumer  pays  is  due  largely  to  the  risk  of  spoilage  losses 
on  these  products  during  marketing.  Obviously,  if  the  cause  of  spoil- 
age could  be  found  and  steps  taken  to  overcome  it,  the  risk  of  losses 
could  be  reduced  and  the  margin  between  producers'  and  consumers' 
prices  narrowed. 

Peach  Marketing — The  peach  marketing  problem  was  a  serious 
one  during  the  past  season  and  the  Experiment  Station  early  launched 
a  project  to  help  growers.  A  thorough  study  was  made  of  peach  ship- 
ments from  Illinois  and  all  competing  states  since  1918.  Freight  rates 
from  Illinois  producing  regions  to  many  markets  were  secured  and  the 
area  of  logical  distribution  of  Illinois  peaches  mapped  out.  Results 
of  this  study  were  presented  at  conferences  with  farm  advisers  repre- 
senting fourteen  peach  producing  counties.  At  these  conferences,  the 
importance  of  organized  methods  of  marketing  and  of  the  development 
of  the  auto  trade  in  peaches  also  was  stressed.  Wider  distribution  was 
secured  on  Illinois'  1926  record  crop  of  peaches  than  ever  before  and 
a  definite  start  made  toward  opening  up  many  new  markets  for  them. 

Home  Economics 

Soft-Wheat  Breads — Soft-wheat  breads  of  improved  quality  have 
been  baked  by  making  some  changes  in  the  methods  ordinarily  used 
with  hard-wheat  flours.  These  breads  have  been  baked  in  further 
attempts  to  get  satisfactory  baked  products  from  soft-wheat  flours. 
Soft  wheat  is  an  important  crop  in  Illinois  and  if  a  method  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  satisfactory  bread  could  be  baked  from  the  flour 
of  this  wheat,  the  shipping  of  hard  wheat  into  Illinois  from  other  states 
might,  be  lessened  and  the  home-grown  wheat  more  fully  utilized  in 
the  local  markets. 

Publications 

Eighteen  bulletins,  seven  circulars,  five  soil  reports  and  three 
miscellaneous  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  Reprints 
also  were  made  of  two  bulletins,  eleven  circulars  and  eleven  miscel- 
laneous publications.  In  addition  to  the  formal  publications  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  members  of  the  staff  have  prepared  and  published 
in  various  scientific  journals  a  considerable  number  of  papers  of  highly 
technical  nature. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

One  of  the  features  of  the  year's  work  in  the  Extension  Service  was  a 
survey  covering  590  farms  and  farm  homes  in  McLean  and  Macon 
counties.  The  primary  object  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  information 
and  data  regarding  the  improved  practices  adopted  by  farmers  and 
home  makers,  as  a  result  of  extension  teaching  and  to  evaluate  -the 
methods  and  agencies  which  had  influenced  the  accepting  of  these 
practices.  The  590  farms  covered  in  the  survey  represented  97  per 
cent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  area.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  farms 
and  65  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes  reported  the  adoption  of  improved 
practices  as  taught  by  the  Extension  Service. 

The  study  indicates  that  our  extension  field  service  has  been 
effective  from  the  standpoint  of  reaching  farmers  and  farm  women 
and  that  improved  practices  and  methods  based  on  Experiment  Station 
results  are  being  adopted  on  the  farms  and  in  the  farm  homes  of  the 
State.  Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  interviewed  were  directly  favorable 
to  extension  work,  and  only  one  out  of  fifteen  farmers  and  only  one 
out  of  twenty-five  women  were  opposed  to  it.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
farmers  and  home  makers  in  this  State  look  upon  the  extension  work 
as  a  worth  while  and  helpful  service. 

The  work  in  the  counties  has  been  carried  on  as  in  former  years. 
Reports  of  the  ninety-five  county  farm  advisers  show  that  14,063 
days  were  spent  in  the  central  office  and  15,093  days  in  the  field;  380,- 
438  office  consultations  were  held  and  58,157  farm  visits  were  made. 
A  total  of  9,093  meetings  were  held  with  an  attendance  of  430,593. 

Detailed  reports  covering  the  work  of  each  of  the  subject-matter 
specialists  have  been  prepared  by  them  and  forwarded  to  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work.  The  work  of  the  extension  specialists 
is  becoming  more  standardized  each  year.  Fewer  projects  are  being 
stressed  and  more  care  is  exercised  in  developing  lines  of  work  based 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Experiment  Station.  There  is  nothing  imme- 
diately in  sight  to  inspire  other  than  optimism  for  the  future  of  ex- 
tension work  in  this  State. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Albert  J.  Harno) 

The  year  just  ended  stands  in  relief  because  of  two  occurrences — the 
transfer  of  the  College  to  new  quarters  and  the  announcement  of  an 
increase  in  entrance  requirements. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

At  the  instance  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  and  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  University  Senate,  the  Board  of  Trustees  passed  the 
following  resolution  concerning  admission  to  the  College  of  Law: 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1929,  the  following  persons  only 
will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois as  candidates  for  degrees:  1.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  approved  standing.  2.  Students  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  of  senior  standing  who  are  permitted  to  elect  courses  in 
law  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science. 

Opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  content  of  a  good  course  in 
legal  training  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  Law  schools,  as  we  know 
them  today,  are  of  recent  growth.  The  common  approach  to  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  two  generations  ago  was  through  a  period  of  study  in 
the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney.  A  small  number  of  persons  even 
now  are  preparing  for  the  bar  in  that  manner,  and  there  are  yet  some 
who  insist  it  offers  the  most  satisfactory  training. 

State  requirements  on  the  content  of  an  applicant's  pre-law  train- 
ing also  vary  widely.  In  a  rough  way  they  typify  the  divergence  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  At  one  extreme  there  is  to  be  found  at  least 
one  state  which  specifies  no  educational  requirements,  and  there  are 
persons  who  would  seem  to  believe  that  position  to  be  correct  in  prin- 
ciple. The  reasoning  advanced  is  that  this  is  democratic;  the  lawyer 
is  a  member  of  a  profession,  admission  to  which  should  be  easily 
accessible  to  all;  educational  requirements  create  a  barrier  for  those 
who  have  not  the  means  to  support  themselves  during  a  period  of 
study;  the  stipulation  of  requirements  might  bar  a  Lincoln  or  a  John 
Marshall;  and  the  tendency  is  to  place  the  profession  in  the  hands  of 
a  caste — the  well-to-do. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  a  few  states,  of  which  Illinois  is  an 
example,  having  high  requirements.  The  State  of  Illinois  for  many 
years  has  had  as  a  pre-law  requirement  the  completion  of  a  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent.    It  recently  has  adopted  the  further  requisite 
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of  two  years  of  college  work  or  their  equivalent.  The  reasoning  sup- 
porting that  position  is  that  since  on  the  legal  profession  there  is  im- 
posed great  responsibility  and  trust,  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  its 
membership  unless  he  has  had  a  liberal  training;  the  lawyer's  contacts 
are  varied  and  complex  and  his  qualifications  to  practice  law  are 
greatly  improved  if  he  has  founded  his  technical  training  on  a  sub- 
stantial and  liberal  education;  the  lower  the  requirements,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  he  will  practice  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Further, 
educational  opportunities  are  not  merely  within  the  reach  of  the  rich, 
but  are  fairly  accessible  to  those  of  ability  even  though  without  means. 

State  requirements  also  vary  widely  as  to  what  should  be  the 
content  of  the  applicant's  legal  training.  One  state  stipulates  none; 
most  states  designate  three  years  of  study.  Similarly,  wide  variance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  type  and  the  content  of  the  course  of  study 
offered  by  the  law  schools  of  the  land.  There  are  night  schools  and 
day  schools;  one  school  gives  a  law  degree  at  the  end  of  one  year  of 
study;  the  great  majority  of  schools  designate  three  years.  There 
is  some  feeling  that  the  course  should  be  extended  to  four  years. 

Finally,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  admission  requirements  to  the 
law  schools  of  the  country.  Some  designate  none;  some  high  school 
work;  some  one  year  of  college  work;  many  of  the  standard  schools 
require  the  completion  of  two  years  in  college;  a  few,  three  years  in 
college,  and  three,  a  college  degree. 

With  the  adoption  of  our  new  regulations  we  have  definitely  taken 
our  position  among  the  higher  entrance  requirement  schools.  We  have 
done  so  confident  in  the  belief  that  we  are  serving  the  State  and  that 
the  tendency  of  this  action  will  be  to  render  the  human  product  which 
goes  from  our  school  finer  and  better  qualified  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities entrusted  to  the  lawyer. 

At  the  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  took  action  increasing  our  en- 
trance requirements,  it  also  acted  to  abolish  the  four  year  curriculum 
in  law.  This  curriculum  actually  was  a  six  year  one,  in  the  first  two 
years  of  which  the  student  was  registered  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  last  four  in  the  College  of  Law. 

REGISTRATION 

This  College,  it  should  be  noted,  has  had  a  remarkable  growth.  In  the 
last  six  years  its  registration  has  increased  150  per  cent.  In  that  time 
it  has  grown  from  a  comparatively  small  school  until  it  now  stands 
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second  in  numbers  among  the  state  universities  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  and  ought  not  to  glorify  in  mere  numbers.  That  we  are  an- 
nouncing new  entrance  requirements,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  down  our  registration,  at  least  for  a  time,  bespeaks  the  fact 
that  we  give  greater  emphasis  to  other  things.  I  mention  our  growth 
and  take  pride  in  it  because  it  shows  the  increasing  importance  of  our 
school  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  and  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

THE  LAW  BUILDING 

In  February,  between  semesters,  the  College  of  Law  moved  into  its 
new  quarters — the  former  Library  Building.  On  the  first  floor  there 
are  two  large  class  rooms,  a  conference  room  and  lockers  for  the 
students.  The  second  floor  has  one  office,  a  faculty  study  room  and 
two  large  student  reading  rooms.  The  entrance  to  the  stacks  is  from 
this  floor.  On  the  third  floor  there  is  a  large  assembly  room,  two 
small  class  rooms,  and  the  faculty  and  administrative  offices.  We  are 
quite  happy  in  our  new  home.  The  building  is  outwardly  beautiful  and 
dignified;  it  gives  us  adequate  room,  and  all  in  all  is  well  adapted  for 
the  needs  of  the  College. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  two  newest  members  of  our  staff,  Professor  Oliver  L.  McCaskill 
and  Professor  Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  have  finished  their  first  year  of 
work  with  us  in  a  commendable  way.  Their  coming  has  added 
strength  to  the  faculty.  Announcement  has  been  made  of  Professor 
Walter  L.  Summer's  new  book  on  the  Law  of  Oil  and  Gas.  This  work 
probably  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  Professor  Summers  has  been  working  on  this  book  for  sev- 
eral years  and,  no  doubt,  he  will  gain  much  in  prestige  with  its  ap- 
pearance. Professor  Frederick  Green  is  just  completing  a  new  edition 
of  his  work  on  Carriers.  Professor  Philbrick,  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  has  been  engaged  on  a  work  on  Common  Law  Actions;  he  also 
has  made  studies  for  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society.  Professor 
Britton  will  soon  complete  a  case  book  on  Bankruptcy.  Further  he  has 
given  excellent  service  in  the  capacity  of  temporary  assistant  dean  in 
this  College.  This  extra  work  was  assumed  by  him  when  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  last  February,  granted  me  the  privilege  of  becoming  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  which  had  been  invited  to  make  a  study  of 
paroles  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles. 
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Various  members  of  our  group  have  contributed  to  legal  periodicals. 
The  spirit  and  cooperation  of  the  faculty  has  been  excellent. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  F.  B.  Stiven) 

The  growth  of  the  student  body  of  the  School  of  Music  for  the  year 
1926-27  has  been  satisfactory,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers 
and  from  the  quality  of  scholarship.  The  number  of  unclassified  stu- 
dents has  dropped  from  twenty-two  in  1924-25  to  five  this  year.  This 
is  particularly  gratifying,  since  it  indicates  that  practically  all  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Music  are  pursuing  the  regular  cur- 
ricula. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  the  147  en- 
rolled, there  have  been  nearly  300  different  students  from  other  col- 
leges of  the  University  who  have  been  taking  one  or  more  courses  in 
Music. 

The  equipment  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  two- 
manual  practice  organ,  installed  in  time  for  the  second  semester. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty.  In  Sep- 
tember owing  to  the  increased  registration,  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
point another  full-time  assistant  to  teach  piano,  and  two  quarter-time 
assistants  to  instruct  in  instruments.  Miss  Jessie  Louise  Potter,  an 
honor  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1926,  was  appointed  to  the  full-time 
position  and  W.  B.  Holl,  of  Danville,  and  R.  H.  Talbot  to  the  part- 
time  positions. 

Miss  Jane  Watt  and  Miss  Stella  Percival  studied  last  summer  in 
the  East,  and  Professor  Miles  at  Syracuse  University. 

Professor  Russell  H.  Miles  has  had  an  important  composition  pub- 
lished this  year  by  Novello  &  Company  of  New  York  and  London.  He 
also  presented  a  new  cantata  of  decided  musical  worth  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Recital  of  Original  Compositions  given  in  May.  Miss  Dorothy 
Dunn,  instructor  in  theory,  shows  promise  of  unusual  creative  ability 
in  some  of  her  compositions.  Miss  Ruffin  gave  a  fine  piano  recital  in 
April. 

The  director  has  been  re-elected  president-general  of  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  national  honorary  music  fraternity.  Both  he  and  Professor 
Miles  gave  organ  recitals  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition  in  Phil- 
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adelphia.  He  has  spoken  at  a  number  of  places  and  has  acted  on 
several  important  national  committees  of  musical  interests. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  School.  It  numbers  seventeen.  Ten  of  these  graduate  with  piano 
as  a  major  subject,  five  with  voice,  and  two  with  composition.  In 
addition,  fifteen  students  are  graduating  from  the  Public  School  Music 
course. 

It  is  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  the  School  of  Music  to  have  an 
active  part  in  the  public  performance  of  music  on  the  campus.  The 
past  year  has  been  a  particularly  rich  one  in  outstanding  musical 
events.  The  Star  Course  concerts,  while  not  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  School  of  Music,  form  an  important  item  in  the  educa- 
tional advantages  offered  to  the  students;  therefore,  I  report,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  the  list  of  attractions:  John  McCormack,  tenor; 
Albert  Spalding,  violinist;  Luella  Melius,  soprano;  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  Percy  Grainger,  pianist;  and  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra. 

The  Chamber  Music  series  included  concerts  by  the  Flonzaley 
String  Quartet,  the  English  Singers,  and  the  Meunzer  Trio.  There  were 
more  than  four  thousand  tickets  sold  for  the  regular  course,  and  at 
the  McCormack  and  Cleveland  Orchestra  concerts,  which  were  given 
in  the  New  Gymnasium,  there  were  between  five  thousand  and  six 
thousand  people  present.  Forty  recitals  and  concerts  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  School  of  Music  have  been  carried  on  as  heretofore. 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Faculty  recitals  and  concerts,  4; 
student  recitals  and  concerts,  16;  senior  recitals  and  concerts,  16; 
University  Orchestra  concerts,  2;  and  other  recitals,  2. 

The  Vesper  Organ  Recitals  have  been  given  on  Sunday  after- 
noons throughout  the  year.  The  interest  has  been  growing  in  these 
recitals  and  the  attendance  averages  about  a  thousand.  There  have 
been  thirty-four  recitals,  given  chiefly  by  Professor  Miles  and  the 
director  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  Hopkins  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics,  and  Mr.  Sherman  Schoonmaker  and 
Miss  Jessie  Potter  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  University  Choral  Society  has  given  two  concerts  of  note 
during  the  year,  sponsored  by  the  Star  Course.  The  first  concert, 
given  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  January,  was  a  complimentary  per- 
formance of  Cesar  Franck's  "Les  Beatitudes,"  a  work  seldom  given  in 
this  country,  and  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  entire  realm  of  music. 
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In  the  spring  the  society  gave  a  successful  concert  production  of 
Mascagni's  opera  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  The  Star  Course  furnished 
outside  soloists  for  these  concerts. 

The  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  Woman's  Glee  Club  have  both  been 
exceptionally  good  this  year.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  did  a  fine  piece  of 
work  in  conducting  the  men's  club  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
does  not  feel  that  he  can  continue  as  its  director. 

Altogether  there  have  been  ninety-five  concerts  and  recitals  given 
this  past  year. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Arthur  H.  Daniels) 

The  total  registration  in  the  Graduate  School,  including  the  Summer 
Session  of  1926,  was  1,241  as  against  1,114  for  the  preceding  year,  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent.  The  registration  for  the  Summer  Session  alone 
was  483,  as  against  450  for  1924.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred 
during  the  year  was  as  follows:  Master  of  arts,  147;  master  of  science, 
114;  professional  engineer,  8;  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  55. 
The  classified  registration  was  as  follows: 


1926-27 

Students  on  educational  and  scientific  staffs 502  413 

Scholars  and  Fellows 82  82 

On  leave  of  absence „ 6  10 

Professional  engineers 20  22 

Others  in  residence 278  265 

Total  in  year 888  792 

In  summer  session  preceding '. 483  450 

1371  1242 
Deduct  duplicate  registration  of  Summer  Session  stu- 
dents who  continued  during  year 194  178 

Net  total 1177  1064 

Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  preceding  Summer 

Session  and  year 64  50 

1241  1114 

Library  Science  was  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  accepted  as 
majors  for  the  master's  degree.  It  was  provided  that  students  who 
at  any  previous  time  had  completed  the  first  year's  work  in  the  sub- 
ject either  in  our  own  Library  School  or  any  other  of  equal  grade, 
might  become  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  on  the  successful 
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completion  of  the  second  year  of  the  course.  Seventeen  students  were 
registered  and  five  received  the  degree  at  Commencement.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  has  one  of  the 
oldest  and  well  established  library  schools  of  the  country,  should  take 
the  lead  in  making  provision  for  graduate  work  in  library  science. 
Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  there  may  be  a  demand  for  more 
advanced  work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  our  facilities  and  to  other  requirements  involved  in 
the  further  extension  of  the  work. 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  PRACTICES 

Numbers  of  questionnaires,  inquiries  and  discussions  during  the  year, 
as  well  as  large  registrations  in  graduate  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try, evidence  a  continued  and  widespread  interest  in  graduate  work. 
Institutions  about  to  organize  it  wish  to  learn  how  it  has  been  done 
in  well  established  graduate  schools.  Other  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions have  come  from  individuals  and  committees  who  have  in  mind 
an  improvement  in  practices,  standards  and  quality  of  work.  Most 
of  them  have  seemed  to  me  hardly  worth  while.  One  which  attracted 
my  attention  in  particular  was  an  example  of  the  common  failure  of 
the  questionnaire  to  secure  accurate  and  complete  information  con- 
cerning the  subject  in  question.  The  investigator  discovered  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  some  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree;  that  sev- 
eral universities  require  a  candidate  to  have  a  minor  or  two  as  well 
as  the  major  subject,  while  others  require  no  minors.  But  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  statements  as  the  following,  quoted  from  replies  of 
officials  of  three  different  universities  "which  have  strong,  well-manned 
departments"  and  which  require  no  minors,  was  apparently  not 
grasped.  '"The  usual  practice  is  to  require  'a  general  field'  and  '&  spe- 
cial field.'  i.e.,  a  broad  preparation  covering  something  outside  the 
candidate's  own  department  and  a  specialized  preparation  within." 
'The  student's  work  covers  a  group  of  related  subjects  of  which  one  is 
more  prominent  than  the  rest.  Thus  a  candidate  specializing  in 
French  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of 
other  romance  languages  and  of  Latin  also."  "The  requirement  is  a 
major  and  work  in  cognate  branches."  Now  these  quotations  convince 
me  that  the  difference  between  the  practices  of  these  three  universities 
in  this  respect  and  those  of  universities  requiring  no  minors  is  largely 
a  difference  in  the  form  of  statement.  And  the  same  is  true  of  other 
requirements.     Where  there  are  no  preliminary  examinations  there 
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are  in  all  likelihood  ways  of  determining  before  a  student  "is  allowed 
to  present  himself  for  the  final  examination  whether  he  is  qualified  for 
candidacy  for  the  degree." 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  failure  to  get  at  all  the  facts 
relating  to  a  subject  is  the  tendency  to  draw  inferences  and  make 
statements  which  are  wide  of  the  truth.  For  example,  in  the  report 
to  which  I  have  referred  it  is  the  apparent  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
inevitable  causal  relation  between  a  formal  requirement  of  minors  and 
the  "quantitative  plan"  of  work  characteristic  of  secondary  schools 
and  colleges.  In  the  graduate  school  it  should  be  supplanted  by  the 
"qualitative  plan" — the  only  method  of  correctly  evaluating  graduate 
work.  Hence,  formal  requirements — credits,  grades,  courses,  minors, 
and  preliminary  examinations — should  be  abolished  from  the  graduate 
school.  But  if  this  were  done  I  am  confident  that  the  purpose  of  much 
which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  "quantitative  plan"  would 
continue  in  the  best  graduate  schools  even  if  it  were  not  given  a  name. 

ILLINOIS  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

Professor  Theodore  C.  Pease,  assistant  director,  reports  gratifying 
progress  in  the  collections  of  source  material  on  the  history  of  Illinois 
and  the  West.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  Cunningham  collection 
of  transcripts  of  material  in  Spanish  archives,  now  amounting  to  75,- 
870  pages,  and  of  the  card  catalogue  of  documents  in  the  document 
archives  in  Washington  now  comprising  more  than  115,000  cards.  In 
the  words  of  Professor  Pease,  "When  the  task  is  completed  and  the 
documents  of  all  the  various  government  departments  have  been  cata- 
logued, it  will  be  possible  for  any  one  in  history,  economics,  sociology, 
political  science  or  education  desiring  to  use  material  in  the  govern- 
ment archives  to  find  a  better  calendar  and  guide  to  what  he  wants 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  Lincoln  Hall  than  he  could  find  in  Washington 
itself." 

The  Survey  is  cooperating  with  the  Clements  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  photostating  about  seven  hundred  maps  of 
various  parts  of  America  now  in  the  French  archives.  This  collection 
will  greatly  add  to  our  resources  for  workers  on  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, North  as  well  as  South. 

During  the  past  year  the  Survey  has  acquired  the  library  of  Mr. 
Walter  Colyer,  of  Albion,  Illinois,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Illinois 
history.  The  library  contains  many  first  editions  of  books  on  Illinois, 
making  an  important  addition  to  the  Survey's  valuable  collection  of 
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books  on  Western  history  and  its  related  phases.  Another  important 
collection  which  deserves  mention  "was  a  group  of  newspapers,  mainly 
Charleston  and  Richmond  papers,  for  the  period  of  the  Civil  War." 
For  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  history,  and  for 
many  graduate  students,  "the  Survey,"  as  Professor  Larson  has  re- 
marked, "occupies  the  position  of  a  historical  library." 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

The  report  of  the  University  Studies  show  convincingly  that  these  pub- 
lications are  making  real  contributions  to  their  respective  literatures. 
In  the  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature  four  numbers  were  pub- 
lished  during  the  year,  all  by  members  of  the  faculty.  In  the  Studies 
in  Social  Science  four  numbers  were  published,  three  by  members  of 
the  faculty  and  one  by  a  former  graduate  student.  The  three  publica- 
tions in  the  Illinois  Biological  Monographs  were  doctor's  theses  written 
by  former  students  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY 

The  managing  editorship  of  the  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Phil- 
ology was  automatically  vacated  last  August  by  the  retirement  of 
Professor  Julius  Goebel.  He  had  held  the  position  since  1909,  and  his 
name  had  become  such  an  asset  to  the  Journal  among  German  scholars 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  that  his  withdrawal  created  something 
of  a  problem.  Fortunately,  however,  Professor  Goebel  generously 
consented  to  continue  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  in  the  capacity  of 
editorial  adviser,  and  Professor  Flom  was  made  acting  managing 
editor.  Professor  Flom  has  been  connected  with  the  Journal  twenty- 
five  years,  having  been  chosen  by  its  founder,  Professor  Karsten,  to 
be  one  of  its  cooperating  editors,  and  then  made,  in  1911,  one  of  the 
two  associate  editors.  Hence,  he  assumed  his  new  duties  having  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  philologist,  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  scope  of 
the  publication,  and  a  determination  to  maintain  its  standards  as  a 
journal  of  research  and  the  review  of  research  in  the  field  indicated  by 
the  title.  During  the  year  several  expressions  of  good  will  for  the 
Journal  have  come  from  scholars  most  competent  to  estimate  its 
merits,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  this  well  established 
"organ  of  scientific  research"  which  made  such  splendid  progress  under 
the  editorship  of  Doctor  Goebel  will  continue  to  hold  its  distinctive 
and  important  place  in  the  service  of  the  science  of  philology. 
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ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  publication  in  which 
the  University  has  a  distinct  interest.  The  annual  contribution  of 
$250  to  Economic  Geology,  of  which  Professor  Bay  ley  has  been  busi- 
ness manager  since  its  foundation  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  been  a 
means  of  carrying  the  name  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal,  Professor  Bateman, 
editor  in  chief,  writes:  "It  is  truly  an  independent  journal,  although 
Yale  and  Illinois  Universities  have  always  graciously  contributed  sec- 
retarial assistance  to  its  operation."  The  editor  states  that  the  Journal 
leads  all  scientific  geological  journals  in  the  number  of  paid  sub- 
scribers; that  copies  go  to  seventy-one  different  countries  and  its  "con- 
tributors are  becoming  as  world-wide  in  their  distribution  as  are  its 
subscribers." 

RESEARCH  FUNDS 

The  special  research  fund  of  $5000  has  been  devoted  to  the  continu- 
ation of  research  on  Illinium.  The  expenditures  have  been  for  ma- 
terial, equipment,  and  the  employment  of  workers,  three  during  the 
summer  of  1926  and  two  during  the  academic  year  1926-27.  The  pur- 
poses of  further  research  were  a  more  critical  study  of  the  element, 
its  sources,  and  the  discovery  of  more  efficient  means  of  purification. 
Professor  B.  S.  Hopkins  reports  that  reasonable  progress  has  been 
made  in  a  difficult  and  protracted  undertaking. 

Assignments  from  the  regular  fund  were  made  to  thirty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  either  for  their  own  work  or  that  of  their  students. 
The  results  of  investigations  made  possible  by  financial  assistance 
from  this  fund,  as  manifested  in  publications  and  reports,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  its  value. 

One  of  the  larger  assignments  to  Professor  W.  H.  Rodebush  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  property  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  by 
Dr.  John  B.  Taylor,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  T.  E.  Phipps  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  This  discovery  is  of  great  significance. 
First,  because  it  represents  an  achievement  in  overcoming  experimental 
difficulties  which  have  long  baffled  investigators  at  home  and  abroad. 
Second,  because  it  is  the  discovery  of  a  fundamental  fact  having  a 
fundamental  bearing  on  the  theory  of  atomic  structure.  The  structure 
of  the  atom  is  at  present  the  most  important  problem  engaging  the 
attention  of  both  chemists  and  physicists.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches were  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Physical  Review. 
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This  work  in  pure  science  has  been  continued  in  researches  on  the 
magnetic  properties  of  the  iodine  atom.  Doctor  Taylor  received  his 
doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  June  1926,  and  has 
been  appointed  a  Fellow  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  study 
in  Europe. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 

The  personnel  of  the  Library  School  faculty  remained  the  same  as  last 
year  except  that  Miss  Marie  Hostetter  and  Miss  Frances  Ambuhl 
were  appointed  to  fill  vacancies.  Miss  Jessie  Guy  Van  Cleave  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Chicago,  gave  three  weeks'  in- 
struction in  children's  literature  during  the  second  semester.  Several 
members  of  the  University  Library  staff  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
School.  Miss  Frances  Simpson,  assistant  director,  has  carried  her 
usual  heavy  teaching  schedule  and  also  carried  on  most  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  other  work  of  the  Library  School  office. 

In  September,  the  School  was  moved  from  the  old  building  to 
temporary  quarters  in  the  first  unit  of  the  new  building.  These  quar- 
ters afford  ample  room  and  are  conveniently  arranged,  though  the 
work  has  been  disturbed  a  good  deal  during  the  year  by  the  necessary 
noise  due  to  the  building  of  the  second  unit. 

The  1926-27  enrollment  was  larger  than  in  recent  years,  number- 
ing fifty- seven  first  year  students  and  eighteen  second  year  students. 
These  students  come  from  twenty-five  states  and  two  foreign  coun- 
tries. Two  of  them  already  have  doctor's  degrees.  Thirty-four  will 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  library  science  this  year, 
four  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science,  and  five  the 
master's  degree.  In  addition  several  expect  to  receive  degrees  at  the 
end  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  work  of  the  year  have  arisen  from 
the  action  taken  last  spring  by  which  the  second  year  Library  School 
students  may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  and  become  candidates 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  second  year  curriculum  was  modified  as 
follows:  The  practice  work  heretofore  required  of  second  year  stu- 
dents was  dropped,  as  was  also  the  month  of  field  work  required  of 
these  students;  Subject  Bibliography  as  a  separate  course  was  dropped; 
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a  thesis  course  was  added,  and  minor  changes  were  made  in  several 
other  courses.  These  various  changes  have  on  the  whole  proved  satis- 
factory during  the  year. 

Lectures  by  librarians  not  connected  with  the  University  have 
been  given  before  the  School  during  the  year  by  Miss  May  Ingles, 
librarian,  Technical  High  School,  Omaha;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  librarian, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library;  Miss  Anita  M.  Hostetter,  Library  Cur- 
riculum Survey,  University  of  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  asso- 
ciate director,  University  of  Chicago  Libraries. 

The  library  courses  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  of  1926 
were  attended  by  eighty-nine  students,  of  whom  sixty-two  were  reg- 
istered for  credit  in  the  school  and  twenty-eight  were  registered  in  the 
more  elementary  courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Nearly  all  of  the 
latter  group  were  from  Illinois  libraries. 

The  Library  School  alumni  organization  has  continued  to  serve 
the  School  by  issuing  an  occasional  alumni  news  letter  for  its  members, 
and  by  voting  to  establish  an  endowment  for  a  scholarship  fund,  the 
proceeds  from  life  membership  going  into  this  fund.  It  is  hoped  that 
within  a  very  few  years  the  fund  will  be  sufficient  to  yield  an  annual 
income  that  will  provide  a  scholarship  for  students  in  library  science 
in  the  University. 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  D.  J.  Davis) 

After  a  year's  delay  the  number  of  beds  in  the  new  Research  and 
Educational  Hospitals  was  increased  to  150  in  February.  The  needs 
of  the  College  are  better  satisfied  than  ever  before  in  this  respect  but 
the  requirement  is  all  the  more  pressing  now  since  during  the  past  year 
the  clerkship  system  has  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  senior 
class. 

The  Dispensary  continues  to  grow.  At  present  the  total  monthly 
attendance  is  approximately  eight  thousand.  During  the  coming  year, 
therefore,  we  anticipate  that  about  one  hundred  thousand  patients 
will  be  cared  for  in  all  departments.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Medical 
Superintendent  E.  S.  Moore  and  of  various  departmental  heads  that 
for  the  present  this  number  of  out-patients  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  College  for  dispensary  teaching  and  to  furnish  hospital 
patients  suitable  for  purposes  of  clinical  teaching  and  investigation. 
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Until  the  hospital  facilities  are  increased  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  of  out-patients,  especially  in  certain  departments.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  Dispensary  is  highly  gratifying  for  without  it 
proper  instruction  to  students  is  impossible.  It  is  as  necessary  as  the 
hospital.  The  increasing  dispensary  budget,  though  disturbing,  must 
be  met  at  all  hazards;  otherwise  the  very  heart  of  the  institution  will 
remain  weak. 

The  library  has  nearly  35,000  well  selected  volumes.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  relatively  few  good  medical  libraries  in  the  country.  It  is 
serving  not  only  students  and  faculty  but  an  increasing  number  of 
medical  men  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  College.  The  number 
of  new  journals  issued  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  budget  for 
this  purpose.  With  a  reasonable  though  limited  budget  careful  selec- 
tion rather  than  complete  lists  seems  the  only  solution  of  this  problem. 

A  detailed  report  of  a  survey  made  of  research  work  going  on  at 
the  College  of  Medicine,  including  papers  published  during  the  past 
year  and  work  in  progress  at  present,  has  been  submitted  to  you.  The 
survey  indicated  that  nearly  all  departments  are  actively  engaged  in 
productive  work  which  is  being  reported  to  national,  state,  and  local 
societies  and  published  in  special  and  general  medical  journals.  There 
are  over  two  hundred  papers,  either  recently  published,  in  press  or  in 
progress  from  the  College.  In  my  opinion  too  many  papers  are  pub- 
lished. It  would  be  more  desirable  from  a  number  of  viewpoints  if 
fewer  but  more  intensive  studies  were  made.  It  would  tend  to  econo- 
mize research  funds  and  curtail  our  rapidly  expanding  medical  liter- 
ature, much  of  which  is  superficial. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  our  animal  hospital  and 
operating  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Research  and  Laboratory 
Building  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  research  work  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  the  College.  The  creation  of  a  unit  under 
Mr.  T.  S.  Jones,  as  chief  artist,  to  provide  for  all  illustration,  includ- 
ing photography  in  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry7,  I  regard 
as  an  important  asset,  the  benefit  of  which  is  already  evident.  It  will 
not  only  improve  illustration  for  publications  but  will  stimulate  ob- 
servation. This  work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  I  believe  satisfac- 
torily. 
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LECTURESHIPS  AND  LECTURES 

The  creation  of  lectureships  and  the  introduction  of  lectures  by  promi- 
nent outside  physicians  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  addition  to 
the  medical  curriculum.  Of  lectureships  we  now  have  three.  The  An- 
nual Memorial  Lecture  given  at  the  alumni  dinner  was  delivered  this 
year  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland  before  an  audience  of  about 
two  hundred.  His  subject  was  "Hyperthyroidism."  The  Gehrmann 
Lecture  was  given  at  the  College  by  Professor  G.  H.  Nuttal,  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  his  subject  being  "Insects  and  Disease." 

During  the  past  year  the  Bacon  Lectureship  in  Obstetrics  was 
established  through  the  generosity  of  friends  and  alumni  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Bacon,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Department 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  recently  retired  as  professor, 
emeritus.  A  sum  of  about  $5,000  was  raised  for  this  purpose,  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  was  made  at  a  dinner  given  in  Doctor  Bacon's 
honor  on  February  24.  It  is  intended  that  this  sum  shall  provide  suffi- 
cient income  to  support  an  annual  lecture  in  this  special  field  at  the 
College  of  Medicine. 

Lectures  were  given  at  the  College  during  the  past  year  also  by 
the  following  men  of  wide  prominence  in  their  special  fields:  Dr. 
William  H.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minnesota ;  Professor  Friederick  Muller, 
University  of  Munich,  Germany;  Dr.  W.  A.  Pusey,  professor,  emeritus, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  former  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  Dr.  A.  H.  Daniels,  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School;  Dr.  I.  S.  Cutter,  dean  of  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Medicine;  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  of  The  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Dr.  Er- 
win  Schmidt,  professor  of  surgery,  University  of  Wisconsin.  With  one 
exception,  all  the  above  lecturers  rendered  their  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity without  an  honorarium. 

After  many  years  of  distinguished  service,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Heintz 
retired  from  active  duty  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  owing  to  ill- 
ness. The  title  of  associate  professor  of  medicine,  emeritus,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Doctor  Heintz  has  been  active  in  all  affairs  pertain- 
ing to  the  College,  especially  alumni  activities,  for  over  twenty-five 
years  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  his  retirement. 
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Various  departments  have  been  strengthened  during  the  past  year 
by  the  addition  of  new  staff  members.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
Dr.  Edward  Allen  Boyden  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Onis  Morgan,  in  anatomy ; 
Dr.  Lloyd  Arnold,  in  bacteriology;  and  Dr.  Harold  E.  Jones,  Dr. 
George  de  Tarnowsky,  Dr.  Frank  Joseph  Jirka,  and  Dr.  Selim  Walker 
Mc Arthur,  in  surgery. 

As  already  stated,  the  crying  need  of  the  institution  is  hospital 
beds.  Under  the  existing  conditions  additional  beds  may  be  obtained 
by  the  erection  of  a  nurses'  home,  thereby  releasing  space  in  that  part 
of  the  hospital  now  occupied  by  the  nurses.  The  Orthopedic  Institute 
should  be  equipped  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  At  present  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  is  occupying 
this  building.  This  latter  Institute  should  have  a  building  of  its  own 
designed  and  equipped  for  this  specialty. 

The  pressing  need  of  an  instructional  building  in  close  proximity 
to  the  hospital,  and  to  the  Library  and  Research  Building  is  also  be- 
coming more  and  more  urgent.  The  old  medical  building  and  espe- 
cially the  College  of  Dentistry  Building,  which  houses  the  .Department 
of  Anatomy,  are  rapidly  becoming  a  disgrace  to  the  University  as  well 
as  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  new,  modern  building  should  be  erected 
near  the  hospital  to  house  primarily  the  medical  science  departments. 
If  possible,  this  building  should  be  designed  to  accommodate  classes  of 
approximately  two  hundred  in  number.  This  would  care  for  the  num- 
ber of  students  of  Illinois  desiring  to  study  medicine  at  their  Univer- 
sity to  a  very  large  degree.  Accommodations  at  the  hospital  should  be 
augmented  accordingly  and  staff  members  in  various  departments 
should  be  increased  in  proportion. 

The  graduate  work  in  medicine,  which  has  been  so  helpfully  sup- 
ported and  stimulated  by  Dean  Daniels  of  the  Graduate  School,  de- 
serves special  mention.  Regular  meetings  of  the  graduate  staff  and 
the  Graduate  Medical  Committee  take  place  in  Chicago.  Research 
work  is  here  discussed  and  every  effort  made  to  stimulate  it  along 
proper  lines.  The  importance  of  these  activities  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized, not  only  because  of  their  effect  upon  the  members  of  the 
staff,  but  because  they  tend  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  research  in  the 
student  body. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  F.  B.  Noyes) 

The  College  of  Dentistry  began  the  year  1926-27  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  second  serious  fire  in  the  College  of  Dentistry  Build- 
ing within  six  months  had  occurred  just  two  weeks  before,  and  not 
only  were  a  number  of  classrooms  not  ready  for  use  but  several  de- 
partments had  lost  much  irreplaceable  material,  such  as  case  records 
and  models,  valuable  both  as  teaching  material  and  as  findings  in  the 
field  of  dental  research.  The  injury  to  the  building  has  been  repaired 
but  records  such  as  were  lost  can  be  replaced  only  after  many  years. 
The  occurrence  of  the  fire  so  near  the  opening  of  the  school  year  led 
a  number  of  prospective  students  to  believe  that  the  school  was 
seriously  incapacitated  and  the  result  was  a  lowered  enrollment. 

The  year  has  been  characterized  by  no  radical  changes,  although 
consistent  progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  both  old  and  new  prob- 
lems in  all  departments.  The  increasing  size  of  classes  has  proved 
embarrassing  on  account  of  lack  of  space.  The  large  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  third  year  class  has  made  necessary  so  many  additional 
chairs  in  the  Children's  Clinic  that  it  is  now  filled  to  capacity.  Next 
year  large  third  and  fourth  year  classes  will  be  seriously  hampered  by 
crowding  both  in  the  Children's  Clinic  and  the  Infirmary.  Orthodontia 
is  another  department  the  limited  capacity  of  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  utilize  for  teaching  purposes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  which  apply  for  treatment. 

Reports  on  much  of  the  research  in  progress  in  the  College  are  not 
yet  ready  for  publication,  but  during  the  past  year  a  number  of 
articles  based  on  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Department  of 
Therapeutics  indicate  the  importance  of  what  is  being  accomplished. 
In  1918  this  department  introduced  a  system  of  keeping  histories  of 
all  cases  treated;  in  the  nine  years  that  have  passed,  the  records  of 
several  thousand  cases  have  been  accumulated.  Microscopic  studies 
of  those  teeth  the  extraction  of  which  later  proved  necessary,  com- 
bined with  their  case  histories,  indicate  that  the  wholesale  extraction 
of  pulpless  teeth  is  not  justified,  and  that  a  high  percentage  can  be 
saved  by  proper  treatment.  The  work  of  this  department  is  receiving 
recognition  by  the  profession  at  large. 
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In  carrying  out  the  year's  work,  there  has  been  keen  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  medical  viewpoint  in  dental  edu- 
cation. The  College  has  made  definite  arrangements  for  an  extension 
of  the  medical  content  in  the  curriculum  through  added  courses  given 
by  the  Departments  of  Medicine,  Pediatrics  and  Dermatology,  and 
through  the  utilization  of  ward  walks  and  clinics  in  the  University  Re- 
search and  Educational  Hospitals.  Beginning  with  October,  1927,  the 
College  will  offer  two  curricula,  one  premised  on  the  thirty  hour  en- 
trance requirement,  one  on  the  sixty  hour.  Both  offer  a  number  of 
medical  courses,  and  in  1929,  when  the  sixty  hour  entrance  require- 
ments will  be  made  compulsory,  the  medical  content  will  be  increased. 

In  August  the  College  was  represented  at  the  International  Dental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  by  exhibits  in  the  Departments  of  Operative 
Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Therapeutics,  and  Roentgenology. 
Clinics  or  papers  were  presented  by  Dean  Frederick  B.  Noyes  and 
Doctors  Frederick  B.  Moorehead,  Louis  Schultz,  Victor  T.  Nylander, 
J.  R.  Blayney,  Stanley  D.  Tylman,  B.  0.  Sippy,  and  Edward  Wach. 
All  departments  have  been  active  in  extension  work  through  the  year. 

There  were  3,173  examinations  made  in  the  Infirmary  during  the 
year. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  William  B.  Day) 

During  the  year  1926-27  only  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  three- 
year  curriculum  were  offered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  For  the  first 
time  since  1873,  there  will  be  no  class  graduating  from  the  School. 
This  readjustment,  made  necessary  by  the  inauguration  of  the  three- 
year  course  in  1925,  has  led  to  a  slight  decrease  in  the  enrollment,  due 
to  a  smaller  second-year  class;  the  first-year  class  was  larger  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  demand  for  admission  continues  to  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  School  and  it  was  again  necessary  to  turn  away  many  qualified 
applicants.  Of  the  freshman  class,  thirty-two  students  had  some  col- 
lege work  prior  to  admission. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  retaining  all  our  teachers  who  are  of 
professorial  rank.  The  only  changes  in  the  staff  were  among  the  in- 
structors and  assistants. 
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Several  contributions  representing  research  were  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  during  the  past  year.  Among  these  were  "The 
Pharmacognosy  of  Ceanothus  Americanus,"  by  E.  H.  Wirth;  "The 
Pharmacology  of  Ceanothus  Americanus,"  by  J.  T.  Groot;  "The  Assay 
of  Salicylates  and  Benzoates"  and  "A  Simple  Continuous  Extraction 
Apparatus,"  by  A.  H.  Clark;  and  "The  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Fer- 
rous Iodide,"  by  S.  Shkolnik. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  met  with  the  examining  committee 
and  superintendent  of  registration  of  the  State  Department  of  Regis- 
tration and  Education  and  discussed  the  scope  of  the  State  examina- 
tions and  the  desirability  of  a  closer  adjustment  of  these  examinations 
to  the  courses  given  in  the  School.  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the 
kind  in  Illinois  and  it  establishes  a  practice  that,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
helpful  to  both  teachers  and  examiners. 

The  practical  training  in  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  in  the 
Dispensary  of  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  has  been  ex- 
tended and  every  junior  student  has  been  given  fifty  clock  hours  of 
instruction  as  one  of  a  group  of  four  or  five  and  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Instructor  S.  W.  Morrison,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Dispensary.  By  action  of  the  University  Senate  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  one  semester  hour  of  credit  is  now 
granted  for  this  course. 

The  loan  fund  established  through  gifts  by  the  woman's  organi- 
zation of  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists7  Association  has  again  demon- 
strated its  usefulness.  Several  loans  from  this  fund  have  been  granted 
to  students  during  the  year. 

The  library  of  the  School  now  numbers  5,003  bound  volumes  and 
2,650  pamphlets. 

The  new  building  is  nearly  completed  but  has  not  yet  been  oc- 
cupied. Its  completion  makes  possible  the  giving  of  the  third  year's 
work  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years, 
which  is  now  given  under  badly  crowded  conditions. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 

The  first  unit  of  the  new  Library  building  was  nearly  completed  by 
September  and  from  the  opening  of  the  University  on  September  20 
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the  necessary  books  were  in  their  places  in  the  reserve  book  room  and 
in  the  main  reading  room,  so  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  these  two  rooms  have  been  put  to  regular  use  by  students  and 
faculty.  The  equipment  of  the  Library  School  was  installed  tem- 
porarily in  the  south  reserve  book  room  and  the  School  has  used 
these  quarters  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  semester  a  few  books  were  moved 
into  the  basement  of  the  new  unit,  on  December  9  the  moving  of  the 
main  body  of  books  from  the  old  building  began,  and  in  six  weeks  the 
equivalent  of  about  500,000  volumes  was  moved.  During  the  holidays 
the  work  rooms  of  the  library  staff  were  moved  to  the  top  floor  of 
the  first  unit  and  on  January  1  the  regular  loaning  of  books  ceased  in 
the  old  building  and  began  in  the  new.  The  moving  of  so  large  a 
number  of  books  is  an  unusual  and  exacting  undertaking  and  that 
there  was  no  spill  of  books  nor  any  considerable  disorder  among  them 
when  placed  on  the  new  shelves  is  due  to  the  careful  planning  and 
constant  supervision  of  Miss  Jutton  and  the  Supervising  Architect's 
Office. 

The  new  book  stacks  are  not  yet  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
books  in  the  general  library,  but  the  additional  stacks  provided  for  in 
the  third  addition  to  the  building  will,  at  our  present  rate  of  growth, 
supply  us  with  shelf  room  for  several  years  to  come. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  new  building,  its  convenient 
arrangement,  and  its  ample  dimensions  immediately  impress  most  of 
our  visitors. 

The  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  which  were  added  and 
fully  or  partially  cataloged  during  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Volumes  Added — 

1924.-25  1925-26  1926-27 

By  purchase 24,772  25,899  21,079 

By  gift 3,960  4,080  2,396 

By  exchange 584  1 ,025  825 

Pamphlets  added  and  cataloged 1 ,  728  1 ,  999  1 ,  923 

Totals 31,044        33,003         26,223 

Volumes  Withdrawn — 

(Worn  out,  lost,  etc.) 668  658  611 

Net  volumes  added 30,376        32,345         25,612 
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The  total  book  resources  of  the  University  Library  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Sheet 
In  Urbana  Volumes     Pamphlets     Maps        Music 

General  and  Departmental 

Libraries 669,930      92,600        2,920        7,796 

In  Chicago 

College  of  Medicine 34,000        4,650 

School  of  Pharmacy 4 ,920        2 ,600 

Totals 708,850      99,850        2,920        7,796 

Other  Libraries  Located  at 
the  University,  Urbana 
State  Natural  History 

Survey  Library 21 ,300      55,058  94 

State  Geological  Survey 

Library 3,450        6,875 

The  most  noteworthy  purchase  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  library 
of  Professor  John  Meier  of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  a  collection  of 
600  volumes,  original  works  of  German  literature,  the  poetry,  the 
drama  and  the  novel  of  a  rich  and  important  period,  the  classical  and 
the  romantic,  covering  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth.  There  are  also  a  few  original  prints  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  seventeenth.  The  collection  is 
particularly  strong  in  first  editions. 

The  purchase  of  sets  of  journals  and  other  valuable  individual 
works  desirable  in  a  research  library  has  been  continued;  the  follow- 
ing titles  received  during  the  year  are  examples  of  these,  and  illustrate 
the  range  of  subjects  in  which  books  are  needed  by  the  faculty  and 
students. 

Academie  royale  des  sciences,  lettres  et  des  beaux  arts  de  Belgique 
Annuaire,  v.  1-73,  1835-1907 

Analele  minelor  din  Romania;  revista  asociatiei  inginerilor  si 
technicianilor  din  industra  minera,  v.  1-8,  1918-25 

Archaeological  journal,  1901-17 

Beitrage  zur  pathologischen  anatomie  und  zur  allgemeinen  path- 
ologie,  v.  1-66,  suppl.  v.  1-8,  index  to  v.  1-50,  1886-1919 

Bulletin  de  la  societe  romande  de  'apiculture,  v.  i-22,  1904-25 

Cairo  scientific  journal,  v.  1-11,  1906-23 

Danske  magazin,  1745-1861 

Indian  antiquary,  v.  1-19,  1872+ 
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Instituto  Paraguayo,  Re  vista,  v.  1-10 

Jugoslavenske  akademije  (Complete  set  of  publications)  538  Vols., 
1863-1924 

Societa  dei  naturalisti  in  Napoli,  v.  1-28,  1887-1915 

Le  temps,  Paris,  June  1914-Dec.  31,  1918 

Wiadomosci  matematyczne,  Warschau,  v.  1-27 

The  receipt  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  from  other  institutions  in 
exchange  for  University  publications,  and  for  duplicates  on  our  shelves 
not  needed,  has  continued;  the  more  notable  additions  have  come  from 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  Detroit  Public  Library,  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  Garret  Biblical  Institute  (Evanston),  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, University  of  Chicago  Library,  University  of  Minnesota  Li- 
brary, and  the  University  of  Nebraska  Library. 

Books  and  pamphlets  received  as  gifts  add  much  each  year  to  our 
resources.  These  gifts  come  from  members  of  the  faculty  and  alumni, 
and  more  largely  from  individuals,  organizations  and  governmental 
agencies  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  are  much  too  numerous  to 
name  in  this  report;  the  following  are  a  few  of  these,  chiefly  from 
individuals,  and  will  indicate  the  varied  character  of  the  books  pre- 
sented : 

Charles  B.   Gibson,   77,  three  boxes  of  miscellaneous   scientific 

works 
Lorado  Taft,  79,  an  autographed  copy  of  his  book,  Statue  of 

Black  Hawk 
Sozabu  Furnkawa,  '13,  The  Imperial  Place  of  Pekin,  China 
James  B.  Childs,  '21,  twenty-six  books  and  pamphlets,  and  fifty- 
seven  numbers  of  La  Voz  del  Sur 
Eva  T.  Myers,  '26,  seventeen  volumes 
Evarts  B. Greene,  eight  volumes  of  a  Japanese  work  by  Baron 

Shibusawa 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  a  set  of  the  Society's  publications 
Beethoven  Association,  Sonata  appassianata,  Opus  57,  a  facsimile 

of  the  original  manuscript 
Munsell  Publishing  Company,  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois, 

two  volumes 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Fay,  volumes  three  and  four  of  The  Northern  Light, 

1830-32 

The  Library  has  continued  to  receive  by  gift  of  the  publishers  or 
editors,  many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  Illinois.  Forty 
are  in  foreign  languages. 

The  recorded  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  two  years  by 
students,  faculty,  and  others,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Books  taken  for  home  use —  1925-26  1926-27 

General  library  loan  desk 35,521  34,679 

Reserve  book  room  (overnight) 6,662  8,287 

Reference  room  and  Commerce  reading  room 1 ,088 

Departmental  libraries 90,531  106,774 


130,714  150,828 
Books  used  within  the  libraries — 

Reserve  book  room 104,468  98,603 

Reference  room  (recorded  use) 18,777  33,625 

Reserves,  in  departmental  libraries 75,306  123,359 

Total 198,551  255,587 

Total  recorded  use 329,265  406,415 

Books  borrowed  from  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  students  and 
faculty  numbered  572.  Books  loaned  to  other  libraries  numbered  946, 
as  compared  with  665  last  year. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  George  Huff) 

The  Department  of  Physical  Welfare  consists  of  three  divisions: 
physical  education  for  men,  physical  education  for  women,  and  health 
service,  including  hygiene. 

I.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

The  work  in  physical  education  for  men  is  divided  into  three  divisions: 
required  physical  education  for  men,  intramural  athletics,  and  inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

Required  Physical  Education 

This  past  year  marks  the  third  year  of  the  reconstructed  program 
in  physical  education  for  men.  Prior  to  1924-25,  physical  education 
was  required  of  freshmen  only.  In  1924-25,  physical  education  was 
made  compulsory  for  sophomores  as  well  as  freshmen.  The  program 
was  arranged  in  two  separate  divisions — freshman  courses  and  sopho- 
more courses.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  work  greater  definiteness, 
each  course  was  organized  with  certain  distinct  ends  in  view  and  given 
a  descriptive  title.  The  freshmen  courses  were  Individual  Gymnastics, 
Beginning  Swimming,  Individual  Athletics,  and  Tumbling  Stunts.  The 
sophomore  courses  were  Individual  Athletics,  Advanced  Swimming, 
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Boxing.  Wrestling,  Fencing,  and  Apparatus  Stunts.  Each  student  was 
permitted  to  elect  two  courses  from  the  freshman  group  during  his 
first  year  and  two  courses  from  the  sophomore  group  during  his  sec- 
ond year. 

During  the  past  year  this  plan  has  been  continued.  Due  to  the 
opening  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Xew  Gymnasium,  it  was  possible  to 
introduce  a  few  new  sections  in  each  of  the  courses  offered.  In  spite 
of  the  increase  in  total  enrollment,  this  permitted  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  most  classes  and  better  results  were  achieved.  While  some 
of  the  classes  were  still  too  large  for  satisfactory  teaching  conditions — 
98,  95,  and  92  representing  the  three  largest — the  majority  had  from 
40  to  60  and  were  quite  manageable. 

During  the  year  the  Council  of  Administration  approved  two  new 
courses  for  the  freshman  year,  namely,  Soccer  Football,  and  Gym- 
nastic Dancing. 

Intramural  Athletics 

With  the  development  of  the  practice  fields  around  the  Stadium, 
additional  tennis  courts,  handball  courts,  and  the  proposed  enclosing 
of  the  West  Great  Hall  of  the  Stadium  for  basketball  courts,  intra- 
mural athletics,  which  have  shown  a  steady  growth  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  work  in  1919,  should  experience  still  further  expansion. 
In  1919-20,  there  were  2,713  participants  in  intramural  sports,  in  1920- 
21  there  were  3,872,  and  4,712  in  1921-22.  During  1926-27  there  were 
8.091  participating  in  the  eighteen  recognized  activities.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  growth  of  organized  intramural  athletics  in  the 
last  five  years: 

1922-23  1923-24        1924-25  1925-26  1926-27 

Football 53  132 

Soccer 42  60  34  ....  126 

Playground  Ball.  418  624  590  573  989 

Tennis 116  233  249  236  669 

Swimming 143  225  100  140  96 

Track 971  722  565  500  622 

Water  Basketball  114  158  178 

Water  Polo ...  ...  547  247 

Boxing 55  55  45  46  54 

Wrestling 62  71  75  66  72 

Relay  Carnival .  .  919  932  1028  1300  1400 

Basketball 1087  1107  945  1187  1458 

Horseshoes 123  187  110  114  288 
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1924-25        1925-26        1926-27 


Fencing 23 

Volley  Ball 256 

Golf 92 

Baseball 1231 

Free  Throws .... 

Life  Saving 

Gym  Meet 

Bowling 

Handball 

Totals  5705 


431 
127 
1726 
156 
103 


7049 


384 
208 
892 
217 
75 


5695 


517 

334 

1150 

315 

43 

32 


7100 


628 
247 
743 
203 

40 

90 

119 

8091 


Intercollegiate  Athletics 

In  all  sports  where  it  is  possible  no  candidates  are  dropped  from 
our  squads,  from  which  teams  are  chosen  to  participate  in  intercolle- 
giate athletics,  but  are  allowed  to  continue  their  work  throughout  the 
season.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  taking  part  in 
the  various  sports  for  1926-27: 

Varsity  Freshman  Varsity 

Candidates  Candidates 

at  beginning  Final  at  beginning  Final 

of  season  Squad  of  season  Squad 

Football 128  58  305  127 

Basketball 70  25  400  35 

Tennis 41  41  178  137 

Baseball 53  29  157  32 

Swimming  and  Water 

Polo 59  35  68  38 

Gymnastics 20  12  48  38 

Fencing 20  10  15  12 

Wrestling 76  22  103  40 

Crosscountry 25  10  20  11 

Track 74  45  120  60 

Golf 25  25  _75  _30 

Totals 591  312  1489  560 


The  indebtedness  on  the  Memorial  Stadium  has  been  reduced  from 
$160,000  to  $79,000,  as  of  May  31,  1927.  In  other  words  more  than 
$80,000  has  been  paid  into  the  Stadium  Fund  in  the  past  eleven 
months.  A  total  of  76.42  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed  had  been 
collected  by  the  end  of  May.    Collection  work  will  be  continued. 

In  the  summer  of  1926,  the  Athletic  Association  carried  through 
a  number  of  improvements  in  and  about  the  Stadium,  and  in  cooper- 
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ation  with  the  University  paved  First  Street,  the  South  Drive,  and 
widened  the  pavement  on  Fourth  Street.  At  the  expense  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  concrete  approaches  were  laid  from  South  Drive 
running  south  to  the  east  and  west  terraces,  and  eastward  from  First 
Street  to  the  center  of  the  west  stand;  the  upper  and  lower  west  ter- 
races were  paved  with  concrete,  and  additional  flights  of  concrete  steps 
leading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  west  terraces  were  built. 

A  number  of  other  improvements  have  been  financed  by  the  Ath- 
letic Association;  notably  the  construction  of  a  concrete  tunnel  and 
driveway  leading  from  the  running  track  in  the  Stadium  to  the  south- 
west ramp  tower,  which  is  being  used  as  a  garage  and  storage  room 
for  equipment.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  construction 
of  tennis  courts  to  be  used  by  the  Varsity  team,  and  the  erection  of 
an  electric  score  board  at  the  Stadium  has  also  been  authorized.  A 
proposition  to  enclose  the  West  Great  Hall  of  the  Stadium  for  intra- 
mural basketball  has  been  approved. 

II.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

The  following  report  of  work  in  physical  education  for  women,  has 
been  condensed  from  the  report  submitted  to  the  Director  by  Miss 
Louise  Freer,  in  charge  of  this  division  of  the  departmental  organiza- 
tion: 

The  required  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  constitute  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  of  physical  education  for  women.  Our 
aim  is  to  develop  in  the  individual  an  interest  in  her  health  and  a 
desire  to  maintain  and  improve  it.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  super- 
vise the  program  of  the  girl  who  is  assigned  to  individual  gymnastics, 
but  our  problem  is  with  the  large  percentage  of  students  who  may 
have  difficulties  or  abnormalities  not  serious  enough  to  put  them  into 
the  corrective  class  and  yet  need  advice  and  correction.  Following 
the  medical  and  physical  examination,  posture  pictures  were  taken 
and  a  conference  held  by  the  instructor  with  each  student  in  her  class; 
a  second  conference  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  and  in  special 
cases,  additional  conferences.  Every  freshman  is  required  to  take  a 
course  in  gymnastics.  Students  registering  in  this  course  take  six 
weeks  of  outdoor  sports  and  the  rest  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to 
gymnastics,  which  we  are  trying  to  make  a  laboratory  course  in 
hygiene. 

Individual  gymnastics  are  included  in  the  required  work  for  stu- 
dents who  have  been  assigned  to  special  work  by  the  Health  Service. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  number  of  cases  we  have  tried  this  year  to 
put  in  one  group,  girls  who  are  not  in  need  of  individual  work  but 
who  the  Medical  Adviser  feels  should  have  more  moderate  exercise 
than  is  given  in  the  regular  classes.  The  aim  of  individual  gymnastics 
is  to  give  such  specialized  work  that  the  student  may  be  transferred 
to  regular  gymnastics  as  soon  as  possible  or  to  take  care  of  those 
students  not  able  to  take  the  regular  physical  education  work,  who 
might  otherwise  be  out  of  all  physical  exercise.  The  following  shows 
the  alphabetical  distribution  of  cases  in  remedial  gymnastics  accord- 
ing to  total  registration: 

Accidents  (strains,  infections,  sprains) 21 

Amenorrhea 5 

Anemia 2 

Appendicitis 28 

Asthma 2 

Bronchitis 3 

Constipation 20 

Circulatory  disturbances 4 

Dislocation  (congential  dislocation  of  hip) 2 

Dysmenorrhea 60 

Feet 25 

Fatigue 25 

Heart 88 

Hernia 2 

Kidney  trouble 2 

Menorrhagia 16 

Overweight 16 

Posture 33 

Post  Operatives 20 

Paralysis  (congenital) 1 

Paralysis  (infantile) 3 

Rheumatism 5 

Scoliosis 15 

Thyroid  conditions 22 

Viceroptosis  and  pelvic  displacements 8 

Underweight 18 

Each  case  in  individual  gymnastics  is  given  particular  training  in 
posture.  A  special  diet  group  of  freshmen  for  over  and  underweight 
is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  dietetics  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics.  The  students  are  registered  in  the  cor- 
rective work,  reporting  one  period  a  week  to  the  diet  lecture  and  two 
periods  a  week  for  exercise.  A  special  diet  is  worked  out  with  each 
student. 
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The  interest  in  swimming  increases  each  year.  This  year,  it  has 
been  very  successfully  developed,  especially  with  the  beginning  classes. 
Twenty-three  girls  passed  the  life  saving  test  and  687  passed  the  re- 
quired swimming  test.  Freshmen  are  required  to  pass  this  test,  in 
addition  to  the  required  gymnastics. 

This  year  one  hundred  students  have  enrolled  with  the  intention 
of  specializing  in  physical  education.  Juniors  and  seniors  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching  at  St.  Mary's,  University  High 
School  and  with  the  University  freshmen.  This  has  been  organized 
and  directed  so  that  each  student  has  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
lower  and  upper  grades  and  high  school.  There  has  also  been  oppor- 
tunity for  planning  and  directing  May  Fetes  and  physical  education 
demonstrations. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  students  who  have 
participated  in  athletics  and  sports:  Baseball,  108;  Apparatus,  75; 
Track,  68;  Bowling,  67;  Swimming,  262;  Volley  Ball,  87;  Basketball, 
122;  and  Hockey,  80;  total,  869. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  outdoor  class  work  has  been  the 
distance  between  the  Woman's  Building  and  the  athletic  field.  It  is 
fully  a  ten  minute  walk.  This  has  necessitated  short  class  periods 
and,  of  course,  means  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  students 
to  go,  after  a  University  class,  to  the  Woman's  Building  to  dress  and 
then  get  to  the  field.  This  year,  we  have  tried  the  plan  of  fewer  out- 
door classes  and  found  it  more  acceptable  to  both  instructors  and  stu- 
dents. The  value  of  outdoor  recreation  is  considerably  decreased  when 
it  involves  so  much  hurry  and  effort.  A  field  house }  with  dressing 
rooms  and  showers,  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  outdoor  work  most 
effectively  from  the  health  standpoint. 

III.  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Following  is  the  condensed  report  of  the  Health  Service  submitted  to 
the  Director  by  the  University  Health  Officer,  Dr.  J.  H.  Beard: 

Student  visits  to  the  Health  Service  during  1926-27  decreased  9.9 
per  cent  from  those  in  1925-26  and  increased  32.2  per  cent  over  1924- 
25.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  visits  were  unusually 
high  because  of  the  threatened  smallpox  epidemic.  The  total  visits  to 
the  Health  Service  during  1926-27,  including  entrance  examinations, 
were  63,993.  There  were  71,432  visits  in  1925-26.  Of  the  members  of 
the  freshmen  class,  82.2  per  cent  of  the  men  and  94.4  per  cent  of  the 
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women  have  called  one  or  more  times  for  advice  and  for  conference. 
The  more  common  types  of  service  rendered  are  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

1925-26  1926-27 

Physical  examinations 4,526  4,550 

Reexaminations 1 ,931  1 ,550 

Recommendations  for  temporary  excuse  from  class 

on  account  of  illness  or  disability 10,214  10,672 

First  aid  in  injury  and  infection 9,617  6,986 

Advice  in  case  of  illness 5 ,525  7 ,309 

Conferences  on  personal  hygiene 6,537  6,710 

Presentation  of  petitions  to  be  excused  from  military 

and  physical  education 1 ,021  827 

Special  assignment  for  corrective  gymnastics 599  594 

Vaccinations  against  smallpox 8,930  724 

Typhoid  inoculations 895  994 

Referred  to  specialists 1 ,084  1 ,497 

Sent  to  hospital 735  688 

Observations,  exposures  to  disease 10,202  2,194 

Revisits 16,089  14,946 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  stu- 
dents who  had  communicable  diseases  or  were  exposed  to  them.  The 
figures  are  remarkably  low: 

Acquired  Exposed 

Total       Men       Women       Total 

Chickenpox 7  76  . .  76 

Diphtheria 1  1  ..  1 

Measles 11  151  70  221 

Mumps 5  1  48  49 

RubeUa 26  165  125  290 

Scarlet  fever 9  128  ..  128 

Smallpox 9  ..  9 

A  total  of  774  students  who  had  been  exposed  to  communicable 
disease  were  allowed  to  attend  classes,  but  were  kept  under  rigid  ob- 
servation, as  permitted  by  the  local  boards  of  health.  If  they  had  been 
kept  in  quarantine  for  the  full  incubation  period  of  the  disease  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  they  would  have  lost  a  total  of  12,087 
days  from  work,  which  is  equivalent  to  closing  a  college  the  size  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  for  19.8  days. 

The  University  Hospital  cared  for  1,269  students  for  a  total  of 
4,769  days,  an  average  of  3.8  days  per  student.  This  is  the  lowest  the 
average  stay  has  been  and  is  further  evidence  of  1926-27  being  an  un- 
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usually  "healthy"  year.  The  average  stay  for  the  two  preceding  years 
was  4.3  days  and  4  days  respectively. 

Numerous  requests  for  information  from  citizens,  teachers  and 
from  officers  interested  in  public  health  were  received.  The  Health 
Service  has  cooperated  with  family  physicians  and  local  physicians 
who  were  interested  in  the  care  of  students. 

The  number  of  physical  examinations  given  University  civil  serv- 
ice employees  and  prospective  employees  has  increased  from  91  last 
year  to  152  this  year.  The  visits  of  civil  service  employees  has  de- 
creased from  1,567  last  year  to  727  this  year. 

The  required  courses  in  elementary  hygiene  were  taught  to  2,452 
men  and  584  women  the  first  semester  and  to  2,178  men  and  358 
women  the  second  semester.  The  course  for  women  the  second  semester 
was  a  duplicate  of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  There  was  a  total 
registration  of  127  students  in  the  advanced  course  in  hygiene  during 
the  second  semester. 

Doctors  H.  C.  Gebhart,  M.  T.  Rosser,  and  I.  D.  Tiedeman  joined 
the  Health  Service  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  take  the  places 
of  Doctors  E.  R.  Burnight,  H.  B.  Norviel  and  Frank  Kohn.  Dr.  Irma 
Aleshire  was  added  to  the  women's  staff  of  the  Health  Service. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Commandant,  Col.  W.  T.  Merry) 

Twenty-three  officers  of  the  regular  army  have  been  on  duty  at  the 
University  during  the  year. 

The  following  were  relieved  from  duty: 

Major  Pearson  Menoher,  Cavalry,  D.O.L. 

Captain  Pierre  Mallett,  Field  Artillery,  D.O.L. 

Captain  George  W.  Gering,  Signal  Corps,  D.O.L. 

Captain  Philip  Ramer,  Field  Artillery,  D.O.L. 

Captain  James  M.  Shelton,  Cavalry,  D.O.L. 

Lieutenant  Roy  L.  Dalferes,  Field  Artillery,  D.O.L. 

The  following  reported  for  duty: 
Lt.  Colonel  Selwyn  D.  Smith,  Cavalry,  D.O.L. 
Captain  Oron  A.  Palmer,  Cavalry,  D.O.L. 
Captain  Lloyd  C.  Parsons,  Signal  Corps,  D.O.L. 
Lieutenant  Mortimer  F.  Sullivan,  Cavalry,  D.O.L. 
Lieutenant  George  S.  Price,  Field  Artillery,  D.O.L. 
Lieutenant  James  M.  Lewis,  Field  Artillery,  D.O.L. 
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Recent  orders  from  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Corps  Area,  direct 
that  beginning  June  1,  the  enlisted  detachment  vacate  the  Old  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  abandon  its  mess.  All  regular  army  enlisted 
personnel  will  hereafter  be  placed  on  a  full  commutation  of  ration  and 
quarters  status.  The  size  of  the  detachment  on  duty  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  still  much  too  small  to  perform  properly  the  work  required  and 
take  proper  care  of  animals  and  equipment. 

The  policy  of  detailing  advanced  course  students  to  act  as  assist- 
ant instructors  under  pay  of  the  University  has  been  continued  and 
thirty-five  student  instructors  have  been  so  detailed  during  the  year. 
The  student  assistants  have  charge  of  the  instruction  of  freshmen 
classes  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  regular  army  instructor.  Their 
work  has  been,  in  general,  satisfactory.  The  experience  gained  by 
them  in  acting  as  instructors  is  a  decided  asset  to  them  in  their  train- 
ing as  reserve  officers.  The  policy  should  be  continued  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  award  military  scholarships 
to  selected  student  officers.  It  is  believed  that  these  military  scholar- 
ships are  a  decided  asset  to  the  Military  Department  and  that  they 
should  be  continued. 

The  student  enrollment  on  October  1,  1926,  was  First  Year  Basic, 
1802;  Second  Year  Basic,  1038;  First  Year  Advanced,  224;  and  Sec- 
ond Year  Advanced,  151. 

Continued  improvement  in  the  appearance  and  condition  of  ani- 
mals and  instructional  equipment  has  been  made.  A  number  of  our 
old  animals  have  been  inspected  and  condemned  during  the  year. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  younger  and  better  remounts.  Some  new 
equipment  to  meet  the  instructional  needs  has  been  asked  for  and 
received. 

A  large  amount  of  equipment  which  was  surplus  and  not  needed 
has  been  turned  back  to  the  War  Department  and  the  University  thus 
relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  it.  A  careful  survey  was  made 
during  the  year  and  the  total  value  determined  of  all  government 
property  on  hand  in  the  Military  Department.  This  total  was  $562,- 
018.46  and  as  it  was  less  than  the  amount  of  the  University  bond  the 
bond  was  reduced  by  the  Government. 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  designated  as  a  "Distinguished 
Institution"  by  the  War  Department  for  the  year  1925-26,  as  a  result 
of  an  inspection  by  a  War  Department  Board  of  Officers.    It  is  be- 
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lieved  that  these  inspections  are  of  little  value  and  at  some  time  they 
may  be  harmful.  As  they  involve  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  discontinued. 

The  attitude  of  the  student  body  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 
Even  those  students  who  do  not  particularly  like  military  have  ac- 
cepted it  without  complaint.  There  have  been  no  serious  infractions 
of  discipline.  There  is  believed  to  be  a  gradually  increasing  interest  on 
the  part  of  students  in  the  benefits  offered  by  the  advanced  course. 

Instruction  methods  and  standards  have  improved  during  the 
year.    Improved  methods  of  grading  students  have  been  inaugurated. 

The  neatness  of  dress  and  appearance  of  the  students  has  shown 
marked  improvement. 

The  two  military  reviews  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  the 
best  in  every  way  held  during  the  past  four  years. 

One  hundred  forty-nine  students  completed  the  military  require- 
ments and  were  commissioned  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  during 
the  year.  Sixty-eight  seniors  received  commissions  as  Brevet  Captains 
in  the  Illinois  National  Guard. 


MILITARY  BANDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  A.  A.  Harding) 

The  work  of  the  bands  has  been  generally  satisfactory  during  the  past 
year.  A  higher  degree  of  proficiency  among  the  applicants  for  mem- 
bership has  raised  the  standard  of  the  bands,  especially  the  Second 
Regimental  Band.  The  development  of  a  regular  system  of  examina- 
tions has  also  added  a  decidedly  stimulating  effect. 

The  educational  phase  of  the  bands'  work  might  again  be  com- 
mented upon.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  compositions  in  the  higher 
forms  were  studied,  thereby  doing  something  positive  in  musical  edu- 
cation in  this  large  group  of  selected  students. 

In  addition  to  appearing  at  the  big  athletic  gatherings  and  par- 
ticipating in  military  ceremonies,  the  bands  played  many  concerts  on 
the  campus,  concluding  their  work  by  furnishing  the  necessary  music 
for  the  important  events  of  Commencement  week. 

The  annual  school  band  contest  was  again  held  at  the  University 
this  spring.  Only  the  winners  of  sectional  contests  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  final  contest,  which  was,  in  many  ways,  more  successful 
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than  previous  contests.  The  rapidly  mounting  interest  in  high  school 
bands  was  evidenced  by  the  marked  improvement  in  the  contesting 
bands  over  those  that  competed  last  year. 

The  bands  are  still  handicapped  by  lack  of  room.  The  quarters 
now  occupied  are  not  only  inadequate  but  are  so  scattered  that  the 
desired  degree  of  efficiency  is  impossible.  Examination  rooms  are 
needed  in  order  that  the  progress  of  the  individual  members  may  be 
checked  up  regularly.  Practice  rooms  are  much  needed  as  many 
bandsmen  are  unable  to  practice  in  their  rooms. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  MEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  object  of  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men.  Personal  service  and  attention  to 
the  personal  problems  of  men  is  our  main  object.  We  want  to  help 
salvage  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of  human  material  placed  in 
our  care. 

The  more  men  we  can  know,  and  the  more  intimately  we  can 
know  them  the  easier  it  is  to  make  their  paths  smooth. 

DIVISION  OF  WORK 

Mr.  Turner  looks  after  the  general  office  management.  He  looks  after 
supplies;  he  takes  care  of  the  attendance  of  all  men  above  the  fresh- 
men class;  and  calls  in  men  who  seem  to  be  slipping  or  irregular  for 
one  reason  or  another.  He  has  acted  during  the  past  year,  also,  upon 
the  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Transfers,  and  upon  the  Committee 
on  Classification  in  Physical  Education.  He  also  looks  after  the  stu- 
dents who  at  the  time  of  final  examinations  are  ill  or  in  other  ways 
incapacitated  and  sends  word  to  each  instructor  concerned. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  charge  of  the  freshmen  and  gives  particular  at- 
tention to  foreign  students  who,  because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with 
our  customs  and  our  language,  often  need  individual  advice  and  help. 

Mr.  Glos  is  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations 
and  Activities  and  acts  upon  the  regular  petitions  which  come  in  from 
organizations  for  social  gatherings.  He  is  especially  in  charge  of  fra- 
ternity scholarship  and  has  conferences  following  our  scholarship  re- 
ports with  the  chairmen  of  fraternity  committees  on  scholarship.    He 
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also  has  charge  of  the  Student  Organizations'  Trust  Fund  which  has 
had  a  constant  growth  since  its  inception  four  years  ago. 

My  own  work  is  varied.  Most  of  the  men  who  call  on  me  come 
of  their  own  volition  to  talk  over  their  problems,  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  ask  for  advice.  Only  those  men  who  need  special 
attention  because  of  discipline  or  special  difficulties  they  are  in,  (this 
number  is  not  large) ,  do  I  call  to  the  office.  We  average  between  five 
hundred  and  six  hundred  office  calls  a  day  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

One  of  our  main  purposes  is  to  promote  scholarship  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  in  individual  instances.  Sometimes  freshmen  are  doing  too 
much  outside  work;  sometimes  they  are  unfamiliar  with  examinations, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  our  high  schools  do  not  give  examina- 
tions to  students  who  carry  their  daily  work  with  good  grades. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  before  our  freshman  honorary  society, 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  which  has  been  organized  for  five  years.  Freshmen 
who  make  an  average  of  4.5,  that  is  half  A  and  half  B  or  the  equiva- 
lent, the  first  semester,  or  who,  failing  to  make  this  average  the  first 
semester,  make  such  a  yearly  average,  are  automatically  elected  to 
this  organization.  The  percentage  of  men  in  the  freshman  class  qual- 
ifying has  gradually  increased  as  follows: 


)22-2S 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

2.08 

3.15 

3.65 

4.07 

5.20 

The  conditions  tmder  which  students  live  materially  influence 
their  scholarship.  Our  investigations  have  shown  that  where  there 
are  few  students  in  a  rooming  house  the  average  scholarship  is  likely 
to  be  higher  than  when  the  houses  are  crowded;  that  in  fraternities 
where  large  groups  are  housed  the  scholarship  is  likely  to  be  lower 
than  where  students  live  in  smaller  groups;  and  that  the  number  of 
students  who  occupy  the  same  room  directly  influences  scholastic 
standing.  For  instance,  of  a  selected  group  of  students  the  average 
scholarship  of  those  living  two  in  a  room  was  3.22,  of  those  living 
three  in  a  room  was  3.08,  while  the  average  of  those  living  four  in  a 
room  was  3.04. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  self-supporting  student  attempting  to 
do  two  things  would  do  neither  of  them  well  and  that  he  would  proba- 
bly have  a  poor  scholastic  record  and  would  not  live  in  especial  com- 
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fort.  In  a  study  made  of  1,255  students  of  the  freshman  class  we 
found  that  the  general  group  average  was  3.15,  that  the  average  of 
students  who  were  partially  or  wholly  self-supporting  was  3.14.  It 
might  be  noted,  however,  that  the  self-supporting  student  was  either 
considerably  above  the  average  or  considerably  below  it,  there  being 
fewer  average  students  in  the  self-supporting  group  than  in  the  group 
not  self-supporting. 

ATTENDANCE 

There  has  been  a  move  among  students  during  the  last  year  or  two  to 
influence  the  University  administration  to  allow  unrestricted  absence 
from  class  either  for  upperclassmen  or  for  such  students  as  maintain 
a  definitely  high  scholastic  average.  A  suggestion  has  been  before  the 
Council  of  Administration  that  certain  students  of  high  standing  be 
allowed  additional  privileges  to  those  allowed  our  general  student 
body,  and  among  these  privileges  that  of  having  unlimited  cuts  so 
long  as  a  high  scholastic  standing  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Turner  last  year  made  a  study  of  attendance  as  it  is  related 
to  scholarship.  The  conclusions  of  his  investigation  were  that  decrease 
in  scholarship  is  accompanied  by  irregular  attendance  and  an  increase 
in  absences  from  class.  While  other  factors  than  attendance  are  con- 
cerned in  the  variations  in  scholarship,  the  regularity  of  the  increase 
in  absence  as  grades  decline  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  rela- 
tion might  be  in  part  a  causal  one. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  RULING 

We  have  for  the  past  year  had  in  operation  a  regulation  limiting  the 
use  of  automobiles  by  undergraduates.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Administration  I  have  attempted  to  enforce  this  regulation 
and  with  the  understanding  and  permission  of  the  Council  have  issued 
permits  to  a  considerable  number  of  undergraduates. 

We  have  had  some  violations  of  the  regulation  but  these  have 
been  relatively  few.  I  have  had  many  letters  and  scores  of  comments 
from  the  people  over  the  State,  parents  and  citizens,  commending  our 
action. 

It  is  perhaps  germane  to  say  also  that  a  considerable  number  of 
institutions  have  followed  our  example  and  have  enacted  regulations 
very  similar  to  our  own — Michigan  apparently  an  even  more  rigid 
one.  The  result  of  the  regulation  has  been  to  reduce  the  congestion, 
to  increase  safety  of  traffic  about  the  campus,  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
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most  successful  time  wasters  which  modern  science  has  invented,  and 
I  believe  to  make  moral  conduct  a  little  easier  of  attainment. 

DISCIPLINE 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discipline  for  Men  I  have  had 
contact,  as  in  the  past,  with  the  moral  irregularities  of  undergraduates. 
For  some  time  we  have  been  working  under  the  proctor  system  and 
in  regular  class  exercises  each  instructor  has  been  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  overseeing  his  own  examinations.  Wherever  it  has  been  man- 
aged seriously  and  with  an  adequate  number  of  proctors  I  believe  the 
system  has  materially  reduced  cribbing.  Where  the  instructor  does 
not  take  it  seriously,  as  in  some  cases  he  does  not,  cribbing  has  in- 
creased. 

In  general,  our  moral  conditions  are  satisfactory.  They  are  more 
satisfactory,  I  believe,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  visit  to  other  campuses 
similar  to  ours,  than  in  many  other  places.  There  is,  however,  every- 
where a  tendency  to  more  social  freedom  and  less  conventionality. 
Chaperons  at  social  functions  are  given  less  attention  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  my  recollection.  Smoking  among  both  sexes  is,  I  am 
sure,  on  the  increase.  We  have  stood  out  against  it  here  but  not  with 
complete  success. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

We  have,  all  told,  approximately  one  hundred  social  and  professional 
fraternities  for  men  about  the  campus,  who  live  in  their  own  houses, 
and  this  number  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  easier  to  control  and  to  direct 
students  in  an  organization  than  to  do  the  same  thing  with  those  out- 
side; and  for  that  reason  we  have  encouraged  the  formation  of  such 
organizations. 

The  increase  in  social  groups  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  undergraduate  body,  and,  though  we  have  a  very  large  number, 
the  percentage  of  undergraduates  who  belong  to  such  an  organization 
is  less  than  it  once  was. 

As  I  said  in  my  last  year's  report.  I  think  our  so-called  profes- 
sional or  honorary  organizations  are  increasing  too  rapidly  but  that 
the  social  organization  may  well  be  encouraged. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The  University  utilizes  the  Young   Men's  Christian  Association  in 
securing   employment    for   needy   students   who   must   do    something 
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toward  self-support.  In  addition,  we  have  done  a  good  deal  on  our 
own  account  in  getting  employment  for  students.  Whenever  a  boy 
comes  to  us  who  has  found  it  impossible  to  get  work  through  other 
sources  and  who  must  have  something  if  he  is  to  remain  in  college 
we  have  always  made  the  effort  to  get  something  for  him.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  largely  been  responsible  for  this  activity  and  I  think  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  fifty  men  in  college  this  year  who  would  other- 
wise have  found  it  impossible  to  remain. 

FRATERNITY   BUILDING 

More  and  more  our  undergraduate  organizations  are  building  their 
own  houses.  There  are  under  construction  this  spring  seven  houses 
and  these  will  help  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  attendance.  There 
was  for  a  time  a  tendency  among  fraternities  to  build  extravagantly. 
They  are  coming,  however,  to  see  the  impossibility  of  financing  houses 
beyond  a  reasonable  cost  and  I  think  can  be  trusted  in  the  future  to 
stay  within  bounds. 

I  have  in  each  case  of  building  looked  over  the  plans  to  see  that 
the  facilities  for  study  and  the  sanitary  provisions  were  adequate.  In 
none  of  these  houses,  so  far  as  I  now  recall,  is  it  proposed  to  have 
more  than  two  men  in  a  room. 

HOSPITAL   ASSOCIATION 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Glos,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  publicity 
for  the  Hospital  Association,  we  have  during  the  past  year  increased 
the  sales  materially.  So  far  as  we  can  develop  voluntary  membership 
we  decrease  the  probability  of  prolonged  illness  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, and  increase  a  quick  return  to  classes  after  minor  illnesses. 

The  most  valuable  things  we  do  are  incidental  things.  It  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  me  during  the  past  year  to  know  that  the 
number  of  voluntary  callers  who  come  to  develop  acquaintance,  and 
friendly  relationship,  and  to  ask  for  advice,  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing. Through  our  personal  contact  with  individuals  and  organizations 
we  try  to  foretell  events  and  to  prevent  those  things  which  would  do 
us  damage  should  they  occur. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Maria  Leonard) 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  has  striven  to  reflect  in  the  lives  of 
the  students  of  the  campus  its  underlying  purpose  of  service  and: 
counsel,  so  that  they  would  think  and  speak  of  it  in  those  terms,  rather 
than  as  a  disciplinary  post. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  WOMEN 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  past  year  2,892  women  were  enrolled 
in  the  University  and  2,720  registered  the  second  semester.  They 
were  housed  as  follows:  in  the  University  residence  halls,  346;  in  or- 
ganized houses  (sororities,  church  and  cooperative  houses,  and  Mc- 
Kinley  Hall),  987;  in  town  homes,  941;  and  with  parents,  446. 

The  residence  halls  have  had  a  most  successful  year  under  the 
guidance  of  the  social  directors  and  business  management.  There  is- 
always  a  much  larger  number  of  applicants  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
than  there  are  rooms  to  fill,  which  is  mute  evidence  of  the  cultural  and 
financial  advantages  of  the  residence  halls.  The  social  directors  were 
able  to  bring  these  two  largest  units  on  our  campus  to  sixth  and; 
eighth  places  in  the  scholarship  list  of  our  forty-five  organized  houses. 

The  three  cooperative  houses  this  year  have  accommodated  thirty- 
four  women  students.  These  students,  by  membership  in  any  of  the 
three  cooperative  houses,  are  able  to  reduce  their  living  expenses  to 
approximately  one-half  the  regular  expenses  of  University  life.  In 
these  homes  the  members  can  make  their  own  home-life  and  do  their 
own  housework,  buying  the  food  and  serving  the  meals.  This  requires 
only  one  extra  hour  a  day  on  the  part  of  the  student.  These  houses 
are  under  chaperonage,  as  are  the  other  organized  houses. 

Beta  House,  accommodating  ten  students,  was  found  to  be  an 
expensive  and  uneconomical  unit  to  maintain,  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  students  and  the  large  overhead  expenses.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable, therefore,  to  transfer  that  unit  to  the  former  Residence  Hall 
Annex,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  group  of  twenty-five  young 
women.  Accordingly,  the  Residence  Hall  Annex  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  cooperative  house  for  the  year  1927-28  and  the  cooperative 
group,  known  as  Beta  House,  will  operate  it  for  the  increased  number. 

Thirty-two  sororities  maintain  and  operate  sorority  houses,  806 
young  women  being  accommodated  in  these  homes.  Each  house  is 
supervised  by  a  chaperon  selected  by  the  young  women,  who  must 
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first  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  The  total 
number  of  chaperons  for  the  organized  houses  is  forty-five.  These 
women  are  carefully  selected  and  are  mature  and  refined. 

Town  homes  housed,  during  the  first  semester,  approximately 
1,132  of  the  University  women.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  housemothers,  through  the  inspection  of 
their  homes,  and  also  through  the  "Housemothers'  Booklet,"  which 
is  sent  to  each  one  in  the  fall.  This  booklet  contains  suggestions  and 
also  the  Woman's  League  rules.  The  greatest  concern  during  the  past 
year  has  come  from  the  overcrowding  during  the  first  semester  and 
from  the  vacant  rooms  during  the  second  semester. 

The  chief  objection  heard  to  housing  the  increasing  enrollment  of 
women  students  each  fall  is  that  there  is  no  financial  inducement  to 
renters  of  real  estate.  To  date  there  have  been  no  new  organizations 
formed  to  aid  in  solving  the  congested  housing  problem.  Yearly  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  enrollment  the  second  semester  among  both  men 
and  women  students.  This  entire  loss  is  felt  by  the  town  homes  rather 
than  by  the  organized  houses,  which  are  able  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
There  were  approximately  two  hundred  vacancies  the  second  semester 
in  homes  of  town  housemothers.  These  conditions  partially  account 
for  the  large  turnover  in  real  estate  renting. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Besides  carrying  on  the  work  of  its  usual  seventeen  committees,  such 
as  the  welfare  work  for  the  cooperative  house  fund,  the  weekly 
Wednesday  teas,  attendance  at  which  numbered  at  times  eight  hun- 
dred, the  Woman's  League  centered  its  activities  largely  this  spring 
around  the  national  convention  of  Women's  Self-Governing  Associa- 
tions of  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  held  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  One  hundred  sixty-five  official  delegates  were 
present. 

Added  emphasis  has  been  given  the  Woman's  Group  System  of 
the  Woman's  League  during  the  past  year,  in  order  to  encourage  equal 
participation  of  the  young  women  in  the  groups  in  the  college  life  of 
the  campus  with  those  in  the  organized  houses.  Through  athletics  and 
participation  in  the  Stunt  Show,  more  active  interest  has  been  fos- 
tered. In  the  scholarship  reports  it  was  gratifying  to  report  the  splen- 
did average  of  the  groups  in  comparison  with  the  general  women's 
average.     The  group  maintaining  the  highest  average  was  made  up 
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almost  entirely  of  students  working  for  their  room  and  board  in  town 
homes. 

The  Citizenship  Committee  of  the  Woman's  League  has  been 
active  in  its  efforts  to  interest  the  University  women,  especially  the 
seniors,  in  their  responsibility  towards  affairs  of  State  and  Nation. 
This  year's  work  culminated  in  a  trip  to  Springfield  to  see  the  Legis- 
lature in  session. 

Over  the  week-end  of  May  7-9.  1927,  the  traditional  celebration 
of  Mothers'  Day  brought  more  than  fifteen  hundred  mothers  of  stu- 
dents to  our  campus.  The  Mothers'  Association  is  growing  in  interest 
as  well  as  in  numbers. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  University  women  is  fostered  by  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  also  by  the  religious  foun- 
dations, which  contribute  largely  to  the  religious  as  well  as  the  social 
campus  life. 


COMPTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  Lloyd  Morey) 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  University,  as  indicated  by  the  ac- 
counts kept  in  the  auditing  and  accounting  division  of  the  Comp- 
troller's Office,  are  fully  reported  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller, published  separately.  A  brief  summary  of  that  report  follows: 

Gross  Income  and  Expenditure 

The  total  income  of  the  University  from  all  sources  for  the  year 
1926-27  was  S7.825.790.  Of  this  amount  $7,540,967  represented  budget 
income,  including  State  appropriations  for  new  buildings.  Income  of 
residence  halls,  hospital,  and  other  sendee  enterprises  amounted  to 
SI 78.967.  Income  of  trust  funds  for  special  purposes  amounted  to 
8105,856.  including  additions  to  permanent  endowments  totalling  $18.- 
775.' 

The  gross  expenditures  of  the  L'niversity  for  all  purposes  for  the 
year  were  $7,372,750. 

Budget  Income 

The  total  budget  income  of  the  University  for  1926-27  was 
S7.540.967.    State  appropriations  made  up  $5,947,125  of  this  sum,  of 
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which  $4,269,016  was  for  operation,  maintenance  and  equipment,  and 
$1,678,109  for  new  buildings  or  additions  to  buildings,  this  being  the 
amount  expended  during  the  year  out  of  the  biennium  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  for  buildings.  Income  from  Federal  grants  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $386,736.  Income  from  student  fees  amounted  to  $807,- 
791  and  income  from  sale  of  products  and  from  miscellaneous  sources 
$399,315. 

Budget  Expenditures 

Budget  expenditures  of  the  University  for  1926-27  amounted  to 
$7,133,536  of  which  $5,282,543  was  expended  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  $1,850,993  for  capital  purposes.  Of  the  expenditures  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  $3,525,566  was  paid  for  salaries  and 
$1,756,977  for  other  expenses.  Expenditures  for  capital  purposes  in- 
cluded purchase  of  land,  $47,694;  expended  on  new  buildings  and  im- 
provements, $1,435,869;  and  expenditures  for  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment, books,  etc.,  $367,430. 

The  accounts  necessary  to  record  these  transactions  have  included 
for  the  past  year:  accounts  for  the  income  of  the  University  from  all 
sources;  accounts  necessary  for  appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  various  departments,  619  in  number;  accounts  of  all 
trust  and  special  funds,  102  in  number;  accounts  of  residence  halls  and 
McKinley  Hospital,  and  of  all  other  building  and  improvement  ac- 
tivities; control  accounts  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  physical 
plant;  and  control  accounts  for  the  operation  of  the  University  Print 
Shop.  All  accounts  have  been  audited  quarterly  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
Young  and  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

bursar's  division 

The  bursar's  division  has  received  and  collected  all  monies,  issued 
proper  receipts,  and  deposited  these  funds  daily  with  the  University 
treasurer,  or  other  authorized  depositary,  as  follows: 

1.  Due  the  University  proper,  total  for  year $1,887,586.34 

2.  For  special  funds,  including 

a.  Stadium,  total  for  year 87,310.88 

b.  Student  Organizations  Trust  Fund,  total  for  year 40,455.77 

c.  Student  loan  funds  1  .   ,  ,  e  nAO  >.nc  OD 

d.  Trust  funds                J  total  for  ^ear 346,736.38 

Total $2,362,089.37 
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This  division  has  paid  in  cash  upon  presentation  of  proper  voucher, 
items  of  petty  amount;  a  petty  cash  fund  of  $25,000  having  been 
provided  for  this  purpose.  It  has  maintained  detailed  record  of  in- 
vestments and  receivables,  including  accounts  receivable  from  sale  of 
products  and  service,  student  loan  notes,  deferred  fees,  and  securities 
received  as,  or  purchased  with  trust  funds. 

Pay  rolls  of  2,124  regular  appointees  and  employees  were  handled 
by  the  division  during  the  year,  the  distribution  being: 

Appointees 1,721  $3,427,441 

Non-appointees 403  570,567  $3,998,008 

In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  considerable  volume  of  pay  rolls 
for  employees  who  were  irregularly  employed. 

This  division  has  maintained  Civil  Service  and  personnel  records 
and  coordination  between  the  University  and  the  office  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service 
law.  It  has  aided  departments  of  the  University  in  securing  suitable 
help  for  the  clerical,  stenographic,  and  secretarial  staff  in  the  absence 
of  Civil  Service  eligible  lists,  having  assisted  in  the  placement  of 
seventy-four  such  persons.  Of  these  placements  sixty-three  were  due 
to  resignation  and  eleven  were  to  fill  new  positions.  With  a  total 
clerical  staff  of  210,  the  percentage  of  change  due  to  resignation  was 
30  per  cent.  The  number  of  all  regular  employees  under  Civil  Service 
is  708.  There  are  also  a  number  of  persons  employed  under  Civil 
Service  from  time  to  time  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Tenant  properties  and  cooperative  houses  have  been  supervised 
by  this  division.  It  has  also  handled  miscellaneous  work  including 
postal  stores  supplies  and  records;  student  organizations  trust  fund 
accounts;  women's  residence  halls  assignment  records,  applications  and 
individual  accounts;  tickets  for  athletic  events,  the  Star  Course,  and 
the  May  Fete;  telephone  records  and  contracts;  war  tax  on  admission 
to  events  in  University  buildings;  and  bonding  of  employees  and  stu- 
dent organization  officials,  in  accordance  with  regulations. 

In  the  matter  of  student  loan  funds  this  division  has  completed 
loans  to  students,  after  authorization  by  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  had 
custody  of  the  notes  receivable,  and  has  made  collections  of  interest 
and  principal. 

The  deposits  of  organizations  operating  under  the  Student  Organi- 
zations Trust  Fund  received  in  the  bursar's  division  amount  to  $40,- 
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455.77  for  the  year.  Accounts  for  each  organization  were  maintained 
in  the  division  and  disbursements  totalling  $36,531.21  were  made.  The 
balance  in  the  Fund  at  June  30,  1927,  was  $7,209.19,  including  invest- 
ments of  $5,500. 

PURCHASING   DIVISION 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  condition  of 
markets.  There  are  few  commodities  that  can  be  purchased  to  ad- 
vantage on  periodical  contracts,  it  being  advantageous  to  buy  on  the 
open  market.  Three  such  periodical  contracts  were  executed  during 
the  year,  one  for  engraving,  one  for  acids,  and  one  for  printing  the 
Annual  Register.  A  number  of  definite  price  arrangements  are  in 
force,  which  do  not  obligate  the  University  to  make  exclusive  pur- 
chases; for  instance,  for  lubricating  oils,  batteries,  riling  equipment, 
building  materials,  and  cleaning  compounds. 

A  problem  has  been  that  of  small  emergency  purchases  from  local 
concerns.  The  solution  lies  in  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  and  the  local  merchants.  A  cash  purchase  order  has  been  pro- 
vided which  permits  small  purchases  for  cash  to  be  made  by  staff 
members  who,  upon  presentation  of  proper  receipt,  are  reimbursed  for 
the  amount.  The  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  uses  an  emergency 
order  which  is  signed  for  the  purchasing  agent  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  buildings.  Such  orders,  however,  are  confined  to  emer- 
gencies. 

In  connection  with  traffic  matters,  due  to  an  arrangement  recently 
made,  shipments  by  freight  from  Chicago  are  handled  so  that  a  car 
containing  shipments  for  the  University  is  set  out  on  our  Power  Plant 
siding  each  morning,  giving  us  over-night  service  and  convenient  de- 
livery. It  is  necessary  to  file  claims  for  over-charge  and  damage,  and 
during  the  last  year  collections  from  carriers  have  aggregated  approxi- 
mately $300. 

On  May  1,  1926,  the  responsibility  for  the  inventory  of  movable 
equipment  was  transferred  from  the  auditing  and  accounting  division 
to  the  purchasing  division.  One  man  has  devoted  his  entire  time  on 
it  and  he  has  been  successful  in  developing  the  inventory  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  relied  upon  as  an  accurate  record  of  movable  equip- 
ment. He  has  worked  with  the  departments  in  making  physical  checks 
and  revision  of  their  records.  During  the  year  complete  physical 
checks  of  equipment  and  revision  of  records  were  made  in  forty  de- 
partments, including  the  departments  in  Chicago.    There  remain  but 
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two  departments  in  which  equipment  must  be  inventoried,  and  this 
will  be  done  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  surplus  equipment. 
A  definite  line  of  procedure  has  been  set  up  and  the  departments  are 
reporting  a  considerable  number  of  surplus  items.  These  are  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  warehouse  and  later  disposed  of  by  transfer  to 
another  department,  sale,  or  junking.  Since  July  1,  1926,  fifty-six 
items  have  been  reported,  150  items  transferred,  and  thirty-eight  items 
sold. 

Approximately  16,000  requisitions  were  received  by  the  purchas- 
ing agent  during  the  year.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  requisitions  drawn 
by  each  division  of  the  University  follows:  College  of  Agriculture, 
24.7;  College  of  Commerce,  .8;  College  of  Education,  1.6;  College  of 
Engineering,  14.5;  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  10.0;  College 
of  Law,  .3;  Graduate  School,  .4;  Physical  Welfare,  2.1;  Administration 
and  General,  12.2;  Stores  and  Service,  31.9;  Residence  Halls  and  Hos- 
pital, 1.3;  and  Chicago  Departments,  .2. 

The  total  number  of  purchase  orders  placed  by  the  purchasing 
department  during  the  year  approximated  13,000,  aggregating  about 
8900,000.  These  orders  were  distributed  as  follows:  Local,  38.1  per 
cent;  State,  38.1  per  cent;  United  States,  23.3  per  cent;  and  Foreign, 
.5  per  cent. 

CHICAGO  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

All  money  received  in  the  Chicago  departments  has  been  handled  by 
the  Chicago  business  office  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Univer- 
sity treasurer  in  a  depositary  bank  in  Chicago.  An  improved  system 
of  accounts  for  budget  appropriations  of  the  Chicago  departments  has 
been  established  during  the  past  year  and  coordinated  with  the  ac- 
counts in  the  Urbana  office.  The  purpose  of  these  records  is  to  pro- 
vide accurate,  prompt,  and  accessible  information  concerning  the 
status  of  the  appropriations  of  each  Chicago  department  at  all  times. 
Closer  coordination  between  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicago 
departments  and  the  purchasing  division  at  Urbana  has  resulted  in 
advantageous  purchase  arrangements  in  a  number  of  items.  Further 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  inventory  records  of  movable 
equipment  of  the  Chicago  departments.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
maintain  accurate  records  in  the  future  and  to  make  them  increasingly 
serviceable  in  the  protection  of  the  equipment  which  they  cover. 
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GENERAL 

The  Comptroller's  Office  has  assisted  the  President  in  the  preparation 
of  the  University  Budget  and  the  preparation  of  the  biennial  budget 
for  presentation  to  the  Legislature.  It  has  supervised  and  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  Illinois  Union,  the  Woman's  League,  the  Military 
Band,  the  Athletic  Association,  the  Illini  Publishing  Company,  the 
Star  Course,  and  all  non-social  student  organizations.  It  has  handled 
all  documents  relating  to  military  property  furnished  the  University 
by  the  United  States  War  Department. 

The  statistical  work,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Comp- 
troller, has  continued  to  secure  and  place  on  file  statistical  data  of 
various  kinds,  and  has  prepared  numerous  statistical  reports  for  the 
information  of  the  President. 


REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Registrar,  G.  P.  Tuttle) 
The  total  enrollment  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  academic 
year  was  as  follows: 

Summer  First  Second 

Session  Semester  Semester 

1926  1926-27  1926-27 

Men 1 ,228  8,624  7,809 

Women 888  3,186  2,987 


Total 2,116  11,810  10,796 

Totals  for  preceding  year 2,412  11,212  10,415 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  (number  of  different  students 
who  have  attended  the  University  during  any  of  its  sessions)  was 
13,731.  The  similar  figure  for  the  preceding  year  was  13,399.  There 
has  been  an  increase  over  last  year,  therefore,  of  332.  The  enrollment 
was  distributed  as  follows: 

Urbana  Men 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 2,161 

Commerce 1 ,961 

Education 676 

Engineering 1 ,675 

Agriculture 542 

Music 27 


Women 

Total 

2,315 

4,476 

118 

2,079 

350 

1,026 

9 

1,684 

155 

697 

114 

141 

Total  Undergraduates 7,042        3,061         10,103 
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Urbana  Men 

Law 313 

Library 5 

Graduate  School  (Urbana) 649 

Deduct  duplicates (20 ) 

Totaly  Urbana,  Winter  Session 7,989 

Summer  Session,  1926 1 ,228 

Deduct  duplicates* (564 ) 

Net  Total,  Summer  Session 664 

Total,  Urbana 8,653 

Chicago 

Medicine 469 

Dentistry 152 

Pharmacy 446 

Graduate  School  (Chicago) 39 

Deduct  duplicates (14) 

Total,  Chicago 1 ,092 

Total  in  University,  1926-27 9,745 

Totals,  1925-26 9,522 

Per  cent  of  increase,  1926-27 2.3 


ENROLLMENT,  NEW  STUDENTS 

Of  the  13,731  different  students  who  attended  the  University  during  the 
year,  8,552  had  attended  the  University  previously  and  5,179  were 
admitted  this  year  for  the  first  time.  New  students  in  the  Summer 
Session  numbered  481,  in  the  Winter  Sessions  at  Urbana,  4,316,  and 
in  the  Winter  Sessions  in  Chicago,  382.  During  the  regular  college 
year  978  new  students  were  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  colleges  at 
Urbana  (including  the  College  of  Law)  with  advanced  standing  as 
follows:  Less  than  30  semester  hours,  230;  sophomore  standing,  311; 
junior  standing,  383;  and  senior  standing,  54. 

Thirty-nine  students  were  admitted  to  the  Library  School  on  the 
basis  of  degrees  taken  elsewhere  and  one  entered  the  Library  School 
with  advanced  standing  in  professional  subjects.  Two  hundred  eleven 
students  were  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  bach- 
elor's degrees  taken  elsewhere  and  forty-three  entered  after  taking  the 
master's  degree  at  other  institutions.  In  Chicago  the  number  of  new 
students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  has  been  as  follows: 


Women 

Total 

16 

329 

57 

62 

213 

862 

(7) 

(27) 

3,340 

11,329 

888 

2,116 

(295) 

(859) 

593 

1,257 

3,933 

12,586 

22 

491 

6 

158 

20 

466 

5 

44 

(14) 

53 

1,145 

3,986 

13,731 

3,877 

13,399 

2.87 

2.4 

*Summer   Session  students  registered  also  during  following  winter  session. 
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2nd  year 

3rd  year 

4th  year 

Total 

College  of  Medicine .  .  . 

10 

21 

1 

32 

College  of  Dentistry . . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

School  of  Pharmacy . .  , 

1 

0 

0 

1 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  INTRANTS  ARE  RECEIVED 

rhis  year  during  the  winter  session  3,997  new  students  were  admitted 
n  regular  standing  (excluding  unclassified  students  and  admissions  to 
the  Graduate  School).  Of  this  number  68.7  per  cent  came  from  high 
schools,  3.25  per  cent  from  academies,  6.76  per  cent  from  junior  col- 
leges, 4.26  per  cent  from  normal  schools,  and  17.03  per  cent  from  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities.  In  other  words,  this  year  71.95  per  cent 
)f  our  new  students  in  the  undergraduate  and  professional  schools  and 
colleges  at  Urbana  came  to  the  University  from  secondary  schools  and 
28.05  per  cent  came  from  institutions  giving  advanced  work. 

UNDERGRADUATE   SCHOLARSHIPS 

rhe  number  and  value  of  undergraduate  scholarships  in  use  for  the 

icademic  year  1926-27  and  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1926  has  been 

is  follows: 

Number  of  Scholarships  in  use  Money  Value 

Session  Urbana    Chicago    Total 

Summer  Session,  1926 762         ....           762  $10,248. 00 

First  Semester,  1926-27 954        285        1,239  47,626.25 

Second  Semester,  1926-27 880        258        1 ,  138  40 ,303 .  75 

The  total  money  value  of  scholarships  for  the  year,  including  the 
Bummer  Session  of  1926  is,  therefore,  $98,178.00,  an  increase  of 
£1, 563.50  over  the  preceding  year. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITOR 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Visitor,  H.  A.  Hollister) 
rhe  work  of  the  Office  of  the  High  School  Visitor  was  carried  on  in 
nuch  the  same  fashion  as  usual  except  for  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
issistants  for  part  of  the  year.  Dr.  C.  W.  Knudsen,  assistant  high 
school  visitor,  was  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  first  semester  for 
lie  purpose  of  completing  his  work  for  the  doctorate,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
3eumer  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Sanguinet  of  the  College  of  Education  each 
served  part  of  the  time  in  his  absence. 
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The  total  number  of  schools  visited  by  this  office  alone  for  ac- 
crediting during  the  year  was  276.  The  representatives  of  the  State* 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  inspected  180  schools,  making  a: 
total  of  456  visited  for  accrediting.  The  following  analysis  of  accred- 
iting will  indicate  more  fully  the  action  taken: 

Schools  granted  renewals  of  accrediting 389 

New  schools  accredited 27 

Schools  on  which  action  was  suspended 15 

Schools  dropped 4 

New  schools  visited  but  not  accredited 20 

Schools  granted  additional  credits 16 

The  total  number  of  schools  now  accredited  by  the  University  is 
687;  of  these  559  are  public  schools  and  128  are  private  schools. 

The  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  University  for  visiting  and  accrediting  or 
recognition  of  schools  has  been  continued  the  past  year.  Duplicate 
reports  of  schools  visited  for  either  recognition  or  accrediting  are  made 
by  the  visitors  from  this  office  and  by  the  inspectors  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Department,  and  these  reports  are  then  exchanged,  giving 
both  offices  the  benefit  of  the  work  done  by  the  representatives  from 
each  office. 

The  High  School  Conference  for  1926  continued  to  maintain  the 
excellent  record  in  attendance  and  interest  set  by  previous  conferences. 
The  total  registration  was  3,642.  Of  this  number  680  were  registered 
as  high  school  principals. 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  H.  E.  Cunningham) 

The  total  number  of  printing  orders  handled  by  the  University  Press, 
through  the  Print  Shop,  since  July  1,  1926,  is  2,094.  This  includes 
such  publications  as  the  Announcement  of  Courses,  Time  Table,  Stu- 
dent Directory,  Board  Minutes,  Studies  in  Social  Sciences,  Alumni 
News,  Moot  Court  Bulletin,  Weekly  Calendar,  and  bulletins  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  Experiment  Stations. 
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The  Press  has  handled  the  editorial  work  on  the  Annual  Register 
md  the  routine  editorial  work  on  the  University  Studies,  and  has  been 
he  distributing  agent  for  the  general  publications  of  the  University. 

The  accounting  and  business  aspects  of  the  Print  Shop  are  cov- 
red  by  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller. 


COMMUNITY  ADVISER 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Adviser,  R.  E.  Hieronymus) 

rhe  activities  of  the  Community  Adviser  for  the  year  may  be  sum- 
aarized  as  follows: 

Addresses  made  at  community  meetings,  associations  of  com- 
nerce,  civic  clubs,  etc.,  30;  high  schools,  38;  colleges  and  schools,  14; 
>arent-teacher  associations  and  women's  clubs,  12;  teachers'  and 
armers'  institutes,  8;  conferences  with  committees  or  groups  of  vari- 
ms  natures,  125  in  100  cities  and  towns;  visits  to  State  institutions, 
.2;  State,  district,  and  national  meetings  held  in  Illinois,  33;  miscel- 
aneous,  43. 

All  such  occasions  as  Dads'  Day,  the  Legislative  Visit,  Mothers' 
Day,  twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  Honors 
Day,  Interscholastic,  Alumni  Reunion  and  Commencement  offer  an 
>pportunity  for  further  helpful  contacts  and  as  far  as  time  permits 
his  is  done. 

At  the  Illinois  Conference  on  Public  Welfare  at  Mount  Vernon 
ast  fall  I  was  urged  by  the  committee  to  become  the  president  of  that 
>rganization  for  the  present  year.  The  number  on  the  executive  com- 
nittee  was  increased  and  the  scope  of  the  work  enlarged.  Executive 
committee  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  City  Club,  Hull  House,  and 
he  Cook  County  Detention  Home,  Chicago,  and  in  Springfield.  The 
:onstitution  states:  "The  object  of  this  conference  shall  be  to  promote 
ndividual  and  community  welfare  in  Illinois,  by  affording  opportuni- 
ies  for  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  questions  pertaining  to  the 
nental,  physical,  ethical,  and  social  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State; 
^o  encourage  the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  activities,  both  public  and 
>rivate  to  this  end;  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  agencies  and  in- 
ititutions  devoted  to  this  cause,  and  to  disseminate  information." 
rhis  gives  an  added  opportunity  for  community  service  and  com- 
nunity  welfare  in  Illinois. 
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OFFICE  OF  ALUMNI  RECORDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Keeper  of  Alumni  Records, 
C.  J.  Roseberry) 

The  new  file  of  the  alumni  records  system  was  completed  during  the 
year  1926-27.  This  card  index  address  list  of  all  graduates  and  former 
students  of  the  Urbana  departments  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Chi- 
cago departments  gives  the  name  in  full,  degrees  received  or  course 
and  years  in  the  University,  the  address,  or  date  and  place  of  death 
of  more  than  80,000  Illini,  including  those  who  registered  in  February, 
1925,  and  in  the  Summer  Session  of  that  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  office  to  preserve  all  correspondence  and  all 
clipped  material  which  is  likely  to  be  of  biographical  value.  As  there 
is  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  this  material  its  bulk  has  greatly 
taxed  our  overcrowded  quarters.  Because  this  file  is  used  constantly 
for  reference,  it  must  be  kept  in  the  office  and  should  be  filed  in  mod- 
ern letter  file  units.  Lack  of  room  has  forced  us  to  keep  the  units 
containing  the  folders  for  the  Chicago  departments,  the  faculty  and 
the  graduate  school  stored  in  the  attic. 

Our  Addressograph  system  now  consists  of  38,591  address  plates, 
18.003  being  for  baccalaureate  graduates,  15,034  for  non-graduates, 
and  5.554  for  graduates  of  the  Chicago  departments.  The  plates  of 
the  Chicago  departments  were  added  this  year  as  a  part  of  the  work 
provided  for  by  a  special  appropriation.  The  total  figure  given  above 
includes  plates  added  since  the  last  annual  report,  for  1,592  graduates 
of  June  and  October,  1926,  and  February,  1927,  and  about  1,500  plates 
for  the  class  of  June,  1927,  plates  for  non-graduates  as  well  as  11,400 
donated  by  the  Alumni  Association  and  5,500  by  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation for  Stadium  subscribers  not  already  having  plates  in  the  grad- 
uate list. 

During  the  year  our  Addressograph  has  printed  415,000  addresses 
exclusive  of  those  necessary  in  keeping  the  records  and  we  have 
changed  or  reembossed  14,269  plates. 

While  much  of  our  information  concerning  alumni  comes  to  us 
through  the  activities  of  the  Alumni  Association,  there  is  much  that 
we  obtain  through  our  own  efforts.  More  than  5,000  inquiries  have 
been  mailed  this  year  to  obtain  or  to  verify  addresses. 

Last  year  an  appropriation  was  made  for  beginning  the  work 
on  the  records  of  the  Chicago  departments.  We  have  included  the 
names  of  all  living  graduates  of  those  departments  in  our  Addresso- 
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graph  file  and  have  added  the  names  of  all  graduates  to  our  other 
files.  We  have  arranged  to  address  their  alumni  communications  and 
will  be  able  to  do  so  at  a  saving  to  the  University. 

As  no  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Alumni  Directory  has  not  been  published  and  no  work  has  been  done 
with  it  except  as  the  upkeep  of  address  lists  and  records  would 
contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  a  directory  when  published.  It  would 
now  be  necessary  to  check  and  verify  all  addresses  again  before  a 
directory  of  alumni  and  former  students  could  safely  be  printed. 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  Frank  C.  Baker) 

The  result  of  the  year's  activities  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
indicates  a  large  increase  in  the  potential  teaching  value  of  the  ex- 
hibits, an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  faculty, 
and  a  wider  use  of  the  research  material. 

EXHIBITS 

Emphasis  is  being  laid  primarily  upon  two  lines  of  exhibition,  one 
the  synoptic  groups  illustrating  the  classification  of  animals,  and  the 
other  the  historical  exhibits  illustrating  the  various  changes  which 
have  taken  place  from  the  time  life  first  appeared  upon  the  earth  to 
the  present  time. 

The  synoptic  group  finished  this  year  embraces  the  great  order 
of  Reptilia,  including  turtles,  snakes,  lizards,  and  allied  forms.  The 
exhibit  is  especially  noteworthy  in  that  it  includes  both  living  and 
extinct  groups,  thus  being  really  a  synopsis  of  all  the  types  of  reptiles 
that  ever  lived.  The  exhibit  is  illustrated  by  many  diagrams  and 
figures  and  is  fully  described  by  appropriate  labels.  There  is  a  full 
set  of  the  available  restorations  of  extinct  species,  especially  of  the 
dinosaurs.  Two  species  of  dinosaurs  are  represented  by  portions  of 
the  head-bones  from  deposits  in  Alberta,  Canada.  These  include 
Corthyosaurus,  the  crested  dinosaur,  and  Monoclonius,  the  horned 
dinosaur. 

Among  the  recent  or  living  Reptilia  the  turtles  are  well  repre- 
sented by  the  material  from  the  Daniels'  Collection,  purchased  several 
years  ago,  and  including  many  species  now  living  in  Illinois.     While 
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a  few  species  of  snakes  and  lizards  are  represented  by  specimens  pre- 
served in  alcohol,  the  majority  are  shown  as  in  life  by  reproductions 
carefully  painted.  There  are  exhibited  types  of  the  poisonous  and 
non-poisonous  snakes  of  America  and  also  of  the  lizards,  including  the 
only  poisonous  member  of  the  United  States  fauna,  the  Gila  monster 
from  Texas.  There  is  also  included  a  number  of  eggs,  as  well  as  a 
few  preparations  showing  development  from  the  egg. 

A  case  has  been  prepared  illustrating  the  different  forms  of  the 
skull  in  the  human  family,  as  well  as  the  differences  between  early 
Neanderthal  man  and  modern  man  in  the  forms  of  the  leg  and  arm. 
The  collection  of  Champaign  County  birds'  eggs,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Floy 
Hess,  and  made  by  her  husband,  has  been  temporarily  installed. 

The  exhibit  of  historical  geology  has  progressed  well,  though 
slowly,  owing  to  difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  illustrative  ma- 
terial. The  two  great  coal  periods  of  geological  history  have  been 
completed,  the  Mississippian,  or  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvanian,  or  Upper  Carboniferous,  both  of  which  occur  in  Illinois 
and  are  important  because  the  great  beds  of  productive  coal  were 
formed  during  the  time  that  these  animals  and  plants  lived.  The 
Mississippian  Period  contains  a  good  exhibition  of  the  beautiful  fossil 
crinoids  or  sea  lilies.  The  most  complete  and  valuable  material  is 
found  in  the  Pennsylvania^  Period,  largely  made  up  of  specimens  from 
the  historic  Mazon  Creek  shale  locality  in  Grundy  County,  Illinois. 
Among  the  animal  life  are  rare  species  of  crustaceans,  myriopods,  in- 
sects, fishes,  and  amphibians.  These  collections  were  made  by  Mr. 
L.  E.  Daniels,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Carr  of  Morris, 
Illinois. 

A  specimen  of  a  fine,  large  fossil  fern  from  a  coal  mine  near 
Sesser,  Illinois,  the  gift  of  three  miners,  Messrs.  Bobbio,  Sweeney,  and 
Dixon,  has  been  received. 

RESEARCH  COLLECTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Labeling  and  sorting  of  the  Hinkley  collection  of  Mollusca  has  con- 
tinued, some  12,500  specimens  having  been  labeled  and  added  to  the 
research  cabinets.  Several  hundred  specimens  have  also  been  added 
to  the  paleontology  collections,  principally  representing  Pleistocene 
time.  A  study  of  the  critical  material  in  these  collections  has  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  several  research  papers. 
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The  year  has  been  productive  of  considerable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  American  freshwater  Mol- 
lusca,  principally  due  to  the  examination  of  material  collected  by  Dr. 
A.  R.  Calm,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  during  the  summer  of 
1926.  Much  of  this  will  be  embodied  in  the  monograph  of  the  Fresh- 
water Mollusca  of  Wisconsin,  now  awaiting  publication  by  the  Geo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Wisconsin.  Several  papers,  by- 
products of  this  larger  work,  have  been  published. 

A  large  amount  of  material  from  the  loess  deposits  of  Illinois  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey  for  study  and  report 
and  a  paper  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Academy 
of  Science  covering  the  results  of  this  study. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  research  work  relating  to 
museum  material  is  Dr.  A.  C.  Noe's  report  on  the  Pennsylvanian  Flora 
of  Northern  Illinois,  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey. 
Thirty-five  of  the  figures  are  of  specimens  in  the  University  museum. 

During  parts  of  August  and  September  the  Curator  made  a  trip 
to  Connecticut  and  New  York  and  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  material,  principally  fossils  from  the  shales  of  the  Devonian  Period 
near  Canandaigua  Lake.  This  material  added  some  fine  fossils  to  the 
exhibit  of  this  period  in  the  general  exhibit  of  historical  geology.  Some 
aquatic  material  was  also  obtained  from  deep  water  in  Canandaigua 
Lake  and  from  localities  near  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Some  local  field  collecting  has  also  been  done,  principally  near 
Danville  and  Decatur,  the  latter  being  a  study  of  Decatur  Lake  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  change  from  river  to  lake  conditions  has 
affected  the  fauna,  such  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  Wisconsin 
lakes  studied  by  the  Curator. 

USE  OF  MUSEUM 

The  museum  exhibits  have  been  in  regular  use  by  University  classes 
to  a  much  larger  degree  than  in  the  past,  due  largely  to  the  increased 
number  and  better  character  of  the  exhibits.  Needed  illustrative 
material  is  being  added  as  fast  as  funds  and  room  will  permit.  High 
schools  of  near-by  towns  and  cities  are  using  the  exhibits  to  a  greater 
extent.  Classes  from  Farmer  City,  Paxton,  and  Illinois  State  Normal 
have  been  met  by  appointment  and  the  exhibits  demonstrated  for 
them.     The  4-H  Girl  Club  was  given  an  afternoon  for  a  personally 
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conducted  tour  of  the  museum.  The  Museum  Demonstration  in  Evo- 
lution has  been  continued  and  the  classes  in  Zoology  have  been  taken 
in  groups  of  about  twenty  for  a  fifty  minute  review  of  the  subject  as 
illustrated  by  museum  exhibits. 

The  attendance  is  increasing  as  is  the  general  interest  in  the 
museum.  On  such  occasions  as  Dads'  Day,  Homecoming,  etc.,  the 
halls  have  been  crowded.  On  special  Sunday  openings  there  has  been 
a  good  attendance,  suggesting  that  this  museum,  as  well  as  those  in 
Lincoln  Hall,  should  be  open  Sunday  afternoons.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  attendance  on  Saturday  afternoons  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  Students  made  up  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
attendance.  The  estimated  yearly  attendance  of  25,000  is  conser- 
vative. 

ACCESSIONS 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  for  the  year  number  18,675,  divided 
among  the  following  groups:  archeology,  573;  vertebrates,  38;  eggs 
and  nests,  birds,  2090;  fossils,  1739;  and  Mollusca,  14,235. 

Fifty-six  lots  have  been  received  from  twenty-three  individuals 
and  institutions.  The  most  important  acquisitions  are  the  collection 
of  birds'  nests  and  eggs,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Floy  Hess,  made  by  her 
husband  during  a  period  of  some  thirty  years  and  representing  the 
nesting  birds  of  Champaign  County,  Illinois,  the  collection  being  prac- 
tically complete  in  this  respect;  collections  representing  the  molluscan 
fauna  of  Vilas,  Waukesha  and  Jefferson  counties,  Wisconsin,  number- 
ing some  10,000  specimens,  and  including  a  number  of  species  new 
to  science,  made  by  Dr.  Alvin  R.  Cahn,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology; 
a  collection  of  the  molluscan  fauna  of  the  vicinity  of  Douglas  Lake, 
Michigan,  made  during  a  period  of  some  twenty-five  years  by  Dr. 
Frank  Smith,  and  practically  complete  as  far  as  the  species  of  this 
region  are  concerned;  and  a  collection  of  Pleistocene  fossils  from  loess 
deposits  in  Illinois,  among  which  were  found  some  ten  species  and 
varieties  new  to  science,  the  gift  of  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Much  of  this  material  is  of  great  research  value,  containing  the 
types  of  new  species  as  well  as  other  material  which  has  formed  the 
basis  for  several  papers  already  published  and  for  a  number  in  prep- 
aration. 
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MUSEUM  OF  EUROPEAN  CULTURE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  Neil  C.  Brooks) 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  of  European  Culture  in  the 
twelve  months  from  May  1,  1926,  to  April  30,  1927,  was  14,032,  which 
is  1,750  more  than  last  year. 

Educational  use  of  the  museum  continues  to  be  made  for  many 
special  purposes.  A  goodly  number  of  University  classes  use  it, 
especially  classes  in  home  economics,  history,  English,  and  art  and  de- 
sign. It  has  been  visited  in  the  past  year  by  groups  from  the  local 
schools,  and  by  groups  from  Philo,  Foosland,  Normal,  Indianola,  Dan- 
ville, and  Tolono.  The  various  special  events  bring  many  visitors. 
There  were  762  on  the  three  days  of  Commencement  week  (1926),  786 
on  the  two  days  of  Homecoming  week-end,  1,156  on  two  days  of  Dads' 
Day  week-end,  and  589  on  two  days  of  the  High  School  Conference. 
One  day  in  October  more  than  three  hundred  Boy  Scouts  visited  the 
museum. 

The  Curator  was  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1926  and  purchased 
for  the  museum  many  interesting  things  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing objects,  all  originals:  a  carved  ivory  plaque  of  the  fourteenth 
century  depicting  the  Death  of  Mary,  a  Flemish  triptych  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  center 
and  saints  on  the  wings,  a  fine  piece  of  French  petit  point  of  the  year 
1648,  several  interesting  additions  to  the  museum's  collection  of  tex- 
tiles, including  a  piece  of  old  tapestry,  a  large  Gothic  triptych  with  a 
woodcarved  Pieta  in  the  center,  a  beautifully  etched  powder  horn  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  the  Saxon  coat  of  arms,  three  examples 
of  mediaeval  stained  glass,  four  small  pieces  of  early  woodcarving, 
fifteen  maps  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  Gothic 
censer,  and  a  sixteenth  century  vessel  for  holy  water.  From  a  notable 
auction  of  arms  and  armor  in  New  York  the  museum  secured,  through 
the  kind  cooperation  of  Dr.  Bashford  Dean  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, a  fine  one-piece  German  morion,  a  matchlock  gun,  and  four 
crossbow  bolts.  Mrs.  John  Ross  of  Urbana  has  given  the  museum  an 
interesting  piece  of  early  American  china. 

For  five  weeks  in  January  and  February,  including  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  County  Home  Bureaus,  a  special  exhibit  was  in  the 
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museum,  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  museum  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  showing  the  newly  secured  material  both 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  museum. 

The  museum  is  very  much  in  need  of  room.  It  has  not  even  the 
facilities  for  unpacking  the  fine  Baudon  collection  of  pre-historic  ma- 
terial which  was  purchased  three  years  ago  and  still  rests  in  the  origi- 
nal boxes  in  the  basement  of  Lincoln  Hall  subject  to  the  danger  of 
deterioration  from  dampness.  There  is  reason,  I  understand,  to  hope 
for  room  adjustments  next  fall  that  will  give  relief. 


MUSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL  ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  W.  A.  Oldfather) 

Additions  to  the  Museum  of  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology  have  been 
mainly  in  the  form  of  small  originals,  and  a  number  of  reproductions 
mainly  photographic  or  heliographic.  The  physical  restrictions  of 
space  make  it  impracticable  to  secure  casts  of  statuary,  or  other 
large  objects. 

The  principal  reproductions  have  been  the  following:  sixty-four 
plates  of  heliographic  reproductions  of  Greek  coins;  continuations  of 
Bruckmann's  Griechische  und  Romische  Portraits,  and  Denkynaler 
der  Griechischen  und  Rbmischen  Skulptur;  a  series  of  about  six  hun- 
dred photographs  of  Pompeii,  now  mounted  conveniently  in  large 
albums;  JacobsthaPs  Ornamentik  der  Griechischen  Vasen,  in  150 
plates,  a  work  of  unusual  interest  to  students  of  design;  a  plaster 
model  of  Caesar's  campaign  before  Alesia;  150  illustrations  of  the 
oldest  Greek  churches  in  Calabria;  PfuhFs  Masterpieces  of  Greek 
Drawing  and  Painting,  in  160  illustrations  and  plates;  fifty  electro- 
types of  the  finest  Greek  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  originals  include  an  interesting  twelfth  century  manuscript 
of  certain  works  of  Ambrose,  Petrus  Venerabilis,  and  Caesarius,  to 
illustrate  the  transmission  of  classical  texts;  several  glass  bottles, 
vases,  and  cups,  one  with  an  inscription;  a  bronze  bodkin  needle,  an 
incense-shovel,  a  votive  finger,  a  bronze  vase,  a  Roman  strigil,  one 
fine  pottery  cup,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  an  archaic  bronze  axe,  and  the 
like. 

The  Brunn-Bruckmann  Einzelaufnahmen  Antiker  Sculpturen, 
2,940  photographs,  purchased  last  year,  were  mounted  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  Department  of  Photography  and  thus  preserved  against  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  attendance  from  June  to  June  has  been  about  14,000. 


ORIENTAL  MUSEUM 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  A.  T.  Olmstead) 

The  year  has  passed  quietly  for  the  Oriental  Museum.  The  usual 
classes  have  visited  the  museum  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  popular  with  the  visitors.  In  company  with  the  other  curators 
of  museums  in  Lincoln  Hall,  we  are  hoping  that  the  addition  to  Lin- 
coln Hall  will  result  in  larger  quarters,  which  will  eliminate  the  crowd- 
ing in  the  present  narrow  room. 

The  chief  acquisition  of  the  year  has  been  a  door  socket  from  a 
temple  in  Babylonia  with  an  inscription  of  Gimil  Sin,  king  of  the  last 
Ur  dynasty.  The  inscription,  as  yet  unpublished,  is  the  longest  known 
of  this  important  monarch.  A  note  on  it  will  soon  appear  in  a  review 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  and  a  fuller  publication  will 
follow  later.  Our  other  important  acquisition  is  a  double-headed 
bronze  animal  of  the  Hittite  period. 

A  number  of  objects  from  Babylonia  have  been  presented  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  Krikor  Minassian.  They  will  be  more  fully  reported 
when  the  legal  formalities  permitting  them  to  leave  Babylonia  have 
been  completed. 


HOSPITAL  COMMITTEE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Chairman,  Dean 
Thomas  Arkle  Clark) 

Though  the  McKinley  University  Hospital  has  not  had  a  profitable 
year  financially  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  illness  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  certain  overhead  expenses,  in  spite  of  limited 
patronage  the  year  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Our  students 
have  been  taken  care  of  admirably  and  in  many  cases,  because  of  the 
infectious  character  of  their  illnesses,  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  our 
local  hospitals. 

Although  there  have  been  epidemics  of  various  contagious  diseases 
throughout  the   State   we  have   escaped   and  have   had   almost  no 
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measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  and  chicken  pox.  These  diseases  re- 
tain the  patient  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  There  was  very  little 
serious  illness  and  no  fatalities  so  far  this  year. 

Something  was  said  last  year  about  a  house  in  which  the  nurses 
might  live.  At  present  the  nurses  are  housed  in  the  north  end  of  the 
second  floor.  The  quarters  are  comfortable  but  do  not  give  the  night 
nurses,  who  must  sleep  during  the  daytime,  the  quiet  which  they  very 
much  need.  It  should  be  possible  for  us  to  rent  a  house  and  furnish 
it  with  the  equipment  now  in  the  nurses'  quarters  and  thus  provide 
the  nurses  with  comfortable  and  quiet  living  quarters. 

The  laboratory  which  was  established  this  year  for  bacteriological 
analyses  has  more  than  paid  its  cost  and  has  been  a  great  addition  to 
the  hospital  facilities. 

We  could,  I  believe,  ultimately  make  profitable  a  portable  X-ray 
machine.  Our  patients  have  paid  out  considerable  sums  this  year  for 
examination  in  other  hospitals  and  this  amount  would  pay  for  a  ma- 
chine in  a  very  short  time.  We  do  not  propose  this  year,  however,  to 
ask  for  one  or  to  attempt  to  buy  one. 

There  has  just  been  established  a  recreation  room  fitted  up  with 
furniture  and  paraphernalia  for  the  comfort  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  convalescent.  Most  of  the  inmates  of  our  hospital  are  not  seri- 
ously ill.  A  great  percentage  of  them  are  confined  to  their  beds  for 
only  a  brief  period  and  so  find  their  life  in  the  hospital  more  com- 
fortable and  endurable  if  they  have  at  their  disposal  books  and  games 
and  a  pleasant  place  to  sit  or  lie.  We  are  very  much  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  generous  people  who  through  their  contributions  have 
made  this  recreation  room  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  hospital  is  more  and  more  justifying  itself  in 
the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  taking  care  of  our  students  and  that 
as  an  educational  investment  it  is  worth  while  in  helping  to  get  stu- 
dents well  in  a  short  time  and  get  them  back  to  their  scholastic  work 
in  classes. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTANCY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Secretary,  G.  P.  Tuttle) 
The  membership  of  the  University  Committee  on  Accountancy  has 
been  Professor  M.  H.  Robinson,  chairman;  Professor  W.  E.  Britton; 
and  G.  P.  Tuttle,  secretary,  ex-officio.  Mr.  D.  A.  Grossman,  examiner 
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in  the  Registrar's  Office,  has  served  again  as  clerk  of  the  Committee. 

The  University  Committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Harold  Benington,  C.  P.  A.,  of  Chicago  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  to 
succeed  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Andrews,  C.  P.  A.,  whose  term  expired  June 
30,  1926.  You  presented  his  name  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Board 
approved  the  appointment  and  Mr.  Benington  accepted  it.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Board  has  been  as  follows:  Mr.  Arthur  Andersen,  C.P.  A., 
chairman;  Mr.  Harold  Benington,  C.  P.  A.,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Dodd,  Ph.D. 

Beginning  on  Monday,  November  15,  1926,  the  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  complaint  of  Mr.  H.  Archibald  Harris  against  Mr. 
Flay  L.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Robert  Chesnutt  asking  the  revocation  of 
their  certificates  of  Certified  Public  Accountant.  The  hearing  con- 
tinued through  November  16,  17,  and  18,  was  at  that  time  adjourned, 
and  completed  on  November  29  and  30.  (On  July  6,  1927,  after  the 
close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report  the  Committee  recommended 
to  you  that  the  certificates  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Chesnutt  be  not 
revoked,  you  transmitted  this  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  it  was  approved) . 

Two  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year,  one  on  Novem- 
ber 18  and  19,  1926  and  one  on  May  19  and  20,  1927.  A  total  of  303 
candidates  sat  at  these  two  examinations.  Of  these  fifty-two  were 
successful  and  have  been  awarded  the  certificate. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Chairman,  De\n 
Thomas  Arkle  Clark) 

In  spite  of  the  increased  amount  of  funds  available  for  lending  money 
to  our  students  made  possible  by  the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKin- 
ley's  contribution,  we  have  had  more  applications  this  year  from 
worthy  students  for  loans  than  we  have  been  able  to  meet. 

The  recommendation  of  loans,  as  you  know,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  three,  composed  of  Assistant  Dean  H.  H.  Jordan  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  Assistant  Dean  Waldo  Shumway  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  myself  as  chairman. 

Loans  were  completed,  the  records  kept  of  them,  and  collections 
made,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Ingalls,  bursar  in  the  Comptroller's  Office  of  the 
University.     The  total  amount  available  for  loaning  in  thirteen  stu- 
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dent  loan  funds  is  $104,961,  of  which  $61,120  was  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Loans  aggregating  $41,710  were  made  during 
the  past  year  to  students,  the  average  amount  per  loan  being  $172. 
The  sum  of  $16,348  was  received  during  the  year  from  payments  on 
loans,  and  interest  was  paid  in  totalling  $5,321. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  $87,482  was  outstanding  in  loans,  repre- 
senting 542  loans  to  452  individuals.  Of  the  total  amount  outstand- 
ing, $6,806,  or  about  8  per  cent  was  past  due.  This  is  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  promptness  with  which  these  loans  are  repaid.  The  amount 
charged  off  during  the  past  year  for  uncollectible  loans  was  $125,  or 
about  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding. 
Our  losses  from  loans  are,  as  these  figures  show,  negligible. 

A  large  number  of  our  students  are  partially  or  wholly  self-sup- 
porting and  many  of  our  best  students  need  help.  We  could  easily  use 
a  considerably  larger  sum  for  making  loans  to  students  than  is  now  at 
our  disposal. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  one  year  frequently  makes  it  necessary 
to  discuss  events  that  have  occurred  before  the  year  under  discussion 
and  to  look  forward  a  little  to  relate  the  present  to  the  immediate 
future.  We  are  approaching  the  time  when  plans  must  be  laid  for  the 
fifth  biennial  period  of  our  present  appropriation  regime.  We  may 
properly  look  back  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  and  look  for- 
ward to  see  whether  the  plan  we  have  been  following  will  attain  the 
consummation  we  expected.  I  refer  to  the  policy  which  your  Board 
has  followed,  beginning  in  1921,  of  asking  for  a  fixed  total  sum  from 
the  Legislature,  divided  into  two  portions — one  for  operation  and  one 
for  building — and  of  shifting  from  the  latter  to  the  former  at  each 
biennial  period  $500,000,  more  or  less,  to  meet  the  increase  in  expense 
of  operation,  while  meeting  to  a  reasonable  degree  the  University's 
need  for  more  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  work. 

It  was  from  the  Legislature  that  met  in  January,  1921  that  your 
Board  first  requested  a  total  appropriation  of  $10,500,000  for  the  bien- 
nium.  That  amount  had  been  fixed  on  as  necessary  to  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  catch  up,  as  it  were,  in  its  building  program  and  provide 
staff  and  equipment  to  care  for  the  increasing  number  of  students. 
For  several  years  before  that  time,  little  had  been  done  to  provide 
additional  room.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  fill  this  lack  and  also 
to  provide  for  anticipated  growth.  The  sum  decided  on?  with  the 
biennial  transfer  proposed,  seemed  to  all  concerned  likely  to  meet  both 
these  purposes  reasonably  well.  However,  $1,640,000  were  excised 
from  the  amount  asked  for  in  1921.  As  we  approach  the  last  biennial 
period  of  the  decade,  1929-1931,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  loss 
of  this  amount  has  delayed  the  consummation  of  the  original  plan  to 
a  degree  almost  exactly  represented  today  by  the  amount  of  money 
cut  out  in  1921.  We  are  confronted  now  with  a  building  crisis  in  our 
Chicago  Departments  which  would  not  have  developed,  certainly  not 
in  its  present  intensity,  if  we  had  not  lost  the  amount  mentioned  above 
eight  years  ago.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  we  are  two  years 
behind  our  program  as  planned  and  anticipated  eight  years  ago. 

Under  the  present  budget  plan  we  have  met  reasonably  well  the 
calls  for  increase  in  staff  and  equipment  through  the  past  eight  years. 
The  Transportation  Building  and  Natural  History  Hall  were  both 
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completed.  The  New  Agricultural  Building,  the  Library,  the  building 
for  Architecture,  the  Men's  Gymnasium,  the  Horticultural  Field  Labo- 
ratory, the  Commerce  Building,  the  new  Pharmacy  addition,  the 
Armory  addition,  the  Research  Laboratory  and  Library  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  the  second  half  of  Lincoln  Hall,  the  Materials  Test- 
ing Laboratory  and  several  small  buildings  for  agriculture,  will  all 
have  been  completed  under  this  plan  by  the  end  of  the  current  bien- 
nial period.  We  are  still  pinched  for  room,  of  course,  particularly  in 
one  or  two  of  the  sciences  and  in  some  of  the  special  interests  of  the 
young  women.  But  our  greatest  cause  of  distress  is  the  shortage  of 
space  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  old 
buildings  devoted  to  the  work  of  that  College  and  that  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry.  That  matter  I  will  mention  later.  In  the  meantime 
our  gross  enrollment  has  increased  from  9,249  in  1919-20  to  14,071. 
The  number  on  our  teaching  and  administrative  staff,  including  full- 
time  and  part-time,  salaried  and  non-salaried,  has  increased  from  943 
to  1,382.  The  number  of  square  feet  of  class  and  laboratory  floor 
space  per  student  in  1921  was  144.5,  whereas  today  it  is  127.2.  In  the 
meantime,  without  a  request  from  the  University,  the  Legislature  has 
added  $60,000  to  our  biennial  appropriation,  half  of  it  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Cook 
County  and  the  rest  toward  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
School  of  Journalism. 

Several  matters  of  considerable  importance  have  been  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  College  of 
Medicine.  These  matters  are,  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the 
Research  and  Educational  Hospitals;  discussion  of  the  establishment 
of  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University ;  the  educational  standards  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  admission,  but  also  with  reference  to  its 
curriculum;  and  the  building  needs  of  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry.  The  time  seems  ripe  to  review  some  of  these  matters,  al- 
though the  review  will  necessarily  carry  us  back  farther  than  the 
academic  year,  1927-28. 

THE   STORY  OF  THE   RESEARCH    AND   EDUCATIONAL   HOSPITALS 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  not  a  party  to  the  discussion  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  and  the  ar- 
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rangement  with  the  University  concerning  their  management,  I  have 
searched  the  files  of  the  President's  Office  for  information  concerning 
this  project  in  its  early  stages.  This  report,  therefore,  is  based  on  cor- 
respondence on  file  in  the  President's  office  and  on  documents  referred 
to  in  the  text.  My  own  part  during  the  term  of  my  presidency  of  the 
University  has  been  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  getting  the  agree- 
ment carried  out,  even  in  a  limited  way.  Whatever  credit  is  due  for 
originating  the  plan  must  be  given  to  former  President  Edmund  J. 
James,  former  Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden,  and  Honorable  Charles  H. 
Thorne,  former  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  In  my 
opinion,  the  project  was  a  statesmanlike  plan  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare  in  the  matters  with  which  it  dealt.  It  was  a  proposal 
to  coordinate  certain  State  activities  and  agencies  and  to  institute  a 
plan  looking  towards  the  reduction  of  the  growing  number  of  wards  of 
the  State,  defective  through  disease,  mental  or  physical,  not  only  by 
curing  the  individual  patients  but  by  finding,  through  a  study  of  their 
illnesses,  methods  of  eliminating  at  least  some  of  the  causes  of  those 
diseases  and  so  lessening  the  number  subject  to  them. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  19,  1917,  addressed  to  President  James, 
Director  Thorne  wrote  that  the  group  hospital  plan  was  delayed  be- 
cause he  wished  to  confer  with  Speaker  Shanahan.  Evidently,  there- 
fore, the  matter  was  under  discussion  as  early  as  that  date. 

On  April  19,  1918,  Director  Thorne  wrote  President  James:  "the 
State  of  Illinois  under  its  present  administration  code  now  has  a  form 
of  executive  management  which  will  not  only  be  effective  but  will 
endure,  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  having  in  charge 
the  administration  of  State  institutions,  requires  in  Chicago  at  least 
four  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  indigent  of  the  State.  These 
will  be,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hospital,  Surgical  Institute,  a 
Psychopathic  Hospital  and  a  general  hospital.  All  of  the  above  will 
be  made  available  for  teaching  purposes."  Others  were  included  later, 
as  shown  by  the  agreement  between  the  University  and  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Thorne  mentions  the  need  for  a  school  for 
nurses  and  a  school  of  social  service,  notes  the  fact  that  many  school 
children  suffer  from  physical  and  mental  defects  and  that  these  and 
other  similar  conditions  "will  create  a  demand  for  men  trained  in 
medicine,  surgery,  and  dentistry  beyond  anything  heretofore  thought 
necessary."    He  goes  on  to  say:    "the  functions  of  the  University  are 
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primarily  professional  for  teaching  purposes.  The  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  primarily  administrative  and  both, 
being  creatures  of  the  State,  could  better  perform  their  respective  func- 
tions, better  serve  the  people,  if  they  could  be  so  coordinated  that  the 
work  of  administration  of  the  hospitals  and  schools  should  fall  upon 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  all  the  professional,  teaching 
and  research  work  should  fall  upon  the  University  medical  staff." 

On  March  24,  1919,  Director  Thorne  sent  President  James  "a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  in  regard  to  the  suggested  plan  of  cooperation 
between  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Schools  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare."  According  to  the  correspondence,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  including  three  representatives  of  the  Department  and 
three  of  the  University,  to  work  out  details.  Writing  on  April  9,  1919, 
to  Mr.  Thorne,  President  James  remarked,  "the  more  I  work  into  the 
possibilities  of  this  plan  of  cooperation,  the  more  clearly  do  I  see  what 
a  statesmanlike  proposition  you  have  put  up,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  move  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  realizing  your  plans." 
The  committee  evidently  worked  out  a  plan  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

On  June  25,  1919,  Director  Thorne  wrote  President  James:  "en- 
closed please  find  two  copies  of  the  agreement  between  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,"  etc.  It  fell  to  me 
to  answer  this  letter  since  President  James  had  at  that  time  withdrawn 
from  his  duties  as  President  on  account  of  ill  health.  I  found  that  the 
agreement  as  submitted  had  been  approved  in  substance  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  March,- 1919.  It  came  up  for  action  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  in  July,  1919,  and  inasmuch  as  President  James  had  with- 
drawn from  active  duty,  it  fell  to  me  to  sign  the  report,  by  direction 
of  the  Board.  From  that  time,  I  have  found  it  strenuous  work  to  get 
the  agreement  carried  out.  That  the  arrangements  entered  into  be- 
tween Director  Thorne  and  President  James  had  the  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor Lowden,  is  shown  by  the  statement  in  his  message  of  January  8, 
1919,  as  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
that  year,  page  16,  that  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare "will  disclose  a  well  thought  out  plan."  Evidently,  the  general 
plan  and  the  proposed  arrangement  were  known  also  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  session  of  1921  I  was  notified  of  the  beginning  of  in- 
junction proceedings  against  the  inclusion  of  the  eye  and  ear  hospital 
in  the  scheme.    At  the  suggestion  of  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
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conferences  were  held  on  this  matter  and  an  agreement  was  reached 
to  the  effect  that  such  beds  as  were  devoted  to  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
work  in  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  would  be  kept  filled 
with  typical  cases  for  study  from  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  This  agreement,  however,  was  never  ratified  by  the  Di- 
rector. Later,  other  interests  secured  an  appropriation  for  a  separate 
building  in  another  location. 

Progress  in  carrying  out  the  plan  was  so  slow  that  I  called  the 
attention  of  Governor  Len  Small  to  the  matter  and  on  October  12, 
1923,  he  suggested  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Director.  At  the  request  of  the  Director  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  advise  him  of  the  minimum  number  of  beds  necessary 
to  begin  operations  in  the  following  October,  on  the  opening  of  the 
College  year.  This  committee,  representing  the  University,  suggested 
the  modest  number  of  100  beds  as  the  minimum  and  was  promised  at 
least  200  by  October,  1924.  They  were  not  ready  at  that  time. 
Through  the  summer  of  1924  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
versity did  all  in  his  power  to  secure  more  rapid  progress,  but  without 
success.  He  reported  on  October  14  that  he  had  found  no  evidence 
that  anything  had  been  done  towards  securing  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  opening  of  the  Hospitals. 

It  was  not  until  April  1,  1925,  that  the  Hospitals  were  opened  to 
receive  the  first  patient.  On  April  20  the  Supervising  Architect  was 
informed  by  the  managing  officer  of  the  Hospitals  that  the  Department 
would  provide  funds  to  operate  on  a  fifty  bed  basis  until  July  1,  al- 
though 200  beds  had  been  promised  for  the  preceding  October. 

On  October  23,  1925,  the  President  of  the  University  laid  the  situa- 
tion before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Governor  and  Director  and  this  com- 
mittee received  assurance  that  the  provision  asked  for  would  be  met, 
up  to  200  beds.  This  was  on  April  14,  1926.  The  beds  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  Director  wrote  on  August  11  that  he  had  arranged 
to  place  50  more  beds  in  the  Hospitals  by  October  1,  1926.  In  spite 
of  the  pressing  need  of  these  Hospitals  for  equipment,  more  than 
$175,000  of  money  appropriated  for  them  was  allowed  to  lapse  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  something  more  than  a  year  now  we  have 
run  on  a  150  bed  basis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  we  have  had  a  continuous 
struggle  for  seven  years  to  get,  I  will  not  say  adequate  provision  for 
our  work  in  these  Hospitals,  but  to  get  anything  done  at  all.     We 
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have  made  spasmodic  advances  on  occasions  when  I  have  appealed  to 
the  Governor  personally,  and  he  has  intervened  and  ordered  things 
done.  The  result  is  that  a  plan  carefully  worked  out,  concerning  which 
the  advice  of  many  of  the  best  medical  educators  of  the  country  at  the 
time  was  obtained,  which  had  been  presented  to  groups  of  medical  men 
for  their  approval  and  had  attracted  wide  attention  both  among  prac- 
titioners and  medical  educators  and  was  regarded  by  them  and  others 
as  the  most  notable  movement  in  the  development  of  medical  research 
and  medical  education  within  a  generation,  has  been  checked  and  its 
purposes  largely  defeated.  In  my  opinion,  your  Board  should  make 
a  strong  effort,  and  if  necessary,  an  agressive  campaign,  to  have  the 
original  plan  carried  out  in  full  and  to  have  restored  to  that  plan  as 
far  as  possible  divisions  of  work  that  have  been  separated  from  it  in 
the  past  half  dozen  years.  Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  the  University 
should  resist  attempts  to  take  away  any  other  department  or  portion 
of  the  work  originally  contemplated  to  be  done  by  these  Hospitals. 

In  the  last  Legislature  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an  act  de- 
taching the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  from  the  group  concerning 
which  the  agreement  was  made  between  the  University  and  the  State 
Department.  While  this  attempt  was  defeated  in  its  original  form, 
the  "Omnibus  Bill"  carried  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  a  building 
for  this  purpose  with  the  evident  intention  of  taking  this  work  away 
from  its  present  association  with  the  University  College  of  Medicine 
and  putting  it  somewhere  else  in  the  State,  probably  on  the  South  Side. 
In  my  judgment,  this  effort  should  be  opposed  by  the  University.  We 
should  insist  on  the  retention  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in 
accordance  with  our  contract.  We  should  ask  for  means  for  its  de- 
velopment at  public  expense  and  should  urge  that  the  building  for 
which  an  appropriation  has  been  made  should  be  located  on  the  Hos- 
pital grounds.  We  should  ask  for  funds  to  develop  the  Children's 
Surgical  Institute.  In  short,  I  believe  that  we  have  put  up  long  enough 
with  the  half-hearted  cooperation  which  we  have  received  and  that 
we  should  seek  legislative  sanction  compelling  the  fulfillment  of  our 
agreement  or  get  entire  control  of  the  Hospitals.  This  would  be  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  the  University  but  of  the  public. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  called  in  special  session  in  May, 
1928,  Governor  Small  recommended  the  transfer  of  the  management 
of  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  the  University.    A  bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the 
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Senate  and  was  introduced  into  the  House.  It  was  suppressed  there, 
according  to  my  information,  at  the  request  of  certain  people  inter- 
ested in  preventing  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  between  the 
University  and  the  Department. 

THE  DISPENSARY 

A  hospital  needs  a  dispensary  through  which  patients,  on  examination, 
are  passed  into  the  hospital.  In  default  of  the  provision  for  a  dis- 
pensary by  the  Department,  we  transferred  our  College  Dispensary  to 
the  Hospitals  and  have  operated  it  there  ever  since.  This  Dispensary 
is,  therefore,  not  part  of  the  Hospital  organization,  but  is  part  of  the 
organization  of  our  College  of  Medicine.  It  has  been  in  operation  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  reaching  back  to  a  period  considerably  before 
the  transfer  of  the  old  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  Dispensary,  we  have 
always  made  a  small  charge  for  medicine  and  registration.  No  charge 
has  been  made  for  services.  Our  methods  are  the  usual  methods  of 
dispensaries.  Only  those  who  cannot  pay  for  services  receive  con- 
sideration. We  make  insistent  inquiry  into  the  ability  of  a  patient, 
who  comes  to  our  Dispensary,  to  pay.  If  he  can  pay,  we  do  not  admit 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  our  efforts  some  dishonest 
people  get  by,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  fact  that  we  charge  25  cents  for  registration  and  the  cost  price 
of  drugs  has  been  made  the  basis  of  statements  that  we  are  illegiti- 
mately collecting  fees  in  a  State  hospital.  The  above  statements  show 
the  charge  to  be  untrue.  If  the  Hospitals  were  sustaining  the  Dis- 
pensary they  would  need  an  additional  appropriation  for  operation 
of  at  least  $50,000  a  year. 

THE  NURSES'  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  suggestion  was  made  some  two  years  or  more  ago  that  the  Uni- 
versity take  over  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  Illinois  Training 
School  for  Nurses  to  provide  nurses  for  Cook  County  Hospital.  In 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1926  proposals  were  made  that  the  University 
should  do  this  work.  The  University  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  do  so, 
but  the  Board  stated  that  it  would  consider  any  proposal  put  up  to  it 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  Cook  County.  I  was  asked  to  enter  into 
formal  discussion  of  the  matter  with  the  efficiency  expert  of  the  Cook 
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County  Board  of  Commissioners  representing  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find,  if  we  could,  a  plan, 
or  scheme,  or  series  of  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school,  under  the  University,  which  probably  would  be  acceptable  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  proper  authorities  of  Cook  County.  Neither  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cook  County  Board  nor  myself  was  commissioned  to 
make  any  agreement  binding  our  principals.  Our  sole  function  was  to 
discuss  the  matter  informally  with  the  idea  that  if  we  found  something 
that  both  thought  acceptable  it  would  be  submitted  to  our  principals 
for  their  consideration  and  possible  approval.  No  suggestion  was  made 
that  I  was  willing  to  recommend  to  your  Board. 

EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITIES 

One  matter  in  connection  with  University  work  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  ardor  in  recent  years  deserves  some  further 
mention.  I  refer  to  the  contention  of  some  people  that  the  number  of 
students  in  colleges  and  universities  should  be  limited  to  "students  of 
ability."  We  are  constantly  told  that  "selection"  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  "fitness."  As  I  have  remarked  in  previous  reports,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  standard  of  fitness  should  be  set  up  of  such  a 
character  that  a  predetermined  number  only  shall  be  able  to  attain  it. 
Such  a  method  first  would  fix  the  number  to  be  admitted  and  then  set 
conditions  of  admission  which  only  this  number  would  be  likely  to 
attain.  The  method  which  has  been  universally  followed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  past  has  been  to  set  standards  which  were  regarded  as  ade- 
quate for  admission  to  a  college  course  and  then  to  accept  all  who 
could  meet  them.  The  other  doctrine  has  evolved  out  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  suddenly  increased  numbers  of  students.  As  the  argu- 
ment for  it  from  this  point  of  view  has  developed  it  has  been  supple- 
mented with  an  argument  from  the  aristocratic  point  of  view  which 
would  provide  only  for  those  with  proper  "cultural  background"  or 
with  certain  standing  in  society,  or  certain  social  relationships.  Addi- 
tional strength  has  been  sought  for  this  point  of  view  in  the  alleged 
increasing  cost  of  education.  Strength  has  also  been  sought  for  the 
argument  in  comparisons  between  the  work  of  educational  institutions 
in  other  countries  with  that  of  our  own. 

All  these  arguments  and  the  objective  which  they  are  brought  for- 
ward to  sustain  appear  to  me  to  miss  the  essential  point.    The  public 
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schools,  the  state  supported  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country, 
were  established  and  have  been  continued  in  order  to  give  equal  free- 
dom of  educational  opportunity  to  all.  The  very  purpose  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  state  universities  is  to  provide  against  class 
education.  The  main  principle  underlying  their  administration  has 
been  and  is  to  keep  an  open  road  to  the  higher  levels  of  education  for 
as  many  as  could  walk  that  road.  As  President  L.  D.  Coffman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  finely  says,  "Long  ago  they  learned  that 
genius  and  talent  do  not  belong  to  any  class  based  upon  wealth  or 
social  position.  The  only  differences  they  recognize  are  differences 
due  to  ability  and  to  a  desire  to  achieve."  Their  purpose  is  not  to 
educate  as  few  as  possible,  but  as  many  as  possible.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  educating  leaders,  but  we  cannot  select  leaders 
in  advance  of  their  development  of  the  powers  of  leadership.  We  can- 
not pick  the  great  business  man  of  twenty  years  from  now  from  the 
young  men  of  19  and  20  in  college,  although  some  profess  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  It  has  been  said  that  some,  if  not  most,  of  the  successful 
business  and  professional  men  in  our  cities  are  drawn  from  the  coun- 
try; that  is;  they  were  country  boys.  Nobody  could  tell  in  advance 
which  ones  would  rise  to  success  and  eminence.  The  great  mass  had 
equal  opportunities;  the  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  these  oppor- 
tunities developed  the  leaders.  It  is  out  of  the  great  mass  that  leaders 
emerge,  not  by  pre-selection,  but  by  strenuous  efforts  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  for  advancement,  through  education  and 
otherwise.  Moreover,  it  is  the  purpose  of  publicly  supported  educa- 
tional institutions  to  produce  a  minimum  level  of  education  for  all  its 
young  citizens  and  higher  levels  for  those  who  choose  to  seek  them. 
A  successful  democracy  must  have  a  minimum  general  level  of  educa- 
tion. Our  publicly  supported  schools  and  colleges  exist  because  of  the 
belief  of  our  people  that  the  public  welfare  is  best  promoted,  not  only 
by  providing  free  and  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all,  but  also 
by  raising  as  rapidly  as  it  can  the  minimum  level  of  education  for  the 
great  mass  of  citizens.  We  may  be  sure  that  whatever  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization  as  a  people  has  been  due,  in  a 
large  measure  at  least,  to  our  public  educational  system.  It  is  the 
nations  the  mass  of  whose  people  are  most  ignorant,  who  have  made 
least  progress.  We  have  spent  with  more  or  less  generosity  on  our 
educational  system.  We  have  chosen,  if  one  cares  to  view  the  matter 
that  way,  to  give  a  higher  education  to  a  large  number  of  people  of 
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mediocre  talent  as  well  as  to  those  of  greater  talent  because  we  have 
believed  that  only  by  establishing  a  high  minimum  standard  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  was  our  democracy  secure.  Democracy,  to 
quote  again  President  Coffman's  fine  words,  is  "a  process  of  continuous 
education."  We  shall  be  unable  to  keep  our  place  at  the  head  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  if  we  lessen  our  efforts  to  educate  as  many  of  our 
citizens  as  possible  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible. 

OUR  TEACHING 

The  discussion  of  pedagogical  objectives  and  methods  is  perennial,  as 
it  should  be,  for  out  of  continued  discussion  come  better  methods  and 
clearer  objectives.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  because  a  teacher 
knows  his  subject  well  he,  for  that  reason,  is  able  to  teach  it  by  the 
best  pedagogical  methods.  He  must  study  and  learn  these.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been,  I  think,  considerable  effort  to  improve 
our  teaching  methods  and  with  some  success.  This  matter  has  had 
the  continuous  attention  of  Provost  K.  C.  Babcock  for  several  years, 
especially  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  of  which  he  is 
Dean,  and  although  he  was  absent  most  of  last  year  the  effects  of  his 
efforts  have  been  showing  themselves.  Moreover,  I  think  it  is  true 
that  some  of  our  University  teachers  have  received  a  better  point  of 
view  as  a  result  of  conferences  with  heads  of  their  departments  and 
deans  as  well  as  in  some  cases  through  the  influence  of  the  faculty  of 
our  College  of  Education. 

In  the  College  of  Commerce,  frequent  conferences,  especially  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  staff,  with  the  Dean  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments have  kept  the  standard  of  teaching  well  up.  In  the  College  of 
Engineering  a  similar  method  has  been  followed  and  the  curriculum 
has  been  under  continuous  study.  Of  course  no  curriculum  in  any 
field  is  ever  perfect.  Frequent  changes  must  be  made  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  introduction  of  courses  in  new  fields  or  for  new  knowledge 
in  old  fields.  Our  professional  and  semi-professional  curricula  in  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry  have  been  kept 
closely  up  with  the  best  thought  in  those  matters. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  more  or  less  discussion  of  what  is  called 
"freedom  of  teaching."  By  this  phrase,  some  people  mean  that  the 
teacher  may  inject  into  the  classroom  a  discussion  of  any  subject  he 
pleases  and  his  own  views  on  any  such  subject  as  part  of  his  instruc- 
tion.   The  right  of  any  teacher  to  hold  his  own  views  on  any  subject 
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is  as  indefeasible  as  the  right  of  any  other  citizen.  His  right  to  inject 
his  personal  views  into  his  classroom  and  to  impress  them  on  the  minds 
of  his  students  is  a  limited  right.  It  is  limited  in  at  least  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  if  a  professor  is  employed  to  teach  mathematics  he 
may  not  devote  the  students'  time  in  the  classroom  to  airing  his  views 
on  politics  or  philosophy.  It  may  well  be  that  on  occasion  he  may 
express  his  views  on  those  or  other  topics  with  entire  propriety,  but 
he  is  not  the  institution's  expert  in  those  fields  and  he  is  not  employed 
to  teach  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  therefore.  The  wise  teacher 
of  mathematics  will  not  pose  as  an  authority  in  sociology  or  history 
even  though  at  times  he  may  introduce  a  discussion  in  these  or  other 
fields. 

There  are  matters  in  some  fields  of  instruction  of  such  a  character 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  proper  subjects  of  study  for 
immature  minds.  There  is  no  subject  which  may  not  properly  be 
studied  and  discussed  by  graduate  students  in  their  respective  fields, 
or,  in  the  main,  by  seniors,  or  perhaps  by  juniors.  They  are  not  intel- 
lectually digestible,  so  to  speak,  by  freshmen  or  perhaps  even  by 
sophomores.  Some  younger  teachers  at  times  are  inclined  to  forget 
this  limitation.  Therefore  some  of  them  expose  themselves  sometimes 
to  the  charge  of  being  propagandists  because  under  such  circumstances 
the  student  is  more  likely  to  accept  their  personal  views  than  to  reach 
a  conclusion  of  his  own.  Generally  speaking,  these  are  matters  of  good 
judgment,  good  taste,  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  No  rules 
can  be  laid  down  about  them,  nor  are  any  rules  necessary.  For  despite 
an  occasional  transgression  of  the  principles  involved,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  teachers  of  all  grades  show  the  good  judgment  necessary 
on  this  particular  matter.  Indeed,  there  is  less  danger  in  leaving  it  to 
the  teachers  than  there  would  be  in  leaving  it  to  general  public  decision 
or  the  views  of  any  one  administrative  authority.  Freedom  of  teach- 
ing is  essential  to  good  teaching.  Freedom  of  teaching  brings  with  it 
responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  teaching.  On  the 
whole,  we  get  this. 

TEACHING  AND  THE  SIZE  OF  CLASSES 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  those  in  the  field  of  education  and 
its  kindred  subjects,  psychology  and  philosophy,  who  have  patiently 
investigated  existing  situations  and  led  the  way  to  new  pedagogical 
methods  and  objectives.    Nevertheless,  in  education  as  in  other  fields 
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we  are  sometimes  dominated  by  a  priori  theory  and  transmitted  prej- 
udice. On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  adopt  conclusions  from  psy- 
chological and  pedagogical  experiments  that  are  too  fragmentary  to 
justify  the  conclusions,  because  they  seem  promising  or  are  some- 
thing new. 

What  may  prove  a  good  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  above  re- 
marks is  the  view  commonly  held  of  the  pedagogical  importance  of 
keeping  college  classes  small,  in  the  light  of  the  investigation  recently 
concluded  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  the  subject  of  "Class 
Size  at  the  College  Level,"  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Earl 
Hudelson.  It  has  been  the  common  belief  that  large  classes  could  not 
be  taught  with  as  good  results  as  small  classes.  The  tutorial  system 
which  has  been  so  widely  advocated  is  the  extreme  expression  of  this 
theory.  Standardizing  agencies  have  insisted  that  classes  shall  not 
exceed  certain  numbers  for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  have  classified 
institutions  scholastically  in  part  by  their  ability  to  keep  down  the 
size  of  their  classes.  Xow  comes  a  conclusion  of  this  prolonged  study 
on  the  subject,  which  appears  to  upset  the  accepted  theory.  After 
experiments  involving  more  than  6,000  students  in  more  than  4,000 
large  classes,  and  more  than  1.800  small  classes,  and  involving  com- 
parisons of  student  with  student  in  more  than  1,200  pairs  of  students, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  "large  classes  seemed  to  have  spurred 
every  type  of  student  to  higher  levels  of  attainment."  Again:  "Since 
small  classes,  other  things  being  equal,  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
instruction  they  must  be  justified  on  other  [than  pedagogical] 
grounds."  In  the  light  of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  justify  small  classes  on  the  ground  of  superior  student 
achievement. 

The  investigators  wisely  point  out  that  for  successful  teaching  the 
size  of  classes  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  technique  of  instruction.  In 
other  words,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  idea  that  it  is  the  ability  of 
the  teacher  and  his  knowledge  of  pedagogical  processes,  which  are 
the  principal  factors  in  determining  how  large  a  class  can  be  taught 
successfully.  The  same  remark  holds  good,  of  course,  for  small  classes 
down  to  a  class  of  one.  Not  every  teacher  would  be  a  good  tutor. 
Perhaps  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  above  that  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  the  lecture  system  has  not  been  fairly  justified  and  that 
the  wholesale  commendation  of  small  classes  and  tutorial  teaching  has 
yet  to  show  itself  superior,  apart  from  the  ability  of  the  teachers  in 
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respective  subjects  to  use  the  pedagogical  technique  suitable  for  the 
class. 

Through  the  past  decade,  during  which  discussion  on  this  matter 
of  the  size  of  classes  has  raged  with  unusual  ardor,  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  endeavored  to  keep  to  a  medium  position.  I  have  not  at 
any  time  myself  believed  that  the  case  was  proved  against  the  lecture 
system,  or  for  the  tutorial  system,  irrespective  of  other  factors  in- 
volved. However,  the  discussion  has  done  good,  because  teachers 
being  human,  are  likely  in  time  to  fall  into  routine  in  their  teaching, 
and  therefore  to  become  "stale,"  so  to  speak,  instead  of  constantly 
revivifying  their  methods  according  to  the  character  of  the  class,  the 
subject  matter,  and  other  conditions. 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  1927-28  the  number  of 
very  small  undergraduate  classes  was  one-third  less  than  it  had  been, 
for  example,  in  1924-25.  Most  of  the  small  classes  were  in  theses  or 
honors  courses.  The  others  were  in  small  departments  like  railway 
engineering  and  entomology,  or  in  advanced  courses  in  other  subjects. 

The  total  number  of  classes  in  the  Urbana  Departments  for  the 
year  under  consideration  (1927-28)  was  2,376  in  the  first  semester 
and  2,070  in  the  second  semester.  In  the  College  of  Medicine  there 
were  295  classes  in  the  first  semester  and  312  in  the  second.  In  this 
College  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  classes  because 
in  the  upper  years  clinic  and  dispensary  work  is  required.  In  the 
College  of  Dentistry  there  were  ninety-nine  classes  in  the  first  se- 
mester, of  which  forty-two  had  five  or  fewer  students.  This  shows  a 
decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  eleven  small  classes.  In  the  sec- 
ond semester  the  total  number  of  classes  was  ninety-two  and  of  small 
classes  thirty-seven.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  which  the  enroll- 
ment was  35  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  first  semester  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  there  were  sixty  classes  of  which  eleven  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  six  or  fewer  in  the  first  semester. 

Some  of  our  classes  are  still  too  large  for  the  teaching  methods  in 
common  use.  However,  the  number  of  very  large  classes  was  smaller 
than  in  the  year  before.  The  pressure  was  great  in  some  laboratory 
sections,  especially  in  botany  and  chemistry;  and  in  other  types  of 
classes — in  astronomy,  English,  history,  sociology,  and  certain  other 
subjects.  On  the  whole,  however,  our  condition  in  this  matter  has  been 
tolerably  satisfactory.  One  point  which  is  not  uncommonly  forgotten 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  of 
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maturity  and  experience  and  worthy  of  professorial  rank.  It  is  easier 
to  say  that  we  should  reduce  the  size  of  classes  and  increase  the  num- 
ber and  to  put  beginning  classes  especially  in  the  care  of  the  older 
members  of  the  staff  than  it  is  to  find  members  worthy  of  belonging 
to  the  staff  in  the  higher  ranks  and  able  to  do  this  work. 

COST   OF  EDUCATION 

The  discussion  about  the  alleged  growing  expensiveness  of  education, 
particularly  higher  education,  is  still  going  on.  Indeed,  it  should  be 
continued,  for  in  education  as  in  other  matters  rational  economy  is 
necessary.  Some  critics,  however,  forget  that  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  money  does  not  imply  lack  of  economy  or  excessive 
burden  on  the  public.  Comptroller  Lloyd  Morey  in  a  paper  de- 
livered last  May  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  University  and  College  Business  Officers  made  these  statements: 
"It  may  be  granted  that  the  amount  being  expended  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  higher  education  is  of  itself  a  large  sum;  but  it  has 
always  been  and  continues  to  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
public  expenditure  for  education.  In  Illinois  the  appropriations  to 
the  University  from  State  taxes  represent  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  taxes  raised  in  the  State  for  all  educational  purposes  .  .  .  .  ,! 
Professor  Morey  goes  on  to  discuss  the  relation  that  the  State  tax 
for  education  bears  to  total  taxes.  He  states  that  the  average  proper- 
ty tax  rate  in  urban  communities  in  Illinois  is  about  four  dollars  per 
hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation  and  that  of  this  sum  the  amount 
levied  for  all  State  purposes  is  30  cents,  of  which  about  7  cents,  or 
less  than  2  per  cent,  goes  to  support  the  State  University.  He  adds, 
"of  all  taxes  paid  by  citizens  of  Illinois  for  every  purpose  approxi- 
mately seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  goes  to  the  University."  He 
concludes  that  "these  figures  clearly  indicate  that  the  expense  of 
higher  education  does  not  contribute  noticeably  to  the  total  tax 
burden."  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  University,  as  of  every  other  university,  is  for 
purposes  other  than  the  teaching  of  students.  In  our  case,  the  En- 
gineering and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  the  Bureaus  of  Re- 
search in  Business  and  Education,  research  work  in  pretty  nearly 
every  department,  all  are  part  of  our  necessary  expenditures. 

In  fact,  what  is  called  the  burden  of  taxation,  due  to  the  support 
of  the  University,  is  less  per  capita  and  less  in  relation  to  our  total 
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wealth  than  is  the  case  in  any  one  of  several  other  states.  Some 
states  appropriate  to  their  universities  and  colleges  of  agriculture  a 
larger  amount  per  citizen  and  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth 
from  year  to  year  than  do  we  of  Illinois.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  property  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  purposes  of  taxation  for  the 
year  1927  was  $8,762,051,780.  The  appropriations  of  State  money 
made  to  the  University  by  the  last  General  Assembly  aggregated 
$5,280,000  per  annum.  This  was  0.06  per  cent  of  our  total  assessed 
property  valuation.  The  estimated  population  for  the  year  was 
7,396,000.  The  expenditure  of  State  money  on  the  University  was, 
therefore,  71  cents  per  capita.  If  our  Legislature  were  to  appropriate 
to  the  University  next  winter  as  large  a  per  capita  amount  or  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  as  is  done 
in  several  other  states  supporting  large  universities,  the  amount  re- 
quired would  range  from  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000  per  year,  as  against 
the  $5,250,000  actually  received. 

Undoubtedly  the  expenditure  on  education  has  increased  tre- 
mendously, not  only  in  the  past  fifty  or  in  the  past  twenty,  but  even 
in  the  past  ten,  years.  This  is  true,  however,  of  everything — housing, 
clothing,  travel,  support  of  government,  church,  etc. 

We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
a  decrease  so  great  as  to  account  for  about  half  of  the  present  ex- 
penditure; an  increase  in  the  school  population;  a  longer  continuance 
in  school  by  this  larger  number;  a  more  complex  and  expensive  cur- 
riculum through  the  introduction  of  the  laboratory  method,  not  only 
in  the  natural  sciences,  but  in  other  subjects,  thus  requiring  more  ex- 
pensive equipment. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  not  forget  the  returns  which  may 
be  put  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  Our  schools  exist 
primarily,  of  course,  to  teach  our  young  people  how  to  live.  However, 
more  and  better  education  has  undoubtedly  added  to  the  national 
and  state  wealth  far  more  than  the  cost  of  educating  the  young  people 
who  go  through  the  schools  and  colleges  and  universities. 

THE   STAFF 

The  total  number  of  members  of  the  instructional,  research,  extension 
and  administrative  staff  for  the  year  was  1,382,  including  part-time 
and  full-time  people  and  non-salaried  members  of  the  clinical  and 
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military  staffs.    Reduced  to  a  full-time  basis,  the  number  would  be 
1,178. 

Additions,  Promotions,  and  Withdrawals 

Additions  to  the  faculty  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  or  above 
were  as  follows: 

Louis  Cons,  Lie.  es  Lettres,  formerly  professor  of  French  at  Prince- 
ton University,  professor  of  French. 

Albert  William  Aron,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  German  al 
Oberlin  College,  professor  of  German  and  head  of  the  department. 

Donald  Reed  Taft,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  sociology  an( 
head  of  the  department  at  Wells  College,  professor  of  sociology. 

Carl  Herbert  Casberg,  B.S.,  formerly  a  member  of  our  staff 
mechanical  engineering  and  for  the  past  year  engineer  in  the  develop- 
ment division  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  returned  as  manage] 
of  shop  laboratories  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Wladimir  Wasilievich  Lepeschkin,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  botany, 
biology,  and  general  physiology  at  Russian  Peoples  University  ol 
Prague,  visiting  professor  of  botany. 

George  Lindeberg  Clark,  Ph.D.,  formerly  National  Researcl 
Council  fellow  at  Harvard  University,  associate  professor  of  chemis- 
try. 

Bernard  L.  Jefferson,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  English  at  Ohi( 
University,  associate  professor  of  rhetoric. 

Carl  Colvin,  M.S.,  formerly  a  member  of  our  faculty  and  more 
recently  director  of  education  in  Haiti,  acting  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  education  for  five  months. 

Harry  Levy,  Ph.D.,  formerly  National  Research  Council  fellow 
at  Harvard  University,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

Floyd  Albert  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  formerly  associate  professor  of  Greel 
and  acting  head  of  department  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  assistant 
professor  of  classics. 

Theodore  F.  Abel,  Ph.D.,  last  year  acting  assistant  professor  of 
social  science  at  Cornell  University,  returned  to  our  staff  as  assistant 
professor  of  sociology. 

Ralph  Lloyd  Shriner,  Ph.D.,  formerly  chemist  and  acting  head 
of  Department  of  Biochemistry  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry. 
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Rossleene  Merle  Arnold,  Ph.D.,  formerly  associate  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Iowa  State  College,  returned  to  our  staff  as  assistant 
professor  of  nutrition,  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

Earl  E.  Libman,  Ph.D.,  formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  in  mathe- 
matics and  National  Research  Council  fellow  at  the  University  for 
the  past  two  years,  assistant  professor  of  physics. 

Isaac  Schour,  D.D.S.,  formerly  a  member  of  our  staff,  returned 
from  Denver  as  assistant  professor  of  histology  (Dentistry). 

Ralph  Eugene  Terry,  Ph.G.,  M.S.,  formerly  assistant  professor  of 
pharmacy  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  assistant  professor  of 
pharmacy. 

Frank  J.  Jirka,  M.D.,  formerly  a  member  of  the  clinical  staff 
of  the  College  of  Medicine,  returned  as  assistant  professor  of  clinical 
surgery. 

Reuel  Richard  Barlow,  A.B.,  formerly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  assistant  professor  of  journalism. 

Thomas  G.  Hull,  Ph.D.,  chief  bacteriologist  of  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  assistant  professor  of  pathology  and 
bacteriology  (Medicine) . 

Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
La  Salle  Extension  University  and  practicing  accounting  privately, 
specializing  on  income  tax  reports,  assistant  professor  of  business  or- 
ganization and  operation. 

Promotions  to  full  professorships  were  as  follows: 

Lemuel  Cross  Dillenback,  A.M.,  A.I.A.,  from  associate  professor 
to  professor  of  architectural  design. 

Arnold  Emch,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor  of 
mathematics. 

Clarence  Walter  Ham,  M.E.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  machine  design. 

Joseph  Albert  Poison,  M.E.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  steam  engineering. 

Warren  Albert  Ruth,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  pomological  physiology. 

Harald  Malcolm  Westergaard,  Ph.D.,  D.Eng.,  from  associate  pro- 
fessor to  professor  of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics. 

Victor  Ernest  Shelford,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  zoology. 
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Lawrence  William  Murphy,  A.M.,  from  assistant  professor  and 
director  of  the  courses  to  associate  professor  and  acting  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  members  of  the  faculty,  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  or 
above,  who  resigned  effective  September  1,  1927,  or  later  during  the 
year,  were: 

Charming  Whitney  Barrett,  M.D.,  professor  of  gynecology. 

Arthur  Byron  Coble,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathematics.  (After  a 
year  away  from  Illinois,  Professor  Coble  will  return  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  fall  of  1928). 

Henry  Foster  Lewis,  M.D.,  professor  of  obstetrics. 

Otto  Herman  Rohrlack,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  associate  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics. 

Harry  Culver,  M.S.,  M.D.,  associate  professor  of  genito-urinary 
surgery. 

Leaves  of  Absence 

The  members  of  the  faculty  absent  for  various  reasons  for  all  or  a 
part  of  the  year  were: 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Provost. 

David  John  Davis,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  professor  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, pathology  and  bacteriology,  head  of  the  department,  and  dean 
of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

William  Abbott  Oldfather,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  the  classics  and 
head  of  the  department. 

John  Mabry  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  political  science. 

Aretas  Wilbur  Nolan,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  agricultural 
education. 

Karl  Baptiste  Lohmann,  B.S.,  M.L.A.,  associate  professor  of 
landscape  architecture. 

Verna  Brooks,  A.B.,  associate  professor  of  physical  education. 

French  Eugene  Wolfe,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  economics. 

Harold  Newcomb  Hillebrand,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  English. 

Frederick  Charles  Dietz,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  history. 

Elmer  Howard  Williams,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  experi- 
mental physics. 
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Arthur  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  romance  languages. 

Henry  Heaton  Bailey,  A.M.,  C.P.A.,  (111.),  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy. 

Joseph  Tykocinski  Tykociner,  E.E.,  research  assistant  professor  of 
electrical  engineering. 

Howard  John  Snider,  M.S.,  assistant  chief,  soil  experiment  fields. 

Roger  Wendell  Valentine,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  economics. 

Adah  Patton,  B.L.S.,  lecturer  in  the  Library  School,  and  Cata- 
loguer. 

Ethel  E.  Little,  M.D.,  medical  adviser  for  women  and  associate  in 
hygiene. 

Deaths 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  died  during  the  year: 

Benjamin  Franklin  Lounsbury,  B.L.,  M.D.,  associate  professor 
of  clinical  surgery,  died  October  21,  1927.  Doctor  Lounsbury  had 
been  a  member  of  the  clinical  staff  of  our  College  of  Medicine  since 
1918  and  had  achieved  considerable  distinction  as  a  surgeon. 

Bruce  Willet  Benedict,  M.E.,  manager  of  shop  laboratories  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  died  November  21,  1927.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  staff  for  fifteen  years  and  served  overseas  during 
the  World  War. 

B.  C.  Stephens,  an  employee  of  the  photographic  and  blue-print- 
ing laboratories,  died  January  16,  1928. 

Bessie  Leola  Ashton,  Ph.D.,  associate  in  geography,,  died  April  13, 
1928. 


Mrs.  Mary  Turner  Carriel,  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  died  June  10,  1928, 
in  San  Francisco,  California. 

GIFTS 

Following  are  the  more  important  gifts  received  during  the  year. 
The  money  value,  so  far  as  it  can  be  stated,  aggregates  $372,000. 

From  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University,  provision  for  a 
building  and  plant  for  an  artificial  ice  skating  rink,  to  cost,  with 
necessary  land,  approximately  $262,000. 

From  the  Joseph  Carter  estate,  for  an  addition  to  the  Carter- 
Pennell  loan  fund,  $33,635.18. 
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From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission  for  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigation of  prevention  of  corrosion  by  flue  gases,  $4,000  in  1928, 
$6,500  in  1929;  total,  $10,500. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  for  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigation of  water  treatment  for  ice  making,  $4,000  in  1928,  $6,500 
in  1929;  total,  $10,500. 

From  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University,  for  continuation 
of  research  in  athletics,  $9,171.98. 

From  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Ventilating  Associa- 
tion, for  a  continuation  of  the  cooperative  investigation  of  warm  air 
heating  and  ventilation,  $7,500. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  for  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigation of  fissures  in  steel  rails,  $7,500. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  for  a  cooperative  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  products  of  combustion  on  quality  of  enamel 
baked  in  gas  fired  furnaces,  $7,000. 

From  the  National  Boiler  and  Radiator  Company  and  Illinois 
•Master  Plumbers  Association,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of  steam 
and  hot  water  heating,  $5,250. 

From  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  of  Chicago,  for  an  investigation 
of  a  product  known  as  Mazelite,  $5,000. 

From  the  Sectional  Committee  on  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  (organized 
under  authority  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
with  the  American  Gas  Association,  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  and  American  Waterworks  Association  as  sponsor  socie- 
ties) ,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of  cast  iron  pipe,  $4,900. 

From  the  Illinois  Canners  Association,  for  a  continuation  of  the 
research  in  sweet  corn,  $2,700. 

From  the  Illinois  State  Electrical  Association  and  the  Central 
Illinois  Public  Service  Company,  for  the  continuation  of  a  cooperative 
investigation  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  agriculture,  $2,500. 

From  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  for  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigation of  biaxial  stresses,  $1,700. 

From  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  150  titles,  some  in  several  volumes,  being  a  set  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  society,  valued  at  $1,450. 

From  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  provide  for  two 
research  graduate  assistantships  for  the  continuance  of  research  in 
concrete  arch  investigations,  $1,200. 
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From  the  Research  Committee  on  Boiler  Furnace  Refractories  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  for  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigation of  boiler  furnace  refractories,  $1,200. 

From  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  cooperative  investigation  of  drying  of  clay  wares, 
$1,200. 

From  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  for  the  continua- 
tion of  research  carried  on  last  year  under  a  similar  grant,  $1,000. 

From  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  for  "fundamental 
research  on  the  nature  of  detonation  of  internal  combustion  engines," 
$1,000. 

From  the  DuPont  DeNemours  Company,  for  a  renewal  of  a  fellow- 
ship in  Chemistry,  $750. 

From  the  Illinois  Gas  Association,  for  the  continuance  of  a  gradu- 
ate assistantship  in  research,  $600. 

From  the  Illinois  State  Electrical  Association,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Electrical  Metermen's  Short  Course,  $600. 

From  the  Horse  Association  of  America  (through  Mr.  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  secretary)  for  the  payment  of  a  research  assistant  in  an 
investigation  on  the  effect  of  Fowler's  solution  on  the  breeding  of 
animals,  $540. 

From  the  Illinois  Gas  Association,  three  gas  furnaces,  valued  at 
$417.50. 

From  the  Western  Electric  Company,  a  Browne  and  Sharpe  auto- 
matic screw  machine,  valued  at  $350. 

From  the  American  Steel  Foundries  (through  Mr.  Craig  P.  Hazelet, 
chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  Sherzer  Rolling  Life  Bridge 
Company),  steel  specimens  for  use  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  steel  rollers,  valued  at  $250. 

From  the  National  Duroc  Record  Association,  of  Peoria,  for  a 
student  scholarship,  $250. 

From  Professor  C.  W.  Rolfe  for  a  renewal  of  his  prize  for  the  best 
contribution  towards  a  new,  better,  or  increased  utilization  of  any 
natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  $250. 

From  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  for  tests  of 
large  rollers,  $240. 

From  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Company  (through  Mr.  R.  E.  Sturte- 
vant,  Treasurer)  a  photomicrographic  camera  and  a  projection  out- 
fit for  microscopic  slides,  valued  at  $235. 
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From  the  Sunbeam  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Evans- 
ville,  a  locomotive  headlight  turbo-generator,  valued  at  $150. 

From  Honorable  W.  L.  Abbott,  a  pair  of  steam  engine  indicators, 
valued  at  $120. 

From  the  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corporation,  of  Detroit,  one 
full  size  blower  head,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  valued  at  $100. 

From  the  David  White  Company,  of  Chicago,  a  Kern  Level, 
valued  at  $95. 

From  the  Independent  Order  of  B'Nai  B'rith,  for  an  annual  ad- 
dition to  a  book  fund,  $50. 

From  Mr.  James  M.  Cowan,  of  Aurora,  two  paintings,  "Frencl 
Tuna  Boats,"  by  Edgar  Payne,  and  "Landscape,"  by  G.  Ames  Aid- 
rich,  for  the  art  gallery. 

From  Doctor  and  Mrs.  James  Brown  Scott,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
thirty-one  portraits,  mezzotints,  stipples,  and  line  engravings  of 
famous  characters  in  the  legal  profession. 

From  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  a 
painting  of  the  large  Cahokia  Mound  known  as  Monks  Mound,  by 
Miss  Adele  R.  Brooks  of  St.  Louis. 

From  Professor  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Burns  of  Macomb,  an  en- 
graving of  a  famous  picture,  "The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation." 

From  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  Illinois,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  excellency  in  the  various  branches  of  Military  Science, 
bronze  tablet. 

From  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  (through  Mr.  Victor 
A.  Olander,  secretary-treasurer)  and  the  American  Federation  oi 
Labor,  (through  Mr.  William  Green,  president),  a  collection  of  laboi 
literature  of  national  and  international  unions  and  state  federations 
of  labor. 

From  Professor  Frank  Smith,  226  bound  volumes,  4,130  pamph- 
lets, leaflets,  and  unbound  pieces,  and  4,000  local  weather  maps. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Moss,  293  bound  volumes  and  41  unbound 
volumes  and  pamphlets  chiefly  relating  to  the  classics. 

From  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  Company  of  Racine,  a  Johnson  Flooi 
Waxer,  for  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

From  the  Maytag  Washing  Machine  Company,  an  electric  wash- 
ing machine,  for  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 
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From  Professor  H.  V.  Canter,  a  box  of  silk  cocoons  and  some 
silk  spun  from  them,  received  from  Italy,  for  the  Museum  of  Euro- 
pean Culture. 

From  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lybyer,  of  Urbana,  five  embroidered  Persian 
doilies,  for  the  Museum  of  European  Culture. 

From  Mrs.  Ola  Hunt,  of  Sparland,  an  old  lace  veil  made  by  her 
grandmother  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  Museum  of  Euro- 
pean Culture. 

In  addition,  there  were  gifts  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment  was  larger  in  the  year  just  closed  than  it  was  in  the 
corresponding  divisions  of  the  preceding  year — first  semester,  second 
semester,  and  Summer  Session.  There  were  223  more  students  in 
the  first  semester  and  198  more  in  the  second  semester  than  in  the 
corresponding  semesters  of  the  year  before,  while  the  Summer  Session 
showed  a  gain  of  138. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  year,  meaning  thereby  the  number  of 
different  students  who  attended  the  University  during  any  one  of  its 
sessions,  was  14,071  as  against  13,731  in  the  preceding  year.  A 
study  of  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  University  from  the  be- 
ginning shows  that  in  some  years  the  increase  has  been  small  or 
nothing,  while  in  others  it  has  been  large.  For  example,  in  1924-25  there 
was  an  increase  of  1,009  over  1923-24,  whereas  in  each  of  the  past 
three  years  the  increase  has  been  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
I  anticipate  another  sudden  and  somewhat  large  increase  within  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  but  of  course,  such  a  statement  can  be  but 
guesswork.  Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  enrollment  of 
the  University  will  continue  to  increase.  However,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  now,  more  than  has  existed  in  the  past,  in  favor  of  breaking 
up  the  institution  and  locating  any  part  of  it  elsewhere.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  discussion  of  the  costs  of  our  various  divisions,  such  pro- 
cedure would  undoubtedly  increase  expense,  and  it  certainly  would 
not  make  it  any  easier  to  procure  men  and  women  of  ability  for  our 
staff.  Moreover,  it  would  introduce  an  element  of  competition,  finan- 
cial and  educational,  that  has  been  happily  absent  from  the  educa- 
tional life  of  this  State. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  total  loanable  amount  of  our  student  funds  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1928,  was  $169,704.42,  an  increase  of  $64,742.97 
during  the  year.  This  increase  came  from  the  Marcus  Russell  Fund, 
which  was  established  in  1926  and  became  available  for  loaning 
during  the  past  year,  the  amount  being  $25,427.20;  an  addition  to 
the  Carter-Pennell  Fund  amounting  to  $33,986.61;  and  income  from 
other  funds,  $5,329.16. 

The  Comptroller  informs  me  that  loans  aggregating  $50,210  were 
made  to  304  persons  during  the  year,  and  that  payments  aggregating 
$22,758.57  were  received. 

It  appears  from  the  Comptroller's  Report  that  41.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  loans  were  made  to  senior  students;  31.9  per  cent 
to  junior  students;  19.4  per  cent  to  sophomore  students;  4.9  per  cent 
to  graduate  students;  and  2.3  per  cent  to  freshman  students.  Men 
constituted  88.5  per  cent  of  the  borrowers  and  women  11.5  per  cent. 

The  first  student  loan  fund  was  established  in  1895  by  the  class 
graduating  in  that  year.  The  amount  was  small,  but  it  set  a  good 
precedent.  The  first  important  fund  in  point  oi  size  was  that  given 
the  University  in  1899  by  the  beloved  and  honored  Dean  Edward  L. 
Snyder. 

Of  the  whole  amount  loaned  from  the  beginning,  aggregating 
$285,697.42,  the  sum  of  $114,933.27  is  outstanding,  of  which 
$105,939.83  is  not  yet  due  for  payment.  Of  loans  past  due  the 
amount  of  $4,138.83  is  overdue  less  than  one  year,  and  $4,854.61  is 
overdue  more  than  one  year.  The  history  of  these  loans  shows  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  borrowers  pay  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness, and  have  a  due  sense  of  their  obligation  in  the  matter.  In  re- 
cent years,  about  $18,000  per  year  has  been  repaid  and  becomes 
available  for  re-loaning. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   EXPENDITURES 

The  budget  assignments  made  each  year  as  of  July  1  by  the  Boarc 
of  Trustees  to  the  departments  of  the  different  colleges  do  not  show 
accurately  the  expenditures  actually  made  for  each  collegiate  school 
division.  The  reason  is  that  many  departments  of  the  University 
serve  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  as 
well  as  students  doing  work  exclusively  in  themselves.  Therefore,  ii_ 
order  to  determine  accurately  the  expenditure  of  each  division,  al- 
lowances must  be  made  for  these  reciprocal  services.    The  Comptroller 
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has  made  an  estimate  of  the  proper  distribution  of  expenditures,  a 

summary  of  which  is  here  given. 

College  Amount  Per  cent 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences $1  457  707  98  25.0 

Commerce 337  969  93  5.8 

Engineering 862  477  43  14.8 

Agriculture 1  468  258  69  252 

Education 273  070  55  4.7 

Journalism 29  693  88  .5 

Music 78  710  03  1.4. 

Law 116  793  60  2.0 

Library  Science 24  872  43  .4 

Graduate 128  141  58  22 

Medicine 483  958  14  8.3 

Dentistry 156  112  71  2.7 

Pharmacy 143  924  61  2.5 

Summer  Session 120  034  37  2.1 

Physical   Welfare 139  839  64  2.4 

Total $5  821  565  57      100.0 

It  includes  not  only  the  total  expense  of  work  done  by  each  college 
and  school  as  shown  by  direct  budget  appropriations,  but  also  the 
estimated  overhead  of  each  college  and  school  for  general  administra- 
tive expense,  physical  plant  operation,  and  library. 

The  detailed  statement  of  which  this  is  a  summary  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  (a  little  over  1  per  cent)  in  the  expend- 
iture on  undergraduate  and  professional  instruction  compared  with 
the  year  1925-26.  There  has  also  been  a  small  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure on  total  instruction. 

THE  ART  EXHIBIT  AND  LECTURES 

The  completion  of  the  Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Sub- 
jects made  possible  at  last  the  realization  of  a  long  deferred  hope  to 
establish  a  small  but  high-class  art  gallery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students.  The  first  art  exhibit  in  the  new  quarters  was  held  last  spring 
and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  One  or  two 
'riends  of  the  University  were  spurred  to  donate  pictures.  Mr.  James 
VI.  Cowan  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  donated  two,  "French  Tuna  Boats," 
Dainted  by  Edgar  Payne,  and  "Landscape/'  the  work  of  G.  Ames 
Udrich.  These  are  rated  as  work  of  high-class  talent.  In  addition 
ve  bought  several  pictures,  so  that  we  now  have  about  a  dozen  as 
i  nucleus  of  a  larger  collection. 
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The  art  lectures  by  our  devoted  alumnus,  Professor  Lorado  Taft, 
were  given  and  received  as  usual  with  the  same  ardent  enthusiasm  by 
the  students. 

FRESHMAN   WEEK 

Among  the  new  projects  of  pedagogic  enthusiasm  in  recent  years  is  the 
establishment  of  programs  for  what  is  called  Freshman  Week.  We 
have  had  such  a  program  for  two  years,  although  we  have  not  pushed 
the  matter  to  the  extent  that  some  of  our  sister  institutions  have  done. 
The  idea  of  these  Freshman  Week  programs  is  to  get  new  students  to 
the  University  several  days  or  a  week  before  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  order  to  register  them  in  advance  and  help  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  various  University  activities  and  points  of  view.  In 
my  opinion  they  have  tended  to  become  social  events  or  filled  with 
wearisome  lectures — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  freshmen.  There 
is  a  sound  core  of  usefulness  in  the  plan,  but  the  period  should  be 
made  as  short  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  for  the  stu- 
dents. So  far  as  the  entertainment  features  of  the  program  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  these  after  the  students 
are  enrolled.  The  main  good  result  of  these  programs  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  more  leisure  to  give  sound  advice  to  the  new 
men  and  women,  the  students  get  better  acquainted  with  the  procedure 
of  their  new  life  than  they  used  to  do  in  the  hurry  of  the  ordinary 
registration  period,  and  they  have  a  little  more  leisure  to  look  around 
and  acquaint  themselves  with  their  associates  and  environment. 

DEBATING 

The  continuance  of  intercollegiate  debating  is  still  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. However,  interest  in  intramural  debating  continues  to  grow. 
Professor  George  W.  Goble,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
this  work  for  the  year  1927-28,  reports  that  for  the  debates  of  the  year  j 
students  submitted  152  questions  from  which  the  committee  selected 
eleven.  These  eleven  questions  were  then  submitted  to  the  students 
who  had  indicated  an  intention  to  take  part  in  the  debates  and  the 
question  for  debate  was  chosen  by  vote  of  these  students.  It  was 
"Resolved:  That  Each  House  of  Congress  Should  Have  the  Power  to 
Refuse  to  Seat  a  Person  Legally  Elected  to  It."  There  were  forty- 
eight  contestants.  The  preliminary  debates  were  held  in  February. 
The  committee  states  in  its  report  that  these  debates,  with  the  prizes 
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awarded,  have  stimulated  interest  in  debating,  have  improved  its  char- 
acter and  have  induced  students  of  first-rate  ability  to  participate. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

A  discussion  of  what  are  called  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  stu- 
dents would  need  a  volume  to  do  the  subject  justice.  I  mention  it 
not  because  there  has  developed  here  anything  unusual,  either  in  the 
character  of  these  activities  or  in  their  management,  but  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  similarity  of  the  problems  in  dif- 
ferent institutions,  and  the  variety  of  suggestions  to  change  or  "cure" 
what  are  supposed  to  be  evils  connected  with  them.  The  whole  subject 
was  well  treated  by  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark  in  a  report  which  he 
made  to  me  of  a  meeting  of  an  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  in  Boulder 
last  May.  He  states  that  there  were  fifty-two  representatives  from 
different  institutions.  "The  same  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
were  discussed,  and  in  many  cases  very  helpfully  so."  One  speaker 
presented  a  study  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  relation  to  schol- 
arship. Dean  Clark  says  that  "The  result  of  his  studies  has  shown, 
as  I  have  previously  shown  myself  here,  that  the  student  engaged  in 
extra-curricular  activities  has  a  scholastic  standing  higher  than  that 
of  the  average  student.  There  is  a  feeling  that  such  students  often 
attempted  to  choose  the  easier  courses,  but  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  define  'easy  course'  it  was  admitted  that  what  is  an  easy  course  to 
one  student  is  quite  difficult  to  another."  One  must  not  infer  that  stu- 
dents engaged  in  activities  other  than  their  studies  have  a  higher  scho- 
lastic average  because  of  the  fact  of  their  so  engaging.  The  one  thing 
is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  probable  explanation  is 
that  many  students  who  attempt  these  outside  activities  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do  both  things  well. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  great  benefit  of  these  so-called  activities 
has  been  the  elimination  of  practical  jokes,  hazing,  and  other  forms  of 
mischief  that  used  to  characterize  undergraduate  life. 

The  matter  of  censorship  of  college  publications  was  discussed,  ac- 
cording to  Dean  Clark.  Our  own  policy  in  that  matter  is  that  our 
students  should  be  trusted  to  use  their  judgment  and  carry  their  re- 
sponsibility. It  would  be  foolish  and  futile,  in  my  opinion,  to  attempt 
to  censor  the  publications  of  students.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  it  nec- 
essary, at  Illinois  at  any  rate  and  that  is  the  only  institution  for  which 
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I  can  claim  to  speak.  Those  in  charge  of  our  publications  have  shown 
through  the  years  on  the  whole  a  high  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  have  discharged  their  duties  well.  They  have  made  as  few 
"breaks"  as  older  people  with  similar  responsibility  would  probably 
have  done.  The  editors  of  the  college  papers  also  have  their  troubles. 
They  have  with  them  always  the  "writer  to  the  papers"  who  has  a 
personal  grievance  to  air,  or  a  reform  to  promote.  If  the  editor  can- 
not find  space  for  his  communication,  especially  if  it  is  unsigned,  then 
he  is  charged  with  being  under  the  thumb  of  the  "administration." 
There  are  a  good  many  "writers  to  the  papers"  who  are  like  the  hit 
and-run  automobilist. 

Dean  Clark's  report  of  this  meeting  appears  to  show  an  opinion  oi 
those  present  "that  we  should  have  more  specifically  required  majoi 
than  many  institutions  are  now  insisting  on." 

There  was  the  usual  discussion  about  superior  students  and  theii 
opportunities.  As  I  think  I  have  remarked  before,  what  the  superioi 
students  most  need  and  desire  is  to  be  let  alone.  It  is  not  venturing 
one's  reputation  as  a  prophet  very  greatly  to  say  that  there  is  too  greal 
a  tendency  to  seek  and  give  freedom  without  responsibility. 

THE   COLLEGES   AND   SCHOOLS 

The  reports  of  the  deans  and  directors  which  follow  later,  in  form  con- 
densed by  these  officers  themselves,  give  in  some  detail  an  account  oi 
the  work  of  these  divisions  with  comments  thereon,  and  therefore,  il 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention  them  in  more  detail  than  I  have 
already  done.  I  would  call  attention,  however,  to  the  important  anc 
voluminous  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, which  is  printed  separately. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Kinley 

President 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  DEANS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  AND 

HEADS  OF  OTHER  DIVISIONS 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Acting  Dean, 
Arthur  H.  Daniels) 

As  acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the 
regrettable  absence  of  Dean  Babcock  because  of  illness,  I  first  wish  to 
record  my  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Assistant  Dean  Waldo  Shum- 
way,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  involving  direct  relations 
with  students.  He  took  entire  charge  of  registration,  change  of  study 
lists  of  students,  cases  of  students  reported  during  the  semester  for 
poor  work,  and  semester  reports.  He  also  gave  special  attention  to  the 
notification  of  students  and  parents  of  delinquencies  in  scholarship  on 
the  basis  of  the  six  and  twelve  weeks'  reports. 

The  number  of  students  reported  for  five  hours  or  more  of  failure 
at  the  mid-semester  reports  was  as  follows:  462,  406,  312,  267. 
Another  encouraging  improvement  was  manifested  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents who  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  and  readmitted  under 
the  rule  which  requires  them  to  pass  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  registered.  Of  the 
eighty-three  admitted  the  first  semester  59  per  cent  were  dropped  later. 
Of  the  fifty-two  admitted  the  second  semester  45  per  cent  were 
dropped. 

FACULTY 

The  following  persons  were  on  leave  during  the  year: 

Professor  W.  A.  Oldfather,  head  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  on 
sabbatical  leave  in  Europe 

Professor  D.  K.  Dodge  of  the  Department  of  English,  on  sick  leave 

Associate  Professor  H.  N.  Hillebrand  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, on  sabbatical  leave 

Associate  Professor  F.  C.  Dietz  of  the  Department  of  History,  on 
sabbatical  leave 

Professor  J.  M.  Mathews  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
on  sabbatical  leave 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Hamilton  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  on  sabbatical  leave 

The  new  appointments  effective  this  year  for  positions  above  the 
rank  of  instructor  were: 

G.  L.  Clark,  associate  professor  of  chemistry 

R.  L.  Shriner,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry 

R.  L.  Fuson,  associate  in  chemistry 

L.  W.  Elder,  associate  in  chemistry 
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D.  S.  Villars,  associate  in  chemistry 

F.  A.  Spencer,  assistant  professor  of  classics 

B.  L.  Jefferson,  associate  professor  of  English 

W.  H.  Yeager,  associate  in  English 

Bessie  Ashton,  associate  in  geology 

A.  W.  Aron,  professor  of  German  and  head  of  the  department 

Harry  Levy,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 

L.  D.  Egbert,  associate  in  political  science 

Elsie  Murray,  associate  in  psychology 

Louis  Cons,  professor  of  romance  languages 

T.  F.  Abel,  assistant  professor  of  sociology 

W.  R.  Tylor,  associate  in  sociology 

D.  R.  Taft,  professor  of  sociology 

During  the  year  just  closed  a  considerable  number  of  promotions 
to  the  rank  of  associate  or  to  higher  ranks  were  made.  Those  pro- 
moted to  full  professorships  were  Associate  Professor  Arnold  Emch  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Associate  Professor  V.  E.  Shel- 
ford  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 


ENROLLMENT 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  4,479  as  against  4,476  for  the 
year  1926-27.  The  fluctuations  in  the  enrollments  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  College  during  the  last  five  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  tabulations.  The  figures  give  the  total  enrollment  of  both 
semesters  combined;  it  must  be  understood  that  the  enrollments  are 
not  always  evenly  divided  between  the  two  semesters.  The  figures  in 
the  parentheses  are  those  for  the  enrollment  for  both  semesters  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

Department  1928-24     1924-25     1925-26     1926-27     1927-28 

Art  and  Design 766  756  899  955  972 

(1)  (1) 

Astronomy 72  78  85  121  140 

(8)  (8)  (6)  (4)  (11) 

Bacteriology 446  501  544  589  595 

(80)  (78)  (90)  (101)  (77) 

Botany 814  852  973  862  1272 

(186)  (183)  (153)  (138)  (357) 

Chemistry 5  376  5  212  5  171  5  772  5  191 

(764)  (675)  (674)  (823)  (676) 

Classics 710  749  908  1  193  1  010 

(79)  (63)  (76)  (99)  (90) 

English 12  318  13  577  15  495  15  559  13  801 

(267)  (189)  (296)  (373)  (355) 
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Entomology 319  310  315  308  294 

(46)  (56)  (54)  (34)  (35) 

Geology 1  701  1  575  1  689  1  993  1  536 

(44)  (40)  (50)  (67)  (89) 

German 821  952  1  126  1  261  1  418 

(51)  (38)  (44)  (51)  (51) 

History 3  751  4  961  5  847  6  168  6  178 

(125)  (174)  (175)  (224)  (284) 

Mathematics 5  419  5  616  6  430  6  743  6  561 

(190)  (207)  (243)  (226)  (246) 

Philosophy 766  853  1  124  1  375  1  452 

(41)  (18)  (49)  (37)  (40) 

Physiology 572  777  1  017  970  888 

(12)  (14)  (24)  (32)  (35) 

Political  Science 1  394  1  546  1  915  2  178  2  247 

(109)  (57)  (127)  (126)  (125) 

Psychology 1  698  1  802  1  726  1  827  1  997 

(64)  (30)  (35)  (62)  (57) 

Romance  Languages 5  168  5  560  6  431  7  016  6  727 

(134)  (188)  (201)  (167)  (256) 

Sociology 1  331  1  540  1  734  1  727  1  925 

(24)  (35)  (46)  (51)  (49) 

Zoology 1  272  1  467  1  858  1  841  1  694 

(182)  (200)  (242)  (280)  (236) 

The  number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  upon  students  of  this 
College  including  the  Summer  Session  of  1927  and  both  semesters  of 
1927-28  was  565.  During  the  academic  year  the  registration  of  grad- 
uate students  in  major  and  minor  subjects  in  the  several  departments 
was  516.  Of  the  fifty  doctor's  degrees  conferred  in  February  and  June 
thirty-six  were  received  by  students  whose  major  fields  were  in  depart- 
ments in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

LECTURES 

During  the  year  several  distinguished  scholars  were  brought  to  the 
University  for  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  different  departments. 
Of  those  lectures  a  number  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  In  the 
first  semester  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  British  Ambassador  to  Italy  in  1908- 
10,  British  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  1921  and  1923,  lectured 
on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students  in  English,  the  classics  and 
political  science  on  the  themes  of  "The  Essence  of  Poetry,"  "The  Con- 
tinuity of  Rome,"  and  "Diplomacy — The  Old  and  the  New."  In  the 
second  semester  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University  lec- 
tured on  "The  Course  of  Philosophy."     The  remarkable  interest  of 
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members  of  the  faculty  and  students  in  these  lectures  on  abstract  sub- 
jects was  manifested  by  an  audience  of  one  thousand  or  more  on  each 
of  the  five  evenings.  Another  series  was  given  in  May  by  Professor 
T.  F.  Tout  of  the  University  of  Manchester  and  a  leading  authority 
on  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  titles  of  his  lectures  were 
"England  after  War/'  "The  Place  of  Woman  in  the  Civilization  of  the 
Later  Middle  Ages,"  and  "What  We  Owe  to  the  Middle  Ages." 

A  single  lecture  by  Senor  Madariaga,  an  eminent  Spanish  scholar 
and  former  member  of  the  League  of  Nations'  commission  on  man- 
dates, was  given  in  January  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

The  Department  of  Botany  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  Professor  W.  W.  Lepeschkin  of  Charles  University,  Prague,  as  visit- 
ing professor  the  second  semester.  Professor  Lepeschkin  is  a  world 
authority  on  the  physical-chemical  structure  of  protoplasm.  His  two 
courses  for  advanced  students  were  well  attended  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. 

DEPARTMENTAL   COMMENTS 

The  following  are  comments  on  the  various  departments: 

Art  and  Design — At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  de- 
partment moved  to  the  New  Architecture  Building.  The  new  quarters 
for  the  work  of  the  department,  the  gallery  for  exhibitions  of  paintings, 
and  the  purchase  of  several  paintings  as  the  beginning  of  a  permanent 
collection  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year's  work.  One  of 
Professor  C.  E.  Bradbury's  paintings  was  accepted  for  exhibition  in 
the  French  Salon  in  Paris. 

Astronomy — Professor  R.  H.  Baker  reports  the  completion  of  the 
30-inch  reflecting  telescope  and  photo-electric  photometer.  He  men- 
tions the  need  of  "a  site  for  the  observatory  that  is  both  astronomically 
favorable  and  easily  accessible  to  students." 

Bacteriology — In  addition  to  several  research  publications,  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Tanner  and  Professor  S.  A.  Koser  each  contributed  a 
chapter  to  the  important  publication  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology. 

Botany — The  increase  of  47  per  cent  in  the  enrollment  for  the  year 
as  against  that  of  the  preceding  year  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  evidence  of 
the  splendid  service  which  Professor  H.  L.  Shantz  rendered  the  Uni- 
versity during  his  two  years  as  head  of  the  department.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  in 
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botany  "for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  student  a  broader  foundation  in 
related  subjects."  His  withdrawal  to  become  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  is  a  loss  to  the  department  and  the  University.  In 
addition  to  his  recognized  standing  as  a  botanist  he  endeared  himself 
to  colleagues  and  students  by  his  character  and  fine  personality. 

Chemistry — Professor  Roger  Adams  mentions  the  high  rating  given 
the  department  in  the  list  of  chemistry  departments  in  the  country  in 
the  publication  American  Men  of  Science.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
there  is  no  stronger  or  more  flourishing  department  of  chemistry  in  the 
country.  The  following  members  of  the  department  are  rated  in 
American  Men  of  Science  in  the  first  group  of  chemists — Professors 
Roger  Adams,  B.  S.  Hopkins,  D.  B.  Keyes,  W.  A.  Noyes,  S.  W.  Parr 
and  W.  H.  Rodebush.  Such  facts  as  stated  by  Professor  Adams  as  the 
demand  from  colleges  and  universities  and  chemical  concerns  for  grad- 
uates beyond  the  supply  and  that  "about  15  per  cent  of  all  the  chem- 
ists at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  April 
were  at  one  time  at  the  University  of  Illinois"  are  highly  significant. 

The  publications  for  the  year  by  the  senior  staff  were  forty  scien- 
tific articles,  four  books,  one  bulletin,  and  a  number  of  review  articles 
of  scientific  and  public  character.  Of  the  research  work  he  mentions 
in  particular  the  work  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Clark  in  the  new  X-ray  laboratory 
and  the  high  pressure  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Krase. 
I  have  heard  good  reports  of  the  special  efforts  to  improve  the  instruc- 
tion in  freshman  courses.  Professor  Adams  speaks  of  the  need  of 
more  space  for  the  department,  a  matter  which  has  been  presented  in 
another  connection. 

Classics — The  affairs  of  the  department  have  been  efficiently  ad- 
ministered by  Professor  H.  V.  Canter.  He  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  teaching  by  various  members  of  the  department.  The  advanced 
work  of  the  department  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  previous  years.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  two  of  our  doctors  of  philosophy  in  classics  have 
received  appointments  to  John  Simon  Guggenheim  fellowships  for 
1928-29 — Rodney  Potter  Robinson,  professor  of  classics,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Rachel  L.  Sargent,  head  of  the  Classics  Depart- 
ment, North  Central  College. 

English — Professor  Ernest  Bernbaum  has  commendably  concerned 
himself  with  the  tenure  of  assistants  and  has  made  progress  in  apply- 
ing the  sound  policy  that  "assistantships  are  not  permanent  berths 
but  are  intended  to  be  occupied  for  at  most  five  or  six  years  by  those 
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who  are  making  steady  progress  towards  fitting  themselves  for  higher 
ranks  of  the  profession."  Professor  G.  T.  Flom  received  the  honor  of 
membership  in  the  Linguistic  Institute  at  Yale  this  summer. 

Entomology — The  office  and  laboratories  of  the  department  were 
moved  from  the  Natural  History  Building  to  the  Old  Law  Building. 
Professor  C.  L.  Metcalf  is  joint  author  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Flint  of  a 
textbook  on  General  and  Economic  Entomology  to  be  published  this 
summer. 

Geology — The  drop  of  20  per  cent  in  the  enrollment  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  explained  by  certain  changes  affecting  the  courses  in  geography 
and  geology.  Geography  is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  laboratory  science 
and  hence  may  not  be  chosen  to  satisfy  the  group  requirement  for 
graduation  and  the  laboratory  work  in  geology  was  increased  from 
two  to  four  hours. 

German — By  the  institution  of  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the 
department  and  by  other  efforts  Professor  A.  W.  Aron  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  cooperation  of  the  staff  which  had  hitherto  been 
notably  lacking.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  pedagogical 
matters — for  instance,  students  have  been  encouraged  to  do  extensive 
reading  in  the  field  of  their  special  interests.  Proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage instead  of  the  number  of  semester  hours  has  been  emphasized 
as  the  basis  for  advancement.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  such  methods 
it  is  possible  to  meet  the  common  and  well-founded  criticism  of  much 
of  our  foreign  language  teaching — the  inability  to  use  a  language  even 
after  two  years  of  college  work. 

History — Professor  L.  M.  Larson  calls  attention  to  the  large  en- 
rollment, larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  teaching  duties, 
however,  have  not  interfered  with  writing  and  research  by  the  various 
members  of  the  staff. 

Mathematics — The  outstanding  work  of  Professor  Arnold  Emch  in 
preparing  mathematical  models  deserves  special  mention.  The  depart- 
ment is  ranked  in  the  recent  volume  American  Men  of  Science  in  the 
group  of  the  ten  leading  science  departments  of  the  country.  Seven 
members  are  starred  in  the  publication  and  are  thus  placed  in  the  first 
group  of  mathematicians  in  this  country.  With  the  return  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Coble  there  probably  will  be  no  stronger  department  of 
mathematics  in  any  American  university.  Professors  Coble  and  G.  A. 
Miller  are  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

Philosophy— I  should  like  to  supplement  the  modest  report  of  Pro- 
fessor M.  T.  McClure  by  first  calling  attention  to  the  steady  increase 
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in  the  enrollment  which  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  five  years. 
This  growth  is  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  lessening  of  standards.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  better 
teaching  in  any  department  of  the  University.  The  list  of  publications 
for  the  year  is  a  creditable  one.  Considering  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  importance  of  and  interest  in  the  subject,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  that  the  staff  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of  a  man 
of  professorial  rank  in  addition  to  the  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  S.  P.  Lamprecht.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  genuineness  and  stability  of  interest  in  this  subject 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  work  which  is  being  done  is  all  on  the 
side  of  sound  thinking. 

Physiology — The  list  of  publications  in  this  department  is  numer- 
ous. Professor  W.  E.  Burge  is  a  most  industrious  worker.  He  has 
always  shown  a  fine  spirit,  but  the  department  is  in  great  need  of 
strengthening. 

Political  Science — Professor  J.  W.  Garner  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  of  introductory  courses  is 
done  by  assistants  and  expresses  the  wish  that  the  department  might 
have  more  members  of  the  rank  of  instructor  or  above  for  this  work, 
but  he  recognizes  what  this  means  from  the  standpoint  of  the  budget. 
The  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  abandonment  of  the  lec- 
ture system  in  the  large  beginning  courses.  Professor  Garner  urges 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  definite  provision  for  the  study  of 
municipal  and  other  public  problems  and  cites  the  establishment  of 
research  agencies  in  a  dozen  or  so  universities.  He  does  not,  however, 
express  an  opinion  on  what  is  involved  in  the  equipment  of  a 
"Bureau"  in  the  way  of  staff  and  financial  support.  He  also  thinks  it 
desirable  to  establish  institutes  or  conferences  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  political  and  public  interest  similar  to  those  established  in 
several  other  universities  and  colleges.  I  am  not  favorable  to  this 
suggestion,  for  I  question  the  value  of  such  an  organization;  am  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  university  funds  for  its  support;  and  believe  that 
the  acceptance  of  private  gifts  for  its  maintenance  might  lead  to  some 
embarrassment.    I  may  be  too  conservative  in  this  matter. 

Romance  Languages — The  department  has  taken  up  in  earnest  the 
experiment  of  sectioning  classes  according  to  ability  and  has  also 
?iven  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  undergraduates  with  appar- 
ently good  results.  Professor  D.  H.  Carnahan  writes:  "Professor 
Louis  Cons  has  proved  himself  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  depart- 
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ment.  A  man  of  broad  and  sound  scholarship,  he  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion on  the  side  of  scholarship,  being  especially  valuable  for  thesis 
work  with  graduate  students." 

Sociology — The  staff  of  the  department  was  increased  by  three 
leading  appointments,  Professor  D.  R.  Taft,  Assistant  Professor  T.  F. 
Abel,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Tylor.  Doctor  Abel,  during  his  previous  connec- 
tion with  the  department,  acquired  among  colleagues  familiar  with  his 
work  an  excellent  reputation  for  sound  scholarship. 

Zoology — Professor  H.  B.  Ward's  report  gives  well  deserved  praise 
to  Professor  V.  E.  Shelford  for  his  book,  The  Naturalist's  Guide,  and 
for  his  forthcoming  Laboratory  and  Field  Ecology.  He  comments 
very  favorably  on  the  work  of  other  members  of  the  department.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Zeleny  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Bohemian  Academy  of  Science  in  January,  1928. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 

BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director, 
C.  M.  Thompson) 

The  progress  of  the  College  during  the  year  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  student  body  was  more  earnest,  the  staff  more  mature,  and  the 
educational  standards  better  maintained.  These  evidences  of  progress 
were  reflected  in  an  improved  esprit  de  corps  among  both  students  and 
faculty. 

TEACHING  STAFF 

As  in  past  years,  the  older  members  of  the  teaching  staff  continued 
their  scholarly  activities  in  the  matter  of  research  and  writing  and  of 
cooperating  with  their  colleagues  elsewhere  in  learned  societies.  A 
number  of  new  books  and  a  great  many  articles  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  staff,  while  two  of  them,  Professor  Edward  J. 
Filbey  and  Associate  Professor  M.  H.  Hunter,  gave  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  editorial  work  in  their  respective  fields.  An  evidence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  professional  spirit  of  our  faculty  was  their  attend- 
ance at  the  sessions  of  various  learned  societies. 

Four  of  the  older  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were  on  leave  of 
absence  during  the  year. 
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Dr.  Max  J.  Wasserman  spent  the  year  in  France  on  a  Columbia 
University  Social  Science  Research  Council  fellowship,  studying  the 
effects  of  French  monetary  inflation  on  business  enterprise.  Such  re- 
ports as  have  come  from  him  and  about  him  from  time  to  time  indicate 
beyond  question  that  his  year  abroad  will  prove  invaluable  both  to 
him  and  to  the  University. 

Assistant  Professor  H.  H.  Baily  spent  the  year  in  Europe  in  an 
intensive  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting. 

Assistant  Professor  Roger  W.  Valentine  spent  his  leave  of  absence 
with  Halsey,  Stuart  and  Company,  carrying  on  for  them  a  special 
piece  of  research  in  the  investment  field.  Professor  Valentine  will 
bring  back  with  him  to  the  University  much  invaluable  experience  thus 
gained  when  he  resumes  his  place  on  the  staff. 

Associate  Professor  French  E.  Wolfe  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
to  carry  on  a  piece  of  statistical  work  for  Proctor  and  Gamble,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  unfortunately  lost  the  services  of  Dr.  Otto  Gressens,  who  had 
charge  of  the  teaching  courses  in  statistics.  He  left  the  University  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  connect  himself  with  the  Public  Service 
Company  of  Northern  Illinois. 

The  only  notable  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year  was 
that  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Theiss,  who  came  to  us  as  assistant  professor  of  ac- 
counting. Doctor  Theiss  is  a  man  of  experience  and  maturity  and  is 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Two  important  promotions  were  made  during  the  year: 

Dr.  H.  M.  Gray  was  made  assistant  professor  and  given  charge  of 
the  courses  in  the  Economics  of  Public  Utilities. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Locklin  was  made  assistant  professor  and  given  charge 
of  the  work  in  transportation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  the  renewed  strength  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  in  the  matter  of  maturity  and  experience  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  staff.  With  the  exception  of  two  men,  both  of  whom 
have  had  wide  experience  in  teaching  and  who  have  had  their  master's 
degrees  for  four  or  five  years,  all  of  the  members  of  that  department 
above  the  rank  of  assistant  have  their  doctor's  degrees.  Of  the  thir- 
teen assistants  in  this  department,  all  except  one  were  experienced 
teachers  before  beginning  their  work  here,  and  all  except  two  have 
their  master's  degrees.  Several  of  them,  in  fact,  have  passed  their  pre- 
liminary examinations  for  the  doctorate.  The  average  age  is  well 
toward  thirty. 
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In  the  Department  of  Business  Organization  and  Operation,  there 
are  eleven  instructors,  all  of  whom  have  their  master's  degrees  except 
one;  this  one  has  passed  his  preliminary  examination  for  the  doc- 
torate. The  average  age  of  this  group  is  thirty  years.  Six  of  them 
have  passed  their  preliminary  examinations  for  the  doctorate.  Ten 
teachers  in  this  department  are  assistants;  the  average  age  of  this 
group  is  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  average  teaching  experience  is 
between  four  and  five  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  there  is  but  one  teacher 
below  the  rank  of  associate.  He  is  thirty-one  years  of  age,  has  his 
master's  degree,  has  taught  three  years,  and  is  a  practical  railroad 
man. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  SIZE  OF  CLASSES 

The  registration  in  the  classes  offered  in  the  College  is  approximately 
what  it  has  been  since  1922.  The  practical  result  has  been  that  we 
have  been  able  during  this  period  of  stationary  registration  to  de- 
crease the  size  of  our  classes  until  at  the  present  time  they  are  ideal 
in  that  respect.  In  the  two  freshman  courses,  for  example,  we  had 
registered  during  the  year  1,782  students  in  seventy-nine  classes. 
These  classes  averaged  twenty-two  in  size,  with  none  above  thirty  and 
none  below  eighteen,  half  of  them  ranging  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
six  students  each.  In  the  two  sophomore  courses  in  the  Principles  of 
Economics,  the  total  registration  was  1,367  distributed  among  fifty- 
three  classes.  The  average  size  of  these  classes  was  twenty-six;  and 
of  the  fifty-three  classes,  only  five  carried  registrations  varying  more 
than  three  students  from  the  average.  The  same  tendency  prevailed 
throughout  the  classes  of  the  entire  College.  None  of  them  was  too 
large  for  personal  contact  between  student  and  teacher,  and  none  so 
small  as  to  eliminate  the  mental  competition  necessary  for  proper 
instruction. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   GRADUATES 

A  marked  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  in  commercial  education 
has  been  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to  go  to  uni- 
versity colleges  of  commerce  in  order  to  interview  prospective  em- 
ployes. Many  such  employers  came  to  the  campus  during  the  past 
year.  In  fact,  we  could  easily  have  placed  three  times  as  many  stu- 
dents as  we  had  available.  Some,  like  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company  and  allied  organizations,  are  taking  our  graduates  in  large 
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numbers.  Even  more  significant  than  this  tendency  is  the  tendency 
for  various  employers  to  provide  training  courses  as  a  preliminary  to 
regular  employment.  This  new  method  of  teaching  routine  and  tech- 
nique fits  exactly  into  our  educational  policy  of  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  fundamentals. 

BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

The  outstanding  piece  of  work  during  the  year  in  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research  was  the  first  bulletin  on  Chicago  as  a  Money  Market. 
This  bulletin  was  sent  to  more  than  two  thousand  leading  business  men 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  reaction  was  gratifying,  to  say  the 
least.  Men  of  affairs  expressed  appreciation  for  what  we  had  done 
and  encouraged  us  to  continue  the  investigation.  Here,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  a  piece  of  research  the  practical  aspects  of  which  can  be 
demonstrated  within  the  next  year  or  two. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  C.  E.  Chadsey) 

The  registration  in  the  College  of  Education  during  the  past  year  has 
been  somewhat  larger  than  in  preceding  years;  the  total  number  of 
bachelor's  degrees  awarded  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  any  preceding 
year.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  graduate  work  in  education,  where 
larger  number  of  students  who  satisfactorily  completed  the  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree  than  has  been  true  in  any  preceding  year, 
were  recommended  to  the  Graduate  School  for  degrees. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  relatively  small  increase  in  registration  in  the  various 
courses  of  education  has  not  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  sectional  courses  offered. 

Several  educational  volumes  have  been  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  by  members  of  the  College  staff  during  the  last  year. 
In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  constant  output  of  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucational Research  which,  during  this  year,  aggregated  379  pages, 
Professor  W.  S.  Monroe  and  Associate  Oscar  Weber  have  published  a 
volume  entitled  The  High  School.  Professor  E.  H.  Cameron  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  Educational  Psychology ;  Associate  Professor 
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Odell  a  volume  on  Traditional  Examinations  and  New  Type  Tests. 
The  Dean  has  published  An  Inspection  of  the  Tulsa  School  System, 
and  in  collaboration  with  two  others,  the  volume  of  American  history 
entitled  America  in  the  Making. 

The  University  High  School  continues  to  serve  a  valuable  purpose 
in  furnishing  laboratory  opportunities  for  students  preparing  to  be- 
come teachers  through  the  courses  offered  in  educational  practice.  The 
large  number  of  these  prospective  teachers  who  need  some  type  of 
practice  teaching  is  making  it  impossible,  however,  for  the  high  school 
to  supply  the  necessary  material.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
utilize  outside  school  assistance.  At  the  present  time  we  have  coopera- 
tive relations  with  Urbana,  Champaign  and  St.  Joseph.  All  of  the 
practice  work  in  agricultural  education  is  secured  by  this  cooperation 
with  St.  Joseph  and  Urbana.  The  home  economics  education  and 
music  education  is  secured  partly  at  the  University  High  School  and 
partly  at  Urbana.  The  general  high  school  practice  teaching  is  largely 
secured  at  the  University  High  School,  although  undoubtedly  addi- 
tional assistance  will  have  to  be  secured  from  Champaign  and  Urbana 
in  the  years  to  come. 


COURSE  IN  ATHLETIC   COACHING 


The  work  in  athletic  coaching  is  progressing  along  similar  lines  to 
those  reported  in  previous  years.  Extracts  from  the  report  of  Director 
George  Huff  are  presented  herewith: 

"We  feel  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  stability  and  continued 
progress.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  education  practice 
courses,  the  scope  and  functioning  of  advisory  committees,  and  con- 
templated changes  in  the  curriculum.  A  brief  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems and  what  has  been  accomplished  follows. 

"Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  place  the 
practice  teacher  problem  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Two  super- 
visors were  appointed  to  carry  out  this  work.  Mr.  A.  F.  Brainard 
directed  the  practice  teaching  program  in  physical  education,  and  Mr. 
M.  H.  Sogolow  supervised  the  practice  teaching  work  in  the  athletic 
coaching  courses.  The  reports  submitted  by  these  two  men  indicate 
that  some  excellent  progress  has  been  made. 

"A  detailed  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  advisory  work 
has  been  put  into  effect  this  past  year.  To  this  end  the  following 
committees  were  appointed:  curricula,  scholarship,  student  employ- 
ment, practice  teachers,  eligibility  of  athletes,  and  social. 
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"The  Coaches'  Bureau,  which  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coaching  course  graduates,  aided  forty-three  men  to  obtain  positions 
throughout  the  year.  During  the  year  292  requests  for  coaches  came 
to  the  Bureau.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  calls  which  came  to 
the  Bureau,  approximately  thirty -nine  were  for  coaching  only,  nineteen 
for  physical  education  only,  eighty-three  for  coaching  and  physical 
education  combined,  one  for  athletic  director,  two  for  state  administra- 
tive athletic  positions,  one  for  athletic  salesman,  and  one  for  summer 
recreational  work.  The  remaining  146  calls  were  for  men  who  could 
combine  coaching  with  the  teaching  of  some  academic  subject.  The 
salaries  ranged  from  $4200  to  $1200. 

"Professor  C.  R.  Griffith's  return  after  a  year's  study  abroad 
brought  added  impetus  to  the  interest  and  work  in  the  study  of 
psychological  problems  in  athletics. 

"The  summer  course  in  athletic  coaching  and  physical  education 
again  attracted  coaches  from  all  over  the  country.  The  enrollment 
of  213  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Ward 
A.  Lambert,  basketball  coach,  Purdue  University,  was  again  on  the 
staff  of  instructors." 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ENGINEERING 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  M.  S.  Ketchum) 

During  the  past  year  the  College  of  Engineering  has  made  excellent 
progress.  The  registration  for  the  current  year  was  1,768,  as  compared 
with  1,684  in  1926-27.  This  increase  in  enrollment  is  very  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  registration  in  many  engineering  colleges 
has  shown  a  decrease  during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  recent  engineering  grad- 
uates, as  well  as  for  graduate  engineers  who  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  experience. 

During  the  year,  the  following  appointments  above  the  rank  of 
instructor  have  been  made:  Carl  H.  Casberg,  manager  of  the  shop 
laboratories,  and  Earl  E.  Libman,  assistant  professor  of  physics. 

Those  promoted  to  full  professorships  were:  Lemuel  C.  Dillenback, 
professor  of  architectural  design;  Joseph  A.  Poison,  professor  of  steam 
engineering;    Clarence  W.  Ham,  professor  of  machine  design;    and 
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Harald  M.  Westergaard,  professor  of  theoretical  and  applied  me- 
chanics. 

The  instruction  in  the  College  of  Engineering  is  embraced  in  four- 
teen curriculums  which  are  administered  in  ten  departments.  The 
work  of  several  of  these  departments  will  be  briefly  discussed: 

The  Department  of  Architecture  has  made  excellent  progress  in  the 
development  of  instruction  in  architectural  design,  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  and  in  architectural  construction.  The  students  in  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  in  design  have  received  many 
awards  this  year  in  the  Beaux  Arts  competitions.  The  new  Archi- 
tecture Building  with  its  exhibition  room,  hall  of  casts,  museum  and 
library  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  developing  the  work  of  the 
department.  The  registration  in  the  department,  including  students 
in  both  architecture  and  architectural  engineering,  makes  it  the  largest 
department  of  architecture  in  the  country. 

The  field  of  the  ceramic  engineer  is  developing  and  there  is  a  very  . 
great  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Ceramic  En- 
gineering.   The  revised  curriculum  which  was  approved  last  year  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  put  in  operation  during  the  past  year 
in  a  very  effective  manner. 

Instruction  in  civil  engineering  has  been  materially  strengthened 
during  the  year.  The  registration  in  the  option  in  sanitary  engineer- 
ing has  proved  to  be  very  popular  and  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  merg- 
ing the  Department  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  with  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
graduate  students  in  civil  engineering  during  the  year.  The  graduate 
instruction  in  structural  engineering  is  coming  to  have  a  national 
reputation  and  is  attracting  many  strong  graduate  students  from  other 
universities.  Dr.  Lorenz  G.  Straub,  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  civil  engineering  last  June,  and  Mr.  Frederick  T. 
Mavis,  graduate  student  in  civil  engineering,  have  been  in  Germany 
during  the  present  year  as  holders  of  Freeman  Traveling  Fellowships. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  registration  of  electrical 
engineering  students  during  this  year.  The  number  of  juniors  and 
seniors,  however,  has  continued  to  increase,  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
the  instructional  work  of  the  department,  which  has  been  handled 
very  effectively. 

The  courses  in  general  engineering  drawing  have  been  especially 
well  developed  to  fit  the  needs  of  freshman  engineering  students.  The 
instructional  methods  in  this  department  are  well  organized  and  might 
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well  serve  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  engineering 
education  with  effective  teaching  methods. 

The  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  is 
well  organized  and  well  administered.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  registration  of  mechanical  engineering  students  during  the 
year,  which  has  made  it  difficult  to  administer  the  shop  laboratory 
courses.  The  instructional  staff  of  the  department  contains  many  out- 
standing men,  which  has  given  it  recognition  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
mechanical  engineering  departments  in  the  country. 

The  number  enrolled  in  the  main  courses  in  physics  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

The  registration  in  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics increased  considerably  during  the  year.  The  graduate  work 
of  the  department  is  of  very  high  grade  and. is  attracting  a  large 
number  of  graduate  students. 

The  new  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  for  which  the  contract  has 
recently  been  awarded,  will  furnish  adequate  facilities  for  laboratory 
instruction  in  materials  testing  and  hydraulics  and  also  for  research 
investigations.  When  completed,  this  building  will  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  materials  testing  laboratories  in  the  country. 

Five  short  courses  for  practical  men  have  been  offered  during  the 
year.  An  Industrial  Gas  Engineering  Short  Course  was  held  June  20 
to  July  2,  1927,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Gas  Association;  a 
Short  Course  for  Electric  Metermen,  financed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Electric  Association,  was  offered  June  13  to  18,  1927;  and  a  Short 
Course  in  Fire  Prevention,  Control,  and  Extinguishment  was  given 
June  21  to  24,  1927,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation. The  Thirteenth  Annual  Short  Course  in  Highway  Engineering 
was  held  February  22  to  24,  1928,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Di- 
vision of  Highways,  and  the  Short  Course  in  Ceramic  Engineering 
given  biennially  by  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  was 
offered  January  9  to  21,  1928. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  Bruce  Willet 
Benedict,  manager  of  the  shop  laboratories,  which  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1927,  at  his  home  in  Urbana.  Professor  Benedict  came  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1912,  and,  with  the  exception  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  military  service,  remained  at  the  University  until  his  death. 

Among  the  honors  received  by  the  members  of  the  Engineering 
faculty  are  the  following:  Professor  A.  C.  Willard  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers; 
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Professor  H.  F.  Moore  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials;  Professor  S.  W.  Parr  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society ;  Professor  A.  N.  Talbot  was  awarded 
the  Turner  Medal  by  the  American  Concrete  Institute;  and  Dean 
M.  S.  Ketchum  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science 
by  the  University  of  Colorado. 

ENGINEERING   EXPERIMENT   STATION 

The  results  obtained  in  research  investigations  in  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  gratifying. 
There  are  at  present  seventy  organized  research  investigations  under 
way.  Twenty-seven  of  these  investigations  are  carried  on  with  the 
aid  of  cooperative  funds.  The  most  important  new  investigations 
undertaken  during  the  year  are:  Cast  iron  pipe  investigation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Sectional  Committee  on  Specifications  for  Cast  Iron 
Pipe;  investigation  of  water  treatment  for  ice  making,  in  cooperation 
with  Utilities  Research  Commission;  investigation  of  fissures  in  steel 
rails,  in  cooperation  with  Utilities  Research  Commission ;  investigation 
of  prevention  of  corrosion  by  flue  gases,  in  cooperation  with  Utilities 
Research  Commission;  investigation  of  effects  of  products  of  combus- 
tion on  quality  of  enamel  baked  in  gas-fired  furnaces,  in  cooperation 
with  Utilities  Research  Commission;  stresses  in  riveted  joints,  in  co- 
operation with  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works;  investigation  of 
biaxial  stresses,  in  cooperation  with  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works; 
and  investigation  of  boiler  furnace  refractories,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  investigation  of  fatigue  of  metals  has  made  very  satisfactory 
progress  during  the  year.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  investigation  of  failure  of  car  axles;  the  results  have  been  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Work  on 
impact  in  steel  structures  has  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  plans 
have  recently  been  perfected  to  make  valuable  tests  of  certain  elevated 
structures  in  Chicago. 

The  investigations  of  stresses  in  railway  track  have  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  N.  Talbot  since  1914.  The 
work  on  this  investigation  during  the  past  year  has  been  directed  to 
a  study  of  the  results  obtained  and  the  preparation  of  a  final  report. 

The  principal  activities  in  the  cooperative  investigation  of  warm 
air  furnaces  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
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Research  Residence.  Future  plans  for  this  investigation  include  a 
definite  program  of  tests  in  both  the  laboratory  and  the  Research 
Residence. 

The  cooperative  investigation  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating  in- 
stallations has  been  carried  on  very  effectively.  The  results  of  the 
work  thus  far  have  been  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station. 

In  the  cooperative  mines  investigation,  field  work  has  been  con- 
tinued and  a  third  bulletin  on  the  Measurement  of  Air  Quantities  and 
Energy  Losses  in  Mine  Entries  has  been  presented  for  publication  in 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

The  investigation  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  arches  has 
made  excellent  progress  during  the  year  and  results  of  part  of  this 
investigation  have  been  published  as  Bulletin  No.  174,  The  Effect  of 
Climatic  Changes  on  a  Multiple  Span  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 
Bridge. 

The  research  investigations  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Utilities  Research  Commission,  of  which  Hon.  W.  L.  Abbott  is  chair- 
man, have  made  excellent  progress  during  the  year.  These  investiga- 
tions cover  nine  research  projects,  as  follows:  (1)  Ageing  of  porcelain; 
(2)  methods  of  testing  high  voltage  cables;  (3)  impact  in  steel  struc- 
tures; (4)  boiler  feed  water  treatment;  (5)  fatigue  failures  in  car 
axles;  (6)  water  treatment  for  ice  making;  (7)  prevention  of  cor- 
rosion by  flue  gases;  (8)  fissures  in  steel  rails;  (9)  effect  of  products 
of  combustion  on  quality  of  enamel  baked  in  gas-fired  furnaces. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  H.  W.  Mumford) 

The  year  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  in  practically  all  respects 
a  normal  university  year.  The  enrollment  has  remained  substantially 
the  same  for  the  past  two  or  three  years;  the  present  year  shows  a 
total  of  694  undergraduate  students — 604  from  Illinois,  eighty-one 
from  twenty-six  other  states  and  nine  from  seven  countries.  There 
were  sixty-six  graduate  students. 
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As  in  previous  years,  more  than  sixty  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
gave  time  and  attention  to  advising  students  throughout  the  college 
year.  Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  during  his  first  year, 
and  later  is  specifically  asked  to  choose  his  own  adviser.  Faculty 
members,  in  most  cases,  consider  it  an  opportunity  to  volunteer  as 
student  advisers.  The  advisory  system  has  stimulated  a  closer  and 
more  friendly  relationship  between  the  instructional  staff  and  the  stu- 
dents. During  the  year  fourteen  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  staff  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  were  held.  At  several  of  these  meetings 
topics  were  discussed  regarding  the  promotion  of  better  teaching  and 
the  improvement  of  the  curriculum  in  the  College.  There  are  nine 
regular  standing  committees  of  the  faculty  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  department — Committee  on  Courses  of  Study,  Student  Peti- 
tions, Scholarship,  Library,  Faculty  Program,  Graduate  Study,  Trans- 
fer of  Credits,  Student  Honors,  and  Enrollment. 

The  Committee  on  Scholarship,  which  interviews  students  whose 
scholarship  reports  are  unsatisfactory,  met  428  students  during  the 
past  two  semesters.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  done  especially 
with  the  slow,  indifferent,  or  handicapped  students,  following  each  of 
the  four  mid-semester  reports  on  scholarship,  and  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  personal  interviews  with  the  students  and  their  advisers. 

The  College  office  has  given  material  assistance  in  securing  posi- 
tions and  employment  for  students  and  graduates.  Of  the  seventy-one 
men  graduating  under  the  general  agricultural  curriculum  in  June, 
forty  obtained  positions  through  the  assistance  of  the  College. 

Exhibits  relating  to  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  were  prepared  and 
shown  at  the  Danville,  Illinois,  fair;  Central  States  Fair,  Aurora; 
Bureau  County  Fair,  Princeton;  Greater  Peoria  Exposition;  State 
Farmers'  Institute,  Waukegan,  and  over  the  Wabash  Railroad  System. 
A  swine  sanitation  exhibit  was  prepared  and  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago.  Other  exhibits  prepared 
were  for  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Chicago;  and  a 
poultry  sanitation  exhibit  for  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 
way System,  in  Illinois. 

During  the  year  members  of  the  faculty  have  filled  130  speaking 
engagements  at  county  farmers'  institutes.  The  number  of  visitors 
brought  to  the  University  for  short  courses  and  excursion  parties  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  more  than  8,600. 

Beginning  this  year  the  present  curriculum  in  general  agriculture 
went  into  effect  and  is  working  out  very  satisfactorily.     A  careful 
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survey  of  the  seven  departments  indicates  considerable  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  and  enrichment  of  the  courses 
offered.  Working  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  Committee  on 
Courses  of  Study,  the  departments  have  instituted  changes  in  the  con- 
tent of  various  courses.    Some  specific  examples  follow: 

a.  The  subject  matter  has  been  rearranged  in  some  courses  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  more  definite  point  of  view  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  world  conditions  affect 
most  of  our  problems  has  its  influence  upon  all  of  our  teaching. 

b.  Some  courses  have  been  entirely  reorganized  as  a  result  of 
recent  research. 

c.  The  adherence  to  small,  less  formal  sections,  and  the  setting 
aside  of  definite  conference  hours  for  students  with  instructors  have 
resulted  in  better  response  by  the  student  for  such  help.  This  re- 
quires a  considerable  increase  in  the  time  of  the  instructor  per 
credit  hour  taught. 

d.  Certain  laboratory  practices  have  been  used  as  demonstra- 
tions by  the  instructor  with  better  results  than  when  these  practices 
were  carried  out  by  the  students. 

e.  Improved  facilities  for  work  and  study  of  graduate  students 
have  proved  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  the  research 
spirit. 

It  should  be  understood  that  not  all  of  these  changes  have  been  put 
into  effect  in  any  one  course,  but  the  spirit  indicated  has  permeated 
the  work  of  each  department.  In  studying  the  subject  matter  of  the 
courses  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  instructional  staff  to  introduce 
as  much  material  as  possible  from  this  and  other  experiment  stations. 

Tools  which  have  proved  helpful  have  been  added  to  the  equipment 
for  the  Farm  Mechanics  shop  courses.  The  importation  from  France 
of  two  Percheron  stallions,  the  importation  from  Canada  of  an  Angus 
bull,  the  purchase  of  an  imported  Shorthorn  bull,  and  the  purchase 
of  Shropshire  and  Southdown  rams  have  materially  strengthened  the 
specimens  for  instructional  work  in  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. With  few  exceptions  it  is  considered  the  College  has  better 
specimens  for  class  work  than  it  has  previously  had. 

In  the  work  in  landscape  architecture  some  material  additions  to 
the  library  collections  in  the  way  of  binding  of  books  and  magazines 
and  stereopticon  slides  have  proved  helpful  to  better  teaching.  Also, 
all  beginning  students  were  gathered  together  twice  a  month  and  told 
about  the  profession  of  landscape  architecture  —  its  requirements, 
trials,  opportunities,  and  rewards.     As  a  result  seven    students  dis- 
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covered  that  they  had  a  wrong  conception  of  the  profession,  withdrew 
and  entered  other  courses. 

In  the  work  in  floriculture  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  en- 
rollment. However,  because  of  limitations  in  laboratory  and  green- 
house space  as  well  as  in  instructional  staff,  there  has  not  been  the 
advancement  and  development  in  these  courses  that  their  importance 
and  popularity  seem  to  justify. 

The  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  with  a 
graduate  registration  of  twelve  men,  practically  all  of  them  majoring 
in  this  department,  feels  the  need  of  seminar  space  where  the  men  may 
study  and  keep  part  of  their  materials. 

In  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  through  special  equipment 
and  Purnell  funds,  additions  to  the  equipment  have  provided  material 
to  enrich  the  work  in  textiles  and  clothing,  nutrition  and  experimental 
foods.  There  is  need  of  increased  laboratory  facilities  for  the  study 
of  household  equipment.  The  greatest  need  is  for  additional  room. 
This  is  felt  especially  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work  in  nutri- 
tion where  there  is  an  increased  number  of  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  The  opportunities  for  work  in  the  general  field  of 
child  welfare  should  be  given  more  attention. 

The  progress  of  students  would  be  helped  greatly,  and  the  work 
of  their  instructors  would  be  facilitated,  if  they  received  the  proper 
preparatory  courses  for  their  college  work.  This  is  especially  true  of 
such  specialized  curricula  as  landscape  architecture.  Many  students 
in  this  course  have  failed  to  realize  the  value  of  drawing  to  their  future 
progress,  and  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  this 
work  in  high  school. 

Increased  entrance  requirements  appear  to  work  a  greater  hardship 
on  some  students  from  rural  communities  than  others.  This  may  be 
because  they  come  largely  from  non- accredited  high  schools  or  because 
they  have  not  been  directed  into  the  proper  preparatory  courses.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  study  be  made  of  this  situation,  perhaps  through 
the  office  of  the  high  school  visitor.  A  record  of  the  University  en- 
trance requirements  should  not  only  be  constantly  available  in  all  high 
schools,  but  should  be  specifically  called  to  the  attention  of  students. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Maintenance  or  Improvement  of  Soil  Fertility 

More  than  3,300  square  miles,  or  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  State,  was  covered  during  the  current  season  of  the  State  soil  sur- 
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vey.  Thus,  101  of  the  102  counties  of  the  State  have  been  finished  so 
far  as  field  work  is  concerned. 

Variations  of  as  much  as  900  per  cent  in  the  natural  productiveness 
of  Illinois  farm  lands  and  more  than  300  per  cent  in  profitable  response 
to  various  soil  treatments  have  been  discovered  in  investigations  on 
twenty-eight  soil  experiment  fields  during  the  rotation  period  in  1927. 

Balanced  farming,  as  practiced  in  the  historic  Morrow  plots,  in- 
creased corn  yields  almost  200  per  cent  during  the  twelve-year  period 
ending  in  1927.  Corn  yields  were  increased  88  per  cent  by  crop  rota- 
tion alone,  76  per  cent  by  soil  treatment  alone  and  177  per  cent  when 
rotation  and  soil  treatment  were  combined. 

Comparisons  of  grain  and  livestock  systems  of  farming  made  on 
soil  experiment  fields  during  the  rotation  period  ending  in  1927  show 
that  in  the  absence  of  other  soil  treatment  practices,  livestock  systems 
of  farming  are  far  more  effective  on  many  soils  than  grain  systems  of 
farming.  When,  however,  supplementary  soil  treatment  is  introduced 
into  both  schemes  of  farming,  superiority  of  the  livestock  plan  is 
greatly  reduced. 

Manure  returned  to  the  land  in  the  livestock  systems  of  farming 
on  the  Illinois  experiment  fields  varied  from  two-thirds  to  nearly 
three  and  two-thirds  tons  annually  for  the  different  types  of  soil  dur- 
ing the  rotation  period  ending  in  1927.  The  smaller  amounts  repre- 
sented the  possible  manure  production  on  the  light-colored,  less  pro- 
ductive soils  and  the  larger  amounts  the  possible  production  on  dark- 
colored,  more  productive  soils. 

Acre  values  of  the  added  yields  resulting  from  the  use  of  this 
manure  were  about  twice  as  much  on  the  dark-colored  soils  as  on  the 
light-colored  ones.  The  reverse,  however,  was  true  with  respect  to 
the  ton  values  of  manure. 

Limestone  added  $4.55  to  the  annual  acre  income  from  the  dark- 
colored  soils  of  the  corn  belt  when  it  was  applied  in  addition  to  farm 
manure  and  $6.12  an  acre  when  it  was  used  in  connection  with  sweet 
clover.  On  the  light-colored  soils  in  southern  Illinois  the  increases  in 
the  annual  acre  income  were  $12.31  for  limestone  applied  in  addition 
to  manure  and  $10.15  when  it  was  used  in  connection  with  sweet 
clover. 

Further  evidence  that  legumes  play  an  important  part  in  swelling 
corn  yields  is  contained  in  the  results  from  the  soil  experiment  fields. 
Results  from  the  Morrow  plots  are  a  case  in  point.    At  market  prices 
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the  crops  grown  in  the  clover  rotation  were  worth  about  $7  an  acre 
more  annually  than  these  grown  in  the  rotation  without  the  clover. 

Crop  residues  grown  on  the  Illinois  soil  experiment  fields  and  re- 
turned to  the  land  have  increased  the  annual  acre  value  of  the  grain 
crops  all  the  way  from  2  cents  on  one  field  to  more  than  $7  on  another 
field.  These  increases  were  obtained  without  the  use  of  any  other  soil 
treatment  in  the  rotation  period  ending  in  1927. 

That  synthetic  manure  of  desirable  quality  may  be  produced  di- 
rectly from  straw,  cornstalks  and  other  materials  by  adding  water  and 
suitable  minerals  to  them  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  past  year 
by  soil  biologists  of  this  Station. 

Soil  improvement  value  of  rock  phosphate  as  fixed  by  the  response 
of  crops  on  the  soil  experiment  fields  during  the  rotation  period  ending 
in  1927  varied  all  the  way  from  less  than  nothing  on  one  field  to  $23.96 
a  ton  on  another  field  when  it  was  used  in  addition  to  manure  in  live- 
stock systems  of  farming  and  from  $1  to  $41  a  ton  when  it  was  used 
in  grain  systems. 

Both  dark-  and  light-colored  soils  may  be  made  to  yield  better 
through  the  use  of  potash.  During  the  rotation  period  ending  in  1927, 
practically  all  of  the  light-colored  soils  yielded  better  when  potash  in 
the  form  of  kainit  was  applied  to  them.  Value  of  the  increases  ranged 
from  $1.89  an  acre  annually  on  one  field  to  $8.75  an  acre  annually  on 
another  field.  On  the  dark  soils  the  increases  ranged  from  nothing  to 
$4.98  an  acre  for  the  various  fields. 

Terracing  of  farm  lands  to  prevent  damaging  erosion  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  investigations  and  work  started  in  thirty- 
seven  counties.  In  several  of  these  counties  terracing  of  fields  subject 
to  erosion  already  has  become  established  practice. 

Earlier  discoveries  of  the  Station  that  many  of  the  vegetables 
being  grown  in  the  rich  truck  gardening  section  of  Cook  county  will 
respond  as  well  to  commercial  fertilizers  as  they  will  to  manure  have 
been  verified  by  further  tests.  Results  from  one  test  alone  furnish 
assurance  that  vegetable  growers  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  ever- 
increasing  scarcity  of  good  stable  manure.  Added  assurance  on  this 
point  comes  from  a  study  of  soil  treatment  for  truck  crops  in  a  four- 
year  rotation  in  northern  Illinois.  Yields  of  four  truck  crops  grown 
in  Cook  county  in  1927  show  that  a  good  grade  of  commercial  fertilizer 
can  be  substituted  for  manure  without  seriously  lowering  yields,  pro- 
vided organic  matter  in  the  form  of  green  manure  is  used  in  the 
rotation. 
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Possibilities  of  growing  satisfactory  crops  of  several  kinds  of  vege- 
tables on  brown  silt  loam  soils  of  central  Illinois  without  the  use  of 
manure  by  substituting  cover  crops  and  commercial  fertilizers  have 
again  been  demonstrated. 

The  question  of  renewing  the  soil  in  which  greenhouse  roses  are 
grown  is  one  which  perplexes  florists.  Tests  by  this  Station  have 
shown,  however,  that  annual  renewal  of  the  soil  in  which  greenhouse 
roses  are  grown  is  not  a  paying  practice.  With  carnations,  however, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  soils  need 
to  be  changed  each  season  if  the  highest  yields  are  to  be  maintained. 

Improvement  of  Crops,  Fruits,  and  Livestock 

In  what  is  generally  recognized  as  the  world's  classic  corn  breeding 
experiment,  the  highest  average  percentage  of  protein  in  the  thirty-two 
years'  history  was  found  in  the  1927  crop  of  the  high  protein  strain. 
The  1927  crop  of  the  high  oil  strain  averaged  10.85  per  cent,  the  high- 
est average  ever  obtained,  and  the  low  oil  ears  averaged  1.42  per  cent, 
the  lowest  average  ever  obtained. 

Further  progress  in  producing  strains  of  corn  which  are  superior  in 
the  utilization  of  plant-food  elements  has  been  made.  A  strain  of  corn 
developed  by  this  Station,  Illinois  Two-Ear,  was  the  highest  yielding 
one  in  the  variety  tests  at  Urbana  in  1927.  It  made  77.2  bushels  an 
acre.  This  same  variety  also  is  the  highest  yielding  one  in  the  Urbana 
tests  over  a  period  of  nine  years. 

Further  tests  to  fix  the  best  time  of  planting  have  been  shown  that 
late  varieties  of  corn  yielded  most  when  they  were  planted  May  5, 
whereas  medium  early  and  early  varieties  did  best  when  planted 
May  23.  Considering  the  quality  of  corn  from  the  last  plantings,  as 
measured  by  immaturity  and  moisture  content  of  the  grain,  the  results 
strongly  favored  the  use  of  earlier  varieties  when  planting  must  be 
done  late.  Seed  corn  harvested  for  seed  in  the  mature  stage  yielded 
the  most  sound  corn  an  acre,  while  that  harvested  in  the  milk  stage 
made  the  lowest  yield.  These  results  are  in  line  with  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

Crossing  and  selection  work  have  been  continued  both  in  the  green- 
house and  the  field  to  produce  improved  types  of  wheat  by  selection 
and  hybridization.  A  selection  of  Ilred,  Progeny  37,  not  only  was 
more  resistant  to  lodging  than  the  check  or  other  varieties  but  also 
outyielded  the  check,  Turkey  Red,  by  1.4  bushels  an  acre.  Previous 
findings  to  the  effect  that  the  hard  wheats  of  the  Turkey  Red  type  are 
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both  winter-hardy  and  productive  and  therefore  adapted  to  soil  and 
seasonal  conditions  in  central  and  northern  Illinois  are  borne  out  by 
results  of  the  year. 

Desirable  quality  of  flours  that  can  be  produced  from  Illinois 
wheats  has  been  clearly  shown  in  further  studies  of  this  problem.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  development  of  the  year  is  the  making  of 
an  excellent  flour  from  a  single  variety  of  wheat. 

Spring  wheat  has  shown  in  further  tests  that  it  is  a  spring-sown 
cereal  which  has  a  useful  place  in  central  and  northern  Illinois  farm- 
ing operations. 

The  Ulini,  a  soybean  selection  made  by  plant  breeders  of  this  Sta- 
tion from  the  A.K.  variety,  has  rounded  out  the  highest  three-year 
average  yield  of  beans  ever  made  on  the  South  Farm.  It  averaged 
43.7  bushels  an  acre  for  the  three  years  1925-27. 

Wide  differences  in  the  winter  hardiness  of  various  alfalfa  varieties 
have  been  discovered  in  comparisons  made  this  past  year.  Alfalfa  of 
seed  from  southwestern  United  States  and  from  South  America,  Africa, 
and  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  proved  unable,  during  the 
past  two  years,  to  withstand  Illinois  winters. 

It  was  found  that  mowing  red  clover  during  the  fall  of  the  first 
year  increased  the  yield  of  hay  and  seed  the  coming  year.  The  first 
crop  of  red  clover  again  yielded  more  seed  than  the  second  crop,  as 
was  the  case  in  previous  3-ears.  Clipping  red  clover  in  the  spring  of 
the  second  year  to  control  insects  injurious  to  seed  production  lowered 
seed  yields  as  compared  to  no  clipping.  Nationality  studies  of  red 
clover  showed  that  native-grown  seed  was  the  best. 

Seventy-eight  strains  of  oats  isolated  by  plant  breeders  of  the  Sta- 
tion were  compared  further  in  tests  for  the  improvement  of  this  crop. 
Highest-yielding  varieties  of  oats  for  the  northern,  central,  and  south- 
ern sections  of  the  State  are  being  determined  in  variety  tests  at 
DeKalb,  Urbana,  and  Alhambra. 

Twenty-eight  potential  new  varieties  of  apples  have  been  added  to 
those  produced  in  the  apple  breeding  experiment.  The  total  is  now  561. 

The  fifteen  most  promising  new  peach  varieties  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  1926  crop  were  budded  in  the  fall  of  1927  with  the  view 
of  further  testing  their  commercial  value.  Results  of  the  Illinois  ex- 
periments to  date  indicate  that  as  a  means  of  controlling  size  in  fruit, 
thinning  of  peach  trees  can  be  made  much  more  flexible  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  practice. 
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Some  selections  of  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  which  were  much 
earlier  than  the  regular  stock  are  among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
season's  work  at  the  Cook  County  branch  station  to  develop  improved 
strains  of  vegetables.  Marglobe  tomato,  resistant  to  the  destructive 
fusarium  wilt,  showed  it  is  a  good  variety  for  market  use  in  other 
studies  made  during  the  year  at  the  Cook  County  station. 

Three  strains  of  Greater  Baltimore  tomato  which  combine  the  much 
sought  wilt  resistance  with  other  good  points  of  this  canning  variety 
are  now  ready  for  final  testing  in  the  badly  infected  soils  of  southern 
Illinois,  as  a  result  of  progress  in  the  tomato  breeding  and  improve- 
ment investigations. 

Two  more  varieties  of  so-called  California  (European)  grapes  that 
are  adapted  to  Illinois  conditions  have  been  found  during  the  past 
year's  search.  In  further  small  fruit  and  nut  variety  tests,  Ontario, 
an  early  green  grape  originated  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
has  proved  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  adapted  to  Illinois. 

Tests  at  this  Station  show  marked  differences  in  the  varietal  resist- 
ance of  raspberries  to  some  of  these  diseases.  Nearly  all  the  black 
raspberry  varieties  commonly  grown  are  susceptible  to  anthracnose. 
No  raspberry  variety  under  test  at  this  Station  is  known  to  be  resistant 
to  anthracnose,  although  the  purple  varieties  evidently  withstand  its 
attack  longer  than  do  some  of  the  kinds  with  less  vigorous  growth 
habits.  Further  evidence  that  breeding  and  selection  are  effective 
means  of  developing  commercial  anthracnose  resistance  in  the  rasp- 
berry has  been  collected  during  the  year  in  an  experiment  on  the 
breeding  of  raspberries  for  better  adapted  varieties. 

Experiments  conducted  this  past  year  show  that  the  rest  period  of 
gladiolus  corms  may  be  broken  and  shoot  growth  started  by  certain 
chemicals. 

Differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  peonies  to  leaf  spot  diseases 
have  been  observed  during  the  past  year  in  studies  on  the  diseases  of 
ornamentals.  Weak  stems  may  result  and  blighting  is  favored  when 
peony  soils  are  mulched  with  manure,  it  was  discovered  in  other  ex- 
periments. Likewise,  it  has  been  found  that  phosphorus  fertilizers  are 
beneficial  in  peony  soils,  nitrogen  in  moderate  amounts  helps,  while 
potash  also  is  probably  of  value. 

Economy  and  quality  in  ice  cream  freezing  have  been  advanced 
by  further  studies  of  the  relation  which  various  factors  have  to  the 
time  required  in  the  freezing  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  finished 
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product.  It  has  been  found  that  the  temperature  to  which  the  mix 
is  lowered  in  the  freezer  had  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  time 
required  to  freeze  as  well  as  upon  the  texture  of  the  finished  product. 
Mixes  high  in  serum  solids  whipped  better  than  those  correspondingly 
high  in  fat.  Sugar  and  gelatin  retarded  the  whipping  of  the  mix.  Cold 
brine  when  properly  used  was  found  to  be  an  economy  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  time  required  to  freeze.  Ice  cream  hardened  in  metal  con- 
tainers had  a  superior  texture  to  that  hardened  in  paper  containers. 
Paraffined  containers  produced  poorer  texture  than  similar  containers 
unparaffined. 

Samples  taken  from  the  milk  of  test  cows  failed  to  show  any  de- 
fects that  could  be  attributed  either  to  the  feeding  of  soybean  hay  or 
ground  soybeans.  None  of  the  butter  judges  was  able  to  detect  any 
flavor  defect  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  soybeans. 

Seven  farm  houses  designed  with  beauty  uppermost  in  mind  yet 
in  a  simple  manner  for  the  farm  home  have  been  planned  during  the 
past  year. 

Feeding  Experiments 

For  three  years  now  the  Experiment  Station  has  been  searching  for 
opportunities  to  utilize  profitably  a  large  portion  of  the  oat  crop  in 
swine  rations  with  the  hope  of  thereby  broadening  the  market  for  this 
important  corn  belt  cereal.  To  date,  no  way  of  feeding  reasonable 
amounts  of  soybeans  to  fattening  hogs  without  soft  pork  has  been 
found. 

That  late  corn  caught  by  the  frost  may  be  just  as  valuable  to  the 
livestock  farmer,  on  the  dry-matter  basis,  as  mature  corn  that  was 
husked  and  cribbed,  was  indicated  by  final  records  on  two  lots  of 
calves  used  in  making  a  study  of  ear-corn  silage  for  fattening  calves. 
In  further  comparisons  of  steers  and  heifers  for  beef  production,  the 
Experiment  Station  found  no  differences  either  in  rate  or  economy  of 
gain  between  steers  and  heifers  that  could  be  regarded  as  significant. 
Further  studies  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  as  nitrogenous  sup- 
plements for  fattening  calves  have  shown  that  the  grinding  of  soy- 
beans, something  which  is  hard  to  do,  is  not  necessary. 

In  tests  made  to  see  whether  or  not  "before  lambing  paralysis"  was 
caused  by  faulty  feeding,  no  cases  of  paralysis  developed  in  fifty-one 
grade,  native  ewes  fed  on  three  different  rations  of  corn,  oats,  timothy 
hay,  and  oat  straw,  but  it  was  demonstrated  that  good  feeding  of 
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pregnant  ewes  is  highly  important  in  getting  strong,  vigorous  lambs. 
A  series  of  experiments  on  the  salvaging  of  "skip"  lambs  shows  they 
can  be  salvaged  at  a  profit,  provided  the  feeder  who  takes  them  over 
is  a  skillful  one  following  approved  methods.  Some  merit  in  the  prac- 
tice of  self-feeding  lambs  was  revealed  during  the  year  in  continued 
studies  on  the  problem  of  fattening  western  lambs. 

In  tests  made  to  check  up  on  conflicting  reports  of  the  course  fol- 
lowed by  feeding  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  ruminant  it  was  found 
that  the  form  in  which  hay  and  corn  were  fed  seemed  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  path  which  these  feeds  followed  through  the  stomach. 

Results  of  an  experiment  conducted  during  the  past  year  show  that 
supplementing  a  good  mixed  grain  ration  with  iodine  had  neither  a 
helpful  nor  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  chickens. 

Little,  if  any,  advantage  in  late-maturing  varieties  of  corn  for  dairy 
silage  in  central  Illinois  has  been  found  in  a  five-year  study  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  varieties  for  silage. 

Prevention  and  Control  of  Plant  and  Animal  Diseases  and  Insects 

Seed  treatments  with  the  right  fungicides  for  the  control  of  corn 
rot  diseases  are  paving  the  way  to  increases  in  yield  and  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  this  practice  should  be  recommended  to  farmers,  although 
many  that  have  been  tried  have  been  harmful  at  times.  Ordinary 
farmer's  seed  corn  grown  in  comparison  with  some  selected,  culled,  and 
tested  seed  this  past  year  has  served  to  demonstrate  again  in  striking 
manner  that  careful  attention  to  seed  selection  not  only  swells  the 
yield  of  corn  but  also  improves  the  quality  of  the  corn  by  keeping 
down  ear  rot  and  the  percentage  of  chaffy  ears. 

In  corn  borer  studies  at  Joliet,  Minonk,  and  Sidell  twelve  varieties 
of  corn  showed  wide  differences  in  yield  and  response  to  systems  of 
soil  treatment.  Work  has  been  started  this  past  year  to  study  me- 
chanical methods  of  producing  corn  and  determine  which  ones,  under 
Illinois  conditions,  give  promise  of  meeting  the  standard  corn  borer 
requirements. 

Bacterial  spot  of  the  peach,  the  most  feared  of  the  many  peach 
diseases,  can  be  controlled  fairly  well  with  sprays  of  sodium  silicofluor- 
ide,  but  this  material  can  not  be  used  with  safety  because  of  the  injury 
which  it  does  under  the  variable  weather  conditions  prevailing  in  Illi- 
nois. Several  other  promising  materials  have  been  selected  for  field 
tests  during  the  season  of  1928.    Renewed  efforts  have  been  made  to 
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determine  where  the  causitive  bacteria  of  the  disease  spend  the  winter. 
The  evidence  that  the  bacteria  live  in  the  surface  soil  in  particles  of 
decayed  leaves  was  obtained  again  during  1926-27. 

This  year's  results  in  the  experimental  orchard  near  Barry  show 
that  regular  removal  of  diseased  bark  and  the  consequent  elimination 
of  infectious  material  is  an  effective  method  of  reducing  the  number 
of  apple  trees  newly  infected  with  the  destructive  scale. 

Experiments  on  brown  rot  control  for  peaches  showed  that  any  of 
the  standard  sprays  or  dusts  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  control 
where  the  applications  are  properly  timed  and  thorough  spraying  is 
practiced. 

Another  severe  fire  blight  epidemic  in  1927  led  to  some  decidedly 
conclusive  results  in  the  search  which  is  being  made  for  blight-resistant 
pears  and  apples.  It  was  again  evident  that  resistance  not  only  to  fire 
blight,  but  also  to  leaf  blight,  was  highly  variable  in  seedlings  of 
oriental  species  of  pears  and  that  statements  to  the  effect  that  these 
species  are  resistant  are  misleading. 

Further  search  made  during  the  past  year  for  some  method  of  con- 
trolling crown  gall  of  raspberries  revealed  that  at  least  one  of  the  new 
organic  mercury  compounds  being  advocated  for  this  purpose  was  of 
no  value.  For  the  control  of  blackberry  anthracnose,  lime  sulphur  was 
effective  and  better  than  Bordeaux-oil  emulsion  in  further  tests  of 
fungicidal  sprays. 

Better  yields  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  cucumbers  were  obtained  at 
the  Cook  County  branch  station  during  the  past  season  through  the 
use  of  copper  dust  for  insect  and  disease  control  than  with  liquid 
spray. 

Seventeen  different  treatments  for  the  control  of  the  cyclamen  mite 
which  annually  ruins  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  plants  under  glass 
have  been  tried  out  during  the  year. 

Investigators  of  this  Station  have  added  another  link  to  their  long 
chain  of  evidence  on  the  part  which  the  avian,  or  fowl,  type  of  disease 
plays  in  tuberculosis  of  swine  and  calves.  They  have  shown  during 
the  past  year  that  the  avian  type  of  the  disease  may  be  perpetuated 
in  swine  independent  of  their  contact  with  infected  chickens  or  con- 
taminated ground.  Proof  of  this  has  been  obtained  in  the  discovery 
that  pigs  infected  with  the  avian  type  of  the  disease  may  pass,  in  their 
feces,  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  capable  of  establishing  the  disease  in 
other  pigs  independent  of  other  means. 
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Further  proof  that  sanitation  and  testing  have  done  more  to  control 
contagious  abortion  in  Illinois  cattle  herds  than  all  other  procedures 
employed  to  date  is  furnished  in  another  year's  work  on  this  problem 
Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  abortion  blood  test  is  as  accurate  a 
diagnostic  agent  as  the  tuberculin  test. 

Baby  pigs  treated  with  potent  serum  and  virus  and  kept  free  from 
other  diseases  have  retained  their  immunity  to  cholera  until  market 
age  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases  in  tests  on  the  immunization  of 
suckling  pigs. 

The  cause  of  a  new  swine  disease,  known  as  vulvovaginitis,  was 
traced  to  the  feed  of  the  pigs  and  then  later  successful  demonstrations 
made  to  show  that  the  trouble  can  be  prevented  by  supplying  whole- 
some rations  and  pure  water.  In  connection  with  these  demonstra- 
tions, the  disease  was  reproduced  in  experimental  animals  for  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  on  record. 

There  is  still  lacking  a  reliable  intradermic  test  comparable  to  the 
fowl  tuberculin  test  that  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  drawing 
blood  samples  in  testing  poultry  flocks  for  bacillary  white  diarrhea 
Further  studies  of  testing  methods  therefore  have  been  conducted' 
using  powdered  pullorins,  liquid  culture  pullorins,  beef-broth-culture 
pullorins,  and  chicken-meat-mash  pullorin.  Checks  made  on  different 
intradermic  testing  methods  for  bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  chickens 
indicate  that  75  per  cent  of  the  blood  reactors  may  be  detected  by 
potent  powdered  or  meat-mash  pullorins  properly  administered  and 
correctly  interpreted.  Experimental  pullorins  prepared  by  growing 
he  causitive  organism  in  synthetic  media  or  beef  broth  seem  less  re- 
liable than  powdered  or  meat-mash  pullorins. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  investigators  of  the  Station  have 
successfully  immunized  horses  against  botulism  through  the  use  of 
Jtoxic  botulism  toxin.  These  toxoids  also  have  been  successfully  used 
n  protecting  chickens  and  pigs  against  botulism. 

Further  evidence  of  a  hereditary  difference  between  lines,  or 
strains  of  chickens  selected  and  unselected  for  resistance  to  bacillarv 
vhite  diarrhea  has  been  obtained  this  year. 

lest  Combinations  of  Farm  Enterprises 
o  Bring  the  Most  Profitable  Returns 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  economic  problem  which 
Hinois  farmers  have  faced  in  recent  years  is  to  a  large  degree  a  price 
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problem.  Studies  therefore  have  been  made  of  relative  prices  for 
1922-26  and  1927  of  horses,  hay,  oats,  barley,  cattle,  corn  and  hogs, 
wheat,  poultry  and  eggs,  butter,  apples,  and  lambs  and  wool.  Studies 
also  have  been  made  of  variations  in  corn  prices,  wheat  prices,  hog 
prices  and  production,  and  the  supply  and  price  of  food. 

For  the  third  year  in  succession,  farm  earnings  were  lower  in  Illi- 
nois during  1927  than  they  were  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  actual  accounts  kept  on  1,300  farms  and  analyzed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  purposes  of  aiding  the  individual  farmer  in 
finding  the  most  profitable  system  of  organizing  and  operating  his 
farm ;  learning  what  types  of  farming  are  most  profitable  for  different 
sections  of  the  State;  measuring  the  effects  of  changing  economic  con- 
ditions on  the  business  of  farming;  and,  determining  the  fairness  of 
farm  leases  and  supply  facts  for  answering  questions  on  the  manage- 
ment of  farms  under  lease.  Findings  on  these  purposes  of  this  project 
are  discussed  in  thirty-one  mimeographed  sectional  reports. 

Complete  farm  cost  studies  are  now  being  continued  on  fifteen 
farms  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  counties  and  on  seventeen  farms  in 
Clinton  county.  From  such  studies  is  being  determined  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  growing  different  crops  and  cost  relationships  between  various 
crops  in  the  rotation. 

Marketing  of  Farm  Products 

During  the  year,  information  regarding  destination  and  season  of 
grain  shipments  from  Illinois  country  points  which  had  been  collected 
in  previous  years  has  been  prepared  for  publication.  The  relationship 
of  grain  freight  rates  to  market  movement  has  been  studied.  Some 
preliminary  studies  have  been  made  of  the  financial  operations  of 
farmers'  elevators  and  supply  companies. 

It  is  evident  from  soybean  marketing  studies  that  some  of  the 
things  needing  attention  in  soybean  marketing  are  (1)  development 
of  a  more  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop,  (2)  study  of  variations  in  oil 
and  protein  content  and  grade  from  year  to  year  and  within  the  season, 
and  (3)  wider  dissemination  of  information  on  the  soybean  situation 
in  the  fall,  in  order  that  producers  may  determine  more  intelligently 
what  disposition  to  make  of  the  soybean  grain  crop. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  connection  with  studies  on  direct  grain 
shipments  during  the  past  year  that  if  such  shipments  are  made 
through  points  where  federal  grain  inspection  is  available,  the  transac- 
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tion  may  then  be  made  subject  to  the  grade  established  by  this  impar- 
tial inspection,  thus  lessening  the  difficulties  otherwise  met. 

Studies  are  being  made  to  evolve  ways  in  which  farmers  may  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  grow  wheat  which  is  true  to  type. 

The  study  of  Illinois  livestock  shipping  associations,  involving  434 
organizations,  has  been  completed  and  will  be  reported  on  in  a  forth- 
coming bulletin  of  the  Experiment  Station.  Supplementing  the  work 
already  completed  is  a  projected  intensive  membership  relations  study 
in  one  shipping  association  which  has  been  operating  on  a  definite  con- 
tract basis  for  some  three  years.  A  study  of  livestock  trucking  opera- 
tions has  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year. 

Outstanding  facts  of  major  importance  to  Illinois  dairymen  have 
been  revealed  in  the  recently  completed  study  of  fluid  milk  marketing 
in  Illinois.  Results  of  the  study  are  soon  to  be  published  in  an  Ex- 
periment Station  bulletin.  Volume  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
influencing  cream  station  costs,  it  has  been  found  during  the  past  year 
in  an  economic  study  of  cream  marketing.  Several  of  the  large  cream 
stations  in  Illinois  have  been  handling  cream  approximately  25  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  estimated  average  handling  costs  for  all  stations. 

Greatly  increased  production  of  peaches  in  Illinois  within  the  past 
few  years  and  promise  of  still  further  development  prompted  a  study 
of  handling  and  marketing  methods  in  the  older  and  more  extensive 
peach  growing  regions.  Georgia  was  selected  as  the  state  of  outstand- 
ing importance  which  markets  its  peaches  in  the  same  territory  as  is 
later  supplied  from  Illinois.  Packing  sheds  and  equipment  used  by 
Georgia  peach  growers  suggest  many  improvements  which  could  be 
made  by  Illinois  growers  for  expediting  the  packing  of  their  crop. 

Clues  to  a  number  of  different  ways  in  which  losses  caused  by 
spoilage  of  Illinois  fruits  and  vegetables  during  marketing  can  be  re- 
duced were  established  during  the  year  in  continued  studies  of  these 
problems. 

Marked  differences  in  the  length  of  time  that  different  varieties  of 
grapes  may  safely  be  kept  in  storage  showed  up  in  the  studies  made 
during  the  past  year.  In  general,  results  from  the  year's  work  con- 
firmed previously  reported  conclusions  that  a  number  of  grape  varie- 
ties may  be  stored  to  advantage  when  properly  picked  and  handled. 
Publications  Issued 

During  the  year  nineteen  bulletins,  twelve  circulars,  four  soil  re- 
ports, and  five  miscellaneous  publications  were  published.     Reprints 
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were  published  of  thirteen  circulars,  one  bulletin,  and  seven  miscellan- 
eous publications.  In  addition  to  the  formal  publications  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  members  of  the  staff  prepared  and  published  in 
various  scientific  journals  a  total  of  sixty-three  papers  of  highly  tech- 
nical nature,  which  are  of  interest  to  investigators  but  not  to  the 
general  farming  public. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION   SERVICE 

All  but  six  of  the  102  counties  in  Illinois  now  have  active  farm  bu- 
reaus, the  cooperating  agencies  in  carrying  out  agricultural  extension 
work  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  The  relationship  between 
the  extension  service  and  the  various  farm  bureaus  has  continued 
highly  satisfactory  during  the  year. 

Among  the  lines  of  work  stressed  during  the  year  by  the  subject 
matter  extension  specialists  in  agriculture  are  corn  improvement,  in- 
creased legume  acreages,  soil  testing  and  mapping,  soil  improvement, 
increased  use  of  limestone,  horse  and  mule  pulling  contests,  big-team 
hitches,  cattle-clover-corn  systems,  balancing  corn  for  hogs,  control  of 
bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  chickens  and  of  contagious  abortion  of 
cattle,  dairy  herd  improvement,  cooperative  purebred  sire  associations, 
dairy  cattle  feeding  schools,  farm  accounting,  farm  bureau-farm  man- 
agement service,  home  equipment,  soil  erosion,  brooder  house  construc- 
tion, soft  corn  storage,  orchard  improvement,  orchard  soil  management, 
thinning  fruits,  pruning,  poultry  flock  management,  and  4-H  club 
work. 

Detailed  reports  covering  the  work  of  each  subject-matter  ex- 
tension specialist  have  been  prepared  by  them  and  forwarded  to  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  Space  limitations  prevent  fur- 
ther discussion  of  these  reports. 

Sixteen  counties  of  the  State  now  have  organized  home  bureaus,  the 
cooperating  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  home  economics  extension 
program  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  Like  those  in  agriculture, 
the  subject-matter  extension  specialists  in  home  economics  have  pre- 
pared detailed  reports  of  their  work  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  at  Washington.  Lines  of  work 
stressed  have  been  child  care  and  training,  clothing,  health  education, 
home  furnishing  and  management  and  nutrition. 

The  news  and  information  service  of  the  College  has  been  continued 
with  a  total  of  1,013  stories  composed  of  391,000  words  having  been 
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sent  out  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1927.  All  departments 
and  divisions  of  the  College  contributed  to  the  material.  Inauguration 
of  a  definite  schedule  of  radio  broadcasts  on  agricultural  subjects  came 
as  one  of  the  new  developments  of  the  past  year  in  the  news  and  in- 
formation service.  Unfortunately,  the  benefits  of  this  program  have 
been  unavailable  to  farmers  beyond  a  very  small  radius  because  of 
the  poor  wave  length  and  power  assignment  of  the  University  station. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Albert  J.  Harno) 
The  growth  of  the  College  of  Law  has  been  a  manifest  feature  for 
report,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  several  years  past.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  growth  of  the  College,  there  have  been  various  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences,  less  noticeable,  but  constituting  some 
of  our  most  difficult  problems.  Last  year,  I  reported  the  event  that 
the  College  had  moved  from  its  outgrown  home  to  other  and  more 
commodious  quarters.  If  doubt  there  was,  before  we  moved,  that  we 
could,  with  dignity,  occupy  quarters  giving  us  so  much  more  room 
than  those  we  had  left,  it  now  must  be  dissipated  for,  not  only  have  we 
rounded  them  out,  but  our  occupancy  of  them  is  snug. 

DEDICATION    OF   THE   LAW   BUILDING 

On  October  13,  1927,  we  dedicated  the  Law  Building.  The  principal 
speakers  at  the  exercises  were  Judge  Fred  L.  Wham,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  a  noted  authority  on  international  law,  trustee  and 
secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and 
first  dean  of  the  College  of  Law.  Doctor  Scott  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Law  as  a  Profession  and  an  Art,"  and  Judge  Wham  on  the  subject, 
"Obligations  of  a  State  College  of  Law."  Professor  Green  presided 
at  the  afternoon  meeting,  and  President  David  Kinley  in  the  evening. 
From  the  faculty,  Judge  0.  A.  Harker,  now  retired,  appeared  on  the 
evening  program,  speaking  on  the  subject,  "Some  Facts  in  the  History 
of  the  School,"  and  I  spoke  in  the  afternoon  on,  "Some  Observations 
about  Legal  Education." 

In  memory  of  his  association  here,  as  first  dean  of  this  College, 
Doctor  Scott  presented  to  the  University,  and  particularly  to  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Law,  during  the  course  of  the  exercises,  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Scott  and  himself,  a  rare  collection  of  thirty  portrait  mezzotints, 
stipples  and  line  engravings  of  some  of  the  great  judges  and  members 
of  the  profession. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  numbers  enrolled  this  year  again  have  shown  a  substantial  in- 
crease. Our  growth  has  been  both  steady  and  rapid.  In  1922  this 
College  had  enrolled  regularly  135  students;  in  1923,  145;  in  1924, 
209;  in  1925,  256;  in  1926,  298;  in  1927,  343;  for  the  year  just  ended, 
the  enrollment  was  413.  The  ever  increasing  numbers  have  been 
placing  a  serious  strain  upon  the  equipment  of  the  College.  The 
situation  was  materially  relieved  when  we  moved  to  our  present 
quarters.  We  now  have  adequate  stacks  for  our  books  and  reading 
rooms  for  our  students.  But  other  problems,  incidental  to  our  growth, 
have  arisen.  Our  classes  have  become  large  and  unwieldy.  During 
the  course  of  the  year  we  have  set  to  work  to  section  many  of  them, 
and  for  next  year  we  have  laid  plans  to  conduct  several  of  our  first 
year  classes  in  three  sections,  and  some  of  the  second  year  ones  in  two 
sections.    This,  in  turn,  has  occasioned  the  enlargement  of  our  faculty. 

THE  FACULTY 

Professor  Francis  S.  Philbrick  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  accept  a  visiting  professorship  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  one  year.  We  have  called  Professor  Merrill  I.  Schnebly  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  to  take  charge  of  Professor  Philbrick's  work. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
taken  in  1911,  and  that  of  J.D.  taken  in  1913;  in  1926  he  received 
the  J.S.D.  degree  from  Yale. 

We  have  called  also  two  younger  men,  Associate  Professor  Lon 
L.  Fuller  and  Associate  Professor  Harold  W.  Holt,  to  our  staff,  who 
will  take  up  their  work  with  us  regularly  next  September.  Professor 
Fuller  has  both  his  A.B.  and  his  J.D.  degrees  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  comes  to  us  from  the  University  of  Oregon  where  he  has 
been  teaching  law  for  two  years.  Associate  Professor  Holt  graduated 
in  1917  from  Dartmouth  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  three  years 
later  received  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Harvard.  In  June  of  this  year 
he  was  given  the  degree  of  S.J.D.  by  Harvard. 

Members  of  the  faculty,  outside  of  their  regular  University  work, 
have  been  engaged  in  various  tasks  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
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Professor  Frederick  Green  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  case- 
book on  Carriers  and  Public  Utilities.  Professor  Green  also  is  engaged 
in  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  restatement  of  the  law  of  Agency 
for  the  American  Law  Institute. 

Professor  Walter  L.  Summers  has  published  a  work  on  the  Law 
of  Oil  and  Gas.  He  has  devoted  several  years  to  that  task  and  his 
book,  undoubtedly,  is  the  best  exposition  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
been  printed. 

Professor  William  E.  Britton  has  been  working  for  the  last  two 
years  on  a  casebook  in  Bankruptcy.  This  book  is  now  in  the  process 
of  being  printed.  Professor  Britton  collaborated  in  the  publication 
of  a  casebook  on  Business  Law  a  few  years  ago;  he  has  published  a 
supplement  to  Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership,  and  a  casebook  on 
Bills  and  Notes  which  has  been  widely  adopted  in  other  law  schools. 

Professor  Francis  S.  Philbrick  has  completed  his  work  on  the 
first  of  three  volumes  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Collections  which  has 
been  done  for  the  State  Historical  Library.  It  is  an  edition  of  the 
Statutes  of  Indiana  Territory  from  1800  to  1809  which  included  the 
present  State  of  Illinois.  Professor  Philbrick  also  has  written  bi- 
ographical sketches  of  various  Illinois  lawyers  and  judges  for  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  and  several  articles  for  the  forth- 
coming new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  including  the 
preliminary  article  on  American  Law  (private). 

Professor  McCaskill  is  at  work  on  a  casebook  on  Procedure, 
Professor  Goble  on  one  on  Insurance,  and  I  am  working  on  one  on 
Criminal  Law.  Last  year  I  began  a  study  on  Pardons  and  Paroles 
in  Illinois,  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Honorable  Hinton  G.  Clabaugh,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles.  This  work  has  been  finished,  and  is  being  published. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Justice,  which 
is  conducting  a  state-wide  survey  of  crime,  I  have  made  a  study 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  deal- 
ing with  criminal  cases.  This  work  has  just  been  finished.  Various 
members  of  the  faculty,  during  the  year,  have  made  contributions 
to  legal  periodicals. 

THE   CURRICULUM 

During  the  year  we  have  witnessed  in  various  law  schools  of  the 
country  much  stir  over  the  change  of  the  contents  of  the  law  curricu- 
lum.   There  has  been  much  said  about  the  "functional  approach"  to 
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the  study  of  law.  Arising  out  of  that,  there  is  a  serious  effort  being 
made  in  some  schools  to  adjust  the  curriculum  along  new  lines.  There 
has  been  much  experimenting  in  law  schools  seeking  to  devise  new 
methods  for  testing  and  examining  students.  Finally,  there  is  a 
strenuous  effort  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  find  the  unusual 
student,  and,  when  found,  to  give  him  more  freedom  in  working  out 
his  legal  education.  One  or  two  leading  law  schools  appear  to  have 
broken  away  entirely  from  the  "faith  of  their  fathers,"  and  have 
given  themselves  over  to  various  experiments. 

Our  position  in  these  matters  has  been  that  of  an  interested  spec- 
tator making,  however,  an  occasional  excursion  of  our  own.  We 
have  experimented  some  with  examinations,  and  we  have  planned  a 
few  courses  to  which  only  the  better  students  will  be  admitted.  For 
several  years  we  have  conducted  courses  in  legal  problems,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  the  student  work  on  the  Law  Review, 
which  has  been  open  only  to  the  better  students.  Next  year  we  plan 
courses  in  Legislation  and  Insurance  for  picked  groups.  We  also  are 
planning  an  experiment  in  one  of  the  courses  in  Property.  Further, 
we  are  committed  to  the  belief  that  law  classes,  in  this  and  other  law 
schools,  are  too  large  for  the  best  pedagogical  results,  and  we  are 
sectioning  our  classes  as  much  as  possible. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  F.  B.  Stiven) 

The  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Music  for  the  year  1927-28  has 
been  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to  the 
regularly  enrolled  students,  there  have  been  321  students  from  other 
schools  and  colleges  who  have  been  taking  courses  in  music.  Of  this 
number,  110  have  been  registered  in  one  or  more  courses  of  applied 
music.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Music  lies  outside  the  group  of  students 
working  for  a  degree  in  music,  and  that  the  number  enrolled  by  no 
means  indicates  the  total  number  of  students  taught. 

An  addition  of  another  fine  two-manual  practice  organ  to  the 
equipment  affords  adequate  practice  facilities  for  the  steadily  growing 
department  of  organ.  The  large  Skinner  organ  erected  some  three 
years  ago  in  the  Recital  Hall,  continues  to  give  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  all  who  hear  it  and  play  upon  it.     The  studios  of  Smith 
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Memorial  Hall  are  now  all  in  use,  four  of  them  being  shared  by  two 
teachers  each.  All  but  two  of  the  forty-nine  practice  rooms  are  in 
constant  use. 

Again  the  School  of  Music  was  fortunate  in  having  but  one 
change  in  its  personnel.  Miss  Kathryn  J.  Sutherlin  has  taken  the 
place  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  Munroe  Burhans  in  the  vocal  department  and 
has  been  successful  in  her  first  year's  work. 

Professor  R.  H.  Miles  has  had  two  important  choral  works  pub- 
lished this  year,  as  well  as  the  acceptance  for  publication  of  several 
other  compositions.  The  fact  that  these  works  have  been  accepted 
by  the  most  important  music  publishing  houses  in  the  country  indi- 
cates their  worth.  Professor  W.  L.  Roosa  has  worked  during  the 
year  on  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  violin  technique.  He  hopes  to 
finish  it  soon,  and  it  undoubtedly  will  be  published  during  the  year. 
Miss  Virginia  Ruffin,  instructor  in  piano,  gave  a  successful  recital  in 
Chicago  in  April. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Deans  and  Directors 
of  Schools  of  Music  in  State  Universities,  of  which  the  Director  of 
this  School  of  Music  has  been  President,  was  held  here  in  October. 
Fourteen  state  universities  were  represented. 

One  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  School  of  Music  is  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  public  concerts  of  music.  During  the  past  year, 
there  have  been  over  ninety  concerts  and  recitals  given  on  the  campus; 
thirty-eight  of  them  have  been  given  by  faculty  or  students.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Faculty  recitals  and  concerts,  5; 
student  recitals,  15;  senior  recitals,  11;  University  Orchestra  con- 
certs, 2;  Glee  Club  concerts,  2;  and  Choral  Society  concerts,  3.  The 
Vesper  Organ  Recitals  have  been  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  through- 
out the  school  year,  and  they  seem  to  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Three  lectures  have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  School. 
They  were  as  follows:  "The  Common  Sense  of  Music,"  by  Sigmund 
Spaeth;  "Eighteenth  Century  Vocal  Music/7  by  Professor  Frederick 
B.  Kaye  of  Northwestern  University;  and  "The  Development  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Organ,"  by  Professor  George  W.  Andrews  of  Ober- 
lin  College. 

One  of  the  most  worthy  contributions  of  the  educational  value 
of  music  are  the  concerts  of  the  University  Choral  Society.  The 
usual  Christmas  performance  of  the  "Messiah"  was  given  early  in 
December.  On  a  Sunday  evening  in  January  the  Society  gave  an 
impressive  performance  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  "The  Dream  of  Ger- 
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ontius,"  with  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  of  New  York  City,  as  guest 
soloist.  This  performance  was  complimentary,  and  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generosity  of  the  Star  Course  board  of  directors. 
In  May,  Coleridge-Taylor's  "Scenes  from  the  Song  of  Hiawatha" 
was  given. 

The  Men's  Glee  Club  has  been  unusually  active  this  year,  and 
has  appeared  successfully  in  several  concerts.  The  Women's  Glee 
Club  also  gave  a  splendid  concert  during  the  spring. 

The  Star  Course  concerts,  although  not  under  the  supervision  of 
the  School  of  Music,  are  noted  as  a  matter  of  record  because  they 
form  an  important  contribution  to  the  educational  advantages  offered 
students.  The  season's  attractions  were  Tito  Schipa,  tenor;  Amelita 
Galli-Curci,  soprano;  Harold  Bauer,  pianist;  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra;  and  Cecelia  Hansen,  violinist.  The  Chamber  Music  series 
included  concerts  by  the  Gordon  String  Quartet;  Maurice  Marechal, 
cellist;  Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble;  and  the  Oberlin  Trio. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Arthur  H.  Daniels) 

The  total  registration  in  the  Graduate  School,  including  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  1927,  was  1,294  as  against  1,241  the  preceding  year. 
In  this  number  were  360  women.  Five  hundred  sixteen  received  their 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  778  were  gradu- 
ates of  252  other  colleges  and  universities.  The  number  of  degrees 
conferred  was  as  follows:  Master  of  arts,  142;  master  of  science,  117; 
professional  engineer,  12;  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  50;  a  total  of  321 
compared  with  325  in  1926-27. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Graduate  work  in  library  science  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  1926-27.  Seventeen  students  registered  for  the  master's  degree 
and  five  completed  the  course.  During  the  year  1927-28  twenty- 
eight  students  were  registered  and  the  master's  degree  was  conferred 
upon  five. 

The  University  has,  during  the  past  year,  made  further  provision 
for  graduate  study  in  library  science  by  approving  a  program  for 
students  who  desire  to  work  toward  the  doctor's  degree.    Because 
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of  the  general  impression  that  library  science  has  not  reached  the 
stage  of  development  that  would  give  it  a  place  along  with  other 
unquestionably  recognized  subjects  for  the  doctorate,  it  was  thought 
advisable  for  the  present  to  combine  it  as  a  minor  with  established 
fields  of  study  such  as  economics,  history,  or  languages  as  a  major. 
Director  P.  L.  Windsor  of  the  Library  School  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  way  the  University  of 
Illinois  would  afford  the  best  training  for  positions  in  our  large  pub- 
lic and  university  libraries  where  highly  trained  specialists  are  needed. 
The  question  of  advanced  degrees  in  library  work  is  under  dis- 
cussion in  certain  quarters.  One  prominent  organization,  which  has 
among  its  purposes  the  formulation  of  standards  for  library  schools, 
is  apparently  much  concerned  over  the  diversity  of  practices  in  the 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  for  some  institutions  confer 
the  degree  after  one  year  beyond  college  graduation,  and  others,  like 
our  own,  after  two  years.  The  provision  adopted  two  years  ago 
whereby  a  student  after  the  first  year  in  the  library  science  curricu- 
lum may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  as  a  candidate  for  the 
master's  degree  is  working  satisfactorily.  This  experience,  together 
with  the  conviction  that  a  university  should  exercise  a  reasonable 
degree  of  freedom  in  defining  and  maintaining  its  standards  for 
degrees  according  to  its  own  judgment,  should  incline  us  to  take  a 
conservative  attitude  towards  changes  proposed  by  a  standardizing 
agency.. 

ILLINOIS  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

The  addition  of  12,000  cards  to  the  card  index  of  documents  in 
Washington  archives  relating  to  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
history  of  the  Northwest;  the  addition  of  7,500  pages  of  transcripts 
of  material  in  Spanish  archives  relating  to  the  West;  and  the  process 
of  building  up  the  collection  of  books  are  noteworthy  instances  of 
the  continued,  systematic  purpose  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey 
in  collecting  material  bearing  on  the  history  of  Illinois  and  the  Old 
Northwest  and  making  it  available  to  students  of  history  here  and 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  several  documentary  collections  added  by  the  Survey  during 
the  year,  Professor  T.  C.  Pease,  assistant  director,  makes  special 
mention  of  "a  large  collection  of  papers  mainly  centering  around 
Colonel  George  Morgan  and  Thomas  Hutchins.  The  importance  of 
these  papers,  which  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Reed  of  Cannonsburg, 
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Pennsylvania,  may  be  imagined  when  the  importance  of  Morgan's 
career  in  western  history  is  realized, — trader  and  land  speculator 
in  the  Illinois  country  from  1766  to  1773,  Indian  agent  for  Congress 
at  Pittsburgh  after  1776,  speculator  in  the  lands  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri in  1788-90,  pioneer  in  horticultural  progress,  detector  of  the 
Aaron  Burr  conspiracy.  Thomas  Hutchins  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
British  army  in  the  West  before  the  Revolution  and  was  Geographer 
General  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  papers  revise  our  opinions  of 
early  Illinois  history  in  many  points." 

THE   JOURNAL   OF   ENGLISH   AND   GERMANIC   PHILOLOGY 

The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  issued  quarterly, 
has  now  reached  the  middle  of  the  twenty-seventh  volume.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Professors  G.  T.  Flom,  H.  S.  V.  Jones  and 
A.  W.  Aron.  it  has  continued  to  hold  its  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  like  journals  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  abundance  of 
excellent  contributions  which  the  editors  receive  is  an  evidence  of 
the  standing  of  the  Journal  among  scholars.  It  speaks  for  the  re- 
search spirit  of  Illinois  and  encourages  that  spirit  in  its  field  in  this 
and  other  countries. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STUDIES 

The  three  series  of  University  Studies  represent  another  enterprise 
in  the  promotion  of  research.  They  also  furnish  valuable  evidence  of 
the  character  of  our  graduate  work  in  certain  groups  of  subjects  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  studies  were  originally  prepared  as  doctor's  theses. 
The  number  of  publications  in  each  series  during  the  year  was  as  fol- 
lows :  in  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  4 ;  in  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  4;  and  in  the  Illinois  Biological  Monographs,  2.  Four  num- 
bers are  in  press  for  the  first  series,  two  for  the  second,  and  one  for 
the  third. 

The  respective  committees  in  charge  of  these  publications  deserve 
a  generous  amount  of  credit  for  their  painstaking  work  manifested 
by  highly  favorable  reviews  which  the  Studies  have  received. 

RESEARCH   FUNDS 

Allotments  from  the  general  research  fund  were  made  to  thirty-nine 
members  of  the  staff.    The  uses  included  the  payment  of  assistants, 
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cost  of  illustrations  in  publications,  photostating,  apparatus,  books, 
and  various  materials  for  experimentation. 

The  special  research  fund  of  $5000  has  been  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  B.  S.  Hopkins  for  the  "continuation  of  research 
on  Illinium."  Most  of  the  fund  has  been  used  for  the  payment  of 
assistants.  New  ores  have  been  tested  as  possible  sources  of  Illinium 
and  "new  methods  of  concentration  have  been  employed  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  method  of  separating  Illinium 
from  its  associates."  Professor  Hopkins  writes:  "The  experience  of 
the  year  had  taught  us  that  Illinium  is  more  scarce  than  we  had  sup- 
posed and  its  study  is  of  course  made  more  difficult  by  this  fact. 
Nevertheless,  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  new 
element." 

Another  special  fund  of  $7000  for  "Equipment  for  research  and 
graduate  instruction"  has  been  administered  by  me  under  your  au- 
thorization.    Four  large  assignments  were  made.    First,  it  was  used 
to  supplement  an  assignment  from  the  special  equipment  fund  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  purchase  of  a  Moll  Microphotom- 
eter   for  experiments  in  the  Department  of  Physics  in  measuring 
the  intensity  of  spectral  lines  of  beryllium  and  boron,  alpha  ray  pho- 
tographic tracts,  and  X-ray  photographs  of  the  surface  of  molten 
metals.    Second,  an  assignment  was  made  directly  to  Professor  Roger 
Adams  for  the  purchase  of  metallographic  equipment,  for  work  by  one 
of  his  students  on  the  re-crystallization  of  copper.     The  apparatus 
was  also  used  by  graduate  students  working  under  Professor  H.  F. 
Moore  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  in 
studying  the  effect  of  fatigue  failure  on  the  crystalline  structure  of 
cast  iron,  and  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Straub,  special  research  assistant  in  chemi- 
cal engineering,  in  connection  with  his  work  on  embrittlement  of  boiler 
plate.    Third,  equipment  of  a  new  X-ray  laboratory  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  George  L.  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
tvas  provided.    This  laboratory  which  is  thus  far  the  only  one  of  its 
rind  is  devoted  primarily  to  investigation  of  the  structure  of  chemi- 
cal and  industrial  materials.    Professor  Clark  reports  not  only  gratify- 
ing results  in  his  own  division  of  chemistry,  but  cooperation  with 
)ther  departments,  such  as  the  effect  of  X-rays  upon  fungi,  for  the 
Department  of  Botany;  the  X-ray  study  of  a  disease  of  pear  stones, 
or  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  the  exami- 
lation  of  some  road  materials,  for  the  Missouri  State  Highway  Com- 
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mission;  and  a  close  cooperation  of  investigation  in  the  division  of 
inorganic  chemistry.  Fourth,  three  microscopes  were  provided  for 
the  use  of  Professor  Bayley  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  working  under  his  direction. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 

The  personnel  of  the  Library  School  faculty  remained  the  same  as 
last  year.  Miss  Jessie  Gay  Van  Cleave  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Chicago,  gave  three  weeks'  instruction  in  children's 
literature  during  the  second  semester.  Several  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library  staff  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  School.  Miss  Frances 
Simpson,  assistant  director,  has  carried  her  usual  heavy  teaching 
schedule  and  also  carried  on  most  of  the  correspondence  and  other 
work  of  the  Library  School  office. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  School  was  moved  from  the 
south  reserve  book  room  to  permanent  quarters  in  the  second  unit 
of  the  New  Library  Building.  These  quarters  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, but  are  already  crowded. 

The  1927-28  enrollment  was  larger  than  in  recent  years,  number- 
ing ninety-one  first  year  students,  and  twenty-four  second  year  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  Graduate  School.  These  students  come  from 
twenty-seven  states  and  four  foreign  countries.  Twenty  of  them  are 
from  Illinois.  Eight  of  them  already  had  a  master's  degree;  fifty- 
seven  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  library  science 
this  June,  and  five  the  master's  degree.  In  addition  several  expect 
to  receive  degrees  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Session. 

A  year  ago  the  University  began  to  offer  the  master's  degree  in 
library  science ;  during  the  past  year  the  Graduate  School  faculty  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  student  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  schol- 
arly work  in  libraries,  to  acquire  the  doctor's  degree.  Such  a  student 
will  have  his  major  work  in  some  one  of  the  well  established  fields 
of  study,  and  library  science  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor  subject. 
The  close  relation  of  some  subjects,  such  as  history,  the  languages, 
economics,  political  science  and  education,  to  advanced  work  in 
libraries  is  generally  recognized.  The  purpose  of  such  advanced  study 
is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  such  positions  in  our  larger  public 
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and  university  libraries  as  (1)  directing  the  building  up  of  great  col- 
lections of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  use  of  scholars;  (2)  giving 
bibliographic  service  to  investigators  using  the  libraries;  (3)  pursu- 
ing advanced  study  in  the  larger  problems  conected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  libraries  and  the  classifying  and  cataloging  of  books;  and 
(4)  prosecuting  research  in  certain  fields. 

Lectures  by  librarians  not  connected  with  the  University  have 
been  given  before  the  School  during  the  year  by  Miss  Mary  E  Ahern 
editor  of  Libraries,  Chicago;  Miss  Helen  T.  Kennedy,  assistant  libra- 
rian, Los  Angeles  public  library;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  librarian,  Brook- 
£n  public  library;  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  University  of  Chicago;  and 
Dr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian,  Northwestern  University. 

One  hundred  and  eight  positions  in  libraries  were  filled  during  the 
year,  partly  or  wholly  as  a  result  of  recommendations  from  the  School 
office.  Of  these,  forty-eight  were  in  college  or  university  libraries  and 
thirty-six  in  public  libraries. 

The  library  courses  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  of  1927 
were  attended  by  ninety-nine  students,  of  whom  eleven  were  registered 
in  the  Graduate  School,  sixty-four  in  the  Library  School,  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  more  elementary  courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Nearly 
all  ol  the  latter  group  were  from  Illinois  libraries. 

«,  TJ?t  L,ibrary  Sch°01  alumni  organizati°n  has  continued  to  serve 
the  School  by  issuing  an  occasional  alumni  news  letter  for  its  mem- 
bers, and  by  making  good  progress  in  its  attempt  to  raise  monev 
for  establishing  a  scholarship. 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Acting  Director,  Lawrence  W.  Murphy) 
The  School  of  Journalism  was  organized  during  the  summer  of  1927 
and  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  academic 
Ye^  l  tfntatlve  Pro§ram  in  ^ect  during  the  first  semester  was 
modified  and  approved  by  the  University  Senate  and  authorized  by 
.he  Board  of  Trustees  in  time  to  permit  the  seniors  in  the  School  to 
luahfy  for  the  professional  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  journal- 
sm  at  the  June  Commencement. 

The  program  of  the  School  provided  for  a  pre-journalism  curricu- 
um  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  (leading  to  admission  to  the 
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School),  and  for  a  two-year  professional  course  of  study  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  (leading  to  the  degree  in  journalism).  Plans  were 
under  consideration  during  the  year  for  the  establishment  of  a  third- 
year  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

Evidence  of  material  expansion  of  the  work  was  shown  by  the 
addition  of  two  full-time  and  three  part-time  members  of  the  faculty, 
by  the  installation  and  equipment  of  a  type  laboratory,  and  by  addi- 
tions to  the  services  and  equipment  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  work. 
Eight  new  courses  were  offered  during  the  year. 

FACULTY 

The  Journalism  faculty  consisted  of  a  group  of  nine  teachers  who 
devoted  all  their  teaching  time  to  classes  in  journalism  and  a  group 
of  eight  from  other  departments  of  the  University  because  of  some 
special  interest  which  their  work  has  to  students  of  journalism.  The 
faculty  for  1927-28  consisted  of  the  following:  Lawrence  William 
Murphy,  B.A.,  M.A.,  acting  director  and  associate  professor  of  journ- 
alism; Reuel  Richard  Barlow,  B.A.,  assistant  professor  of  journalism; 
Josef  Franklin  Wright,  B.A.,  associate  in  journalism;  Victor  Louis 
Krannert,  B.S.,  lecturer  in  journalism;  Charles  Brewer  Davis,  B.A., 
instructor  in  journalism;  Charles  Laurel  Allen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  instructor 
in  journalism;  Frederick  Sea  ton  Siebert,  B.A.,  assistant  in  journalism; 
Helen  Hayes  Peffer,  B.A.,  M.A.,  assistant  in  journalism;  Burrus  Swin- 
ford  Dickinson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  assistant  in  journalism;  and  Frederick 
Dunham  Ball,  A.B.,  assistant  in  journalism. 

Members  in  other  departments  of  the  University  included  Thomas 
Arkle  Clark,  B.L.,  Litt.D.,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Dean  of  Men; 
Albert  James  Harno,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  professor  of  law  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Law;  James  Wilford  Garner,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science;  Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart, 
Ph.D.,  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics;  Hiram 
Thompson  Scovill,  B.A.,  C.P.A.,  professor  of  accountancy  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Business  Organization  and  Operation;  Frederic 
Arthur  Russell,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  business  organization  and  opera- 
tion; Jacob  Zeitlin,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English;  and  Charles  Henry 
Fernald,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  assistant  professor  of  business  organization 
and  operation. 
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ENROLLMENT 

Registration  in  journalism  for  the  year  compared  favorably  with 
registration  in  the  courses  given  in  previous  years.  The  second 
semester  registration  showed  an  increase  in  a  majority  of  the  courses 
over  that  for  the  first  semester.  There  were  twenty-one  seniors  and 
thirty  juniors  registered  for  the  professional  degree  in  journalism; 
five  seniors  and  eight  juniors  in  the  course  leading  to  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  with  a  major  in  journalism;  and  fifty-four  sophomores 
and  one  hundred  and  one  freshmen  in  the  pre- journalism  curriculum. 
In  addition,  there  were  180  juniors  and  seniors  and  225  freshmen 
and  sophomores  registered  for  miscellaneous  courses. 

Thirteen  students  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  journalism  and  eight  students  were  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with  a  major  in  journalism  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  offices,  laboratories,  and  class 
rooms  of  the  School  on  the  first  floor  of  University  Hall  were  put  in 
condition  and  plans  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  work.  During  the 
year  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  typography  was  equipped  and 
instruction  in  the  history  and  practice  of  printing  and  publishing  was 
begun.  The  special  facilities  of  the  School  during  the  year  included 
type  laboratory,  copy  desk  laboratory,  city  room,  reference  room, 
and  reading  room. 

The  School  was  given  special  recognition  by  the  Illinois  Press  As- 
sociation, which  observed  the  opening  of  the  professional  course  with 
a  special  program  at  the  annual  press  convention  early  in  the  year. 
National  recognition  came  to  it  during  the  second  semester  when  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  recognized  it  as  one  of  the 
eighteen  schools  deserving  Class  "A"  rating. 

VISITING   LECTURERS   AND   SPEAKERS 

Students  of  journalism  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses by  the  following  editors  and  specialists  in  journalistic  work: 
Charles  Henry  Dennis,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Fred  D. 
Keister,  editor  of  the  Ionia  Country  (Michigan)  News,  winner  of  state 
and  national  community  newspaper  awards;  Frank  W.  Scott,  editor- 
n-chief  of  D.  C.  Heath  Publishing  Company;  W.  W.  Loomis,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  and  an  authority  on  newspaper 
law;  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal;  John 
Harrison,  editor  of  the  Danville  Commercial  News  and  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association;  Allan  Nevins,  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  World,  historian,  author  and  critic;  John  Henry 
Nash,  artist  printer,  San  Francisco,  California;  W.  T.  Steed,  former 
editor  of  the  London  (England)  Times;  George  F.  Pierrot,  editor  of 
the  American  Boy  Magazine;  Robert  T.  Aurner,  professor  of  adver- 
tising, University  of  Wisconsin;  Perley  I.  Reed,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Journalism  of  West  Virginia  University;  Merle  Crowell, 
editor  of  the  American  Magazine;  Henry  T.  Claus,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript;  Harry  E.  Bell,  editor  of  the  White  Hall  (Illinois) 
Register-Republican  and  former  president  of  the  Illinois  Press  As- 
sociation; Verne  E.  Joy,  editor  of  the  CentraUa  (Illinois)  Sentinel; 
Hon.  Fred  E.  Sterling,  publisher  of  the  Rockford  (Illinois)  Register- 
Gazette  and  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois ;  Herman  Roe,  publisher  of 
Northfield  (Minnesota)  News  and  former  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association. 

The  Journalism  Conference  was  held  October  13  to  15,  1927,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press 
Editorial  Association.  Three  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance. 
The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State  High  School  Press 
Association  was  held  November  17  to  19.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
students  attended  the  sessions.  The  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalistic  Writing  held  its  annual  meeting  Friday,  November  18. 
Forty  teachers  and  advisers  were  present. 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  D.  J.  Davis) 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  I  was  away  in  Europe  on  leave 
of  absence.  The  work  of  the  Dean  at  the  College  of  Medicine  was 
carried  on  most  efficiently  by  Dr.  Hugh  McGuigan,  professor  of 
pharmacology.  In  Europe  my  time  was  spent  in  attending  various 
medical  meetings,  inspecting  laboratories  and  hospitals,  and  obtain- 
ing data  concerning  problems  in  public  health  and  bacteriology. 
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The  progress  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  I  believe,  has  gone  on 
steadily,  though  not  spectacularly.  The  attendance  has  remained 
approximately  the  same  as  in  former  years,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  limiting  students,  due  to  lack  of  physical  facilities.  In  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  however,  registration  has  steadily  increased.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  forty-eight.  Attention  is  called  to  the  progress  in  gradu- 
ate and  research  work  in  the  clinical  departments.  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge our  obligation  to  Dean  A.  H.  Daniels,  of  the  Graduate  School, 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  support  of  graduate  work  here  in  the 
College  of  Medicine.  Research  work  is  going  on  in  practically  all 
departments.  A  special  and  detailed  report  was  submitted  to  you 
earlier  in  the  year  on  this  work. 

The  Library  is  being  patronized  more  and  more  by  students, 
faculty  members  and  outside  physicians.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  now  is  35,114.  During  the  past  year  a  small  room  has  been 
fitted  up  for  displaying  special  exhibits.  Such  exhibits  concern  old 
medical  masters,  letters,  autographs,  reports  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  physicians.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  outside  physi- 
cians have  been  helpful  in  promoting  such  exhibits,  to  whom  we  are 
most  grateful. 

Important  lectures  and  lectureships  are  playing  a  greater  role 
in  the  work  of  the  College  than  ever  before,  and  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  have  appeared  at  the  College  of  Medicine  during 
the  past  year.  The  Gehrmann  Lectures  were  presented  by  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  of  Columbia  University,  who  discussed  such  important  topics 
as  the  prevention  of  diabetes,  the  control  of  diphtheria  and  child 
hygiene.  Other  important  lecturers  were  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic;  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  Dr.  E.  S.  London,  professor  of  physi- 
ology, University  of  Petrograd ;  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Medical  School;  Dr.  A.  T.  Olmstead,  professor 
of  history,  of  the  University's  Department  of  History;  Dr.  Henry 
Frost,  director  of  Yerkes  Observatory;  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Zeuch,  compiler 
of  the  History  of  Medical  Practice  in  Illinois.  A  lectureship  in  ob- 
stetrics, founded  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Bacon,  professor 
of  obstetrics,  emeritus,  will  be  inaugurated  next  fall.  Many  members 
of  our  faculty  presented  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  before 
county  medical  societies  and  other  organizations.    These  lectures  were 
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given  independently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  and  other  organizations. 

The  work  at  the  Dispensary  and  the  Research  and  Educational 
Hospitals  has  progressed  continuously.  During  the  past  year  the 
number  of  dispensary  patients  was  approximately  100,000.  This  is 
the  maximum  that  the  facilities  will  permit.  At  the  present  time 
patients  are  being  turned  away  from  certain  departments  because  of 
lack  of  room.  The  Hospital  has  been  run  at  full  capacity  of  150 
beds  throughout  the  year. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  progress  is  being  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  nurses'  home.  The  plans  are  practically  complete 
and  the  ground  should  be  broken  within  two  or  three  weeks  for  this 
important  building.  This  will  liberate  considerable  space  in  the  Hos- 
pital for  more  patients,  since  it  has  been  necessary  to  house  the  nurses 
in  rooms  designed  for  patients. 

A  special  chapter  of  the  national  honorary  fraternity  of  Sigma 
Xi  was  installed  at  the  College  of  Medicine  on  March  9,  1928.  Ap- 
propriate exercises  were  held  at  the  new  Library,  at  which  Professor 
F.  R.  Moulton  and  Professor  George  A.  Baitsell  conducted  the  instal- 
lation ceremony.  At  a  later  meeting  in  the  evening,  Professor  Charles 
F.  Hottes,  of  the  University's  Department  of  Botany,  gave  a  scien- 
tific lecture  before  the  members  and  guests.  We  consider  this  a  signal 
honor  and  the  existence  of  this  society  in  the  institution  should  serve 
to  further  stimulate  research  work  both  in  the  clinical  and  scientific 
branches  of  Medicine. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  scientific  exhibit  presented  by  members 
of  the  faculty  at  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  meeting,  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  month  of  May.  The  exhibit  was  observed  by 
hundreds  of  Illinois  physicians  and  favorably  commented  upon. 
Several  of  the  departments  were  represented.  A  similar  exhibit  will 
be  presented  at  the  American  Medical  Association  meeting  at  Min- 
neapolis in  June. 

The  results  of  the  Cook  County  Civil  Service  examinations  and 
the  State  Board  examinations  of  graduates  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
have  been  most  gratifying.  Twenty-eight  out  of  thirty-five  of  our 
students  who  took  the  Cook  County  Civil  Service  competitive  ex- 
amination won  places.  College  of  Medicine  students  won  first  place 
and  six  out  of  the  first  ten  places.   This  is  a  most  creditable  record 
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for  our  students.  In  the  State  Board  examinations,  the  percentage 
of  failures  of  University  of  Illinois  students — seven-tenths  of  1  per 
cent — was  very  low,  this  being  one  of  the  lowest  percentages  of  any 
institution  in  the  country. 

More  and  more  we  feel  the  need  of  revising  our  entrance  require- 
ments. Many  institutions  are  selecting  their  students  with  greater 
care,  and  are  increasing  their  entrance  requirements.  This  has  been 
done  especially  by  our  neighboring  institutions  in  the  Central  West. 
As  a  result,  the  better  students  turn  to  the  institution  with  the  higher 
requirements,  and  we  are  feeling  the  need  of  raising  our  own  stand- 
ards. A  committee  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  obtaining  data. 
You  have  been  informed  concerning  this  data  and  we  have  had  the 
benefit  and  help  of  your  counsel  on  this  problem  on  several  occasions. 
The  final  results  and  conclusions  have  not  yet  been  reached.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  throughout  the  entire  faculty  that  something  should 
be  done  in  this  matter  lest  our  institution  be  made  the  dumping  ground 
for  low  grade  students,  discarded  by  other  institutions,  which  have 
higher  standards,  or  which  select  their  students  with  greater  care. 

The  College  of  Medicine  feels  that  the  University  of  Illinois  should 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Research  and  Educational 
Hospital  Group  in  the  old  Cubs'  ball  park,  and  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  the  faculty  that  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  secure  the  unification  of  the  administration  and 
medical  service  of  the  Hospitals,  under  the  University  of  Illinois.  We 
trust  that  this  may  be  brought  about  soon. 

The  need  of  new  instructional  buildings  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Hospitals  and  to  the  Library  and  Research  Buildings  becomes  more 
and  more  urgent.  The  old  buildings  on  Honore  Street  are  antiquated, 
and  their  upkeep  and  overhead  expense  are  high.  They  are  fire  traps 
and  the  danger  to  records  and  equipment  is  very  great.  The  venti- 
lation is  bad  and  the  rooms  excessively  noisy.  From  the  standpoint 
of  buildings,  we  are  a  third-rate  institution,  and  cannot  compare 
with  other  Chicago  or  neighboring  state  universities.  The  anatomic 
and  chemical  laboratories  and  dissection  rooms  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  first  class  university.  We  need  new  medico-dental  laboratories 
and  research  rooms,  and  suitable  buildings  to  house  clinical  amphi- 
theatres, administration  rooms,  museums,  and  work  rooms  for  clini- 
cians, both  for  teaching  and  research  purposes. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Frederick  B.  Noyes) 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the  College  of  Dentistry- 
continues.  The  entering  class  this  year  numbered  sixty-five;  the 
total  enrollment,  194,  was  the  largest  in  five  years.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  approved  the  increase  in  entrance  requirements  from 
thirty  to  sixty  hours  of  college  credit,  effective  in  the  fall  of  1929-30. 
During  1928-29,  students  will  continue  to  be  admitted  with  fifteen 
units  of  high-school  and  thirty  hours  of  college  credit. 

During  the  present  year  two  curriculums  have  been  offered;  one 
to  those  students  entering  with  thirty  hours  of  college  credit,  one  to 
those  entering  with  sixty.  Five  students  in  the  first-year  class  quali- 
fied for  the  latter  curriculum.  The  additional  hours  of  basic  sciences 
included  in  the  entrance  requirements  permits  a  more  advantageously 
arranged  curriculum  with  a  number  of  additional  hours  freed  in  the 
last  two  years  for  medical  lectures  and  clinics,  and  ward  walks. 

During  the  present  year,  amplified  courses  have  been  offered  in 
dermatology  and  radiographic  interpretation,  and  the  course  in  medi- 
cine in  the  third  year  has  been  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of 
clinical  cases.  The  diagnostic  clinic  is  growing  in  importance  as  the 
children's  clinic  develops.  The  limitation  in  the  size  of  the  latter  is 
embarrassing;  there  is  at  present  a  waiting  list  of  150  for  operative 
work  and  250  for  orthodontia.  This  failure  in  public  service  in  chil- 
dren's dentistry,  the  most  important  field  of  dentistry  to  civic  and 
national  welfare,  is  caused  by  both  lack  of  space  and  of  instructors. 
A  new  building  and  a  larger  staff  in  both  the  children's  clinic  and 
in  orthodontia  will  enable  the  College  of  Dentistry  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations as  a  State  institution  both  to  the  children  of  the  State  and  to 
its  students.  The  smallness  of  the  staff  in  orthodontia  has  obliged  the 
College  to  turn  away  a  number  of  students  wishing  graduate  work 
in  this  department.  In  no  department  of  dentistry  is  there  more  need 
of  a  well  developed  graduate  course. 

Six  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  engaged  in  graduate  work 
during  the  past  year.  They  are  Dr.  J.  R.  Blayney,  Dr.  S.  D.  Tylman, 
Dr.  Isaac  Schour,  Dr.  R.  A.  Jentzsch,  Dr.  W.  B.  Downs  and  Dr.  R.  G. 
Kesel.  Doctor  Blayney  secured  the  degree  of  master  of  science  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter.  His  work 
was  done  in  pathology.    Dr.  Schour  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
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science  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  Department  of  Oral 
Surgery. 

Dr.  Blayney  was  one  of  two  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  be 
awarded  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts'  prize  for  the  most  distinguished 
research  in  the  Departments  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  Dr. 
Blayney Js  thesis  was  on  the  subject  of  Tissue  Reactions  in  the  Apical 
Region  to  Known  Types  of  Treatment. 

All  departments  have  been  engaged  in  extension  work.  More  than 
one  hundred  clinics,  papers  and  lectures  have  been  given  by  members 
of  the  faculty.  Dr.  V.  T.  Nylander  has  been  chairman  of  the  opera- 
tive division  of  the  program  committee  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society, 
and  Dr.  J.  S.  Kellogg  has  been  secretary  of  the  denture  division.  Dr. 
Stanley  Tylman  has  directed  the  work  of  two  study  clubs  of  the  same 
society  in  ceramics  and  crown  and  bridge. 

The  exhibit  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  Detroit  received  first  prize  among  the 
scientific  exhibits  of  dental  colleges.  Dr.  E.  J.  Krejci  had  charge  of 
the  exhibit. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Moorehead  during  the  past  year  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Oral  and  Plastic  Surgeons. 

During  the  year  3,606  examinations  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
firmary. A  summary  of  the  records  of  other  departments  follows: 
Children's  Clinic — patients,  504;  amalgams,  667;  cements,  469;  pro- 
phylaxis and  other  treatments,  978;  number  of  physical  examinations 
given,  68;  average  age  of  patients,  5  to  12  years.  Operative  Depart- 
ment— amalgams,  1330;  cements,  314;  gold  foils,  1331;  inlays,  1353. 
Oral  Surgery — patients,  2210;  local  and  general  anaesthetics,  1801. 
Orthodontia  Department — active,  30;  cases  in  retention,  26;  dormant 
cases,  8;  cases  completed,  10.  Prosthetic  Department — crown  and 
bridge  units,  882;  dentures,  543.  Therapeutic  Department — treat- 
ments, 3,458.  X-ray  Department — patients,  18,076;  films,  5,172; 
negatives,  298;  prints,  550;  lantern  slides,  125. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  William  B.  Day) 

Outstanding  events  of  the  year  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  have  been 
the  occupation  of  the  new  building  and  the  offering  of  the  complete 
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three  years  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

In  its  sixty-nine  years  of  existence,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
School  has  had  a  building  of  its  own  constructed  especially  for  its 
use.  The  new  building  was  begun  in  May,  1926  and  completed  in 
September,  1927.  Its  architectural  beauty  has  been  admired  by  many 
visitors,  nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in  its  suitability  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  Its  large  and  well-lighted  laboratories,  commodious 
library  and  complete  equipment  have  been  the  subject  of  much  favor- 
able comment. 

These  increased  facilities  for  instruction  have  made  possible  the 
enrollment  of  larger  classes,  the  total  registration  this  year  showing 
an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  demand  for 
admission  continues  to  exceed  the  capacity  for  first-year  students 
and  it  was  again  necessary  to  turn  away  many  qualified  applicants. 
The  second-  and  third-year  classes,  however,  were  not  filled  to  ca- 
pacity, due  chiefly  to  the  large  number  of  failures  in  the  first  year  and 
the  few  students  entering  from  other  schools  of  pharmacy  with  ad- 
vanced standing.  It  is  expected,  now  that  there  is  room  in  the  upper 
classes  for  students  to  enter  with  advanced  standing,  the  number  so 
entering  will  increase. 

To  care  for  the  instruction  of  the  larger  classes  the  following  were 
added  to  the  teaching  staff:  Assistant  Professor  Ralph  E.  Terry,  As- 
sociates Charles  Wildman  Clarke  and  George  Lewis  Webster,  In- 
structors Seward  Owen  and  Leonard  Dana  Powers  and  five  assistants. 
Associate  Elmer  Houser  Wirth  was  promoted  to  an  assistant  professor- 
ship. The  faculty  now  consists  of  four  professors,  three  assistant 
professors,  two  associates,  five  instructors  and  fourteen  assistants,  all 
on  full  time,  and  one  lecturer  on  part  time. 

The  inauguration  of  the  third  year  of  the  curriculum  enabled  us 
to  offer  a  laboratory  course  in  organic  preparations,  given  for  the  first 
time  in  the  School,  as  well  as  the  considerable  extension  of  courses 
in  drug  assaying,  organic  chemistry,  bacteriology,  pharmacognosy  and 
manufacturing  and  dispensing  pharmacy.  In  the  last-named  course 
each  student  has  two  semesters  of  study,  discussion  and  drill  in  the 
compounding  of  prescriptions  and  spends  ten  days  during  his  junior 
and  senior  years  in  the  Dispensary  of  the  Research  and  Educational 
Hospitals.  The  students  work  in  this  Dispensary  in  small  groups, 
usually  of  four  and  never  more  than  five  persons,  and  their  work  is 
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carefully  supervised  by  a  full-time  instructor  on  our  staff,  who  is 
a  well-trained  and  fully  qualified  pharmacist.  Last  year  33,400  pre- 
scriptions, 10,900  hospital  orders  and  9,000  dispensary  orders  were 
filled  in  the  Dispensary  drug  room,  thus  affording  excellent  practice 
for  the  students.  It  is  estimated  that  each  student  fills  on  an  average 
of  twenty-six  prescriptions  a  day,  besides  making  many  of  the  medi- 
cines used  in  the  hospital. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  third-year  students  by  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  was  supplemented  by  a  series  of  special  lectures 
given  by  experts  in  their  several  lines  and  without  honoraria. 

The  senior  students  also  visited  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
laboratories  and  biological  farms  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  of  Indi- 
anapolis and  the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  plants  of  the  Abbott 
Laboratories,  North  Chicago. 

In  its  new  quarters,  the  library  has  been  made  more  serviceable 
and  has  been  used  by  a  larger  number  of  students  and  visitors.  The 
room  is  kept  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  and  is  often  filled 
to  its  capacity,  fifty  persons.  It  contains  5,160  bound  volumes  and 
2,675  pamphlets. 

Two  joint  meetings  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  and  the  pharmacy 
examiners  of  the  State  Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
were  held  during  the  year  and  in  April  a  joint  meeting  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  the  members  of  the  examining 
boards  of  this  district,  including  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were  held  in  Chicago,  in  which 
the  faculty  of  our  School  took  an  active  part. 

Several  contributions  representing  research  were  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  during  the  year.  Among  these  were:  "Condensa- 
tion Products  of  Aceto-phenone  and  Some  of  Its  Derivatives,"  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Davis;  "Alkaloids  of  Ceanothus  Americanus,"  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Clark;  "The  Pharmacognosy  of  the  German  Phar- 
macopeia," by  Professor  E.  H.  Wirth  and  "The  Preparation  of  Dilute 
Hydriodic  Acid,"  by  S.  Shkolnik. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

(Condensed.  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 

The  second  unit  of  the  New  Library  Building  was  nearly  completed 
by  Christmas  and  the  Library  School  and  various  other  departments 
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of  the  Library  moved  to  the  rooms  assigned  them  in  the  new  struc- 
ture during  the  Christmas  holidays.  All  of  these  changes  have  result- 
ed in  greatly  increased  use  of  the  new  building. 

The  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  added  and  fully  or  par- 
tially cataloged  during  the  last  three  years  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Volumes  Added — 

1925-26      1926-27      1927-28 

By  purchase 25,899  21 ,079  25,930 

By  Gift 4,080  2,396  2,858 

By  Exchange 1,025  825  969 

Pamphlets  cataloged 1,999  1,923  2,520 

Subtotals 33,003        26,223        32,277 

By  Natural  History  Survey 21,585 

Total  Added 33,003        26,223        53,862 

Volumes  Withdrawn — (Worn  out,  lost, 

etc.) 658  611  525 

Net  volumes  added 32 ,  345        25 ,  612        53 ,  337 

The  total  book  resources  of  the  University  Library,  including 
pamphlets  roughly  classified  but  not  cataloged,  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Sheet 
In  Urbana  Volumes  Pamphlets  Maps  Music 

General  and  Departmental 

Libraries 722,127      153,100  2,925  8,112 

In  Chicago 

College  of  Medicine 35,010  4,860 

School  of  Pharmacy 5 ,  050  2 ,  600 

Totals 762,187      160,560  2,925  8,112 

The  purchase  of  sets  of  journals  and  other  valuable  individual 
works  desirable  in  a  research  library  has  been  continued;  the  follow- 
ing titles  received  during  the  year  are  examples  of  these,  and  illustrate 
the  range  of  subjects  in  which  books  are  needed  by  the  faculty  and 
students. 

Academia  Romana,  Bukharest,  Publications,  375  v.;  1867-1925 
Akademiia  nauk,  Leningrad,  Publications,  186  v.;  1726-1861 
Bulletin  biologique  de  la  France  et  de  la  Belgique,  58  v.;  1869-1923 
Ceillier,  Historie  generate  des  auteurs  sacres  et  ecclesiastiques,  17 

v.;  1866-80 
Coleccion   de   documentos   ineditos,   relativos   al   descubrimiento, 
conquista  y  organizacion  de  las  antiquos  posesiones  espanolas 
de  America  y  Oceania,  v.  1-42;  ser.  2  v.  1-13;  1864-1900 
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Cuvier,  Le  regne  animal  distribue  d'apres  son  organisation,  pour 

servir  de  base  a  l'histoire  naturelle  des  animaux  .... 
Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  papers,  932  v.;  1860-1884 
Le  Mercure  frangois;  ou,  la  suite  de  l'histoire  de  1605-44;  v.  1-25 

(first  journal  published  in  France) 
Societe  d 'anthropologic  de  Paris,  Bulletins  et  memoires,  61  v.; 

1860-1925 
Societe  industrielle  de  Rouen,  Bulletin,  v.  1-35;  1873-1907 
Societe  linneene  de  Bordeaux,  Actes,  v.  1-66;  1826-1912 
South   Carolina  Historical   and  genealogical   magazine,  v.   1-27; 

1900-1926 
Tye  River  warehouse  of  Virginia,  Account  books,  89  v. ;  1822-1908 
The  receipt  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  from  other  institutions  in 
exchange  for  University  publications,  and  for  duplicates  on  our 
shelves  not  needed,  has  continued.  We  have  received  by  exchange, 
seventy-six  bound  volumes  and  775  unbound  numbers  of  scientific 
journals,  from  the  University  of  Dorpot,  Esthonia. 

Books  and  pamphlets  received  as  gifts  add  much  each  year  to 
our  resources.     These  gifts  come  from  members  of  the  faculty  and 
alumni,  and  from  individuals,  organizations  and  governmental  agencies 
in  every  part  of  the  world  and  are  much  too  numerous  to  name  in 
this  report ;  the  following  are  a  few  of  these,  chiefly  from  individuals, 
and  will  indicate  the  varied  character  of  the  books  presented: 
C.  H.  Chang,  '27,  a  number  of  recent  Chinese  publications 
James  Zetek,  '11,  twenty-two  pamphlets  and  some  clippings,  re- 
lating to  Bolivar  Congress 
Professor  D.  K.  Dodge,  312  numbers  of  magazines;   124  bound 

volumes 
Professor  J.  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  II,  100  pamphlets  and  numbers  of 

magazines 
Professor  H.  S.  Grindley,  163  volumes  and  pamphlets 
Judge  O.  A.  Harker,  twenty-seven  volumes,  mostly  law  books 
President    David    Kinley,    fifty-three    volumes    and    twenty-nine 

pamphlets 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Burwash,  Champaign,  forty-five  textbooks 
Hon.  C.  G.  Dawes,  five  volumes 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  Cancionero  de  Baena.    Reproduced 
in  facsimile  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  1926;  and  several  other  publications 
Moses  Jung,  fifteen  volumes 

Robert  E.  Smith,  fifteen  copies  of  his  musical  compositions 
Society  of  the  First  Division  of  A.  E.  F.,  History  of  the  First 
Division  During  the  World  War,  1917-19 
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University  of  Michigan  Library,  Facsimile  of  the  Washington 
manuscript  of  the  minor  prophets  and  the  Berlin  manuscript  of 
Genesis,   1927 

The  Library  has  continued  to  receive  by  gift  of  the  publishers 
or  editors,  many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  Illinois. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Victor  A.  Olander,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  of  Mr.  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Library  has  received  from 
many  trade  unions  of  America,  publications  which  make  our  collec- 
tion of  labor  literature  more  valuable  for  study. 

During  the  year  the  Library  has  sent  15,386  copies  of  110  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  publications  to  libraries  and  other  institutions  on 
our  gift  or  exchange  lists. 

The  recorded  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  two  years  by 
students,  faculty,  and  others,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Books  taken  for  home  use—  1926-27  1927-28 

General  library  loan  desk 34,679  35,780 

Reserve  book  room  (overnight) 8,287  10,355 

Reference  room 1 ,088  792 

Departmental  libraries 106,744  118,204 

150,828  165,131 
Books  used  within  the  libraries — 

Reserve  book  room 98,603  125,977 

Reference  room  (recorded  use) 33,625  42,000 

Reserves,  in  departmental  libraries 123,359  125,941 

255,587      293,918 
Total  recorded  use 406,415      459,049 

Volumes  borrowed  from  other  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  use  of  students  and  faculty  numbered  491.  Volumes 
loaned  to  other  libraries  numbered  960,  as  compared  with  946  last 
year. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  George  Huff) 

The  Department  of  Physical  Welfare  consists  of  three  divisions: 
physical  education  for  men,  physical  education  for  women,  and  health 
service,  including  hygiene. 

I.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Physical  education   for  men  is   divided  into   three   parts:     required 


i 
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physical  education,  intramural  athletics,  and  intercollegiate  athletics 
(including  the  Stadium  and  Athletic  Association). 

Required  Physical  Education 

To  increase  the  variety  of  activities  offered,  two  new  courses  were 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  present  year. 
They  were  Soccer  Football  and  Gymnastic  Dancing,  both  of  which 
were  open  to  freshmen  only.  They  proved  to  be  so  popular  that  in  the 
second  semester  additional  sections  in  both  courses  were  offered.  Eight 
hundred  and  thirty- four  students  took  the  courses  during  the  year. 

Another  feature  introduced  in  the  program  that  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations in  results  was  the  outlining  and  publishing  of  the  content 
of  the  various  courses,  followed  by  final  examinations,  and  the  award- 
ing of  a  final  grade  based  on  the  student's  demonstrated  ability. 
Prior  to  the  present  year,  final  grades  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  and  attitude.  This  was  quite  unsatisfactory  and  never 
condoned  by  the  departmental  staff,  but  because  of  the  size  of  classes, 
which  frequently  had  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  more  students, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  alternative.  With  the  addition  of  new 
facilities  and  an  increase  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  past  two 
years,  however,  classes  have  been  reduced  to  a  manageable  size,  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  the  new  plan.  All  instructors  report  a 
great  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 

The  enrollment  in  all  classes  in  physical  education  for  men  for 
the  past  year  was  4,166  in  the  first  semester  and  3,428  in  the  second 
semester. 

Intramural  Athletics 

Intramural  athletics  continues  to  gain  in  popularity.  Playground 
ball,  water  polo,  volley  ball,  bowling,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis, 
cross  country,  golf,  swimming,  track,  boxing,  wrestling,  athletic  carni- 
val, free  throw,  handball,  and  hoseshoes  comprised  the  sports  offered. 

During  1927-28,  8,833  men  (including  duplicates)  participated  in 
some  one  of  these  sports.  Last  year  8,901  men  (including  duplicates) 
took  part  in  the  same  sports,  which  contrasts  favorably  with  2,713, 
the  number  of  men  taking  part  in  intramural  sports  during  the  first 
year  the  program  was  offered,  in  1919-20. 

The  most  important  addition  to  intramural  sports  equipment  this 
year  was  the  building  of  five  basketball  courts  at  the  Stadium,  which 
can  also  be  used  as  handball  courts  or  for  volley  ball. 
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Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  taking  part  in  the 
various  sports  for  1927-28: 

Varsity  Freshman  Varsity 

Candidates  Candidates 

at  beginning  Final  at  beginning  Final 

of  season  Squad  of  season  Squad 

Soccer 75  30  65               40 

Football 138  56  325               93 

Baseball 125  34  144               37 

Fencing 18  12  26                13 

Golf 25  6  30                15 

Gymnastics 21  17  30                19 

Wrestling 50  50  75               42 

Basketball 31  16  287               80 

Track 116  57  122               71 

Crosscountry 20  9  25                20 

Swimming 44  44  100  100 

Tennis 34  34  387               24 

Totals ~697  365  1616  554 

Whenever  it  is  possible  no  candidates  are  dropped  from  the  squads 
and  are  allowed  to  continue  their  work  throughout  the  season. 

Our  record  in  the  Western  Conference  for  all  sports  during  the 
past  year  shows  that  we  won  first  place  in  football,  track  and  wres- 
tling, and  tied  for  first  place  in  water  polo.  Members  of  our  tennis 
team  also  won  first  place  in  the  singles  and  doubles  competition. 

On  May  31,  1928,  $1,693,000  had  been  collected  from  Stadium 
subscribers.  A  total  of  77  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed  has  been 
collected  to  date.  The  Stadium  fund  has  reduced  its  indebtedness  to 
the  Atheltic  Association  during  the  past  year  by  $35,000,  leaving  an 
amount  yet  to  be  paid  of  $44,000. 

The  Athletic  Association  has  continued  to  make  valuable  im- 
provements about  the  Stadium;  the  most  important  being  the  instal- 
lation of  an  electric  score  board  costing  $10,000  and  the  enclosing  of 
the  West  Great  Hall  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which  has  supplied  five 
courts  for  intramural  basketball,  or  nine  handball  or  volley  ball 
courts. 

The  Athletic  Association  has  recently  voted  to  appropriate  $225,- 
000  for  an  artificial  ice  skating  rink.  This  building,  together  with  all 
equipment,  will  be  given  to  the  University  upon  its  completion.  The 
Athletic  Association  also  appropriated  money  to  be  used  for  golf 
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memberships  in  the  Urbana  Country  Club  to  the  first  300  students 
applying  for  membership,  in  order  to  relieve  somewhat  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  University  Golf  Course.  The  Association  also  in- 
stalled about  $7,000  worth  of  additional  drainage  at  the  Stadium 
and  shared  with  the  University  the  expense  of  placing  light  standards 
on  South  Drive. 

II.   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

The  following  report  of  work  in  physical  education  for  women  has 
been  condensed  from  the  report  submitted  to  the  Director  by  Miss 
Louise  Freer,  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  physical  welfare  work: 

A  somewhat  detailed  report  was  given  last  year  of  our  program 
for  the  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  same  plan  has  been  followed 
this  year  and  we  believe,  successfully.  Following  the  medical  and 
physical  examination,  posture  pictures  were  taken  and  a  conference 
held  by  the  instructor  with  each  student  in  her  class.  The  students 
were  given  a  knowledge  of  exercises  for  different  abnormal  physical 
conditions  and  exercises  to  develop  skill,  motor  ability  and  ability 
to  meet  situations.  A  student  not  able  to  take  the  regular  work  was 
assigned  by  the  Health  Service  to  individual  gymnastics.  The  total 
registration  in  all  courses  in  physical  education  for  women  was  1,669 
for  the  first  semester  and  1,514  for  the  second  semester. 

The  special  diet  class  for  overweight  and  underweight  women  has 
continued  its  work  this  year  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics.  The  registration  for  the  year  was  32  students. 
The  results  of  this  class  have  been  even  more  satisfactory  this  year 
than  ever  before.  It  has  been  brought  to  light  this  year  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  students  registered  for  individual  gymnastics 
needed  advice  on  weight  normalization. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  individual  gymnastics  classes 
have  had  modified  outdoor  sports.  Horseshoes,  archery  and  tenikoit 
were  given,  with  great  success.  There  were  368  students  registered 
in  these  classes  during  the  year. 

Three  hundred  eighty-five  learned  to  swim  and  574  were  able 
jO  pass  the  swimming  requirement  during  the  year.  Freshmen  are 
required  to  pass  this  test,  in  addition  to  the  required  gymnastics. 

This  year  113  students  have  majored  in  physical  education.  The 
seniors  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching  in  connection 
vith  their  course  in  Educational  Practice  at  four  local  schools. 
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A  course  in  camp  craft  was  given  by  Miss  Barbara  E.  Joy,  former- 
ly head  of  the  health  and  outdoor  activities  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
of  America.  The  course  consisted  of  seven  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  such  as  fire  building,  outdoor  cooking,  etc.  Since  a  number  of 
our  girls  have  positions  as  camp  counsellors  every  summer,  this  was 
an  exceedingly  helpful  course. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  is  that  1,418  young  women  elect- 
ed to  take  sports  this  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  549  over  1926-27. 
This  development  is  resulting  in  the  offering  of  a  greater  variety  of 
sports. 

III.    HEALTH   SERVICE 

Following  is  the  condensed  report  of  the  Health  Service  submitted 
to  the  Director  by  the  University  Health  Officer,  Dr.  J.  H.  Beard: 

An  exceptional  healthful  year,  an  increase  in  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  vacations  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  freshmen  en- 
rolled caused  a  net  decrease  of  3.02  per  cent  in  visits  to  the  Health 
Service  Station  over  1926-27.  The  total  visits  to  the  Health  Service 
during  1927-28  was  55.312,  and  the  preceding  year,  56,438.  If  the 
visits  from  July  1  to  September  1,  those  for  physical  examination 
and  for  re-examination,  were  deducted  from  the  grand  total  for  the 
year,  the  average  visit  per  student  registered  would  be  4.5  or  2.2 
visits  per  semester. 

There  were  580  students  who  had  been  exposed  to  communicable 
disease  who  were  allowed  to  attend  classes,  but  were  kept  under  rigid 
observation,  as  permitted  by  the  local  boards  of  health.  If  they 
had  been  kept  in  quarantine  for  the  full  incubation  period  of  the  dis- 
ease to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  they  would  have  lost  a  total  of 
7,237  days  from  class. 

There  were  1.309  students  who  were  cared  for  at  the  McKinley 
Hospital,  116  fewer  than  last  year.  The  average  stay  was  3.8  days 
per  student,  as  compared  with  3.7  last  year,  4.3  the  year  before  and 
4.  three  years  ago. 

The  number  of  physical  examinations  given  University  employees 
has  noticeably  increased  over  the  past  year.  This  year  326  exami- 
nations were  made  as  compared  to  172  last  year.  The  visits  of 
civil  sen-ice  employees  increased  from  927  last  year  to  1,296  this 
year. 
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The  required  courses  in  elementary  hygiene  were  taught  to  4,201 
men  and  873  women.  There  were  52  students  registered  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  in  hygiene  during  the  second  semester. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Commandant,  Col.  W.  T.  Merry) 

Twenty-five  officers  of  the  regular  army  have  been  on  duty  at  the 
University  during  the  year.  Two  officers  were  relieved  from  duty  and 
six  reported  for  duty. 

The  student  enrollment  in  military  on  October  1,  1927,  was  first 
year  basic,  1822;  second  year  basic,  1176;  first  year  advanced,  272; 
and  second  year  advanced,  192;  a  total  enrollment  of  3,462.  One 
hundred  sixty-nine  students  were  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  and  ninety-three  received  commissions  as  brevet 
captains  in  the  Illinois  National  Guard. 

The  turning  back  of  unserviceable  and  surplus  property  to  the 
War  Department  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  total 
value  of  property  on  hand.  This  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  for  which  the  University  is  bonded  from  $951,000  to  $810,000. 
A  further  reduction  in  amount  of  bond  should  be  asked  for.  Improved 
methods  of  care  and  issuance  of  property  have  been  adopted. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  all  activities  of  the 
Military  Department  were  moved  to  the  new  Armory  addition.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  decided  increase  in  efficiency.  It  is  believed  that 
the  present  Armory  is  the  best  and  most  complete  indoor  training 
plant  in  the  world. 

The  annual  inspection  was  held  May  19,  1928.  A  new  method 
was  adopted  by  the  War  Department  of  having  one  officer  from  each 
branch  of  the  service  represented  at  the  University  inspect  his  own 
unit.  This  inspection  was  made  in  an  expeditious  manner  without 
interruption  of  the  normal  operation  of  the  Military  Deparment. 

The  general  attitude  of  students  toward  military  instruction  is 
one  of  friendliness.  There  has  been  an  annual  increase  in  the  number 
of  basic  course  students  desiring  to  take  the  advanced  course  training. 

The  number  of  student  assistant  instructors  has  been  decreased 
and  they  have  been  replaced  by  regular  army  officers.    This  has  re- 
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suited  in  an  increased  efficiency  and  a  higher  standard  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Military  Day  was  observed  on  May  25,  1928.  A  review  honoring 
the  Commanding  General  of  'the  Sixth  Corps  Area,  visiting  reserve 
officers  from  the  State  of  Illinois  and  representatives  of  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps,  was  held. 


MILITARY  BANDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  A.  A.  Harding) 

The  standards  of  the  three  bands  were  well  maintained  during  the 
past  year.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  compositions  were 
studied  during  the  year,  approximately  two  hundred  of  which  were 
compositions  in  the  higher  forms.  The  band  members  were  thus  en- 
abled to  become  acquainted  with  a  large  amount  of  the  best  in  music. 

The  bands  moved  into  their  new  quarters  in  the  remodeled  Armory 
Annex  after  the  Easter  vacation,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
was  entailed  in  getting  settled  in  the  new  location.  The  additional 
space  and  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms  makes  for  greater  effici- 
ency. Another  helpful  factor  is  the  isolation  from  other  class  rooms, 
which  makes  possible  the  carrying  on  of  various  phases  of  the  bands' 
work  during  the  entire  day. 

The  State  school  band  contest,  sponsored  by  the  University  bands, 
was  held  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  contest  was  in  many  ways  more 
successful  than  in  previous  years  and  demonstrated  the  increasing 
proficiency  of  the  high  school  bands.  Twenty-two  high  school  and 
grade  school  bands,  participated  in  the  contest. 

The  Concert  Band  toured  southern  and  central  Illinois  the  week 
preceding  its  thirty-eighth  anniversary  concert  and  was  well  received 
in  each  of  the  cities  it  visited.  The  band's  appearances  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  undoubtedly  provide  an  effective  occasion  for  renewing 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni  for  their  Alma  Mater,  besides 
making  a  creditable  impression  with  the  public  in  general. 

The  band  office  continues  to  function  in  a  large  measure  as  an 
information  bureau  for  organizations,  bandmasters,  and  other  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  such  service  is  well  worth  while 
and  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  the  University,  especially  in  the  case 
of  requests  from  civic  organizations,  school  boards  and  school  band 
leaders. 
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One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  the  matter  of  finding  sufficiently 
well  prepared  entrants  for  the  bands.  Although  some  very  good 
players  are  being  developed  in  the  high  school  bands,  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  are  unable  to  come  to  the  University  because  of 
financial  difficulties.  Of  those  who  do  reach  the  University,  many 
must  earn  their  way  by  playing  in  dance  orchestras,  which  interferes 
with  their  musical  progress. 

In  addition  to  playing  numerous  concerts,  furnishing  music  for 
convocations  and  Commencement  functions,  the  bands  cooperate  at 
various  times  throughout  the  year  with  the  Athletic  Association, 
School  of  Music,  Woman's  Athletic  Association  and  Military  De- 
partment. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  MEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark) 

In  previous  years  I  have  attempted  to  outline  the  various  methods 
we  employ  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  in  getting  into  con- 
tact with  the  new  men.  These  methods  have  not  changed  materially 
although  occasionally  a  new  idea  suggests  itself  and  a  new  point  of 
contact  arises.  I  still  send  an  informal  letter  to  each  new  registrant 
before  he  comes  to  college;  we  meet  many  new  men  and  their  parents 
during  the  summer;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  freshman 
group  which  meets  at  Camp  Decatur  just  before  the  opening  of  col- 
lege is  another  opportunity  for  early  contact;  I  still  continue  speak- 
ing in  the  churches  to  young  people;  I  visit  fraternities  three  or  four 
times  a  week;  and  every  few  days  I  go  to  the  three  hospitals  in  town 
and  see  those  people  who  are  sick. 

Two  years  ago  we  introduced  the  procedure  of  Freshman  Week 
at  which  time  the  new  students  gather  at  the  University  for  some  pre- 
liminary meetings  and  for  registration.  So  far  I  believe  our  Freshman 
Week  is  mechanical  and  of  little  use  only  in  the  early  registration 
of  freshmen. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

^.mong  the  various  things  which  we  attempt  to  do  in  the  office  for  the 
benefit  of  the  undergraduate  is  the  promotion  of  scholarship.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  each  year  for  the  last  five  years  concerning  Phi  Eta 
ttgma,  our  freshman  honorary  society.     Its  development  has  been 
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remarkable.  The  percentage  of  men  of  the  freshman  class  who  have 
qualified  for  the  organization  during  the  various  years  is  as  fol- 
lows: 1922-23.  3.246  per  cent;  1923-24,  4.671  per  cent;  1924-25,  5.272 
per  cent;  1925-26.  6.101  per  cent;  1926-27,  6.501  per  cent;  and  1927-28, 
for  the  first  semester  only.  5.47  per  cent.  We  have  interested  the  offi- 
cials of  other  institutions  in  the  organization  and  just  recently  we  in- 
stalled a  chapter  at  the  University  of  Ohio  and  one  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Considerably  more  than  one-third  of  our  students  in  one  way  or 
another  attempt  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  their  way  through  college. 
Many  students  work  because  their  parents  feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  them  to  do.  There  is  a  generally  erroneous  opinion  extant,  I 
believe,  that  a  student  who  works  his  way  through  college  gets  more 
out  of  his  work  than  one  who  does  not.  There  is  little  or  no  founda- 
tion for  such  a  belief.  Many  students  work,  also,  in  order  that  they 
may  add  to  a  moderate  allowance  and  so  have  more  spending  money. 
Very  few  of  our  students  who  are  attempting  to  work  their  way 
through  college  are  near  the  average.  The  poorest  and  the  best  stu- 
dents are  attempting  this.  A  good  percentage  of  the  failures  of  col- 
lege are  men  who  are  earning  a  living  while  they  are  carrying  their  col- 
lege course,  and  some  of  our  outstanding  students  in  scholarship  are 
self-supporting. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  somewhat  more  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  students  work  than  we  have  previously 
done,  and  by  cooperation  with  the  people  or  organizations  which  em- 
ploy students  to  develop  better  service. 

We  have  regularly  been  helpful  in  securing  positions  for  students 
who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  living.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
appropriation  which  is  made  to  this  office  is  for  maintaining  the  work 
of  finding  employment  for  students. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  REGULATION 

During  the  past  year  our  prohibition  of  the  driving  of  automobiles 
by  students,  excepting  under  special  conditions,  has  been  enforced. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  additional  restrictions  to 
those  of  the  previous  year  in  that  we  have  not  allowed  the  driving 
of  automobiles  to  and  from  fraternity  parties.  This  has  entailed 
some  discomfort  upon  the  students  but  it  was  found  so  difficult  during 
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the  previous  year  to  enforce  the  regulation  fairly  that  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  look  after  these  matters  thought  it  wise 
not  to  give  such  permission  this  year. 

There  have  been  violations  of  the  regulation  and  the  violators 
have  been  penalized,  in  most  cases  the  penalty  being  dismissal  for 
at  least  one  semester. 

So  long  as  we  enforce  the  rule  regularly  we  win  the  respect  and 
commendation  of  both  the  students  and  their  parents.  Whenever  we 
become  lax  we  are  subject  to  criticism  as  I  feel  we  should  be.  The 
rule  still  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  public.  I  have  had  no  com- 
plaints from  parents  this  year.  Colleges  generally  are  considering 
the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  or  have  already  adopted  one  similar  to 
ours. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  housing  of  students  is  changing  rapid- 
ly. We  have  at  the  present  time  much  less  congestion  than  we  have 
had  in  years  and  less  necessity  of  congestion  at  all.  Where  too  many 
students  are  still  crowded  into  one  house  the  condition  arises  because 
of  their  desire  to  be  near  the  campus.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
more  empty  rooms,  and  in  many  cases,  more  good  rooms  which  are 
empty  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  campus,  than  has  been  true  for 
ten  years  or  more.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  building  program 
which  fraternities  and  sororities  and  private  individuals  have  carried 
on.  There  have  been  built  within  the  last  year  or  are  now  under  con- 
struction more  than  twenty-five  fraternity  or  sorority  houses  with 
a  housing  capacity  of  more  than  a  thousand  students. 

Many  of  these  houses  are  too  large  and  too  expensive  and  involve 
both  large  numbers  on  the  chapter  roll  and  an  increased  monthly 
house  bill  in  order  that  the  house  may  be  maintained.  Some  houses 
are  carelessly  financed,  and  the  organizations  are  consequently  very 
likely  to  get  into  trouble.  We  could  help  materially  in  keeping  these 
organizations  democratic  and  in  establishing  such  a  building  program 
as  would  make  it  possible  for  a  student  of  moderate  means  to  afford 
to  belong  to  a  fraternity.  Many  of  our  organizations,  without  ad- 
ministrative restraint,  are  building  so  extravagantly  that  it  may  soon 
be  true  that  only  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  well-to-do  or  the  rich 
can  afford  fraternity  membership.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  when  this 
is  true. 
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Newman  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  been  opened  during  the  last  year,  houses  350.  The  Granada,  also 
a  private  dormitory,  takes  care  of  more  than  100  men.  The  old  places 
which  were  occupied  by  these  students  are  available  for  new  organi- 
zations or  for  the  use  of  private  individuals  as  rooming  houses. 

There  is  little  need  at  the  present  time  for  the  University  to  relieve 
housing  conditions  for  men.  There  are  at  present  four  dormitories 
for  men  near  the  campus — College  Hall,  Illini  Hall,  The  Granada, 
and  Newman  Hall. 

Our  organizations,  practically  all  of  which  have  in  mind  building 
within  a  few  years,  if  they  have  not  yet  done  so,  will  for  a  long  time 
take  care  of  the  housing  condition  in  a  better  and  cheaper  way  than 
the  University  can  possibly  do.  We  are  under  obligations,  also,  to 
the  citizens  of  the  two  communities  who  have  housed  our  students,  in 
most  cases  pretty  comfortably,  and  who  would  be  seriously  crippled  in 
many  cases  if  we  should  take  over  the  housing  of  men. 

We  have  been  considerably  disturbed  for  the  last  few  years  over 
the  fact  that  many  undergraduates  are  going  into  apartments  which 
are  without  supervision.  We  have  almost  invariably  had  trouble  with 
this  situation.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loafing  and  the  results 
have  almost  never  been  satisfactory  either  scholastically,  socially,  or 
morally.  A  number  of  institutions  are  prohibiting  their  students  from 
lodging  in  apartments,  the  last  to  take  this  action  being  Harvard 
University.  Exceptions  are,  of  course,  made  for  married  students  and 
for  students  of  more  mature  judgment  than  the  average  undergradu- 
ate. 

MC  KINLEY  HOSPITAL 

As  in  previous  years,  I  have  during  the  past  year  been  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  McKinley  Hospital.  It  has  in  many 
ways  been  a  satisfactory  year,  and  in  other  ways  not.  So  far  as  the 
health  of  the  students  is  concerned  we  have  had  relatively  little  illness. 
Possibly  the  rapidity  with  which  we  isolate  students  with  suspicious 
illnesses  and  the  care  with  which  physical  examinations  are  carried 
on  has  accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  this. 

We  have  had  no  epidemic  of  any  sort  and  very  few  cases  of  in- 
fectious diseases  like  measles,  mumps,  chicken  pox,  diphtheria,  and 
smallpox.  For  this  reason  the  number  of  hospital  days  of  attendance 
has  been  reduced  somewhat. 
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We  need  a  somewhat  better  equipped  laboratory.  I  have  written 
you  before,  also  with  reference  to  the  buying  of  an  X-ray  machine. 
This  machine  is  to  be  used  in  making  the  examinations  of  sprains, 
fractures,  and  such  things  resulting  from  accidents  or  athletic  ac- 
tivities. We  are  losing  patients  regularly  whom  we  could  readily  take 
care  of  but  whom  the  physicians  send  to  other  hospitals  because  we 
are  not  properly  equipped  to  make  the  required  examination. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

As  our  attendance  increases  the  request  for  financial  assistance  from 
students  increases  proportionately.  Perhaps  I  might  say  because  of 
economic  conditions  in  certain  places  at  this  time  the  requests  have 
increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  attendance. 

We  have  been  helped  a  good  deal  during  the  past  year  by  the 
money  made  available  through  the  Carter-Pennell  and  Russell  Loan 
Funds.  The  former  loan  fund  is  open  only  to  those  in  agriculture  or 
scientific  and  technical  courses.  If  the  University  has  any  influence 
over  those  persons  who  contemplate  leaving  legacies  for  loan  fund 
purposes  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  legacies  be  left  with  as  few 
restrictions  as  possible.  We  have  some  funds,  for  example  the  Over- 
seas Fund,  which  are  of  little  help  to  us  because  the  restrictions  are 
so  great  that  we  find  very  few  people  who  can  qualify. 

The  legacy  of  Mr.  Russell,  a  part  of  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able this  year,  has  been  of  material  help  and  we  have  ended  the  year 
having  been  able  to  act  favorably  on  almost  all  of  the  applications 
that  have  been  presented.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  money  coming 
from  the  Carter-Pennell  and  Russell  Loan  Funds  we  should  have  been 
very  badly  off  this  year. 

MORAL   CONDITIONS   AND   DISCIPLINE 

During  the  last  year  the  moral  conditions  in  general  have  been  good 
in  and  about  the  campus.  We  have  detected  relatively  few  viola- 
tions of  good  order  and  good  conduct.  We  cannot  evade  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  drinking  among  our  undergraduates.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  there  is  less  than  there  has  been,  and  I  am  sure  if  we  could 
control  certain  conditions  which  exist  in  the  two  cities  there  would 
be  still  less. 

The  number  of  disciplinary  cases  which  we  have  had  during  the 
past  year  has  not  increased  and  perhaps  aggregates  less  than  1  per 
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cent  of  our  total  enrollment  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  severe  form 
of  discipline. 

We  have  managed  in  the  office  for  the  last  few  years  the  affairs 
of  the  Hospital  Association.  The  membership  in  this  association  has 
gradually  increased.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  the  membership  com- 
pulsory we  would  cut  down  the  amount  of  illness,  but  I  presume  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  so. 

ORGANIZATION 

Undergraduate  organizations  are  increasing  rapidly,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  attendance  at  the  University  increases.  The  tendency 
toward  the  development  of  professional  organizations  is  greater  than 
the  tendency  toward  the  forming  of  social  organizations,  and  this 
tendency  I  think  is  not  the  best.  We  have  tried  to  discourage  the 
forming  of  too  many  so-called  professional  organizations,  for  these 
interfere  a  good  deal  with  the  progress  and  successful  operation  of  a 
social  organization.  When  a  member  of  a  social  organization  joins 
a  professional  organization  and  takes  up  his  residence  with  that  or- 
ganization during  either  of  the  last  two  years  he  reduces  the  efficiency 
of  the  social  organization  to  which  he  belongs. 

Our  social  organizations  are  growing  too  large  and  are  building 
too  large  houses.  The  ability  of  the  undergraduate  to  manage  an 
organization  whose  membership  goes  beyond  thirty  is  very  seldom 
found.  The  large  organization  grows  heterogeneous  and  lacks  unity 
and  develops  factions  and  so  only  in  a  small  degree  subserves  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  organized. 


OFFICE  OF  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Maria  Leonard) 

This  year  the  Dean  of  Women  has  met  almost  weekly  with  small 
groups  of  University  women  numbering  from  fifty  to  two  hundred, 
establishing  contacts  which  helped  considerably  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  office.  A  friendly  letter  from  the  Dean  to  each  new 
student  was  also  sent  by  the  Registrar,  at  the  time  the  permit  to 
enter  the  University  was  sent.  Two  lectures  were  given  to  the  fresh- 
man women  during  the  freshman  registration  period  on  Illinois  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  and  scholarship.    Several  times  during  the  year 
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the  Dean  spoke  to  the  first  council  of  Woman's  League  and  in  each 
case  secured  their  cooperation  in  whatever  project  she  placed  before 
them. 

Three  times  during  the  year  the  group  of  forty-five  chaperons  of 
sororities  and  organized  houses  for  women  met  with  the  Dean  of 
Women.  The  Dean  held  several  meetings  for  the  new  chaperones 
which  took  the  shape  of  forums  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
college  year.  I  wish  to  commend  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
chaperons  and  the  earnest  endeavors  they  are  putting  forth  in  the 
home  life  of  women  students  in  the  organized  houses.  A  town  house- 
mother's booklet  was  sent  to  each  twin  city  home  which  houses  Uni- 
versity women.  One  or  two  meetings  this  year  were  held  in  which 
the  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  having  the  housing  in  charge  spoke 
to  the  housemothers  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University. 

Sorority  presidents  were  addressed  twice  in  regard  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  directing  the  social  and  academic  life  of  the  girls 
in  their  organizations.  Many  of  them  have  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  influence  of  these  talks  in  arousing  a  sense  of  responsibility 
regarding  their  positions  as  heads  of  organizations.  The  presidents 
who  will  serve  as  heads  of  their  sororities  next  year  were  addressed 
as  a  preparation  for  their  work  beginning  in  September,  1928. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  class  attendance  this 
year  as  shown  by  our  records,  with  a  decreasing  number  of  requests 
for  excuses  for  absence.  Our  office  averages  not  more  than  three  ex- 
cuses a  day  for  absences  other  than  illness. 

The  good  scholarship  of  the  University  women  on  the  Honors 
Day  program  of  the  year  was  gratifying.  Although  only  31  per  cent 
of  students  in  the  University  are  women,  42.8  per  cent  of  the  students 
honored  on  the  bronze  tablet  were  women.  In  the  senior  class,  49  per 
cent  of  the  students  honored  for  superior  scholarship  and  42.3  per 
cent  of  the  students  honored  for  high  scholarship  were  women.  Women 
students  in  other  classes  did  not  do  so  well. 

Seventeen  of  the  thirty-three  sororities  were  awarded  honors  for 
having  an  average  above  the  general  average  of  all  University  stu- 
dents for  the  two  semesters  preceding  the  Honors  Day  convocation. 
Seven  organized  houses,  including  the  Woman's  Residence  Hall  and 
the  West  Residence  Hall,  and  seven  groups  of  the  Woman's  Group 
System  were  similarly  honored. 
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Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  freshman  honorary  organization,  which  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1924,  and  has  since  been 
established  in  four  sister  universities,  proves  a  real  incentive  to  fine 
scholarship.  Forty-six  freshman  women  were  elected  this  year  for 
having  an  average  half  way  between  A  and  B  or  above. 

During  the  past  year,  an  average  of  320  women  have  been  housed 
in  the  residence  halls,  958  in  sororities,  126  in  church  houses,  51  in 
cooperative  houses,  928  in  approved  rooming  houses  and  440  with 
parents.  Thus  50  per  cent  of  the  women  students  lived  in  organized 
houses  during  the  year  and  a  similar  number  in  town  homes. 

The  three  cooperative  houses  have  accommodated  fifty-one  women 
students.  The  cooperative  plan  involves  an  equal  division  of  work 
and  expenses,  the  girls  managing  everything  under  the  supervision  of 
the  chaperon,  who  assists  in  buying  and  budgeting. 

There  has  been  less  demand  for  rooms  in  town  homes  this  year, 
apparently  for  two  reasons:  (1)  more  parents  are  moving  to  the 
Twin  Cities  to  educate  their  children,  and  (2)  the  capacity  of  sorority 
houses  has  been  increased.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  fewer 
students  have  lived  in  town  houses  this  year. 

Thirty-four  social  sororities  provided  accommodations  during  the 
second  semester  for  928  University  women,  or  33.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  undergraduate  women.  Twenty-six  of  these  houses 
are  owned  by  the  sororities  or  their  alumnae  associations;  the  re- 
maining eight  sororities  lived  in  rented  houses. 

Mother's  Day  was  celebrated  the  week-end  of  May  11-13,  1928, 
when  the  students  of  the  campus  were  hosts  to  their  mothers.  The 
attendance  was  unusually  large,  especially  at  the  Mothers'  Associa- 
tion meeting  on  Saturday  morning  in  the  Smith  Memorial  Hall.  An 
official  souvenir  program  listing  all  events  of  the  week-end  was  an  in- 
novation which  was  well  received  this  year. 


COMPTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  Lloyd  Moret) 

The  Comptroller's  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  published 
in  full  as  a  separate  document.  For  convenience  this  abstract  is  given 
here. 
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INCOME 

The  total  income  of  the  University  from  all  sources  for  the  year 
1927-28  was  $7,730,843. 

The  gross  expenditures  of  the  University  for  all  purposes  for  the 
year  were  $7,262,951. 

State  appropriations  made  up  $5,722,113  of  this  sum,  of  which 
$4,530,000  was  for  operation,  maintenance  and  equipment,  and  $1,192,- 
113  for  new  buildings  or  additions  to  buildings.  The  latter  figure  rep- 
resents the  amount  expended  during  the  year  out  of  the  1927-29  bien- 
nium  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  buildings.  Income  from  Federal 
grants  for  the  year  amounted  to  $396,997.  Income  from  student  fees 
amounted  to  $851,141  and  income  from  sale  of  products  and  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources  $453,298. 

Income  of  residence  halls,  hospitals  and  other  service  enterprises 
amounted  to  $143,730.  Income  of  Trust  Funds  for  special  purposes 
amounted  to  $163,563,  including  additions  to  permanent  endowments 
totalling  $51,506. 

The  sources  of  revenue  for  State  appropriations  mentioned  above 
were  as  follows: 

From  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  two-thirds  of  one  mill 

for  the  support  of  the  University $2  625  000 

From  the  General  Revenue  of  the  State 3  097  113 

Total $5  722  113 

EXPENDITURES 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  University  for  all  purposes  and  from  all 
funds  during  the  year  1927-28  amounted  to  $7,262,951.  Of  this  sum, 
$5,568,383  was  expended  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  $1,473,- 
649  for  capital  purposes.  Of  the  expenditures  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance, $3,747,055  was  paid  for  salaries  and  $1,821,328  for  other 
expenses.  Expenditures  for  capital  purposes  included  expenditures  for 
land,  new  buildings,  and  improvements,  and  expenditures  for  purchase 
of  new  equipment,  books,  etc.  Expenditures  from  Trust  Funds  totalled 
$88,638,  and  expenditures  for  residence  halls,  student  hospital,  etc., 
totalled  $132,281. 

Expenditures  are  classified  under  the  following  headings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  State  Finance  Act: 
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Operation  and  Maintenance 

Salaries   of   instructional,   and   scientific,    administrative, 

and  clerical  staff $3  747  055 

Wages  of  regular  and  irregular  mechanical  and  unskilled 

service,  and  irregular  clerical  service 640  197 

Office  Expense — postage,  stationery,  office  supplies,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph 64  858 

Printing  and  Publications — forms,  blanks,  letterheads,  and 
publishing  of  monographs,  bulletins,  catalogs,  and  cir- 
culars   119  700 

Travel  of  employees  or  other  persons  on  University  busi- 
ness and  subsistence  and  transportation  of  employees 
temporarily  in  the  field  on  agricultural  or  other  experi- 
mental work 71  745 

Operation — consumable  materials  for  class  work,  research, 

and  operation 634  587 

Repairs  of  property  and  equipment 285  608 

Miscellaneous 4  633 

Total (5  568  383) 

Capital 
Land,  Buildings,  and  Improvements — the  purchase  of  land, 
the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  of  additions  to  buildings, 

and  improvements  other  than  buildings $1  088  199 

Equipment — apparatus,  five  stock,  furniture,  machinery, 

books,  and  permanent  illustrative  material 385  450 

Total (1  473  649) 

Trust  Funds 88  638 

Service  Enterprises 132  281 

Grand  Total $7  262  951 


Expenditures  by  Departments 

A  statement  of  expenditures  by  colleges  and  other  divisions  of  the 
University  follows.  This  statement  shows  the  expenditures  from  spe- 
cific appropriations  made  to  these  various  divisions  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  classification  does  not  represent  an  exhibit  of  the  total 
expenses  of  each  division,  since  the  expenses  of  General  University 
Administration  and  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Physical 
Plant  are  shown  in  lump  sums  and  are  not  herein  distributed  to  the 
various  colleges,  and  the  expenditures  as  given  for  the  various  colleges 
do  not  show  the  cost  of  service  rendered  by  one  college  to  another. 
The  figures  are  also  gross  expenditures;  in  certain  instances  consider- 
able amounts  of  income  arise  directly  from  the  departmental  opera- 
tions. 
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Summary  of  Expenditures 
General  Administrative  Offices  and  General  University 

Expense $  388  616  00 

General  University  Library  Operation  and  Additions ...  221  870  00 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant,  Urbana 

and  Chicago 762  063  00 

Instruction  and  Research  in  the  various  Colleges  and 

Schools 3  599  688  00 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  .  $1  053  404  84 

School  of  Journalism 23  048  58 

College   of   Commerce   and   Business 

Administration 190  283  95 

College  of  Agriculture1 501  328  18 

College  of  Engineering 548  258  35 

College  of  Law 82  562  28 

College  of  Education 153  496  75 

Graduate  School 83  844  30 

School  of  Music 56  567  82 

School  of  Library  Science 19  296  27 

Summer  Session 108  909  04 

College  of  Medicine  (Chicago) 411  202  03 

College  of  Dentistry  (Chicago) 117  572  09 

School  of  Pharmacy  (Chicago) 103  182  97 

Physical  Welfare 125  643  89 

Military 21  086  91 

Research  and  Investigation  in  the  Exper- 
iment Stations  and  Bureaus  of  Re- 
search    704  918  00 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 560  092  60 

Engineering  Experiment  Station 92  722  70 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 21  789  73 

Research  in  Athletics2 10  477  26 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 19  836  13 

Extension  work  under  United  States  Smith-Lever  Act..  .  233  307  00 

Land,  buildings,  and  Extension  of  Physical  plant 1  131  570  00 

Trust  Funds 88  638  00 

Service  Enterprises 132  281  00 

Total $7  262  951  00 

STORES  AND  SERVICE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ENTERPRISES 

Transactions  of  University  storerooms  and  service  departments  are 
accounted  for  separately  through  revolving  accounts.     A  substantial 

includes  Creamery  and  Cafeteria  Gross  Expenditures  of  $118,477.44. 
'Paid  by  Athletic  Association. 
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stock  of  various  kinds  of  materials  needed  constantly  by  the  Univer- 
sity is  maintained  in  the  various  storerooms,  purchases  of  which  are 
made  in  maximum  quantities  and  therefore  at  lowest  possible  prices. 
Total  purchases  for  the  year  1927-28  amounted  to  $364,534,  stock 
issued  to  departments  amounted  to  $378,554  and  the  inventory  of 
stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $99,243. 

The  operation  of  University  storerooms  is  not  included  in  the  state- 
ments of  budget  income  and  expenditure  of  the  University,  materials 
purchased  through  storerooms  being  entered  as  expense  of  the  various 
departments  upon  withdrawal  from  stock  for  actual  use  or  con- 
sumption. 

ENDOWMENT   FUNDS 

The  endowment  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  under  the  Federal  Land 
Grant  Act  of  1862  now  totals  $649,012.91,  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Income  on  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum  is  paid  the  University  by  the  State  out  of  its  general 
revenue. 

The  total  permanent  endowment  funds  from  private  gifts  on  June 
30,  1928  was  $460,307  distributed  as  follows: 

Professorial  and  Lectureship  Endowments $114  686 

Student  Loan  Endowments 169  704 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Prize  Endowments 84  486 

Miscellaneous 91  431 

Total $460  307 

Additions  to  endowment  funds  during  the  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  Gifts: 

Carter-Pennell  Loan  Fund $26  864 

E.  A.  Wallace  Memorial  Scholarship  Endowment 9  992 

Total (  36  850) 

From  Income 14  650 

Grand  Total $51  506 


EXPENDABLE  TRUST  FUNDS 


The  total  income  of  expendable  trust  funds  for  the  year  was  $112,057, 
and  the  total  expenditure  $88,638. 
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New  funds  established  during  the  year  were: 

Horse   Association   of   America,   Animal   Genetics   Laboratory 

Assistantship $  540 

Cooperative  Investigation  of  Boiler  Furnace  Refractories 600 

Cooperative  Investigation  of  Cast  Iron  Pipe 4  900 

Cooperative  Investigation  of  Detonations  in  Gas  Engines 1  000 

Mazelite  Trust  Fund  for  Tests  on  Mazelite 5  000 

Utilities  Research  Commission — Fissures  in  Steel  Rails 2  400 

Utilities  Research  Commission — Quality  of  Enamel  Baked  in  Gas- 
Fired  Furnaces 1  750 

Utilities  Research  Commission — Prevention  of  Corrosion  from 

Flue  Gases 1  900 

Utilities  Research  Commission — Water  Treatment  for  Ice  Making  2  000 
Utilities  Research  Commission — Methods  of  Heating  Asphalt  in 

Containers  with  City  Gas 1  500 

National  Duroc  Record  Association  Scholarship  Fund 250 

Total $  21  840 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  number  of  student  loan  funds  is  now  fourteen  and  the  total  loan- 
able principal  of  all  funds,  on  June  30,  1928,  was  $169,704,  an  in- 
crease of  $64,743  during  the  past  year.  The  sources  of  this  increase 
are  as  follows: 

Marcus  Russell  Fund  which  was  established  in  1926  but  did 

not  become  available  for  loans  until  the  past  year $  25  427 

Addition  to  Carter-Pennell  Fund 33  987 

Income  of  other  funds  added  to  the  funds 5  329 

Loans  numbering  304  and  amounting  to  $50,210  were  made  during 
the  past  year,  and  payment  on  loans  amounting  to  $22,759  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year. 

PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Property  and  equipment  of  the  University  at  June  30,  1928,  consisted 

of  the  following: 

Total  Cost 
June  SO,  1928 

Land — 2298  acres,  including  a  farm  of  1237  acres  and  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  farms  of  688  acres $  1  564  568 

Improvements    other    than    Buildings — Including    service 

lines,  pavements,  walks,  lighting  system,  etc 803  003 

Buildings — The  original  cost  including  cost  of  additions, 
consisting  of  74  University  buildings,  37  farm  build- 
ings, and  13  houses  being  used  temporarily  for  tenant 
purposes 14  381  242 
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Uncompleted  Buildings — Including  expenditures  to  date 
on  account  of  buildings  and  improvements  under  con- 
struction or  in  contemplation 324  435 

Library — Cost  of  books,  etc.,  to  date 1  618  440 

Movable  Equipment 3  534  852 

Total $22  226  540 


Of  the  above  total,  $19,955,209  represents  expenditure  of  State 
Funds,  while  $2,271,331  represents  the  amount  acquired  from  funds 
representing  gifts  from  individuals. 

Land  acquired  during  the  past  year  includes  the  following  items: 

1  Improved  lot  in  College  Place  Addition  to  Champaign. 
.24  acres  south  of  Military  Barns  (Sherwood  tract). 
.39  acres  south  of  Military  Barns  (Nogle  tract). 

208.27  acres  farm  land  in  Urbana  Township,  Champaign  County  (Percival 
tract). 

1  Improved  lot  at  1105  W.  Nevada  Street,  Urbana,  (Noyes  Property). 

2  Improved  lots  at  1009  and  1011  S.  Fifth  Street,  Champaign,  purchased  and 

donated  by  the  Athletic  Association  for  an  Ice  Skating  Rink  site. 

3.62  acres,  formerly  street  in  College  Place  Addition  to  Champaign,  received 
from  the  City  of  Champaign  for  a  strip  of  1.58  acres  to  be  used  for  Greg- 
ory Drive. 

.11  acres  along  interurban  right  of  way  in  Champaign  for  a  strip  of  .30  acres 
along  interurban  right  of  way  in  Urbana  to  be  used  as  a  switch  track. 

STADIUM  FUND 

The  accounts  of  the  Memorial  Stadium  Fund  arising  from  subscrip- 
tions of  individuals,  of  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  custodian,  are 
kept  in  the  Business  Office.  The  total  receipts  of  the  fund  on  June  30, 
1928,  were  $1,738,490,  the  expenditures  $1,736,011,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,479  on  that  date. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  past  year  this  office,  as  in  previous  years,  has  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Illini  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Also,  the  Comptroller  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Star  Course 
Board  and  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Union.  The  office  has  also  received 
and  disbursed  the  funds  of  various  student  organizations  supervised  by 
the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations  and  Activities. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT  AND 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Architect  and  Superintendent, 
James  M.  White) 

My  report  for  the  past  year  may  be  presented  under  the  following 
headings:  physical  plant  operation;  physical  plant  extension — (a) 
grounds  improvements,  (b)  new  buildings,  (c)  additions  to  present 
buildings,  (d)  campus  extension;   room  assignments;   and  fire  report. 

PHYSICAL   PLANT   OPERATION 

The  routine  operation  of  the  physical  plant  has  continued  for  the  past 
year  without  much  increase  in  cost  or  change  in  personnel.  Because 
the  heads  of  divisions  have  grown  into  their  jobs,  detailed  supervision 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  year  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
one. 

The  labor  payroll  for  the  year  was  $502,088.71.  This  includes 
operation,  physical  plant  extension,  some  new  building  work  and  job 
order  work  for  the  educational  departments  and  for  our  affiliated  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Athletic  Association,  faculty  clubs,  Christian 
associations,  Illinois  Union,  Ulini  Publishing  Company,  etc.  The  job 
orders  numbered  2,046  and  totalled  $181,094.11. 

Stock  purchased  for  the  physical  plant  storeroom  cost  $110,444.59 
and  as  the  last  inventory  was  $43,908.06,  the  stock  is  turned  over 
about  three  times  a  year  which  is  quite  a  business  in  itself. 

Forty-two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons  of  coal  cost- 
ing $129,621  was  burned  during  the  year  as  against  41,963  tons  costing 
$131,961  the  year  previous.  The  cost  per  ton  at  the  boilers  for  the 
coal  was  $3,005.  This  low  cost  is  partly  due  to  the  burning  of  some 
cheap  coal  that  had  been  in  storage  for  some  time.  The  coal  actually 
purchased  during  the  year  was  39,245.35  tons  at  a  total  cost  of  $121,- 
025.45  or  $3.08  per  ton  at  the  Boiler  House.  Considerable  of  this  was 
high  grade  coal  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  4,000  tons  in  storage.  Less 
than  0.5  per  cent  of  last  year's  purchases  came  from  outside  Illinois. 

Our  physical  plant  operation  account  of  $635,000  was  closed  out 
with  an  overdraft  of  $1,157.50,  which  is  about  0.2  per  cent. 

There  have  been  a  few  minor  adjustments  of  wages  but  the  only 
one  of  importance  was  the  changing  of  the  grounds  men  to  an  eight 
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hour  day  at  the  same  daily  wage.  Union  wage  scales  are  again  pretty 
well  stabilized  and  construction  and  operating  costs  will,  for  some  time 
in  the  future,  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  volume  of  work. 

PHYSICAL   PLANT   EXTENSION 

Grounds  Improvements 

The  grading  of  the  new  Parade  Ground  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  year.  A  fifteen  foot  cinder  track  with  stone  jumping 
hurdles  has  been  constructed  on  the  south  half  for  the  cavalry  classes. 

Gregory  (North)  Drive  has  been  cut  through  and  cindered  from 
First  Street  to  Sixth  Street  and  Sixth  Street  has  been  extended  straight 
south  to  connect  with  it.  Gregory  Drive  now  extends  from  Mathews 
Avenue  to  First  Street. 

Two  parking  areas  have  been  built,  one  near  the  New  Agricultural 
Building  and  one  near  the  Commerce  Building  in  the  endeavor  to  keep 
parked  cars  off  of  the  campus  drives. 

New  Buildings 

Out  of  the  1927-29  legislative  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  new 
buildings,  three  units,  each  costing  $500,000  are  being  erected.  These 
are  the  third  or  south  unit  of  the  New  Library,  which  is  virtually  a 
duplicate  of  the  second  or  Armory  Avenue  unit,  an  addition  to  Lincoln 
Hall,  and  a  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  located  north  of  the  Bone- 
yard  on  an  area  formerly  occupied  by  the  Men's  Varsity  tennis  courts. 
Plans  and  specifications  for  all  these  structures  were  prepared  in  my 
office. 

The  Firemen's  Training  Tower  is  a  new  structure  on  the  campus 
which  was  erected  out  of  a  special  fund  appropriated  to  the  Illinois 
State  Firemen's  Association.  It  is  located  just  south  of  the  Illinois 
Power  and  Light  Company  right  of  way  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
Street.  The  building  was  completed  in  time  to  be  used  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  June  19-22. 

The  Athletic  Association  has  been  granted  permission  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  build  an  ice  skating  rink  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Street 
and  Armory  Avenue  and  plans  for  it  are  now  in  progress.  The  Ath- 
letic Association  has  purchased  and  deeded  to  the  University  two  addi- 
tional lots  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street  to  supplement  the  area 
assigned  by  the  University  for  this  structure. 
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Additions  to  Present  Buildings 

During  the  past  year  the  Athletic  Association  has  added  to  the  gen- 
eral recreational  facilities  of  the  campus  by  finishing  the  West  Great 
Hall  of  the  Stadium  for  basketball,  hand  ball  and  volley  ball.  The 
Hall,  50  by  512  by  28  feet  high,  was  floored,  a  suspended  ceiling  put 
in,  and  a  partition  added  to  divide  the  Hall  from  the  stands  on  the 
east  of  this  space.  This  improvement  provides  five  basketball  courts, 
which  are  equivalent  to  eight  hand  ball  courts.  The  cost  was  approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

The  University  came  into  possession  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
property  on  July  1,  but  not  until  after  the  property  had  been  damaged 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  fire.  A  satisfactory  settlement  with  the 
insurance  company,  plus  a  $15,000  appropriation,  has  furnished  the 
means  for  carrying  out  the  plan  to  remodel  and  furnish  this  house  and 
connect  it  to  Davenport  House  to  provide  a  larger  residence  hall  unit. 
The  capacity  of  Davenport  House  will  be  increased  from  twenty-six 
to  fifty-three  girls  by  the  addition  of  this  house  and  the  one-story 
connecting  link. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Armory  Addition,  the  Military  Depart- 
ment vacated  the  Armory  Annex,  the  temporary  wooden  structure  to 
the  east  of  the  Armory,  and  that  building  was  remodeled  for  the  use 
of  the  University  bands.  The  east  fifty-three  feet  of  the  building  was 
detached  and  swung  around  to  the  south  making  a  practice  room 
53  by  45  feet  in  size.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  utilized  for 
offices,  store  rooms,  property  rooms,  library,  etc.  The  building  is  now 
known  as  the  Band  Building. 

A  special  appropriation  of  $15,500  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  North  or  Physical  Plant  Garage,  and  the  South,  or 
Farm  Mechanics  Garage,  in  order  that  all  University  cars  might  be 
brought  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Supervising  Architect, 
who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  housing,  custody,  and  maintenance 
thereof.  A  thirty-six  foot  unit  on  the  North  garage  provides  addi- 
tional shop  space  and  increases  its  capacity  for  eight  additional  cars; 
the  South  garage  capacity  is  increased  to  thirty-six  cars,  which  is 
double  its  present  capacity.  A  tank  is  to  be  provided  which  will  hold 
10,000  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Property  damage  and  public  liability  insurance  will  be  carried  on 
all  cars,  and  every  person  driving  a  University  car,  whether  as  a  reg- 
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ularly  licensed  chauffeur  or  an  employee  of  the  University,  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  physical  examinations  in  vision  hearing,  and  nervous 
reaction  to  be  given  by  the  University  Health  Service. 

The  fiSt  floor  of  the  east  wing  of  University  Hall  and  three  offices 
along  the  north  side  of  the  building  have  been  assigned  to  the  School 
of  Journalism  for  the  coming  year.  The  work  of  remodeling  this  space 
is  under  way  and  when  completed  the  School  of  Journalism  will  be 
well  housed. 

Campus  Extension 

With  the  purchase  of  the  Davis  and  Meyers  properties  in  College 
place,  which  was  necessary  to  consummate  the  plan  to  develop  a  new 
military  drill  field  west  of  Fourth  Street,  the  way  is  now  open  for  the 
pavhig  of  North  or  Gregory  Drive  from  Fourth  Street  to  First  Street 
and  this  improvement  will  probably  be  made  during  the  present 

™The  Percival  farm  of  208.27  acres  was  purchased  in  January,  1928 
Part  of  this  land  is  especially  suited  for  the  work  m  agronomy     This 
extends  the  farm  lands  of  the  University  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south 
of  the  Stadium  on  the  First  Street  road.  Sherwood 

Two  small  properties  on  Maple  Avenue,  known  as  the  Sherwood 
and  Nogle  properties,  have  been  purchased,  which  leaves  on  y  the  Lego 
property  o?  about  the  same  area  and  value  as  either  of  these  to  be 
acquired  in  the  tract  south  of  the  Cavalry  Barns. 

The  Noyes  property  has  been  acquired  to  complete  the  site  nee- 
essary  for  the  next  Residence  Hall. 

ROOM  ASSIGNMENT 

The  occupancy  of  the  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects  Building  has 
further  eased  up  our  crowded  conditions  and  for  the  first  time ,m  years 
we  have  had  some  free  space  but  it  has  been  north  of  Green  Street 
The  moving  of  seminars  from  Lincoln  Hall  to  the  New  Library  will 
make  a  number  of  excellent  class  rooms  available  m  that  building 

for  use  this  fall.  m  .      jMTY1Q+:P 

Applications  for  rooms  for  special  meetings,  rehearsals,  dramatic 
and  musical  entertainments,  etc.,  are  naturally  increasing  and  some- 
times number  eighty  a  week.  Enlarging  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
chapel  will  make  another  room  available  for  such  meetings. 
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Covering  the  ceilings  of  the  Commerce  Lecture  Room  and  Room 
300  of  the  Law  Building  with  sound  absorbent  material  has  greatly 
increased  the  ease  with  which  speakers  can  be  heard. 

FIRE   REPORT 

There  have  been  three  fires  for  which  the  local  departments  have 
responded — the  Kappa  house,  a  blaze  in  the  Chemistry  Laboratory, 
due  to  distilling  alcohol,  and  the  burning  of  the  sash  piled  in  the  east 
wing,  second  floor,  of  the  New  Architecture  Building.  The  loss  in  the 
Chemistry  Laboratory  was  $75 ;  the  others  were  covered  by  insurance. 

There  were  a  total  of  twenty-one  laboratory  fires  in  the  Chemistry 
Building  but  with  no  damage  of  consequence. 

Five  other  small  fires  were  reported  which  were  put  out  by  work- 
men at  hand. 

Our  total  fire  loss  for  the  year  has  been  under  $1,000. 


REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Registrar,  G.  P.  Tuttle) 

The  total  enrollment  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  academic 
year  was  as  follows: 


Summer  First  Second 

Session  Semester  Semester 

1927  1927-28  1927-28 

Men 1  336  8  870  8  006 

Women 918  3  163  2  988 


Totals  for  preceding  year. .  .       2  116  11810  10  796 

It  will  be  seen  that  enrollment  was  larger  this  year  than  last  year 
during  each  division  of  the  year.  In  the  Summer  Session  there  was 
a  gain  of  138  over  the  previous  session.  There  were  223  more  students 
in  the  first  semester  and  198  more  students  in  the  second  semester  than 
in  the  corresponding  periods  last  year. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  (number  of  different  students 
who  attended  the  University  during  any  of  its  sessions)  was  14,071. 
The  similar  figure  for  the  preceding  year  was  13,731.  There  has  been 
an  increase  over  last  year,  therefore,  of  340.  The  enrollment  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 
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Urbana  Men  Women  Total 

Liberal  Arte  and  Sciences 2  249  2  230  4  479 

Commerce 1  811  118  1  929 

Education 658  375  1  033 

Engineering 1  760  8  1  768 

Agriculture 523  145  668 

Music 37  98  135 

Journalism 31  21  52 

Total  undergraduates 7  069 

Law 382 

Library 4 

Graduate  School 641 

Deduct  duplicates (15) 

Toto.1,  Urbana,  Winter  Session 8  081 

Summer  Session,  1927 1  267 

Deduct  duplicates* (583) 

Net  Total,  Summer  Session 684 

Total,  Urbana 8  765 

Chicago 

Medicine 467 

Dentistry 188 

Pharmacy 607 

Graduate  School 46 

Deduct  duplicates (21) 

Total,  Chicago,  Winter  Session 1  287 

Summer  Session,  1927 69 

Deduct  duplicates* (62) 

Net  Total,  Summer  Session 7 

Total,  Chicago 1  294  52  1  346 

Total  in  University,  1927-28 10  059  4  012  14  071 

TotaU,  1926-27 9  745  3  986  13  731 

Per  cent  of  increase,  1927-28 3.2  0.6  2.4 

ENROLLMENT,   NEW   STUDENTS 

As  indicated  above  14.071  different  students  have  attended  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  year.  Of  these.  8.599  had  attended  the  University 
previously  and  5.472  were  admitted  this  year  for  the  first  time.  New 
students  in  the  Summer  Session  numbered  482,  in  the  winter  sessions 
at  Urbana,.  4.607.  and  in  the  winter  sessions  in  Chicago,  383. 

During  the  regular  college  year  885  new  students  were  admitted  to 
the  undergraduate  colleges  at  Urbana  (including  the  College  of  Law) 
with  advanced  standing  as  follows:    Less  than  thirty  semester  hours, 
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*Summer  Session  students  also  registered  during  following  -winter  session. 
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203;  sophomore  standing,  286;  junior  standing,  351;  and  senior 
standing,  45. 

Forty-four  students  were  admitted  to  the  Library  School  on  the 
basis  of  degrees  taken  elsewhere.  One  hundred  forty-six  students  were 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  bachelor's  degrees 
taken  elsewhere  and  fifty-eight  entered  after  taking  the  master's 
degree  at  other  institutions. 

In  Chicago  fifteen  new  students  were  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  College  of  Medicine,  six  in  the  College  of  Dentistry,  and 
three  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  INTRANTS  ARE  RECEIVED 

This  year  during  the  winter  sessions  4,607  new  students  were  admitted 
in  regular  standing  in  the  Urbana  departments  (excluding  unclassified 
students  and  students  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School).  Of  this 
number  66.72  per  cent  came  from  high  schools,  3.29  per  cent  from 
academies,  6.46  per  cent  from  junior  colleges,  4.43  per  cent  from 
normal  schools  and  18.95  per  cent  from  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; .15  per  cent  were  admitted  by  examination.  In  other  words, 
this  year  70.16  per  cent  of  our  new  students  in  the  undergraduate  and 
professional  schools  and  colleges  at  Urbana  have  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity from  secondary  schools  or  through  entrance  examinations  and 
29.84  per  cent  have  come  from  institutions  giving  advanced  work. 

UNDERGRADUATE   SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  number  and  value  of  undergraduate  scholarships  in  use  for  the 
academic  year  1927-28  and  for  the  summer  session  of  1927  has  been 
as  follows: 

Session  Number  of  Scholarships  in  Use      Money  Value 

Urbana      Chicago      Total 

Summer  Session,  1927 954         954        $12,870 .00 

First  Semester,  1927-28 951  267        1  218  46,797 .50 

Second  Semester,  1927-28 877  261        1  138  41,635 .00 

The  total  money  value  of  scholarships  for  the  year,  including  the 
Summer  Session  of  1927  is  therefore  $101,302.50.  This  is  $3,124.50 
more  than  the  value  of  scholarships  for  the  preceding  year. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF   STUDENTS'   PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS 

The  occupations  of  students'  parents  or  guardians,  for  those  students 
registered  at  the  University  during  the  winter  sessions,  are  as  follows: 
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Agriculture 

Artistic    Professions    (Artists, 

Authors,  Actors,  etc. ) 92 

Professional      (Law,     Medicine, 

Teaching,  etc. ) •  1  177 

Scientific  Professions  (Engin- 
eers, Chemists,  etc. ) 305 

Business 4  962 

Government  Service 394 

Railroading 347 

Skilled  Laborers 1  625 

LTnskilled  Laborers. 196 

Retired 136 

Occupation  not  given 305 

Total 11  400 


Urbana 

Chicago 

Departments 

Departments 

Total 

1  861 

73 

1  934 

132 


101 


1  309 


47 

352 

511 

5  473 

42 

436 

32 

379 

365 

1  990 

49 

245 

25 

161 

53 

358 

1  338 


12  738 


OFFICE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITOR 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Visitor,  H.  A.  Hollister) 

The  work  of  high  school  visitation  for  the  year  has  been  conducted  by 
the  three  members  of  the  inspecting  force  of  the  Office  of  the  High 
School  Visitor,  in  cooperation  with  the  two  inspectors  from  the  Office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  number  of 
schools  visited  for  accrediting  by  the  University  representatives  was 
260,  while  representatives  of  the  State  department  visited  195  schools, 
a  total  of  455  high  schools  visited  for  accrediting. 

The  total  number  of  schools  now  accredited  by  the  University  is 
699,  of  which  576  are  public  schools  and  123  private  schools.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  twelve  over  last  year.  The  following  analysis 
of  accrediting  will  indicate  more  fully  the  action  taken: 

Schools  granted  renewals  of  accrediting 384 

New  schools  accredited 26 

Schools  on  which  action  was  suspended 22 

Schools  dropped 12 

Schools  visited  but  not  recommended 11 

The  High  School  Conference  was  held  November  17,  18  and  19, 
1927,  with  an  attendance  of  3,746;  of  these,  3,565  were  exclusive  of 
the  University  attendance.    There  were  680  high  schools  represented. 
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Of  the  seventeen  sections  the  largest  was  the  English  group  with  a 
registration  of  661;  the  second  largest  was  the  principals'  or  admin- 
istration group,  with  525  in  attendance. 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  H.  E.  Cunningham) 

The  University  Press,  through  the  Print  Shop,  has  handled  1,686  print- 
ing jobs  since  July  1,  1927.  This  includes  the  President's  Report,  138 
pages,  1,200  copies;  Student  Directory,  356  pages,  5,000  copies; 
Announcement  of  Courses,  147  pages,  12,000  copies;  Board  Minutes, 
840  pages  (including  index),  2,000  copies;  Alumni  News,  466  pages, 
6,000  copies;  Weekly  Calendar,  150  copies;  The  Studies  in  Social  Sci- 
ences; forty-three  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  cir- 
culars, 1,168  pages,  236,700  copies;  seven  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
bulletins,  308  pages,  17,250  copies;  eight  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search bulletins,  481  pages,  38,000  copies;  thirteen  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  bulletins,  606  pages,  66,500  copies;  High  School 
Visitor's  Report,  12  pages,  2,000  copies;  Proceedings  of  High  School 
Conference,  336  pages,  1,600  copies. 

The  total  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  expenses,  as  shown  in  the 
Comptroller's  Report,  was  $90,510.21.  Of  this  amount,  $50,777.96  was 
charged  for  labor  and  materials,  exclusive  of  paper.  The  main  addi- 
tion to  equipment  during  the  year  was  an  Intertype  machine,  replacing 
another  type-setting  machine.  The  regular  staff  of  the  Press,  including 
the  Print  Shop,  consisted  of  twenty-three  people  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  Director,  the  Superintendent,  an  editorial  assistant,  two 
proofreaders,  a  clerk,  a  bookkeeper,  two  type-setting  machine  opera- 
tors, a  Monotype  operator,  four  compositors,  four  pressmen  and  help- 
ers, and  five  bindery  workers. 

The  Press  has  handled  also  the  editorial  work  on  the  Annual 
Register  and  the  routine  editorial  work  on  the  University  Studies,  and 
has  been  the  distributing  agent  for  the  general  publications  of  the 
University. 


COMMUNITY  ADVISER 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Adviser,  R.  E.  Hieronymous) 

The  extent  to  which  the  Community  Adviser  is  brought  into  contact 
with  many  parts  of  the  State  through  the  institutions  and  agencies 
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striving  to  make  better  communities  in  which  to  live  is  shown  in  part 
by  the  number  and  nature  of  the  meetings  attended.  During  the  past 
year  fifteen  community  meetings  and  eighteen  association  of  com- 
merce, Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  other  service  club  gatherings  were  at- 
tended. Addresses  or  talks  were  given  in  thirty-eight  high  schools, 
including  a  number  of  Commencement  addresses.  The  Adviser  ad- 
dressed eleven  women's  clubs  and  parent-teacher  associations  and  lec- 
tured in  five  county  teachers'  institutes.  Brief  conferences  were  held 
with  committees  or  small  groups  in  eighty-five  different  communities. 

In  going  to  and  from  appointments  and  from  one  appointment  to 
another,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  make  calls  and  visits  that  prove 
helpful.  Many  editors,  superintendents,  heads  of  organizations  and 
institutions,  representatives  of  the  legislature,  and  others,  are  reached 
in  this  way.  Such  contacts  have  been  made  in  fourteen  communities. 
Through  the  Illinois  Conference  on  Public  Welfare,  sixteen  of  the 
State  charitable  and  penal  institutions  were  visited.  In  addition,  the 
Adviser  attended  twenty-seven  State-wide,  regional  and  national  as- 
semblies, all  held  in  Illinois  except  two,  and  was  present  at  sixty-three 
gatherings  of  miscellaneous  character. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  as  Community  Adviser,  three  events 
have  taken  time  and  have  been  significant  in  establishing  helpful  con- 
tacts: 

The  Illinois  Conference  on  Public  Welfare  for  1927  was  held  in 
Joliet,  October  17-21.  In  preparation  for  the  1928  conference  at 
Quincy,  September  25-28,  in  addition  to  executive  committee  meetings 
in  Chicago,  Springfield,  and  Urbana,  a  series  of  county  conferences 
have  been  held.  The  general  subject  for  this  year's  meeting  is  the 
Cooperation  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  County  and  the  Community. 
County  conferences,  varying  in  attendance  from  a  dozen  to  seventy- 
five  representatives,  have  been  held  in  about  a  third  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  and  arrangements  are  made  for  about  as  many  more. 

The  unveiling  of  Professor  Lorado  Taft's  Pioneer  Group  at  Elm- 
wood,  his  birthplace,  occurred  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  27.  Pre- 
liminary meetings  were  held  at  Kewanee  and  Galesburg  in  cooperation 
with  local  organizations,  and  at  the  State  Hospital  and  Art  Institute 
in  Peoria  the  evening  of  that  day.  The  exercises  were  attended  by 
many  thousands  of  people.  The  address  of  Hamlin  Garland  attracted 
wide  attention  through  the  Middle  West. 
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The  American  Country  Life  Association  held  its  eleventh  annual 
conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  June  19,  20,  and  21.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  officials  and  delegates  that  the 
contribution  which  the  University  made  to  the  American  Country  Life 
Association  was  in  bringing  together  leaders  and  active  representatives 
of  so  many  of  the  existing  organizations  and  agencies  interested  in 
country  life.  The  Illinois  delegates  in  a  special  session  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  on  the  closer  cooperation  of  the 
various  existing  community  agencies.  The  Community  Adviser  of  the 
University  was  selected  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  other 
members  are  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowen,  editor,  Illinois  State  Journal,  Spring- 
field; Mrs.  H.  W.  Cheney,  editor,  League  of  Women  Voters  Bulletin, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Spencer  Ewing,  former  president  of  the  Illinois  Federa- 
tion of  Home  Bureaus,  Bloomington;  Mr.  A.  D.  McLarty,  secretary, 
Illinois  Municipal  League,  Urbana;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary, 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Springfield;  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Reynolds,  director,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago. 


OFFICE  OF  ALUMNI  RECORDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Keeper  op  Alumni  Records, 
C.  J.  Roseberry) 

During  the  year  the  number  of  addressing  machine  plates  in  the  Office 
of  Alumni  Records  has  increased  by  about  twenty  thousand,  acquired 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Alumni  Fund  and  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. These  duplicate  plates  for  baccalaureate  graduates  are  filed 
alphabetically  by  classes,  thus  making  it  possible  to  address  readily 
the  members  of  any  one  class.  The  value  of  this  class  file  has  been 
particularly  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with  which  we  have  taken 
care  of  the  Alumni  Fund  appeals  and  also  of  all  class  reunion  cor- 
respondence. 

The  Alumni  Records  office  now  has  a  total  of  63,000  plates  for 
addressing,  including  the  duplicates  in  the  class  file.  Of  this  number 
about  thirty-seven  thousand  plates  have  been  donated  by  the  Alumni 
Association,  Alumni  Fund  and  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  usual  addressing  plates  have  been  added  to  our  existing  list 
during  the  years,  including  1,725  for  baccalaureate  graduates  in  June, 
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August  and  October,  1927,  and  February,  1928,  134  for  recipients  of 
graduate  degrees  at  Urbana  and  170  for  graduates  at  Chicago,  or  a 
total  of  2,029. 

The  key  or  master  file  of  all  graduates  and  former  students  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty  thousand,  the  class  file  of  baccalaureate 
graduates,  the  graduate  file  and  the  geographical  file  have  been  kept 
up  to  date  as  closely  as  possible. 

More  than  five  thousand  inquiries  have  been  made  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  lost  alumni  and  former  students.  More  than  two 
thousand  addresses  have  been  found  in  this  way. 

Approximately  six  hundred  thousand  addresses  have  been  printed 
by  the  addressing  machine,  not  including  the  impressions  made  for 
records  work.  This  is  an  increase  of  185,000  impressions  over  the 
previous  year.  More  than  370,000  pieces  of  mail  have  been  addressed 
from  our  plate  lists  and  more  than  200,000  other  addresses  have  been 
printed  for  various  purposes,  other  than  for  records. 

The  increasing  number  of  requests  from  University  departments 
for  alumni  addresses  gives  assurance  that  this  office  is  being  recog- 
nized more  and  more  as  the  clearing  house  for  information  about 
alumni  and  former  students.  We  have  frequently  checked  mailing 
and  address  lists  for  University  departments  and  organizations. 

The  Alumni  Directory,  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
its  meeting  in  February,  1928,  is  under  way  and  will  be  pressed  to 
completion  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  accuracy.  Infor- 
mation blanks  have  been  mailed  to  33,241  alumni  and  former  students. 
Of  these,  7,212  have  already  been  returned  and  1,011  have  sent  their 
orders  with  checks  for  a  copy  of  the  Directory  when  issued.  Ap- 
proximately 80,000  names  will  be  included  in  the  Directory,  34,000 
of  which  will  be  addressed  by  plates  and  the  balance  by  hand. 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  Frank  C.  Baker) 

The  result  of  the  year's  activities  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
shows  the  completion  of  one  major  exhibit  series  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  several  teaching  exhibits. 


EXHIBITS 

The  synoptic  exhibit  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  completed  by 
the  addition  of  the  birds  and  mammals.  The  birds  are  arranged  to  show 
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the  chief  diagnostic  features  of  the  twenty-nine  higher  groups  repre- 
sented. The  eggs  and  nests  are  also  exhibited  to  show  variation  in 
structure  and  habits.  Each  order  is  represented  by  one  or  more  skele- 
tons to  show  the  different  features  of  the  bony  framework  of  each 
group.  To  each  specimen  is  attached  a  descriptive  label  giving  a 
concise  account  of  the  bird,  egg,  or  skeleton.  The  higher  groups  are 
also  diagnosed.  All  birds  are  mounted  on  natural  branches,  or  on 
representations  of  the  ground.  By  this  means  it  has  been  possible 
to  discard  the  old  wooden  shelving  and  each  exhibit  now  resembles 
a  framed  picture.  The  old  cases  have  been  repainted  in  lighter  color, 
rendering  the  exhibits  more  artistic,  and  more  attractive.  In  many 
cases,  pictures  from  life  of  the  birds  as  they  appear  in  their  rookeries 
or  other  homes  have  been  added,  making  the  exhibits  of  greater 
interest  and  value. 

As  the  birds  are  believed  to  have  descended  from  the  reptiles,  the 
exhibit  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  early  fossil  birds,  all  of  which 
are  reptilian  in  character,  related  to  some  of  the  extinct  dinosaurs 
which  lived  in  the  Triassic  and  Liassic  periods  of  geological  time.  An 
early  leaping  dinosaur,  Compsognathus,  is  shown  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  these  ancestors.  Reproductions  of  the  types  of 
early  flying  creatures  are  exhibited,  as  the  Archeopteryx  of  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Hesperornis,  a  diving  bird  that  lived  in  the  Middle 
Cretaceous  sea  of  Kansas.  To  further  supplement  this  topic  several 
figures  and  many  descriptions,  taken  from  Heilman's  Origin  of  the 
Birds,  have  been  placed  with  the  exhibit. 

To  show  the  wonderful  changes  of  plumage  during  different  parts 
of  the  year  (seasonal)  and  during  different  stages  of  age,  two  species, 
the  scarlet  tanager  and  the  robin,  are  shown  in  their  various  stages 
of  plumage  in  spring,  summer,  winter.  These  are  examples  of  simple 
and  complex  plumage  changes. 

The  mammals  occupy  ten  case  units  and  all  of  the  sixteen  groups 
are  now  represented  by  mounted  specimens  and  skeletons.  Of  special 
value  and  interest  in  the  mammal  exhibit  are  the  skulls  of  extinct 
species  related  to  the  recent  forms,  collected  several  years  ago  in  the 
Bad  Land  region  of  the  Dakotas  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Wanless  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology.  These  fossil  skulls  enable  the  student  to  com- 
pare the  recent  with  the  extinct  forms  and  thus  see  the  gradual  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  fauna  of  America  during  past  geological 
ages.  Descriptive  labels  and  pictures  help  to  make  this  exhibit  both 
interesting  and  valuable  from  a  teaching  standpoint. 
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An  exhibit  of  the  Naiades  or  pearly  fresh  water  mussels  of  Illinois 
has  been  prepared  and  is  shown  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  museum. 
These  mussels  provide  the  raw  material  for  a  large  part  of  the  pearl 
buttons  of  commerce.  The  collection  is  complete,  showing  the  several 
species  in  different  stages  of  development.  The  exhibit  is  supplemented 
by  a  large  number  of  labels  and  figures,  describing  the  anatomy,  hab- 
itat relations,  method  of  reproduction  and  growth  by  the  aid  of  fishes, 
culture  and  propagation  (fish  farming)  and  methods  of  collecting  the 
shells  for  the  button  industry.  The  exhibit  is  used  by  classes  in 
systematic  zoology,  geography,  and  home  economics.  Accompanying 
this  exhibit  is  another,  illustrating  the  different  processes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pearl  buttons. 

RESEARCH  COLLECTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  work  of  labeling  the  Hinkley  collection  of  Mollusca  has  con- 
tinued, and  the  land  and  fresh  water  species  have  been  completed. 
Material  donated  by  Professor  Frank  Smith  has  also  been  labeled 
and  incorporated  in  the  research  series.  More  than  40,000  specimens 
of  Mollusca  and  2,000  specimens  of  Pleistocene  fossils  have  been 
labeled  and  placed  in  the  research  cabinets. 

The  study  series  of  Mollusca  now  includes  more  than  175,000 
specimens  of  which  about  150,000  are  American.  This  series  is  of 
the  greatest  value  from  a  research  standpoint,  including  type 
material  upon  which  hundreds  of  species  have  been  based,  embracing 
large  series  of  specimens  of  each  species  from  the  original  type 
localities  collected  by  Hinkley,  Ferriss,  Daniels,  and  Baker,  specialists 
in  this  group  of  animals.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  the  land  and  fresh  water  Mollusca  of  North  America,  besides  in- 
cluding unusual  series  of  species  from  South  and  Central  America, 
collected  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hinkley.  Material  forming  the  basis  for 
several  hundred  papers,  as  well  as  several  books,  are  included,  and  are 
identified  by  the  catalog  numbers  of  the  University  Museum.  These 
collections  thus  become  of  great  historical  value  and  importance  for 
future  investigators  who  may  wish  to  revise  the  conclusions  of  the 
authors  of  these  papers.  The  Curator  has  published  seven  papers 
based  on  material  in  these  collections. 

During  his  summer  vacation,  the  Curator  collected  extensively  in 
New  York,  the  New  England  states,  and  Illinois.  Papers  relating  to 
this  work  are  in  preparation  or  in  press  and  will  add  somewhat  to 
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our  knowledge  concerning  the  present  distribution  of  animal  life  in 
these  regions. 

USE  OF  MUSEUM 

The  museum  continues  to  be  in  regular  use  by  classes  from  the  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  by  classes  from  many  near-by  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  other  educational  organizations.  Local  schools  have  visited  the 
halls  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  formerly.  The  Departments  of 
Zoology,  Geology,  Botany,  Entomology,  Sociology,  Psychology,  and 
History,  use  the  exhibits  as  well  as  the  College  of  Agriculture,  indi- 
cating a  wide  use  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  continued  and  largely  increasing  use  of  the  museum  by 
near-by  schools  indicates  that  it  is  becoming  a  large  factor  in  the 
teaching  of  science  in  Central  Illinois,  and  this  should  be  largely  in- 
creased as  the  museum  is  better  equipped  with  exhibits  and  facilities 
for  caring  for  classes.  The  general  attendance  continues  to  increase, 
especially  on  special  University  occasions. 

ACCESSIONS 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  for  the  year  number  9,036,  divided 
among  the  following  groups:  archaeology,  2,052;  fossils,  4,878;  Mol- 
lusca,  1,965;  vertebrates,  31;  invertebrates,  110. 

Forty-eight  lots  were  received  from  thirty-seven  individuals  and 
institutions.  The  most  important  acquisitions  are  the  Mound  Builder 
material  obtained  by  the  University-financed  Moorehead  exploration 
of  the  Indian  mounds  near  Havana,  Illinois  River,  which  include 
copper  ornaments  and  implements,  cut  human  jaws,  split  bears'  teeth, 
pottery  and  other  artifacts,  besides  several  more  or  less  perfect  skele- 
tons; the  articles  of  dress,  pottery,  rugs,  etc.,  representing  the  culture 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  Navajo  and  Pueblo;  a  five-foot  lake 
sturgeon  purchased  from  the  fisherman  who  collected  it  in  Rock  River; 
Pleistocene  fossils  from  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  repre- 
senting the  life  of  this  period  in  Illinois ;  the  fauna  of  Lake  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.,  collected  by  the  Curator.  The  following  rare  or  interesting 
species  have  been  added  to  the  exhibits  by  purchase:  Pangolin, 
Ornithorhynchus,  Hyrax,  EchidnaHoatzin,  small  South  American 
birds  related  to  the  ostrich,  and  several  bats.  Exchanges  have  been 
made  with  several  University  museums,  which  have  added  valuable 
research  material. 
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MUSEUM  OF  EUROPEAN  CULTURE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  Neil  C.  Brooks) 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  of  European  Culture  for  the 
twelve  months  from  May  1,  1927,,  to  April  30,  1928,  was  13,921,  which 
is  111  fewer  than  last  year  but  1,600  more  than  any  year  previous 
to  that. 

The  distinctly  educational  use  of  the  museum  by  University  classes 
and  by  local  and  out  of  town  schools,  shows  a  steady  increase.  The 
automobile  has  made  the  museum  easily  accessible  to  schools  within 
a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  There  have  been  school  groups  from 
Hume.  Tolono,  Decatur,  Homer,  Foosland,  Roanoke,  and  other  places, 
also  from  the  three  local  high  schools  and  some  of  the  grades.  Univer- 
sity classes  made  considerable  use  of  the  museum,  especially  classes 
in  home  economics,  English,  history,  and  art  and  design.  Commence- 
ment and  other  special  events  brought  many  visitors.  There  were, 
for  example,  1,171  visitors  on  the  two  days  of  the  Dads'  Day  week- 
end. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  museum,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  has  had  some  special  exhibit  in  January 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  County  Farm  Bureaus.  This  year 
it  was  an  exhibition  of  Indian  shawls,  lent  by  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Bovey 
of  Minneapolis  through  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  The  exhibit 
lased  only  eight  days  but  it  aroused  much  interest  and  brought  1,490 
visitors  to  the  museum. 

The  larger  part  of  the  museum's  appropriation  had  to  be  spent 
for  new  cases  and  fixtures.  Nevertheless,  some  very  interesting  new 
material  has  been  added  since  the  last  annual  report,  including  eight 
specimens  of  Coptic  tapestry  of  the  fourth  to  seventh  century,  four 
specimens  of  Copto-Arabic  silk  textiles  of  the  tenth  century,  a  few 
fine  textiles  of  more  recent  date,  seven  or  eight  Spanish  weapons  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  secured  through  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  an  old  cannon  model,  and  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  colored  plates  reproducing  Memling's  Scenes  of  Domestic  Life, 
from  the  calendar  of  the  Grimani-Breviary. 

The  museum  has  had  three  gifts,  five  exquisite  Persian  doilies, 
from  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lybyer;  a  fine  old  lace  veil,  from  Mrs.  Ola  Hunt 
of  Sparland,  Illinois;  and  a  box  of  silk  cocoons  with  some  silk  spun 
from  them,  from  Professor  H.  V.  Canter. 
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The  museum  was  given  two  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  This  made  it  possible  to  put  on  ex- 
hibition the  Baudon  Prehistoric  Collection,  which  has  had  to  lie  in  the 
basement  three  years  awaiting  room  to  unpack  it,  and  the  museum's 
collection  of  textiles,  which  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  has 
much  desired  to  have  on  exhibition. 


MUSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Acting  Curator,  H.  V.  Canter) 

The  interest  of  the  previous  year  manifested  in  the  Museum  of  Classi- 
cal Archaeology  and  Art  by  out  of  town  visitors,  neighboring  schools, 
and  the  students  in  residence  has  been  fully  maintained  in  the  year 
just  closing.  Attendance  figures  from  June,  1927  to  June,  1928  show 
more  than  14,000  visitors. 

Partly  because  of  limitations  of  space,  and  partly  because  the 
museum  is  relatively  well  equipped  with  larger  objects  of  illustration, 
additions  for  the  year  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  small  originals 
and  reproductions.  The  originals  include  100  representative  Greek 
coins  from  many  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  her  colonies;  a  terra 
cotta  Goddess  from  Locri;  an  amber  brown  glass  bottle  from  Rome; 
and  a  Roman  green  glass  bottle  with  handle.  The  most  important  repro- 
ductions are  200  electrotypes  of  Greek  coins  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum; a  small  Minoan  Bull's  Head;  and  Girl  with  Hood,  a  bronze 
imitation  of  a  Greek  original  from  400  B.C.  Worthy  of  special  men- 
tion as  an  addition  to  the  artistic  interest  of  the  museum  is  a  work 
on  Byzantine  enamels — Les  Emaux  Bysantine — with  plates  and  re- 
productions. We  have  received  also  continuations  of  Bruckmann's 
Griechische  und  Romische  Portraits,  and  Denkmaler  der  Griechischen 
und  Romischen  Sculptur. 

The  museum  has  on  hand  considerable  material  that  is  either  not 
shown  at  all  or  is  not  effectively  displayed.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Lincoln  Hall  addition  and  more  adequate  space  the  museum 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  still  greater  usefulness  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument.  

ORIENTAL  MUSEUM 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  A.  T.  Olmstead) 
As  a  result  of  his  residence  in  New  York  last  summer,  the  Curator 
was  able  to  secure  personal  contact  with  the  various  dealers  in  an- 
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tiquities  and  to  examine  at  leisure  their  stores.  In  consequence,  it 
was  possible  to  secure  an  unusually  fine  collection  of  small  objects  of 
art  from  the  Near  East. 

Among  the  objects  secured  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

From  Babylonia — An  alabaster  vase  fragment  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  famous  Babylonian  king,  Naram  Sin  of  Agade,  from  near 
the  beginning  of  the  third  pre-Christian  millennium;  a  small  collec- 
tion of  private  letters  from  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  around 
2000  B.C.;  a  tiny  alabaster  figure  of  a  goddess  and  a  male  head  from 
an  inlay  group  in  marble  representing  the  earliest  Shumerian  art,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  pre-Christian  millennium;  an  agate  stamp 
seal  in  the  form  of  a  lion ;  an  archaic  terra  cotta  figure ;  an  enameled 
animal  head. 

From  Assyria — An  important  collection  of  terra  cottas  from  Ashur, 
the  earliest  Assyrian  capital,  including  plaques  with  the  lion  and 
zebu,  the  sea  god  Ea,  Gilgamesh,  the  hero  of  the  well  known  epic, 
and  the  first  known  Assyrian  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  grave  figure, 
bearing  the  cartouche  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Thutmose  III. 

From  Egypt — Two  unusually  fine  bronzes,  of  a  goat  and  of  a 
bull,  a  cynocephalus  in  faience,  and  a  terra  cotta  of  musician  with 
lyre. 

From  Syria — Three  unique  statuettes  of  the  mother  goddess  from 
Horns. 

This  spring,  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Middle  West  Branch, 
met  in  Urbana,  and  made  visits  to  the  museum.  Discussion  of  the 
unpublished  objects  in  the  museum  gave  much  new  information.  Dr. 
Berthold  Laufer,  curator  of  anthropology  in  the  Field  Museum, 
Chicago,  gave  useful  information  concerning  the  Chinese  objects, 
which  in  some  cases  led  to  relabeling.  As  a  result  of  conferences  held 
at  this  time,  the  Curator  has  been  invited  to  publish  the  two  objects, 
one  in  alabaster,  the  other  in  limestone,  from  Kiil  Tepe  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  French  journal  Syria. 

In  spite  of  the  congested  quarters,  numerous  visitors  have  been 
guided  through  the  museum  by  the  Curator  and  use  of  it  has  been 
made  by  various  classes. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  ending  June  30,  1929.' 

The  year  has  been  a  normal  one.  No  unusual  events  have  oc- 
curred to  disturb  our  orderly  operation.  Nevertheless,  steady  progress 
has  been  quietly  made  in  a  number  of  lines.  While  details  are  given 
in  the  reports  of  the  various  deans  and  directors  attention  may  be 
called  here  to  a  few  of  the  more  striking  developments.  A  new  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  study  of  architecture  and  art,  partly  at 
least  from  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Gallery,  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Gregory  Art  Collection,  the  new  Hall  of  Casts  for  Architecture, 
and  finally,  the  highly  successful  work  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, especially  in  design. 

In  chemistry,  Professor  Roger  Adams,  head  of  the  department, 
reports  the  research  activities  of  the  department  have  never  been  so 
broad.  He  states  that  during  the  calendar  year  1928  there  were  pub- 
lished from  the  Department  of  Chemistry  seventy-six  scientific 
articles,  nineteen  semi-scientific  and  popular  articles,  eighteen  book 
reviews,  two  books,  and  two  bulletins,  and  adds  that  this  is  a  de- 
cidedly larger  output  than  that  of  any  other  chemistry  department 
in  the  country. 

Doctor  Walter  Graham  worked  efficiently  in  organizing  the  De- 
partment of  English  Language  and  Literature.  In  his  report  on  the 
work  of  the  year,  he  points  out  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholar- 
ship the  year  has  been  very  successful. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Geology  has  shown  that  the  re- 
adjustments made  in  the  department  have  proven  wise.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  department,  however,  that  geography  needs  to 
be  more  developed,  and  possibly  made  a  separate  department. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Language  and  Litera- 
ture has  been  growing  constantly  stronger  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  A.  W.  Aron.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  enlisted  the  in- 
terest of  the  students  in  a  considerably  larger  degree,  the  average 
attendance  of  the  German  Club  being  more  than  double  what  it  was 
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last  year.  In  addition  he  has  conducted  with  ability  his  section  of  the 
Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  educational  world,  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
great  mathematical  departments  of  the  country.  The  withdrawal  of 
Professor  A.  B.  Coble  two  years  ago  to  an  eastern  university  weakened 
us  temporarily,  but  we  recalled  him  after  one  year  and  have  been 
able  to  retain  him  thus  far  against  competitive  offers.  The  spirit 
shown  by  the  retiring  head,  Doctor  E.  J.  Townsend,  and  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Doctor  R.  D.  Carmichael,  is  the  finest  guarantee  that  the 
work  of  this  department  will  continue  on  its  high  level.  Professor 
Carmichael  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  headship  of  the  depart- 
ment although  busily  engaged  in  his  own  teaching  and  research. 
During  the  year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Division  of  Physi- 
cal Sciences  of  the  National  Council  of  Research  for  a  three-year 
term  beginning  July  1.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  division  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  has  shown  steady  improvement, 
both  in  physical  and  in  educational  matters.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Supervising  Architect,  the  physical  accommodations  of  the  de- 
partment have  been  greatly  improved. 

Professor  E.  T.  Hiller  has  shown  a  fine  spirit  in  undertaking  the 
administrative  work  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  since  the  death 
of  Professor  E.  C.  Hayes.  He  and  his  associates  made  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  prerequisites  and  sequences  of  courses  and  the 
result  is  a  better  gradation  of  courses  in  the  department.  Duplica- 
tions are  largely  avoided  and  there  is  a  logical  process  of  development 
in  the  content.   All  the  members  of  the  department  have  cooperated. 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  has  continued  its  ex- 
periments in  what  is  known  as  audition-pronunciation  tests  in  French 
and  has  experimented  also  with  the  so-called  new  type  of  examina- 
tion. In  the  final  examinations  in  certain  courses  so-called  general 
language  training  examinations,  silent  reading  examinations,  and 
translation  examinations  were  given,  all  of  which  have  been  sug- 
gestive. 

The  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
also  have  had  a  prosperous  year,  showing,  on  the  whole,  steady  im- 
provement in  teaching  and  in  their  general  atmosphere. 
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College  of  Commerce 

The  departmental  work  of  the  other  colleges  has  been  also  marked 
by  steady  progress.  In  the  College  of  Commerce  especial  attention 
has  been  given,  as  hitherto,  to  advising  students.  All  freshmen  and 
all  other  students  except  seniors  who  had  difficulty  with  their  work 
were  personally  advised.  Considerable  attention  was  given  also  to 
the  placement  of  graduates  in  positions.  This  work  has  been  re- 
markably successful. 

The  Department  of  Business  Organization  and  Operation  is 
recogized  as  among  the  leading  departments  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  staff  in  accounting  ten  hold  cer- 
tificates as  certified  public  accountants. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  published  six  bulletins  during 
the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  was  that  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, Chicago  as  a  Money  Market. 

College  of  Education 

In  the  College  of  Education  Professor  A.  W.  Nolan  returned  after 
a  leave  of  absence  and  his  return  made  it  possible  to  resume  our 
full  program  of  agricultural  education. 

The  Dean  reports  that  he  is  in  need  of  larger  facilities  for  prac- 
tice teaching. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  continued  to  operate  with 
somewhat  smaller  results  because  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Di- 
rector. However,  five  bulletins  and  three  circulars  were  published 
during  the  year. 

College  of  Engineering 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  no  important  changes  took  place 
excepting  as  noted  before,  the  stimulus  to  the  work  in  architecture. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  architecture 
and  in  mechanical  engineering  but  not  in  the  other  departments.  The 
registration  in  railway  engineering  has  always  been  small  and  fell 
to  thirty-five  from  fifty-two  in  the  preceding  year.  Although  the 
teaching  and  research  in  this  department  have  always  been  good,  the 
small  enrollment  raises  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing it  as  a  separate  department. 
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The  research  and  literary  activity  of  the  engineering  faculty  was 
notable.  During  the  year  eleven  books  were  published,  either  as  re- 
vised editions  or  first  publications,  by  members  of  the  faculty.  In 
addition,  of  course,  many  scientific  articles,  aside  from  the  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station  bulletins,  were  issued. 

The  College  and  its  Station  have  received  many  gifts  during  the 
year  which  are  included  in  the  list  given  elsewhere. 

The  faculty,  as  usual,  gave  several  short  courses,  mostly  in  the 
summer  time. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
erection  of  the  new  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  and  the  expansion 
of  the  space  available  for  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Another  matter  of  special  significance  in  the  history  of  the  year's 
work  was  the  dedication  of  the  building  for  Architecture. 

Agriculture 

The  revised  curriculum  in  general  agriculture  prepared  some  two 
years  ago  is  proving  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  attendance  in  the 
College  is  maintaining  itself,  although  there  was  no  increase  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  College  has  been  well  done.  I  desire  particularly 
to  commend  the  work  of  the  faculty  in  this  as  in  other  colleges  and 
schools  on  the  matter  of  advising  students.  A  standing  committee  of 
this  faculty  is  in  constant  touch  with  students  whose  scholarship  is  not 
up  to  grade  and  advises  them  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires. 
The  extent  of  their  activity  will  be  seen  when  it  is  said  that  they  con- 
ferred during  the  year  with  274  students  and  sent  notices  about  their 
work  to  152  others.  All  students  who  have  shown  deficiencies  have 
been  interviewed  one  or  more  times. 

I  was  much  gratified  also  to  find  that  the  team  representing  the 
College  of  Agriculture  won  the  University  debate,  showing  an  interest 
in  cultural  subjects  broader  than  their  professional  curriculum. 

During  June,  1928,  several  short  courses  and  conferences  were  held 
as  usual  under  the  auspices  of  the  College.  Among  these  were  the 
Farm  and  Home  Advisers'  Conference,  The  Annual  Junior  4-H  Club, 
the  High  School  Livestock  Judging  Contest,  Cattle  Feeders'  Day,  the 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  and  various  other 
meetings.  These  brought  between  six  and  seven  thousand  people  to 
the  University  and  undoubtedly  gave  a  new  interest  in  their  work  to 
manv  of  our  fellow  citizens.    There  was  also  a  Bankers'  Short  Course 
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held  in  November  and  other  meetings  were  held  through  January, 
February,  and  March,  including  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Florists' 
Week,  a  Veterinary  Conference,  a  Garden  Club  Week,  Dairy  Manu- 
facturers Conference,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  has  developed  in  recent  years  one 
of  the  most  important  divisions  of  landscape  architecture  offered  in 
the  universities  of  the  country.  The  curriculum  is  well  developed  and 
the  reputation  of  the  work  is  fine.  I  may  mention  incidentally  that 
one  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1926  won  the  Prize  of  Rome  Schol- 
arship entitling  him  to  three  years  of  study  in  Rome  and  other  Euro- 
pean art  centers.  Such  awards  have  a  certain  significance,  although 
too  much  importance  is  attached  to  them  by  the  public. 

Needless  to  say,  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station  was  continued 
in  the  same  large  and  excellent  way  that  has  manifested  its  career  in 
the  past.  The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  is 
given  at  considerable  length  in  another  part  of  this  report  so  that  I 
need  not  dwell  on  details.  Moreover,  the  report  of  the  Station's  direc- 
tor for  the  year  is  published  separately. 

College  of  Law 

The  most  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  College  of  Law  has 
been  the  installation  of  the  new  requirements  for  admission.  Hitherto 
we  have  admitted  students  on  the  basis  of  two  years  of  college  work. 
By  your  action,  an  applicant  for  admission  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
college  or  university  of  approved  standing,  with  the  exception  that  our 
own  senior  students  are  permitted  to  elect  courses  in  law  to  count 
towards  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  and  at 
the  same  time  to  constitute  the  first  year  of  their  law  course.  It  is 
our  hope  and  expectation  that  this  requirement  will  give  us  a  better 
grade  of  work. 

The  Graduate  School 

The  report  of  the  Dean  shows  that  the  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents coming  to  the  University  is  constantly  increasing.  During  the 
academic  year  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  on  150  stu- 
dents as  against  142  for  the  preceding  year.  The  master  of  science 
degree  was  conferred  on  124  as  against  117.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  was  conferred  on  forty-nine  as  against  fifty  the  preceding 
year. 
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College  of  Medicine 

At  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  we  had  the  usual  difficulty- 
caused  by  the  number  of  students  seeking  admission.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  admit  all  qualified  applicants  because  of  lack  of  space.  To 
remedy  this  situation  as  soon  as  possible  you  introduced  into  your 
appropriation  bill  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  the  erection  of  laboratory 
facilities  for  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  these  new  build- 
ings to  be  on  the  grounds  of  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals. 
This  amount  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  resume  of  the  story  of  the  Re- 
search and  Educational  Hospitals,  showing  the  difficulty  we  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  beginning  in  having  the  original  project  carried  out 
in  good  faith  and  with  reasonable  rapidity.  Obstacles  have  been 
thrown  in  our  way  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  by  people  who  pre- 
sumably had  certain  responsibilities  for  the  progress  of  the  University. 
In  the  spring  of  1928  there  was  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  at 
which  was  introduced  a  bill  to  transfer  the  administration  of  these 
hospitals,  together  with  their  income,  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  your  Board.  This  bill  was  well  on  its  wTay  towards  passage 
but  was  ultimately  defeated,  according  to  my  understanding,  at  the 
request  of  people  some  of  whom  presumably  had  responsibilities  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  University.  This  was  done  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Governor  recommended  the  transfer  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  when  he  called  it  in  special  session. 

The  new  Governor,  Honorable  L.  L.  Emmerson,  in  his  inaugural 
address  in  January,  1929  also  recommended  the  transfer  of  these  hos- 
pitals to  the  charge  of  the  University.  Inasmuch  as  it  seemed  hardly 
courteous  to  a  new  administration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  push  this  matter  until  the  new  officers  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  situation  and  their  duties  and  could  feel  assured  that  no 
proper  interests  of  their  department  were  being  interfered  with,  I 
dropped  the  matter  for  the  time.  However,  the  situation  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Rodney  Brandon,  the  director,  and  myself  and  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  by  mutual  consent  to  study  the  situation 
and  prepare  a  bill  for  introduction  into  the  next  Legislature  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  these  hospitals  to  the  University. 

In  the  fall  of  1928  the  attention  of  the  then  Governor  of  the  State 
was  called  to  the  desirability  of  erecting  a  nurses'  home  in  connection 
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with  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals,  money  for  which  was 
available.  The  purpose  was  to  transfer  the  nurses  from  the  Psychi- 
atric building  in  order  to  make  the  space  which  the  nurses  occupy 
available  for  the  purpose  originally  intended  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Governor  agreed  to  the  proposition  and  the  nurses'  home  is  nearly 
completed.  The  new  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Honorable  Mr.  Brandon,  plans  to  erect  a  service  building  for  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  dining  room  purposes. 

The  Legislature  in  1927  made  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for 
a  building  for  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research.  Efforts  were  made 
by  certain  parties  to  spend  this  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Chicago  rather  than  on  the  grounds  of  the  Re- 
search and  Educational  Hospitals.  This  wrould  have  separated  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research,  which  is  one  of  the  group  of  insti- 
tutes connected  with  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals,  from 
the  University's  control  and  was  opposed  by  your  Board  on  my 
recommendation.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds  and  it  is  well  on  the  way  towards  completion. 

The  services  of  the  College  Dispensary  have  continued  to  be  in 
great  demand.  The  total  attendance  for  the  academic  year  wras  ap- 
proximately 100,000.  This  dispensary,  it  should  be  remembered,  does 
not  belong  to  the  hospitals.  It  is  a  dispensary  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine which  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years  under  our  control. 
Its  maintenance  has  required  the  imposition  of  certain  slight  charges, 
while  every  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  from  the  dispensary 
patients  who  are  able  to  pay  fees  to  private  physicians.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  compete  with  the  medical  profession.  Criticism  of  the 
dispensary  is  sometimes  made  for  the  reason  that  wTe  charge  these 
slight  fees.  We  could  not  afford  to  run  the  dispensary  without  these 
charges.  If  the  services  of  the  dispensary  are  to  be  free  the  dispensary 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  hospitals  and  its  maintenance  should  be 
a  charge  on  the  hospitals  and  not  on  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Considering  the  opposition  that  had  to  be  overcome,  the  original 
project  of  establishing  a  group  of  research  and  educational  hospitals 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
could  have  been  expected.  The  project  was  a  statesmanlike  plan 
and  such  impediments  as  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  develop- 
ment have  come  from  people  of  small  vision,  of  little  appreciation 
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of  the  educational,  medical,  and  social  value  of  such  a  project,  and 
from  those  who  had  selfish  interests  to  serve.  But  such  impediments 
cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  plan. 


College  of  Dentistry 


The  College  of  Dentistry  under  Dean  F.  B.  Noyes  and  his  asso 
ciates  is  making  a  remarkable  progress  in  the  improvement  of  iti 
teaching  and  research.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  entrance  to 
require  two  years  of  preparatory  college  work  is  bound  again,  as  it 
did  in  1921,  to  cut  down  the  attendance  for  a  time. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  research  work  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  this  College. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

As  the  report  of  the  Dean  shows,  this  School  has  shown  a  steady 
growth  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  connection  with  the  Dispensary 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  in  compounding  drugs  under  proper  super- 
vision has  been  invaluable  in  the  training  of  students  and  a  greater 
service  to  the  dispensary.  Dean  W.  B.  Day  deserves  our  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  standards  he  maintains  and  the  excellence  of  his 
administration.  The  teaching  staff  is  of  high  order  and  its  members 
are  representatives  in  their  profession. 

The  Library 

The  University  Library  is  now  housed  in  its  fine  new  building, 
the  third  unit  of  which  was  occupied  not  long  ago.  The  Library  has 
grown  until  it  has  taken  its  place  among  the  first  half  dozen  uni- 
versity libraries  of  the  country.  As  reported  by  the  Librarian,  the 
number  of  volumes  on  May  1,  1929  was  800,330.  The  number  of 
pamphlets  was  164,750;  of  maps,  2,930;  and  of  sheets  of  music,  8,260. 
Most  of  the  seminar  libraries  formerly  in  Lincoln  Hall  have  been 
transferred  to  the  new  Library  and  the  advanced  work  of  the  de- 
partments formerly  using  the  Lincoln  Hall  seminars  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  seminar  rooms  of  the  new  Library.  There  are  still  certain 
departmental  libraries  which  it  is  necessary  to  continue.  Among  these 
are  the  Law  Library,  the  Ricker  Library  of  Architecture,  the  Engi- 
neering Library,  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  the 
Natural  History  Library,  and  one  or  two  others.  Of  course  the  libraries 
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of  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
are  in  Chicago. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  University  has  taken  so 
advanced  a  place  among  the  universities  of  the  country  in  the  matter 
of  its  Library.  Without  a  great  library  the  University  cannot  be 
great.  Scholars  seek  facilities  in  books  and  scientific  equipment  and 
go  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men 

I  might  dismiss  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Men  merely  by  remarking  that  it  was  as  it  has  been  in  other  years. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  excellently  done.  Only  one  who  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  multifarious  activities  of  this  office  and  the  simi- 
lar office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  can  have  any  notion  of  the  pains- 
taking care  and  detail  and  constant  thoughtfulness  for  the  interest  of 
individual  students  that  the  officers  of  this  department  constantly 
show.  No  record  of  their  work  would  be  adequate  which  merely 
describes  their  activities  or  gives  statistics  of  the  number  of  students 
helped.  The  spirit  underlying  these  activities  is,  after  all,  the  main 
thing. 

Certain  matters  in  charge  of  this  office  are  of  such  general  interest 
that  they  deserve  separate  mention.  One  of  these  is  the  operation 
of  our  automobile  regulation.  There  have  been  some  violations  of 
the  rule  but  the  number  has  been  small  and  there  is  very  little  op- 
position to  the  rule  now.  It  has  the  hearty  good  will  of  practically 
all  the  parents  who  know  the  reasons  for  it.  The  number  of  permits 
during  the  year  was  161  fewer  than  were  asked  for  the  year  before. 

The  Dean  of  Men  is  also  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  McKinley  Student  Hospital.  In  connection  with  this  I  may 
say  that  Dean  T.  A.  Clark  has,  through  all  the  years  of  his  deanship, 
shown  a  personal  interest  in  the  student  who  is  ill.  No  student  gets 
into  a  hospital  in  either  of  the  cities  in  a  serious  condition  without 
that  fact  being  reported  promptly  by  the  head  nurse  or  some  other 
person  connected  with  the  hospital  to  the  dean's  office  and  one  of 
his  staff  visits  all  the  hospitals  every  forenoon.  I  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  some  remarks  made  by  the  Dean  of  Men  on  morai  and 
social  conditions  in  these  two  towns  which  affect  the  living  and  work 
of  our  students.  He  remarks,  very  truly,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  our  students  indulge  in  an  excessive  social  life  and  that  there  is 
much  time  wasted  in  soft-drink  establishments. 
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Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women 

Dean  Maria  Leonard  has  been  as  successful  as  usual  during  the 
academic  year  under  discussion.  She  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  winning  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  young  women 
under  her  charge  and  has  maintained  the  high  standards  which  she  set 
up  at  the  beginning  of  her  career  here.  Her  duties,  like  those  of  the 
Dean  of  Men,  are  very  varied.  She  supervises  the  living  places  of  the 
young  women,  gives  them  personal  advice  in  their  troubles,  encourages 
them  in  their  efforts,  urges  them  to  do  good  work  and  constantly  keeps 
before  them  high  standards  of  living  and  of  scholarship.  Her  office 
quarters  in  the  Woman's  Building,  like  those  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  are  unduly  crowded.  It  is  time  to  give  some  relief. 
We  should  push  forward  very  rapidly  the  erection  of  the  Woman's 
Gymnasium  so  as  to  remove  the  physical  training  work  of  the  young 
women  from  the  Woman's  Building. 

Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

The  work  of  this  department  has  gone  on  smoothly  during  the  year 
and  has  been  very  efficient.    The  spirit  of  the  department  is  excellent. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  attitude  and  work  of  the  United  States 
Army  officers  assigned  to  this  University.  I  doubt  if  a  better  group 
could  be  found  in  any  other  institution.  Colonel  Charles  W.  Weeks, 
commandant,  and  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  winning  the  regard  of  the  young  men  under 
his  charge,  and  has  aroused  their  interest  and  established  a  standard 
of  work  that  deserves  high  commendation. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  no  officer  of  the  Army  can  be 
assigned  to  the  University  of  Illinois  without  my  approval. 

In  selecting  these  officers  I  try  to  secure  men  who  are  themselves 
graduates  or  former  students  of  universities  besides  being  graduates 
of  West  Point  or  who  have  had  experience  at  other  institutions  as  pro- 
fessors or  assistants  in  their  subject. 

An  audit  of  records  of  Government  property  held  by  the  University 
was  made  by  Major  A.  J.  Maxwell  of  the  finance  department  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  Area  on  November  22,  1928.  The  report  rendered  indi- 
cates that  no  discrepancies  were  found.  All  property,  in  other  words, 
is  fullv  accounted  for. 
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Additions  to  the  facilities  of  this  department  have  been  provided 
by  the  erection  of  an  indoor  rifle  range,  a  new  hay  shed  to  care  for 
forage  and  certain  minor  improvements. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  statement  of  the  Commandant  that  the  atti- 
tude of  students  toward  military  training  has  been  extremely  friendly 
throughout  the  year.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  infractions  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary rules  are  remarkably  infrequent  and  that  there  have  been 
no  cases  of  serious  friction  between  students  and  the  department. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  matter  of  salaries  is  a  subject  of  perpetual  agitation.  Critics  say 
that  schools  of  all  grades  must  have  only  first  class  teachers,  however 
that  term  is  defined,  and  that  they  must  be  paid  salaries  which  will  be 
commensurate  with  those  they  might  get  in  other  occupations.  When 
this  amount  is  mentioned  the  teacher  usually  has  in  mind  the  salaries 
paid  in  the  higher  places  of  other  occupations,  rather  than  their  aver- 
age or  ordinary  salaries. 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  discussion,  we  will  all  agree,  I 
think,  that  salaries,  on  the  whole,  even  now,  are  inadequate  compared 
with  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Not  only  has  the  value  of 
money  fallen,  or  in  other  words  not  only  have  prices  risen,  so  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  much  higher  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
the  scale  of  living  in  this  country  has  also  risen.  An  increase  of  sala- 
ries and  wages  enough  to  make  the  present  income  equal  in  purchasing 
power  to  that  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  would  not  therefore  put  the 
teacher  back  into  the  same  relative  economic  condition  that  he  had 
two  decades  ago.  An  addition  must  be  made  for  the  rise  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

It  is  a  somewhat  strange  fact  that  men  and  women  are  willing  to 
trust  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  their  children  to  poorly  paid, 
and  therefore  probably  more  or  less  inefficient,  instructors  in  schools 
of  all  grades,  but  are  not  willing  to  entrust  their  animals,  when  ill,  to 
any  but  the  most  skilled  experts  they  can  find.  We  will  pay  a  high 
price  for  an  automobile,  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  but  will  begrudge  the  teach- 
er's salary  or  the  buildings  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  proper 
instruction  of  our  children. 

In  the  University  as  in  other  grades  of  educational  institutions  the 
most  important  factor  is  the  teacher.    A  good  teacher  in  a  poor  build- 
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ing  with  meagre  equipment  is  preferable  to  a  poor  teacher  in  a  fine 
building  with  excellent  equipment.  There  is,  of  course,  a  happy- 
medium  as  to  buildings  and  equipment,  but  there  is  a  tendency  at 
times  to  extravagance.  So  long  as  the  public  is  not  willing  to  pay- 
men  and  women  who  would  go  into  the  teaching  profession  on  the 
average  what  they  can  earn  with  their  ability  and  education  in  other 
lines  of  work,  just  so  long  will  they  go  into  other  lines  of  work  and 
the  teaching  profession  will  have  to  be  content  with  those  who  are  on 
the  whole  less  able.  This  statement,  of  course,  is  applicable  prin- 
cipally to  the  great  mass  of  the  teaching  profession.  There  are  sundry 
positions  which  pay  as  well  as  those  who  hold  them  could  expect  to  get 
in  any  other  calling  into  which  they  might  enter  on  salaries.  Of 
course,  it  is  wholly  illogical  to  compare  the  income  of  the  teaching 
profession  with  the  income  obtained  by  manufacturers  and  other  pro- 
ducers who  take  all  the  risks  of  their  business.  The  salaried  man  in 
every  line  is  bound  by  the  very  logic  of  the  situation  to  be  content 
with  less  than  if  he  assumed  the  risks  of  his  business  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  responsibility  that  necessarily  falls  to  the  head 
of  a  personal  business.    This  fact  is  too  often  forgotten. 

However,  whatever  may  be  the  argument  and  the  logic  of  the  dis- 
cussion it  remains  true  that,  on  the  whole,  our  University  scale  of  sala- 
ries is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Nor  are 
even  the  higher  positions  in  our  group  paid  as  well  as  the  higher  posi- 
tions in  several  sister  universities. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  people  in  public  positions 
to  regard  the  salaries  asked  for  university  men  as  too  high  when  com- 
pared with  their  own.  In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  important  positions 
in  public  life  in  this  country  are  poorly  paid.  That  is  no  reason  why 
salaries  high  enough  to  attract  the  most  competent  men  should  not  be 
paid  by  the  public  in  their  universities.  A  half  dozen  really  great  men 
in  a  university  are  worth  all  that  the  public  can  afford  to  give  them. 
As  one  writer  remarked  in  a  current  magazine  some  time  ago  con- 
cerning the  few  "rare  geniuses"  of  the  ages,  "With  less  political  in- 
fluence than  the  sparse  population  of  Nevada  they  have  recast  civi- 
lization through  their  study  and  application  of  the  'great  and  funda- 
mental facts  of  Nature  and  the  laws  of  her  operation.'  They  have 
opened  out  the  heavens  to  depths  beyond  imagination,  weighed  remote 
suns,  and  analysed  them  by  light  which  left  them  before  the  dawn 
of  history.  They  have  moved  the  earth  from  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse to  its  proper  place  within  the  cosmos." 
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The  Middle  West  is  the  heart  of  the  United  States.  On  its  cul- 
tural development,  its  economic  progress,  its  facilities  for  education 
and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  its  people,  depends  the  future 
greatness  of  America.  Illinois  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  institution  of  the  people.  Will  the 
people  of  Illinois  be  content  with  a  university  unable  to  keep  its 
standard  as  high  as  the  standard  of  endowed  institutions?  Will  the 
people  not  rather  insist  that  their  children,  in  this  institution  of  the 
people,  must  have  teachers  of  the  highest  ability,  contributors  to 
knowledge  of  the  first  importance?  Equipment,  as  I  already  remarked, 
is  important.  Able  men  and  women  are  a  necessity. 

Additions 

Additions  to  the  faculty  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  and 
above  were  as  follows: 

Arthur  Wilbur  Clevenger,  A.M.,  formerly  inspector  of  high  schools 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  high  school  visitor. 

Arthur  Byron  Coble,  Ph.D.,  formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics,  who  had  resigned  to  go  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  returned  after  one  year  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Walter  James  Graham,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  English  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  professor  of  English  and  head  of  the 
department. 

Herbert  Woodrow,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  professor  of  psychology  and  head  of  the 
department. 

Merrill  Isaac  Schnebly,  A.B.,  J.D.,  J.S.D.,  formerly  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  visiting  professor  of  law.  (Profes- 
sor Schnebly  was  given  an  indefinite  appointment  as  professor  of  law 
upon  Professor  Philbrick's  resignation). 

Charles  Warren  Weeks,  B.S.,  Colonel,  Infantry,  D.O.L.,  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  and  commandant. 

Lon  L.  Fuller,  A.B.,  J.D.,  formerly  associate  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  associate  professor  of  law. 

Harold  Wright  Holt,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D.,  formerly  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Boston  and  more  recently  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard 
University,  associate  professor  of  law. 
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Marcus  Lee  Hansen,  Ph.D.,  formerly  research  associate  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Washington,  D.C.,  associate  professor 
of  history. 

Henry  Holtzclaw,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  commerce  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  associate  professor  of  economics  for  the  first 
semester. 

Howard  Rice  Thomas,  C.E.,  M.S.,  formerly  testing  engineer  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  Research,  University 
of  Texas,  special  research  associate  professor  of  engineering  materials. 

Edwin  Beale  Doran,  B.S.,  formerly  professor  of  farm  mechanics 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  associate  professor  of  farm  mechanics. 

Eric  Adolphus  Fennel,  M.D.,  formerly  pathologist  of  the  clinic 
at  Honolulu,  T.H.,  associate  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

Alfred  Joseph  Maria,  Ph.D.,  formerly  National  Research  Council 
fellow,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

Livingstone  Porter,  A.B.,  formerly  honorary  traveling  fellow  at 
the  University  of  California,  assistant  professor  of  history. 

Ruth  Mary  Kellogg,  A.M.,  formerly  engaged  in  economic  research 
work  with  the  National  Independence  Conference,  New  York  City, 
assistant  professor  of  home  management. 

Carlos  Isaac  Reed,  Ph.D.,  formerly  associate  professor  of  physi- 
ology at  Baylor  Medical  School,  assistant  professor  of  physiology 
in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

George  Herbert  Smith,  M.A.,  assistant  dean  of  men  for  freshmen 
and  foreign  students. 

Promotions 

Promotions  to  full  professorships  or  to  headships  of  departments 
were  as  follows: 

William  Shirley  Bayley,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  geology  and  head  of 
the  department. 

Charles  Frederick  Hottes,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  plant  physiology 
and  head  of  the  department  of  botany. 

Thomas  Whitfield  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to 
professor  of  English. 

Edward  Chauncey  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to 
professor  of  English. 

George  Lindenberg  Clark,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry. 
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George  Bates  Weisiger,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  J.D.,  from  associate  pro- 
fessor to  professor  of  law. 

Edward  Allen  Boyden,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  anatomy. 

Otto  Frederic  Kampmeier,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  from  associate  professor 
to  professor  of  anatomy. 

Robert  Wood  Keeton,  M.S.,  M.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  internal  medicine. 

Maurice  Lewison,  M.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor  of 
physical  diagnosis. 

Charles  Herbert  Phifer,  M.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  surgery. 

Sidney  Strauss,  A.B.,  M.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  clinical  medicine. 

Resignations 

The  members  of  the  faculty,  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  or 
above,  who  resigned  effective  September  1,  1928,  or  later  during  the 
year,  were: 

Madison  Bentley,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology  and  head  of  the 
department. 

Homer  LeRoy  Shantz,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  professor  of  botany  and  head 
of  the  department. 

(Verna  Brooks,  A.B.,  associate  professor  of  physical  education. 
Sterling  Power  Lamprecht,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  phi- 
losophy. 

Richard  Herman  Jaffe,  M.D.,  associate  professor  of  pathology  and 
bacteriology. 

Avery  Odell  Craven,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  history. 
Vincent  S.  Day,  B.S.,  special  research  associate  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering. 

Deaths 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  or  staff  died  during  the  year : 
Edward  Cary  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  sociology  and 

head  of  the  department,  died  August  7,  1928. 

Victor  Emanuel  Emmel,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  head  of 

the  department,  died  November  7,  1928. 
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Miss  Marion  Sparks,  librarian  in  the  Chemistry  Library,  died 
February  11,  1929. 

Robert  J.  Drake,  B.S.,  assistant  in  athletic  coaching,  died  March  3, 
1929. 

W.  M.  Crouch,  laboratory  helper  in  Botany,  died  September  10, 
1928. 

W.  F.  Kaiser,  storekeeper  in  the  physical  plant,  died  April  2,  1929. 

RESEARCH 

Teaching,  investigations,  and  research  are  the  most  important  duties 
of  faculty  people.  With  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  University  in 
size  and  numbers  has  come  the  increased  activity  along  research  lines. 
From  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  University's  income  goes  into  research, 
along  with  a  like  amount  of  the  faculty  energy.  Where  a  few  years 
back  ten  series  of  important  engineering  investigations  were  being 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  University  and  outside  organizations, 
this  year  there  are  thirty-five.  In  addition,  approximately  sixty-five 
other  important  organized  research  projects  are  being  carried  on  solely 
by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Sixteen  bulletins  and  three 
circulars  were  issued  during  the  year  by  the  Station. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  likewise  greatly  enlarged 
the  scope  of  its  work  to  meet  public  demands  for  service  necessitated 
by  changing  and  advancing  complexities  of  life.  During  the  year  the 
Station  published  nineteen  bulletins  whose  editions  aggregate  123,860 
copies.  In  addition  there  were  published  thirty-four  circulars  with  an 
aggregate  issue  of  266,000  copies.  Moreover,  two  soil  reports  were 
published  in  an  aggregate  edition  of  11,000  copies.  Aside  from  the 
bulletins  and  circulars  prepared  by  members  of  the  Experiment  Station 
a  set  of  educational  and  scientific  articles  to  the  number  of  ninety-one 
were  published  by  the  staff  of  the  various  departments. 

The  research  conducted  by  members  of  several  departments  and 
which  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  during  the  year  is  shown  in 
many  cases  by  their  publications. 

The  number  of  articles  published  by  members  of  the  faculty  during 
the  year,  counting  joint  products  only  once,  aggregate  712.  Similarly, 
the  books  published  were  ninety-six;  original  reviews,  eighty-nine; 
and  book  notices,  170. 

The  importance  of  research  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Without 
it  the  University  could  not  make  progress.     Additions  to  knowledge 
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by  members  of  the  staff  not  only  bring  reputation  to  the  University 
but  give  impulse  to  its  teaching  and  the  improvement  of  its  standards. 
It  is  sometimes  charged  that  there  is  an  incompatability  between  re- 
search and  good  teaching.  We  are  told  by  some  that  a  person  may  be 
a  good  "research  man"  and  not  a  good  teacher  and  the  reverse.  Doubt- 
less there  are  cases  of  the  kind.  It  is  my  own  belief,  however,  that 
they  are  few.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  most  cases  pursuit  of  re- 
search makes  for  good  teaching.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  a  teacher  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  knowledge.  If  in  his  zeal  for  his  research  an 
individual  neglects  his  teaching  that  is  a  matter  for  adjustment.  It  is 
not  a  reason  for  abandoning  research. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  large  number  of  research  projects 
under  way  in  the  departments  of  the  University.  Still  less  is  it  pos- 
sible to  give  an  idea  of  their  importance  to  science  and  to  human  wel- 
fare. Some  people  are  inclined  to  minimize  the  importance  of  research 
or  to  offer  ridicule  on  particular  instances  of  it  because  these  seem  to 
the  critics  of  little  "use."  No  one  can  foretell  of  what  "use"  a  piece 
of  original  investigation  may  be  to  the  world.  It  may  contribute  only 
to  the  cultural  gratification  of  a  few,  or  it  may  be  of  economic  im- 
portance to  a  multitude.  In  either  case  it  is  worth  doing.  The  welfare 
of  mankind  would  not  be  so  far  advanced  as  it  is  were  it  not  for  re- 
search.   This  is  a  trite  remark  but  the  fact  is  too  often  forgotten. 

The  reward  of  the  discoveries  of  new  truth  has  ever  been  inade- 
quate, both  in  the  matter  of  appreciation  and  of  remuneration.  What 
a  comment  it  is  on  the  commonly  accepted  scale  of  ethical  values  that 
iit  is  a  matter  of  praise  for  generous  donors  that  Mme.  Curie  should  be 
given  another  gram  of  that  precious  radium  whose  existence  she  helped 
to  discover  and  whose  use  for  medical  and  commercial  purposes  she  has 
done  so  much  to  promote !  The  praise  is  to  the  donors  rather  than  to 
the  discoverer.  As  one  writer  says,  commenting  on  the  matter,  "We 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking  upon  the  irony  that  requires  a  dis- 
coverer of  radium  to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  others  in  order  that 
she  may  have  enough  to  work  with  for  her  benevolent  objects." 

Scholars  have  been  in  the  main  ready  to  give  their  discoveries 
freely  to  the  world  and  others  have  become  rich  by  their  means.  This 
is  a  point  that  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  by  the  public  when 
requests  are  made  for  appropriations  for  further  research.  The  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  doubtless  have  contributed  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
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of  the  State  than  all  the  appropriations  the  University  has  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Any  statement  of  the  research  activities  of  the  University  woul( 
be  very  incomplete  without  calling  attention  to  the  large  amount  of 
research  carried  on  in  our  Chicago  departments  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  pharmacy. 

COMMITTEE  OX  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS 

The  Committee  on  Appointment  of  Teachers  has  been  operating  for 
several  years  in  assisting  our  graduates  to  secure  positions  in  the 
teaching  profession.  The  chairman,  Principal  L.  W.  Williams  of  the 
University  High  School,  reports  that  there  were  more  calls  for  teach- 
ers than  in  the  preceding  year.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a  large  oversupply  of  applicants  for  teaching  positions  and  that 
there  were  relatively  few  openings  in  the  larger  and  better  school 
systems. 

During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1929  there  were  1,315  requests 
for  recommendation  of  teachers.  Of  these  734  were  from  Illinois  and 
the  rest  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries. 

During  the  year  there  were  964  applicants  enrolled  with  the  com- 
mittee, or  ninety-six  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  265 
got  positions  through  the  directory  of  the  committee  and  144  had  par- 
tial assistance.  Of  the  others  159  decided  not  to  change  their  places, 
or  not  to  teach,  but  to  pursue  their  studies.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  probably  three  hundred  of  the  applicants 
did  not  find  places.  He  states  that  of  those  who  received  assistance 
from  the  committee  the  average  salary  obtained  was  $1,608  and  the 
average  salary  for  beginners  $1,413. 

THE  COMMUNITY  ADVISER 

The  University  through  the  work  of  the  Community  Adviser,  as  the 
title  indicates,  seeks  to  relate  itself  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  State.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  through  the 
institutions  and  agencies  of  the  community  itself.  The  Adviser  is 
brought  into  relationship  with  such  tax-supported  institutions  as  the 
school  and  library  through  teachers  and  librarians  and  members  of  the 
board.  Associations  of  commerce,  service  clubs,  civic  bodies,  women's 
clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  health  and  recreational  organiza- 
tions and  voluntary  agencies  have  various  problems  in  their  plans  to 
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better  the  life  of  the  community.  A  knowledge  of  what  other  com- 
munities have  done  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  is  often  most 
helpful.  This  the  Adviser  gives  to  their  leaders  through  correspond- 
ence, or  to  the  group  by  a  personal  visit  for  conference,  or  a  public 
meeting,  or  both.  In  many  cases  those  seeking  help  are  brought  into 
touch  with  the  proper  expert.  This  may  be  some  professional  man  or 
woman  near  by  or  someone  from  the  University. 

Substantial  improvement  in  the  community  is  developed  from 
within,  not  laid  on  from  without.  Whatever  helps  the  community 
"find  itself"  starts  it  on  the  way  of  solving  its  own  problems  and  de- 
veloping its  own  life.  That  form  of  help  is  best  which  aids  the  com- 
munity in  discovering  its  own  resources,  finding  out  its  own  leaders, 
shaping  its  own  organizations.  The  welfare  of  the  State  as  a  whole 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  wholesome  development  of  the  com- 
munities that  make  it  up. 

Many  communities  are  over-organized.  There  is  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  a  much  needed  activity 
may  be  overlooked  entirely.  An  important  service  in  such  a  case  is  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  harmonious  action.  The  formation  of  a  coun- 
cil or  league  is  frequently  helpful. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  communities  practically  unorganized, 
and  sometimes  no  suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  meetings.  A  little 
guidance  by  the  Adviser  enables  such  backward  communities  to  func- 
tion to  much  better  advantage.  The  school  house  or  a  church  may  be 
improved  and  become  a  serviceable  community  center.  An  inde- 
pendent community  house  seems  more  desirable  in  certain  cases. 

Conferences  with  heads  of  organizations  and  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity are  among  the  most  helpful  activities.  There  is  frequent  op- 
portunity for  personal  calls  on  superintendents  of  city  and  country 
schools,  farm  and  home  advisers,  editors,  ministers,  librarians,  legis- 
lators, executives,  and  business  and  professional  people  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  community  and  in  a  position  to  advance 
plans  for  its  improvement.  All  such  local  representatives  become 
helpful  to  the  University  as  they  learn  of  its  plans  for  bettering  local 
conditions  throughout  the  State. 

In  carrying  on  his  work,  the  Adviser  is  traveling  most  of  the  time, 
attending  meetings  and  making  addresses.  The  subjects  which  he  dis- 
cusses vary  from  agriculture  to  art.  The  extent  of  his  activities  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  he  attended  nine  com- 
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munity  meetings,  seventeen  men's  meetings,  thirteen  meetings  of 
women's  organizations,  two  farmers'  institutes,  two  teachers'  institutes, 
gave  talks  at  twenty-five  high  schools  and  twelve  collegiate  institu- 
tions. In  addition,  he  visited  eleven  state  institutions  and  had  com- 
mittee meetings  or  conferences  with  individuals  seventy-nine  times,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  conferences  with  editors,  farm  advisers,  county  sup- 
erintendents, librarians,  and  others.  These  are  all  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity. He  gave  a  considerable  number  of  addresses  to  organizations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University.  He  also  attended  a  consider- 
able number  of  State-wide  regional  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  a 
large  variety  of  organizations.  He  represented  the  University  at  the 
Illinois  Conference  on  Public  Welfare  and  was,  as  usual,  the  guide  of 
the  Art  Extension  Committee  on  its  tour  from  southern  Illinois.  These 
contacts  are  of  great  service  to  the  University. 

BUILDING  ADDITIONS 

The  third  unit  of  the  Library  building,  the  addition  to  Lincoln  Hall, 
and  the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  for  which  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  Fifty-Fifth  General  Assembly,  were  begun  and  the  first 
of  them  finished  in  the  academic  year  under  report.  The  Materials 
Testing  Laboratory  and  the  addition  to  Lincoln  Hall  were  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  sometime  during  the  academic  year  1929-30. 

The  erection  of  the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  relieved  the 
pressure  on  the  space  of  certain  other  buildings  and  improvements 
were  made  in  existing  buildings  so  as  to  give  much  needed  space  to 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  Fifty-Sixth  General  Assembly  made  appropriations  for  new 
buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  for  the  biennium  ending 
June,  1931  as  follows:  For  medical  and  dental  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment in  Chicago.  SI. 500.000;  for  an  annex  to  our  Chemistry  Building, 
S335.000;  for  a  Woman's  Gymnasium,  $300,000;  for  an  addition  to 
the  Boiler  House  and  equipment,  a  new  deep  well  and  filtration  plant, 
S250.000;  for  the  completion  of  the  cattle  feeding  plant  and  the 
Agronomy  Seed  House,  SI  15.000.  Preparation  of  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  were  immediately  undertaken  and  some 
of  them,  at  least,  will  undoubtedly  be  well  under  way  by  the  spring 
of  1930. 
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GIFTS 

Following  are  the  more  important  gifts  received  during  the  year.  The 
monetary  value  of  the  gifts,  so  far  as  it  can  be  stated  (i.  e. — excluding 
paintings,  portraits,  books,  plant  specimens,  etc.,  on  which  no  money 
value  has  been  placed),  aggregates  $152,000. 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  (sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association), 
the  senior  Classes  of  1923  to  1929,  and  the  Sculptor,  a  bronze  statue, 
"Alma  Mater,"  by  Professor  Lorado  Taft,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1879. 

From  the  Illinois  Canners  Association,  an  offer  to  increase  the  fund 
for  investigations  on  sweet  corn,  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  five  years;   total  $25,000. 

From  the  Ziegler  Coal  Company,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of 
Illinois  coals,  including  preparation  and  washability  tests  and  combus- 
tion tests,  $14,500. 

From  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University,  for  continuation 
of  research  in  athletics,  $8,596.38. 

From  the  Clay  Products  Association  of  Chicago,  for  a  cooperative 
investigation  of  clay  sewer  pipe,  $6,000;  for  a  cooperative  investiga- 
tion of  jointing  materials  for  clay  sewer  pipe,  $2,000;  total,  $8,000. 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  for  research  on  high  pressure  gas 
reactions,  $7,500. 

From  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Ventilating  Association, 
for  continuation  of  the  cooperative  investigation  of  warm  air  heating 
and  ventilation,  $7,100. 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  for  research  work  on  the  organic 
chemicals  for  the  treatment  of  lepers,  $7,000. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission  for  a  cooperative  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  of  heating  asphalt  in  containers  with  city  gas 
so  as  to  obtain  maximum  allowable  heat  transfer  with  minimum 
coking  effect,  $6,000. 

From  Mead  Johnson  &  Company  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fellowship  for  a  clinical  study  of  irradiated 
ergosterol,  $5,300. 

From  the  Ruhm  Phosphate  and  Chemical  Company  and  the 
Thompson  Phosphate  Company,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of 
use  of  phosphate  rock  as  fertilizer,  $750  a  year  each  ($1,500  total) 
for  a  period  of  three  years;   total,  $4,500. 
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From  the  National  Boiler  and  Radiator  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  Illinois  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  for  continuation  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  steam  and  hot  water  heating,  $4,000. 

From  the  Fleischmann  Yeast  Company  of  New  York,  for  a  study 
by  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  effect  of  yeast  on  the  digestive  tract, 
$3,500. 

From  the  Electrical  Engineering  Society,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  student  loan  fund,  $2,600. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  for  a  cooperative  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  of  eliminating  stretching  of  lead  sheaths  in  high 
voltage  cables,  $2,400. 

From  the  Joint  Research  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of  fatigue  tests 
of  metals  at  elevated  temperatures,  $2,000. 

From  the  Eli  Lilly  &  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  a 
fellowship  for  a  study  of  allergy  to  secure  information  about  such  dis- 
eases as  hay  fever,  asthma,  etc.,  $1,800. 

From  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  for  a  renewal 
of  the  cooperative  investigation  of  the  drying  of  clay  wares,  $1,700. 

From  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  for  continuation  of  the 
cooperative  investigation  of  riveted  connections,  $1,700. 

From  the  Research  Committee  on  Boiler  Furnace  Refractories  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  for  continuation  of  the 
cooperative  investigation  of  boiler  furnace  refractories,  $1,545. 

From  the  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educational  Bureau  of  New 
York  City,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of  the  effect  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  soil  and  crops  and  the  most  effective  methods  of  utilizing  such 
fertilizer,  $1,500. 

From  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  for  continuation  of 
the  investigation  of  detonations  in  gas  engines,  $1,200. 

From  the  Illinois  Gas  Association,  for  continuation  of  a  research 
graduate  assistantship,  $1,200. 

From  the  Sectional  Committee  on  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  for  continuation 
of  the  cooperative  investigation  of  cast  iron  pipe,  $1,200. 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  in 
sewage  research,  along  the  lines  of  previous  gifts  of  similar  amounts, 
received  each  year  since  1925,  $1,000. 

From  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  for  renewal  of  a 
fellowship  for  research  work  on  physiological  effects  of  tartrates, 
$1,000. 
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From  the  Tennessee  Products  Company,  for  a  research  assistant- 
ship  in  high  pressure  gas  research,  $1,000. 

From  Mrs.  W.  P.  Kimble,  whose  husband  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1879,  for  a  student  loan  fund,  $1,000. 

From  Mr.  Robert  Allerton  of  Monticello,  "for  a  trip  through  New 
England  by  the  two  juniors  who  stand  best  in  Professor  Newcomb's 
class  in  the  History  of  Architecture,"  $800. 

From  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  for  the  renewal  of 
the  du  Pont  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  $750. 

From  the  Pullman  Company,  to  establish  scholarships  in  agri- 
culture, $750. 

From  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Research  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  for  Dr.  B.  Z.  Rappaport's  work  on  ascariasis,  $300; 
for  Dr.  C.  I.  Reed's  work  on  the  effects  of  phototherapy,  $300;  total, 
$600. 

From  Mr.  Louis  W.  Sipley  of  Philadelphia,  slides  and  descriptive 
material  covering  engineering  topics,  valued  at  $600. 

From  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  for  continu- 
ation of  cooperative  research  in  tests  of  large  rollers,  $540. 

From  Mr.  F.  J.  Plym,  for  furnishing  a  "commons"  or  all-purpose 
room  in  the  Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects,  $500. 

From  the  Western  Electric  Company  of  Chicago  twenty-five  ad- 
justable drafting  tables,  valued  at  approximately  $500. 

From  the  Modern  Coal  Burner  Company  of  Chicago,  one  of  their 
type  A-24  stokers,  valued  at  $350. 

From  Mr.  E.  R.  Bogusch,  formerly  of  the  Witte  Museum,  San 
Antonio,  now  assistant  in  taxonomy,  1,500  specimens  of  Texas  plants, 
valued  at  approximately  $150.  Additional  specimens  were  added  to 
the  Botanical  Herbarium  by  gift,  making  a  total  of  3,149  specimens 
from  such  sources.  Other  donors  were  Dr.  D.  S.  Johnson  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Professor  Urban  of  Berlin,  Germany;  Dr.  Otto 
Buchtien  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  U.  S.  National  Herbarium;  Professor 
F.  L.  Stevens,  Urbana;  Dr.  W.  E.  Manning,  Smith  College;  Mr.  L. 
R.  Tehon,  Urbana;  Mr.  Edward  Teas,  Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  Otto 
Degener,  Honolulu;  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Massachusetts;  the 
Field  Museum  of  Chicago;  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden;  Profes- 
sor William  Trelease,  Urbana;  Mr.  F.  C.  Seymour,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts; Professor  W.  B.  McDougall,  Urbana;  Harvard  University; 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Leningrad,  Russia;  University  Department  of 
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Horticulture;  Mr.  P.  A.  Young  of  Bozeman,  Mont.;  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Seymour  of  the  Farlow  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  Harvard  University. 

From  the  K-G  Welding  and  Cutting  Company,  a  welding  torch 
and  a  cutting  torch  and  regulators,  valued  at  approximately  $125. 

From  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago,  sixty-one  bound  volumes 
of  Hebrew  classics,  including  poetry,  prose,  etc.,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $100. 

From  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  for  an  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  Library  Fund,  $50. 

From  the  Gleason  Gear  Works,  two  models  of  gears,  valued  at 
approximately  $50. 

From  the  General  Electric  Company,  two  110-15,000  volt,  single- 
phase  transformers  of  low  current  capacity,  valued  at  $40. 

From  Mr.  Albert  Penn,  President  of  the  Penn  Electric  Switch 
Company  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  two  Penn  Magnet  Switches,  valued 
at  $20. 

From  students  and  friends  of  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  a  portrait 
of  Dean  Clark. 

From  the  alumni  and  members  of  the  active  chapter  of  Kappa 
Sigma  Fraternity,  a  portrait  of  Director  George  A.  Huff. 

From  faculty,  students  and  alumni  of  the  College  of  Law,  a  por- 
trait of  Professor  Frederick  Green. 

From  Mr.  Leon  Lundmark,  Chicago  artist,  an  oil  painting,  "The 
Open  Sea." 

From  Professor  George  W.  Myers  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
his  library  of  about  700  books. 

From  a  Chicago  physician,  member  of  the  Class  of  1902,  and  one 
time  instructor  in  surgery  (1902-04)  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  his 
professional   library,   consisting   largely   of   surgical   works. 

From  Judge  A.  W.  Summers  of  Eldorado,  forty-seven  volumes  of 
law  books,  including  some  rare  textbooks  and  some  early  Illinois 
township,  city,  and  village  laws. 

From  Mr.  Arthur  Woltersdorf,  250  copies  of  photographs  from  the 
Woltersdorf  Collection,  showing  brick  used  in  German  architecture 
from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  date. 

From  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hays  of  Urbana,  a  collection  of  books  and  other 
literature  on  the  History  of  Education  in  Illinois. 

From  Mr.  Charles  D.  Carey  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  a  jersey  bull 
calf. 
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From  Professor  C.  F.  Hottes,  a  set  of  sixty-six  lantern  slides  illus- 
trating important  subjects  in  German  architecture  and  German  life. 

From  Sigma  Delta  Kappa,  a  large  cup,  on  which  will  be  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  students  who  make  the  highest  scholastic  record  in 
law  in  their  freshman  year. 

From  the  Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  a  self-heating  hog  waterer  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

From  Miss  Barbara  Bayne,  Tree  Historian  of  America,  three 
horse  chestnuts  from  the  Friendship  Tree  at  Bath,  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  a  historical  connection  with  the  lives  of  George  Washing- 
ton, General  Henry  Lee,  and  General  Robert  Brown.  (The  purpose 
of  this  gift  is  to  perpetuate  the  historic  tree  at  Bath). 

From  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  one  copy  of  "Missouri's 
Contribution  to  American  Architecture,"  published  by  the  St.  Louis 
Architectural  Club. 

From  Louis  C.  F.  Metzger,  St.  Louis,  an  original  tracing  of  the 
floor  beam  of  the  Eads  Bridge. 

From  Mr.  H.  A.  Fitch,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Structural 
Steel  Company,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  a  framed  photograph  of  the  arch 
bridge  across  the  Grand  Canyon  at  Lee's  Ferry. 

From  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  colored  photographs  of  several  western  dams. 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

The  spirit  of  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Welfare,  Mr. 
George  Huff,  has  diffused  itself  throughout  all  the  divisions  of  this 
work.  He  is  known,  not  only  to  the  Illini  world,  but  to  the  educational 
world  of  the  country  as  a  man  of  fine  ideals  in  sportsmanship  and  his 
example  has  been  held  up  in  numberless  instances  as  one  for  young 
men  interested  in  athletics  and  physical  education  to  follow.  His 
influence  has  been  widespread  and  incalculable  as  well  as  invaluable. 

The  report  of  the  Director  gives  details  of  the  activities  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  department  during  the  year.  There  are  some 
matters  of  a  general  character  on  which,  however,  it  is  desirable  to 
comment. 

The  tendency  in  educational  institutions  in  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  as  in  the  various  grades  of  government,  is  towards  an 
increase  of  what  would  once  have  been  called  "paternalism."     More 
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and  more  the  public  insists  on  our  giving  attention  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  students  as  well  as  to  their  intellectual  and  character 
development.  This  pressure  accounts  for  the  great  increase  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  of  health  departments,  intramural  sports, 
work  of  the  deans  of  men  in  the  various  directions,  supervision  of 
fraternity  and  rooming  houses,  and  other  matters  of  that  general  char- 
acter. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  had  considerable  anxiety,  at  one  time 
and  another,  about  the  cost  of  new  fraternity  buildings.  I  hear  from 
time  to  time  murmurs,  and  even  complaints,  about  the  burden  on 
active  members  of  various  chapters  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  therefore  of  living.  This  expense  has  to  be  met  by  somebody. 
Aside  from  that,  however,  there  is  the  other  evil,  as  some  people  regard 
it,  of  surrounding  students  with  living  conditions,  housing  and  other, 
more  luxurious  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  or  are  likely  to 
enjoy  after  they  get  out  into  their  active  work  and  have  to  support 
themselves.  There  is  something  to  this  complaint.  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion,  which  I  have  at  various  times  expressed  to  you,  that  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  ought  to  have  a  controlling  voice  on  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  erection  of  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  and  in  their 
operation,  in  the  sense  that  they  should  have  authority  to  insist  on 
proper  study  conditions,  proper  arrangement  of  rooms  and  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  purpose  of  health,  and  an  expenditure  that  will  not 
impose  a  burden  upon  those  who  are  members  of  the  fraternity  or 
sorority.  I  know  that  some  people  take  the  view  that  if  they  furnish 
money  to  erect  a  sorority  or  fraternity  house  it  is  none  of  the  Uni- 
versity's business  how  much  they  spend  on  it,  on  the  theory  that  they 
give  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  active  chapter  so  that  the  operating  ex- 
pense is  not  thereby  unduly  increased.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view. 
Nothing  concerning  the  student's  life  in  the  University  is  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  University,  if  it  affects  his  career  and  work  as  a  uni- 
versity student.  We  owe  a  duty  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  to  the  students,  that  is  far  beyond  the  rights  of  any 
one  to  set  up  what  we  regard  as  unduly  luxurious  standards. 

In  this  connection,  the  Dean  of  Men  in  his  report  calls  attention  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  student  organizations.  Student  social  organiza- 
tions, he  remarks,  have  not  increased  in  number  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  attendance,  the  additions  being  more  largely  what  are 
called  professional  or  honorary  societies.     One  result  has  been  an  in- 
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crease  in  the  membership  of  practically  all  the  social  organizations — 
fraternities  and  sororities.  The  building  of  large  chapter  houses  has 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  membership  in  order  to  meet  expenses. 
But  a  fraternity  or  sorority  with  a  membership  of  forty  or  fifty  is 
more  likely  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  boarding  club  than  the  char- 
acter originally  intended  by  the  organization.  The  original  fraternal 
purpose  is  more  or  less  defeated. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  members  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  in  this  University  during  the  past  year  have 
been  fine,  as  they  always  have  been.  The  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions on  the  whole  have  upheld  well  the  traditions  and  standards  of 
the  University.  Unfortunately,  they  are  subjected  to  too  many  dis- 
tractions and  for  that  reason  the  scholarship  average  is  not  as  high  as 
it  should  be.  That  very  fact  lends  support  to  the  statement  I  just 
made — that  all  of  these  organizations  need  to  be  more  closely  super- 
vised. What  the  members  of  the  active  chapters  need  to  learn  is  that 
their  loyalty  and  duty  is  to  the  University  first,  for  their  own  welfare 
and  that  of  the  State,  and  to  their  individual  organizations  second.  In 
this  connection  resolutions  passed  by  the  Interfraternity  Conference  on 
November  30  are  of  interest  sufficient  to  justify  their  reprinting  here. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  State  University  Presi- 
dents, through  its  Committee  on  Social  Groups,  has  urged  upon 
The  Interfraternity  Conference  the  desirability  of  close  cooperation 
between  university  authorities  and  the  national  organizations  of 
fraternities  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  common  interests ;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  State  University  Presi- 
dents has  inquired  particularly  what  the  attitude  of  The  Interfra- 
ternity Conference  is  on  certain  specific  questions  as  outlined  in  the 
report  of  its  Committee  on  the  meeting  with  the  Committee  of  said 
Association;   be  it 

Resolved:  That  The  Interfraternity  Conference  expresses  its 
deep  appreciation  of  the  cordial  attitude  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  University  Presidents,  and  expresses  its  desire  to  co- 
operate fully  in  any  matter  within  the  province  of  the  college  fra- 
ternity where  The  Interfraternity  Conference  or  any  of  its  Member 
fraternities  can  be  of  real  assistance  to  further  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  college  and  fraternities;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  in  the  opinion  of  The  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence an  undergraduate's  loyalty  to  his  fraternity  need  never  be  in 
conflict  with  the  loyalty  due  his  college;  that  fraternities  share 
with  our  educational  institutions  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
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responsibility  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  their  under- 
graduate members;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  The  Interfraternity  Conference  approves  with- 
out reservation  the  principle  that  university  authorities  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  the  health  and  safety  of  its  student  body 
whether  it  resides  in  dormitories,  in  fraternity  houses,  or  in  board- 
ing houses,  and  that  The  Interfraternity  Conference  urges  upon 
its  Member  fraternities  the  fullest  cooperation  in  carrying  out 
any  university  regulations  designed  to  insure  the  health  and  safety 
of  their  members  living  in  fraternity  houses;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  keeping  fraternity  houses  open  during  vaca- 
tions, unless  in  charge  of  a  responsible  person,  lends  itself  too  easily 
to  conduct  subversive  of  the  standards  of  both  college  and  fra- 
ternity, and  subjects  both  to  unfortunate  criticism. 

Far  more  difficult  than  the  supervision  of  the  activities  of  students 
in  organized  groups  is  the  problem  of  giving  adequate  assistance  to 
the  students  who  are  not  members  of  these  organizations.  The  In- 
dependent Council,  composed  of  students,  has  undertaken  to  do 
several  things  in  the  interest  of  this  unorganized  body.  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  is  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  common  bond  of 
interest  such  as  unites  the  members  of  fraternities  and  sororities.  If 
we  can  find  such  a  common  bond  of  interest  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
organize  them  into  groups  that  will  be  coherent.  The  officers  of  the 
Independent  Council  have  in  mind,  I  think,  principally  arousing  the 
interest  of  these  students  in  what  are  called  University  activities 
and  providing  means  whereby  they  shall  have  their  share  in  such 
activities.  The  spirit  of  the  fraternities  in  assisting  this  movement 
has  been  good.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  result  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort  expended.  Moreover,  there  is  constantly 
at  work  a  factor  which  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  a  permanent 
leadership.  When  a  member  of  the  unorganized  group  shows  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  activity  there  is  a  great  likelihood  that 
he  will  be  invited  to  join  one  of  the  existing  organizations. 

THE  STUDENTS'  UNION 

In  connection  with  this  v/hole  matter  the  organization  and  affairs  of 
the  students'  union  deserve  consideration.  The  Illinois  Union  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  organized 
into  a  corporation,  not  for  profit.  They  have  acquired  certain  property 
on  the  corner  of  Wright  and  John  streets,  although  with  a  heavy 
mortgage.  The  organization  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  general  student 
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body  so  far  as  concerns  such  matters  as  Homecoming,  Dad's  Day, 
and  other  affairs  of  general  interest. 

The  Union  finds  its  financial  road  very  difficult.  Suggestions  are 
made  from  time  to  time  that  the  University  take  over  the  property  of 
the  Union  with  its  large  debt  or  that  they  subsidize  the  Union  or 
that  they  attach  to  the  University  fee  slips  an  additional  coupon 
charging  the  students  as  they  register  a  fee  for  membership  in  the 
Union.  To  the  last  I  have  been  opposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  not  put  the  moral  influence  of  the  University  behind  a  move- 
ment to  require  every  student  to  pay  a  fee  for  membership  in  an 
organization  of  this  kind,  but  that  it  should  be  entirely  voluntary, 
just  as  the  membership  in  the  Hospital  Association  is. 

Some  institutions  furnish  janitor  service,  heat,  light,  water,  and 
repairs  for  their  student  organizations  similar  in  character  to  the  Illi- 
nois Union.  A  few  institutions  collect  a  compulsory  fee  from  all 
students  for  the  support  of  such  a  students'  union. 

The  benefits  of  a  students'  union  in  the  promotion  of  the  general 
activities  of  university  life  are  undeniable.  Whether  these  activities 
are  educational  purposes  in  the  legal  sense  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
doubtful.  I  doubt  the  propriety  and  fairness  of  imposing  on  all  the 
students  a  fee  for  the  support  of  Union  activities  which  only  rela- 
tively few  of  them  participate  in  or  care  for.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
Union  is  wholly  a  student  organization  for  the  promotion  of  student 
activities,  it  is  desirable  to  find  if  possible  some  way  of  assisting  it 
in  its  work  of  this  character  provided  its  facilities  are  then  open  to 
all  male  students  so  far  as  concerns  their  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  University's  contribution. 

STUDENT   LOAN   FUNDS 

The  total  loanable  principal  of  all  student  loan  funds  on  June  30, 
1929,  was  $179,797.76,  showing  an  increase  of  $10,093.34  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Loans  totaling  in  amount  $71,230  were  made  to  380  persons  during 
the  year.  Payments  on  the  principal  were  received  to  the  amount 
of  $27,951.07.  Some  of  the  payments  were  made  in  advance  of  the 
date  when  they  were  due.  These  payments  included  the  final  install- 
ments due  on  155  notes. 

The  distribution  of  these  loans  by  classes  and  sex  was  as  fol- 
lows:   graduate  students  received  6.05  per  cent;   seniors,  43.42  per 
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cent;  juniors,  31.57  per  cent;  sophomores,  17.10  per  cent;  freshmen, 
1.86  per  cent.  Eighty-eight  and  ninety-four  hundredths  per  cent  went 
to  male  students  and  the  rest  to  women. 

The  whole  number  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  929.  Of  these,  sixty-four  were  past  due,  aggregating  6.8  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  and  involving  $8,204.35.  However,  of  these 
sixty-four  loans  only  seventeen  can  be  regarded  as  delinquent.  Fif- 
teen loans  are  in  the  hands  of  attorneys  for  collection,  the  amount 
involved  being  $2,383. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  number  of  these  loan  funds  have 
been  given  to  the  University  with  certain  restrictions.  Some  are  avail- 
able only  to  students  in  certain  colleges,  some  are  limited  to  upper- 
classmen,  etc.  This  is  unfortunate  because  the  money  in  one  fund 
may  be  lying  idle  when  other  funds  have  been  exhausted,  but  the 
former  cannot  be  used  for  applicants  because  they  do  not  meet  the 
restrictions  of  the  donors.  There  would  be  an  advantage  in  having 
donations  of  funds  made  without  restriction,  the  matter  being  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  University  officers. 

ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION 

The  committee  appointed  by  me  to  consider  cases  of  injury  from  acci- 
dents arising  from  the  discharge  of  duty,  in  accordance  with  your 
regulations  and  the  plan  of  the  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 
consists  of  Judge  Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  chairman;  Professor  Lloyd 
Morey,  the  comptroller;  and  Professor  E.  L.  Bogart.  The  committee 
reports  that  the  total  number  of  cases  for  the  year  was  forty-nine.  Of 
the  total  of  forty-nine  accidents  compensated,  sixteen  were  in  agricul- 
ture, seventeen  in  the  physical  plant,  two  in  the  print  shop,  and  three 
in  the  women's  residence  halls.  The  most  serious  of  all  was  in  the 
Department  of  Mining  Engineering  where  one  man  had  an  accident 
resulting  in  the  serious  impairment  of  the  vision  of  his  left  eye.  The 
total  amount  of  compensation,  including  disability  allowance,  was 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  pay  roll  of  all  regular  employees, 
the  amount  being  $5,478.37. 

THE  MCKINLEY  STUDENT  HOSPITAL 

The  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  as  you  will  remember,  gave 
the  McKinley  University  Hospital  building  with  the  initial  equipment 
to  the  University.    Unfortunately,  there  is  no  endowment  for  opera- 
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tion  and  the  income  has  not  always  been  sufficient  to  meet  expenses. 
I  have  informed  you  of  my  opinion  that  to  use  the  money  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  making  up  deficits  in  the  operation  of  a  hospital  for  the 
care  of  sick  students  and  faculty  would  be  a  wrong  use  of  University 
funds.     The  legal  counsel  of  the  University,  both  the  present  one, 
Judge  Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  and  his  predecessor,  Judge  0.  A.  Harker, 
gave  me  their  opinions  to  that  effect.    The  amounts  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  income  of  the  Hospital  have  been  supplied  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  from  surpluses  of  the  Students'  Mutual  Benefit 
Hospital  Association,  that  being  one  of  the  purposes  agreed  on  by  the 
members  and  indicated  in  their  receipts.    However,  this  ought  not  to 
be  relied  on  as  a  permanent  source  of  income.    It  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  get  as  soon  as  possible  an  endowment  fund  for  this  hospital. 
I  am  aware  that  many  colleges  and  universities  support  their  hos- 
pitals by  the  imposition  of  a  fee  for  the  purpose  upon  all  students. 
Private  institutions,  of  course,  can  do  this  without  criticism.    It  may 
be  that  some  publicly   supported  institutions  are   allowed  by  their 
charters  to  do  so.     In  our  case  the  charter  of  the  University  very 
clearly  restricts  expenditures  of  UniVersity  funds  to  educational  pur- 
poses.   There  are  many  incidental  matters  connected  with  educational 
procedure  the  maintenance  of  which  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
students.   However,  many  projects  which  enlist  our  sympathy  cannot 
properly  receive  the  support  of  University  funds.     A  recent  instance 
was  a  request  for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  bronze  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  University  who  died  in  the 
World  War.     The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  ruled  that  this  was 
not  an  educational  purpose.     Yet  we  all  would  like  to  have  such  a 
tablet  erected.    I  earnestly  urge  on  your  Board  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing, as  soon  as  possible,  some  permanent  source  of  revenue  to  supple- 
ment the  income  of  this  hospital. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Hospital  is  a  great  benefit  to  our  students.  A 
report  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  states  that  there  were  1,676 
patients  treated  in  the  academic  year,  1928-29.  The  total  number  of 
patient  days  was  6,964.  Of  the  whole  number  1,665  were  students  and 
faculty  members.  The  other  eleven  admitted  were  residents  of  the 
locality,  it  being  the  policy  to  supplement  the  income  by  the  admission 
of  non-University  people  when  such  admission  would  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  Hospital  by  University  students  and  faculty. 

As  to  the  illnesses  affecting  the  patients,  813  were  the  class  of  influ- 
enza, coryza,  bronchitis,  colds,  etc.     There  were  35  cases  of  scarlet 
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fever,  34  cases  of  mumps,  124  cases  of  infections  of  one  kind  and 
another,  33  cases  of  appendicitis,  150  cases  of  sprains  and  miscellan- 
eous injuries,  and  the  rest  a  variety  of  illnesses  of  lesser  importance. 

COMMENTS  ON  OUR  RADIO  WORK 

The  value  of  radio  in  taking  constructive  talks  and  lectures  to  the 
public  has  been  shown  in  the  past  two  years  by  the  series  of  medical 
and  health  talks  given  by  the  faculty  members  of  the  Chicago  depart- 
ments over  radio  station  WLS,  at  Chicago.  Hundreds  of  requests  for 
copies  of  these  talks  have  been  received  by  WLS  and  turned  over  to 
our  people  in  the  Chicago  departments,  who  in  turn  send  out  mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  the  talks  to  people  requesting  them.  Sometimes  as, 
many  as  125  requests  for  particular  talks  and  frequently  as  many  as 
a  hundred,  have  come  through  the  mail.  Included  in  these  requests 
are  many  from  physicians — some  asking  for  several  copies  to  be  given 
to  their  friends  or  to  patients.  Last  year  the  men  scheduled  to  give 
these  talks  were  skeptical  as  to  their  value,  doubting  whether  any  real 
service  would  be  rendered.  This  year,  with  the  numbers  of  requests 
increasing,  their  attitude  has  been  entirely  different  and  they  are  with- 
out exception  willing  and  anxious  to  perform  their  part  in  making 
their  knowledge  available  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. These  talks  never  exceed  ten  minutes  in  length  and  they  are  so 
written  that  they  can  be  understood  by  everyone.  One  is  given  each 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  from  October  to  June. 

The  use  of  WLS  is  a  clear  indication  of  what  we  should  be  doing 
here  with  our  own  station  and  what  we  could  be  doing  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  broadcast  under  conditions  at  all  comparable  with  those  en- 
joyed by  most  of  the  large  commercial  stations.  When  Mr.  Boetius 
Sullivan  gave  the  University  this  station  several  years  ago  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  father,  the  late  Roger  Sullivan,  he  did  so  with  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  those  who  could  not  or  did 
not  attend  the  University  of  Illinois  to  be  benefited  by  the  many  good 
things  that  are  available  here  on  the  campus — good  music,  educa- 
tional talks  in  practically  every  field  in  which  the  subject  matter  is 
not  too  technical  for  the  lay  mind  to  absorb,  the  proceedings  of  con- 
ventions held  on  the  campus,  athletic  events,  etc., — all  to  go  to  our 
fellow  citizens  through  the  air. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  never  since  the  station  has  been  in  opera- 
tion have  we  been  able  to  reach  any  large  number  of  people,  because 
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the  Federal  Radio  Commission  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  us  a  wave 
channel  assignment  nor  the  necessary  power  with  which  we  can  come 
anywhere  near  covering  the  State  of  Illinois.  There  is  a  bare  possi- 
bility that  we  may  get  a  different  assignment  and  members  of  the 
Commission  have  said  that  they  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  any  changes 
that  are  made  in  this  zone.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  considerable 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  induce  the  Commission  to  see  that  when 
a  change  is  possible  we  get  the  benefit  of  it  rather  than  some  com- 
mercial station. 

The  radio  station,  like  our  other  publicity  affairs,  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wright,  whose  work  deserves  the  highest  commendation. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTED  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  have  found  more  or  less 
difficulty  of  late  in  importing  scientific  equipment  that  cannot  be  had 
in  this  country.  Under  present  tariff  legislation  I  understand  that  the 
customs  authorities  hold  that  such  apparatus  cannot  be  admitted  free 
for  educational  institutions.  The  publicly  supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  a  double  basis  for  claiming  exemption  of  duties  on  such 
apparatus.  One  is  that  they  are  educational  institutions;  the  other, 
lat  they  are  agencies  of  the  State.  Our  legal  counsel  has  prosecuted 
in  the  United  States  Customs  Court  an  action  for  exemption  from  duty 
>n  certain  articles  imported  by  the  University  on  the  latter  ground. 

Customs  officers  deserve  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow  citizens 
|q  their  honest  attempts  to  do  their  duty.  Undoubtedly,  they  find 
ufficient  difficulty  without  criticism  and  opposition  from  parties 
[ffected  by  their  decisions.  I  would  be  among  the  last  to  participate 
ji  any  criticism  of  their  decisions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  them  are 
ound  to  strike  other  people,  particularly  interested  parties,  as  rather 
urious,  and  occasionally  an  officer  goes  out  of  his  way  virtually  to 
ttack  people  or  institutions  who  raise  questions.  An  illustration 
f  a  curious  decision  concerns  certain  old  coins  imported  for  our  own 
mseum.  Our  objection  to  paying  duty  on  those  was  overruled  by  the 
rmted  States  Customs  Court  of  the  third  division.  The  coins  are 
escribed  by  the  appraiser  as  "articles  representing  old  coins  on  one 
de  only,  and  duty  was  assessed  thereon  as  electrotypes  at  25  per 
pnt  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  341,  tariff  act  of  1922."  Old  coins 
reduced  before  there  was  electrotyping  are  classed  as  electrotypes, 
he  classification  illustrates  both  the  difficulties  under  which  the  ap- 
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praisers  sometimes  work  and  the  curious  results  they  are  obliged  some- 
times to  obtain.   I  would  not  say  that  the  classification  made  by  the ' 
appraiser  was  not  the  best  that  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances 
and  therefore  I  have  no  criticism  of  it.   Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting 
and  curious. 

Far  different  is  a  statement  of  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Court  who  gave  a  decision  against  our  protest  in  October, 
1928.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  open  to  the  severest  criticism.  In  his 
decision  the  Justice  made  the  following  remarks: 

"Up  to  and  beyond  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  originally 
adopted,  higher  education  was  entirely  within  the  field  of  private 
enterprise ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  failure  upon  the 
part  of  the  privately  conducted  colleges  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Republic  for  higher  education.  Indeed,  then,  as  now,  they  fur- 
nished instruction  of  better  quality  than  that  furnished  by  State  insti- 
tutions, and  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  higher  educa- 
tional field  without  interference  or  competition  from  the  State  in- 
stitutions, they  might  now  be  furnishing  instruction  at  the  same  or 
even  lower  cost  than  that  furnished  to  the  students  at  the  State  Col- 
leges. Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  would  have  been  the 
fact  when  one  considers  that  private  endowments  have  been  greatly 
discouraged  by  the  support,  of  colleges  by  State  taxation.  There  is 
less  urge  to  bestow  money  for  higher  education  when  funds  for  such 
education  are  available  from  the  State  almost  without  limit." 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  justice  sitting  on  the  bench 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States  went  far  beyond  his  rightful  preroga- 
tives in  thus  attacking  state  universities  and  other  publicly  supported 
educational  institutions,  in  an  official  opinion.  The  offense  committed 
by  the  jurist  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  record  in  the  case 
before  him  was  devoid  of  evidence  upon  the  point  on  which  this 
opinion  was  given,  and  the  dictum  was  not  relevant  to  any  question 
before  the  court. 

A  judge  may,  of  course,  take  judicial  notice  of  certain  historical 
facts.  Justice  Young's  statement,  however,  that  up  to  and  beyond 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  higher  education  was  en- 
tirely private  and  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  Republic,  is  simply 
not  true.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  founded  in  1692,  received 
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as  a  donation  from  the  King  "the  quit-rents  yet  due  in  the  colony, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  pounds."  'Tor  its  further  support, 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  and  a  tax  of  a  penny  a 
pound  was  laid  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  other  American  colonies."1 

"In  1636  the  General  Court  voted  an  appropriation  of  four  hundred 
pounds  for  the  founding  of  a  school,  which,  after  its  first  private 
benefactor,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  received  the  name  of  Harvard 
College."2 

Doubtless  other  examples  might  be  given.  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son were  both  advocates  of  publicly  supported  universities.  Most 
of  us  will  prefer  their  opinions  to  that  of  Justice  Young  who  by  his 
uncalled  for  statements  classes  himself  rather  with  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley who  wrote  in  1671:  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  for  a  hundred  years." 

It  may  be  the  Judge's  opinion  that  privately  endowed  institutions 
give  better  instruction  than  the  state  supported  ones,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  has  either  sufficient  knowledge  or  sufficient  judgment 
to  pass  upon  such  a  question.  In  any  case,  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  and 
is  an  insult  to  the  states  and  their  citizens  who  believe  in  and  support 
state  universities.  I  do  not  see  how  a  person  in  his  state  of  mind, 
if  his  state  of  mind  is  reflected  by  his  comments,  can  be  expected  to 
give  a  fair  decision  in  such  a  matter  as  was  before  him. 

It  is  our  intention  to  see  that  the  principle  involved  in  this  matter 
is  passed  upon  by  a  higher  court. 

ATHLETICS 

The  discussion  about  intercollegiate  athletics,  especially  football,  con- 
tinues to  rage  with  more  or  less  logic  and  wisdom.  Many  of  the  criti- 
cal statements  made  are  based  more  upon  emotion  and  prejudice  than 
upon  facts. 

Without,  at  the  present  time,  discussing  the  subject  in  general, 
I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  come  after  observing 
the  results  of  a  good  many  football  seasons,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  we  could  cut  the  football  season  short  by  omitting  the  last  week 
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of  the  present  period.  The  physical  strain  on  the  Varsity  team  seems 
to  me  too  great.  The  boys  are  called  on  to  play  too  many  hard  games. 
I  believe  that  all  the  institutions  in  the  Intercollegiate  Conference 
would  gain  if  the  last  week  in  the  season  were  eliminated. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

David  Kinley 

President 

University  of  Illinois 
January  13,  1930 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean, 
Kendric  C.  Babcock) 

During  the  first  months  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Daniels,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  continued  as  act- 
ing dean.  On  September  1  I  was  able  to  return  to  regular  duty,  fol- 
lowing ten  months  of  sick  leave  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  very 
generously  granted  me.  I  wish  to  make  special  acknowledgement 
to  the  President,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dean  Daniels  and  Assistant 
Dean  Waldo  Shumway  for  their  cooperation  and  support  during  this 
period  of  adjustment  and  of  shifting  burdens. 

The  year  just  closed  has  continued  the  record  of  previous  years  in 
the  matter  of  efficiency  of  instruction  and  normal  comfort  of  admin- 
istration. Two  conditions  have  contributed  especially  to  the  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  the  year,  first,  the  very  slight  increase  in  the  total 
registration  of  the  University  and,  second,  the  additional  space  made 
available  for  classroom  purposes  by  the  shifts  of  departments  upon 
the  opening  of  the  new  Architecture  Building. 

FACULTY 

The  changes  in  the  faculty  have  not  been  more  numerous  or  signifi- 
cant than  in  previous  years.  In  1927-28  six  persons  were  on  leave 
with  or  without  pay;  this  year  eight  have  been  on  leave  as  follows: 
On  sabbatical  leave,  J.  G.  Randall,  associate  professor  of  history; 
P.  V.  B.  Jones,  associate  professor  of  history;  A.  Emch,  professor  of 
mathematics;  M.  T.  McClure,  professor  of  philosophy;  J.  W.  Garner, 
professor  of  political  science,  and  D.  H.  Carnahan,  professor  of 
romance  languages.  On  leave  without  pay — W.  P.  Sanford,  assistant 
professor  of  English,  to  complete  his  work  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  Ohio  State  University;  Olive  C.  Hazlett,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  to  accept  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Fellowship. 

New  appointments  to  positions  above  the  rank  of  instructor  were: 
in  chemistry,  Associate  L.  F.  Audrieth;  in  classics,  Associate  H.  N. 
Couch;  in  English,  Professor  Walter  James  Graham,  head  of  the  de- 
partment; and  Assistant  Professor  A.  W.  Secord,  returning  after  leave 
for  foreign  study;  in  geology,  Associate  G.  H.  Smith;  in  history,  As- 
sociate Professor  M.  L.  Hansen  and  Assistant  Professor  Livingstone 
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Porter;  in  mathematics,  Professor  A.  B.  Coble  and  Assistant  Professor 
A.  J.  Maria;  in  psychology,  Professor  Herbert  Woodrow,  head  of  the 
department. 

During  the  year  the  College  suffered  the  loss  through  death  of 
Professor  E.  C.  Hayes,  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  who  had 
served  the  University  in  this  capacity  with  increasing  distinction  as 
a  scholar  and  lecturer  since  1907. 

Significant  changes  in  status  were  made  in  the  following  cases: 

To  be  heads  of  departments:  in  botany,  Professor  C.  F.  Hottes; 
in  geology,  Professor  W.  S.  Bayley. 

To  be  acting  heads  of  departments:  in  philosophy,  Dean  A.  H. 
Daniels,  during  sabbatical  leave  of  Professor  McClure;  in  political 
science,  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie,  during  sabbatical  leave  of  Pro- 
fessor Garner;  in  romance  languages,  Professor  T.  E.  Oliver,  during 
sabbatical  leave  of  Professor  Carnahan;  in  sociology,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor E.  T.  Hiller,  vice  Professor  Hayes,  deceased. 

To  be  professors:  in  chemistry,  G.  L.  Clark;  in  English,  E.  C. 
Baldwin  and  T.  W.  Baldwin. 

To  be  associate  professors:  in  botany,  W.  B.  McDougall  (on  leave 
on  half-pay  in  the  second  semester) ;  in  psychology,  P.  T.  Young  and 
E.  A.  Culler. 

To  be  assistant  professors:    in  chemistry,  R.  C.  Fuson  and  G 
Smith;  in  entomology,  V.  G.  Milum;  in  geology,  W.  V.  Howard 
German,  J.  T.  Geissendoerfer;  in  philosophy,  A.  C.  Benjamin;  and 
in  sociology,  E.  T.  Hiller. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  seven  curriculums  of 
the  College  in  1927-28  was  4,479;  in  1928-29  it  was  4,333.  The  total 
number  of  registrations  of  students  in  the  classes  in  the  various 
departments  of  this  college  for  both  semesters  of  1927-28,  including 
students  from  all  colleges  of  the  University,  was  55,898,  with  31,694 
representing  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  students.  In  1928-29  the 
total  registrations  were  55,770  with  31,487  representing  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  students.  The  administration  of  the  College  had  antici- 
pated either  a  flattening  of  the  curve  of  increase  of  College  regis- 
tration or  a  slight  decrease  and  had  made  preparations  for  adjust- 
ments to  the  change. 


: 
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The  total  registrations  in  the  classes  in  the  departments  of  the 
College  during  the  two  years  just  closing  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing tabulation.  The  figures  in  parentheses  are  those  for  the  registra- 
tion for  both  semesters  from  the  Graduate  School.    The  distribution 

of  registrations  between  the  two  semesters  is  not  usually  equal. 

Department                                        1927-28  1928-29 

Art  and  Design 972  957 

(1)  (3) 

Astronomy 140  128 

(11)  (3) 

Bacteriology 595  694 

(77)  (98) 

Botany 1  272  1  244 

(357)  (291) 

Chemistry 5  191  5  608 

(676)  (887) 

Classics 1  010  887 

(90)  (77) 

English 13  801  13  345 

(355)  (331) 

Entomology 294  306 

(35)  (31) 

Geology 1  536  1  583 

(89)  (86) 

German 1  418  1  616 

(51)  (98) 

History 6  178  6  147 

(284)  (261) 

Mathematics 6  561  6  686 

(246)  (284) 

Philosophy 1  452  1  345 

(40)  (12) 

Physiology 888  920 

(35)  (45) 

Political  Science 2  247  2  254 

(125)  (129) 

Psychology 1  997  2  034 

(57)  (43) 

Romance  Languages 6  727  6  182 

(256)  (256) 

Sociology 1  925  2  009 

(49)  (44) 

Zoology 1  694  1  825 

(236)  (290) 
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THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 

New  requirements  for  graduation  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  discussed  at  length  in  meetings 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Policy,  the  faculty  of  the  College,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  and  the  Senate  during  more 
than  two  years.  The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  February  11,  1929  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
March  12,  1929  to  become  effective  September  1,  1929  for  students 
entering  as  freshmen  at  that  time  and  thereafter.  The  more  important 
changes  from  the  present  requirements  are: 

1.  A  provision  that  the  requirements  in  rhetoric  and  foreign 
language  may  be  met  by  passing  the  usual  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects or  by  passing  proficiency  examinations. 

2.  The  requirement  in  foreign  language  is  changed  so  as  to 
require  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
equivalent  to  that  obtainable  after  four  semesters  of  college  work. 

3.  The  changes  in  the  "group  requirements,"  aimed  at  simpli- 
fication, provide  that  these  requirements  must  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year  as  provided  in  the  old  requirements. 

4.  The  choice  of  minor  subjects  is  restricted  to  two  depart- 
ments; there  is  no  such  restriction  in  the  old  requirements. 

5.  At  least  thirty  hours  of  the  work  taken  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  must  be  in  courses  not  open  ordinarily  to  freshman 
or  sophomore  students. 

6.  The  requirement  limiting  the  amount  of  work  (forty  se- 
mester hours)  which  can  be  taken  in  any  one  department  for 
credit  is  removed. 

7.  The  total  number  of  hours  which  students  may  take  outside 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  group  is  restricted  to  thirty-six,  or  the 
equivalent  of  a  year's  work. 

This  curriculum  enlarges  the  freedom  for  choice  of  subjects  to 
fulfill  the  group  requirements,  it  facilitates  exemption  from  eh 
mentary  work  and  distinctly  increases  the  proportion  of  advanced 
courses  which  must  be  offered  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 


DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 

Only  those  departments  are  mentioned  here  which  have  made  some 
special  changes  or  some  special  contributions  to  the  program  of  the 
year. 
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Art  and  Design — The  department  has  made  good  use  of  the  new 
exhibition  space  in  the  building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Arts. 
Two  hundred  examples  of  American  painting  and  sculpture  were 
brought  here  from  the  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries  collection  of  New 
York  City  and  viewed  by  approximately  12,000  visitors  during  the 
fifteen  days  of  the  exhibition.  Three  other  collections  were  also  ex- 
hibited, including  one  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University. 

Botany — This  department  has  been  handicapped  during  the  year, 
first,  by  the  resignation  of  the  head  of  the  department,  Professor  H. 
L.  Shantz,  who  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
and,  second,  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  an  as- 
sociate professor  withdrew.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  registra- 
tion in  the  department  approximated  the  high  figure  of  last  year  and 
the  department  deserves  large  credit  for  carrying  on  so  well  as  it  did. 

For  his  notable  investigations  on  the  effects  of  ultra-violet  light 
on  fungi  Professor  F.  L.  Stevens  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  while  representing  American 
science  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Chemistry — The  most  significant  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  during  the  year  was  the  large  increase  in  the 
registration  of  graduate  students  which  went  quite  beyond  any  figure 
which  the  department  has  ever  reached  before.  The  undergraduate 
registration  was  slightly  below  that  of  1926-27  but  the  graduate 
registration  went  up  from  676  in  1927-28  to  887  for  this  year,  repre- 
senting 133  different  graduate  students.  This  expansion  at  the  top  is 
specially  significant  as  indicating  the  strength  and  attractiveness  of 
the  department,  the  momentum  in  research  work  which  so  large  a 
body  generates,  and  the  high  quality  of  scientific  scholarship  repre- 
sented by  the  staff.  During  the  calendar  year  1928  the  members  of 
the  department  published  seventy-six  scientific  articles,  eighteen  semi- 
scientific  and  popular  articles,  eighteen  book  reviews,  two  books,  and 
two  bulletins. 

Classics — Professor  W.  A.  Oldfather,  head  of  the  department,  de- 
veloped very  serious  and  alarming  illness  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  and  withdrew  from  all  duties  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
accepting  sick  leave  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  other  members 
of  the  department  loyally  assumed  the  very  heavy  overload  and 
carried  through  the  year's  work  with  excellent  spirit  and  success. 
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English — This  department  has  had  a  prosperous  year  under  the 
firm  and  tactful  leadership  of  the  new  head  of  the  department.  Six 
members  of  the  department  took  part  in  the  programs  of  the  1928 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  at  which 
time  three  of  the  twenty-five  directors  of  research  groups  in  the  As- 
sociation were  chosen  from  the  staff  of  our  department.  About  twenty 
books  have  been  written  or  edited  by  the  members  of  the  department 
and  about  one  hundred  significant  articles  and  reviews. 

Geology — The  courses  in  this  department  have  undergone  decided 
reorganization  during  the  year  both  in  the  matter  of  coordination 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  proportions  of  quiz,  lecture  and  laboratory 
in  certain  elementary  courses.  Professor  Bayley  has  become  first  vice 
president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  Assistant  Professor 
Howard  continues  as  research  fellow  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute with  a  special  budget  of  $5,000  from  the  Institute  for  investi- 
gation of  problems  relating  to  limestone  as  oil  and  gas  reservoirs. 

Mathematics — The  Department  of  Mathematics  has  become  one 
of  our  strongest  and  most  distinguished  departments,  especially  in 
the  division  of  graduate  work.  The  significance  of  the  recent  growth 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years,  total  registrations 
in  the  department  have  increased  from  5,419  to  6,686,  while  regis- 
trations in  the  Graduate  School  in  this  department  have  increased 
from  190  to  284. 

Political  Science — This  department  has  reached  a  new  high  figure 
both  in  the  registration  of  undergraduate  and  of  graduate  students, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  head  of  the  department 
on  sabbatical  leave.  The  extent  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  students 
in  this  subject  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for  the  increase  of  the 
registrations  from  1,569  in  1919-20  to  2,254  in  1928-29. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noted  the  high  honor  which  has  come 
to  the  University  as  well  as  to  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie  in  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Sciences  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  grants  in  aid  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Psychology — This  department  has  made  good  progress  under  its 
new  head,  Professor  Herbert  Woodrow.  In  the  processes  of  reorgani- 
zation the  undergraduate  registrations  have  risen  slightly  from  1,997 
to  2,034,  while  the  graduate  registrations  have  fallen  off  slightly  from 
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57  to  43.  The  graduate  registrations  in  this  department  have  shown 
rather  curious  fluctuations  in  the  last  ten  years:  64  in  1923-24,  30 
in  1924-25,  62  in  1926-27,  and  43  in  the  present  year.  Professor 
Woodrow  has  shown  his  productiveness  as  a  scholar  in  publishing 
eight  articles  since  May,  1928,  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Psychology,  Psychological  Review,  and  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology. 

Romance  Languages — A  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been 
devoted  this  year  to  the  development  of  an  experiment  in  the  field 
of  phonetics,  continuing  the  cooperation  with  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Educational  Policy.  In  both  the  classes  of  French  and  Spanish 
the  students  presumably  preparing  to  teach  one  of  these  languages 
have  been  divided  into  oral-aural  sections  which  give  special  atten- 
tion to  hearing  and  speaking,  not  merely  to  reading  and  writing  the 
language.  The  experiment  in  French  has  worked  satisfactorily;  in 
Spanish  the  result  was  less  satisfactory,  largely  owing  to  a  bad  choice 
of  textbooks.  Experiments  were  also  carried  on  with  reference  to 
the  new-type  examinations  and  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  four 
semesters  covered  the  work  in  the  language  to  that  point.  As  a  sec- 
ondary result  of  this  work  the  department  has  published  the  "Illinois 
Audition-Pronunciation  Test  in  French." 

During  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  department,  Professor 
Oliver  has  served  in  his  place  with  most  commendable  care  and 
assiduity. 

Sociology — In  spite  of  the  severe  handicap  arising  from  the  sud- 
den death  of  Professor  Hayes  in  late  summer,  noted  elsewhere,  the 
department  has  made  considerable  progress  under  the  acting  head- 
ship of  Assistant  Professor  E.  T.  Hiller.  The  registrations  for  the 
year  total  2,009  (44  being  graduate)  as  compared  with  1,925  (49 
graduate)  of  the  preceding  year.  Certain  reorganization  of  the  courses 
took  place  marked  by  increasing  prerequisites  for  the  advanced 
courses  and  closer  arrangement  of  sequences. 

Zoology — The  head  of  the  department  has  continued  his  decade- 
long  investigation  on  the  migrations  of  salmon.  These  investigations 
have  new  and  special  significance  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  streams 
used  by  the  salmon  have  been  radically  altered  by  the  construction 
of  power  dams  and  reservoirs  which  threaten  the  extermination  of 
salmon  in  large  areas  because  of  these  alterations  of  environment, 
with  very  serious  consequences  to  the  salmon  industry. 
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MUSEUMS 

The  four  museums  have  continued  on  substantially  the  same  basis 
as  the  year  before.  A  moderate  increase  in  the  collections  and  some 
development  of  their  utility  to  the  University  and  surrounding  com- 
munities has  occurred.  With  the  completion  of  the  addition  to  Lincoln 
Hall  a  notable  enlargement  of  space  available  for  the  museums  will 
take  place.  The  exhibitions  will  be  more  effective  and  more  conveni- 
ently arranged. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  reports  progress 
in  the  enlargement  and  better  arrangement  of  the  material  in  the 
geological  section  illustrating  the  story  of  the  progress  of  life  in 
earlier  ages,  and  in  the  division  devoted  to  the  Indian  collections  in- 
cluding Navaho,  Pueblo,  Cliff  Dweller  and  Mound  Builder  types. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  this  museum  is  the  exhibition  of 
material  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  University  of  Illinois  explo- 
rations under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Moorehead  in  the  Cahokia 
region.  In  addition  to  skeletons,  pottery  and  personal  ornaments, 
sixty-five  species  of  animal  life  definitely  connected  with  the  Mound 
Builders  have  been  identified. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 

BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director, 
C.  M.  Thompson) 

The  work  of  the  College  went  forward  satisfactorily  throughout  the 
year,  although  there  was  nothing  spectacular  in  its  advancement.  The 
faculty  continued  to  mature,  the  good  spirit  which  has  always  char- 
acterized the  College  of  Commerce  both  among  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents improved  materially,  and  our  relations  with  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  State  became  even  closer  than  had  formerly  been  the  case. 
This  development  may  be  best  illustrated  by  pointing  out  in  some 
detail  certain  aspects  of  our  work. 

ADVISING  STUDENTS 

An  outstanding  feature  of  our  work  during  the  year  was  the  continued 
improvement  in  our  procedure  for  advising  students  in  their  educa- 
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tional  work.  All  freshmen,  and  all  other  students,  except  seniors,  who 
experienced  difficulty  with  their  work,  were  assigned  in  small  groups 
to  the  members  of  our  faculty  for  educational  advice  and  guidance. 
To  these  advisers  the  students  were  urged  to  carry  their  educational 
problems.  The  result  is  that  each  of  these  students  had  the  personal 
attention  of  a  faculty  man,  and,  furthermore,  that  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  there  was  in  the  office  of  the  dean  detailed  information  con- 
cerning their  school  work.  The  assistant  to  the  dean  was  special  ad- 
viser for  all  seniors.  He  oversaw  their  registrations,  gave  personal 
attention  to  their  graduating  requirements,  and  advised  them  in  many 
other  ways.  In  carrying  out  this  plan  of  advising  all  freshmen  and 
others  having  scholastic  difficulties,  a  considerable  burden  was  imposed 
on  the  faculty.  This  the  members  were  glad  to  carry  because  of  the 
satisfying  results  obtained.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  after  ten 
years  of  developing  an  advisory  system  we  have  at  last  reached  a 
point  where  we  now  enjoy  a  close  and  intimate  contact  between  the 
members  of  the  faculty  on  the  one  hand  and  the  student  body  on  the 
other. 

PLACING  GRADUATES 

The  year  saw  development  in  our  plans  for  bringing  our  seniors  into 
closer  contact  with  business  men.  The  result  was  that  there  came  to 
the  campus  for  personal  interviews  with  our  seniors  representatives 
from  something  like  forty  business  concerns.  Preceding  these  inter- 
views was  a  careful  analysis  by  the  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  all  of  our  seniors  based  on  his  own  personal  observations 
and  on  the  opinions  of  various  members  of  the  instructional  staff. 
This  analysis  tended  to  eliminate  wastage  of  time,  both  on  the  part 
!  of  students  and  of  prospective  employers,  and  gave  to  our  office  cer- 
tain information  which  must  prove  helpful  in  the  long  run  in  advising 
seniors  as  to  their  future  occupations.  Apparently  our  method  of 
handling  this  situation  is  appreciated  by  the  business  men  who  come 
to  the  campus,  and  it  may  be  predicted  with  assurance  that  as  time 
goes  on  it  will  prove  even  more  advantageous  to  them. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  year  the  College,  in  one  way  or  another,  gave  such  assis- 
tance as  was  in  its  power  to  the  development  of  a  better  community 
spirit  within  the  State  as  manifested  in  such  organizations  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    One  evidence  of  this  endeavor  is  the  fact  that 
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three  of  our  seniors  were  placed  as  secretaries  in  as  many  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  State.  Just  what  this  means  in  the  long  run  can 
be  readily  seen  when  it  is  recalled  that  at  the  present  time  forty-nine 
of  our  former  students  are  engaged  in  such  secretarial  work.  This 
number,  I  dare  say,  far  exceeds  the  number  from  any  other  university 
in  the  country.  In  April,  1929,  there  was  held  on  the  campus,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  College,  a  conference  on  the  organization  and 
operation  of  a  modern  chamber  of  commerce.  This  conference  was 
similar  to  the  one  held  the  year  before,  and  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  forty  different  communities  in  the  State.  Its  success 
was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  conferences  ought  to  be 
held  annually  at  the  University.  Incidental  to  these  direct  services, 
a  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  have  given  their 
services  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  a  number  of  chambers  of  commerce 
of  the  State  in  carrying  on  membership  campaigns,  in  setting  up  pro- 
grams, and  in  drawing  up  budgets. 

SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Among  the  many  educational  interests  fostered  by  the  College,  the 
two  most  outstanding  had  to  do  with  accounting  and  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  public  utilities. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Department  of  Business  Organization  and 
Operation  pushed  forward  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  accounting.  The 
staff  numbered  twenty-five,  among  whom  were  ten  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  This  number  is  approximately  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  total  number  of  all  other  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  older  members  of  the  staff  brought  recognition  to  the  Col- 
lege in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  meetings  of  learned  societies,  in  their 
contributions  to  accounting  magazines,  and  in  the  writing  of  textbooks. 
A  number  of  former  students  became  Certified  Public  Accountants 
during  the  year,  bringing  the  number  up  to  approximately  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

A  second  significant  educational  development  was  in  the  economics 
of  public  utilities.  While  this  work  was  begun  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  thirteen  years  ago,  its  actual  development  started  six  years 
ago.  Beginning  with  that  development,  interest  in  the  work  grew 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  both  significant  and  outstanding.  Per- 
haps its  place  in  education  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that,  according 
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to  a  recent  report,  the  number  of  advanced  degrees  granted  to  students 
in  this  field  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
number  of  advanced  degrees  granted  by  all  the  rest  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country  combined.  As  a  practical  matter,  our 
supply,  both  of  seniors  and  of  graduate  students,  did  not  equal  during 
the  year  the  demand  of  the  public  utility  operators  for  our  trained 
men.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  while  most  of  our  men 
are  going  into  the  operation  of  utilities,  the  point  of  view  of  all  of  our 
teaching  is  that  of  the  public.  This  point  of  view  we  take  because  we 
believe  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
point  of  view  of  private  operation. 

BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  investigations.  From  these  investigations  came 
six  bulletins.  All  of  them  were  scholarly  in  their  point  of  view,  and 
all  of  them  were  received  by  the  general  public  and  by  our  colleagues 
in  other  institutions  as  reputable  pieces  of  research.  Especially  sig- 
nificant was  the  reaction  of  the  banking  interests  of  the  Seventh  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District  to  those  bulletins  dealing  directly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Chicago  as  a  Money  Market.  Evidently  we  are  making  some 
impression  in  the  efforts  which  we  have  carried  on  for  several  years 
to  free  Chicago  somewhat  from  the  domination  of  the  New  York 
money  market.  With  the  continuation  of  the  support  given  to  the 
Bureau  during  the  year,  the  organized  research  side  of  our  College 
work  ought  to  go  forward  with  even  greater  credit  to  the  University. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  C.  E.  Chadsey) 

The  year  has  been  uneventful  so  far  as  changes  or  modifications  of 
any  sort  are  concerned.  No  new  courses  have  been  announced  in 
the  College  of  Education,  but  in  the  Department  of  Education  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Clement  has  offered  graduate  courses  entitled  Studies  in 
Secondary  Education  and  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  High  School 
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Texts,  while  Dr.  0.  F.  Weber  has,  for  the  first  time,  offered  a  gradu- 
ate course  in  Public  School  Business  Administration. 

Associate  Professor  A.  W.  Nolan,  who  was  absent  on  leave  during 
the  preceding  year,  returned  to  his  work  and,  in  addition  to  the  work 
on  the  campus,  has  given  considerable  time  and  attention  to  meeting 
the  farmers  and  students  in  agricultural  education  throughout  the 
State.  Because  of  his  absence  the  preceding  year,  work  of  that  sort 
necessarily  had  to  be  somewhat  curtailed. 

The  course  in  Psychology  and  Athletics  which  Associate  Profes- 
sor C.  R.  Griffith  has  been  offering  for  some  years  has,  because  of  the 
content  of  the  subject,  been  transferred  from  the  athletic  coaching 
group  to  the  general  education  group.  Otherwise  the  work  in  educa- 
tion has  proceeded  as  in  preceding  years. 

From  the  standpoint  of  genuinely  efficient  service  to  the  College  of 
Education  the  situation  as  to  the  University  High  School  is  becoming 
increasingly  critical.  The  attendance  at  the  University  High  School 
remains  practically  stationary  with  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  registered.  When  we  contrast  that  fact  with  the  fact 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  university  students  have  registered 
for  courses  in  educational  practice  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  with  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  work  of  this  type  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  authorities  of  various  states  and  cities,  some  radical 
change  must  be  made.  A  very  genuine  relief  service  is  being  carried 
on  through  the  cooperation  of  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  of 
Urbana  and  Champaign.  In  Urbana  opportunities  for  educational 
practice  in  agricultural  education  and  home  economics  education  have 
been  given  and,  more  recently,  considerable  assistance  of  this  sort  has 
been  available  in  connection  with  practice  work  in  music  both  in  high 
school  and  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  Champaign,  during  a  number 
of  years,  similar  assistance  was  offered  in  connection  with  home  eco- 
nomics education.  This,  however,  has  not  been  necessary  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Champaign  has  continued  to  help  us  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  agricultural  education  and  last  year,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  superintendent,  we  were  able  to  utilize  some  of  the  elementary 
school  facilities  for  educational  practice.  It  obviously  is  necessary 
that  this  assistance  be  continued  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
furnishing  enough  opportunities  of  this  sort  in  connection  with  the 
University  High  School. 

The  educational  practice  in  agricultural  education  which  is  avail- 
able through  cooperation  with  Urbana  and  Champaign  is  not  satis- 
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factory  because  these  schools  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  rural  high 
schools  and  few  of  the  students  who  elect  work  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion come  from  farms.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  work  in  connection 
with  educational  practice  in  agricultural  education  is  through  the  con- 
tacts which  these  Smith-Hughes  teachers  are  supposed  to  effect  with 
the  parents  of  the  young  people  who  are  taking  the  work.  The  empha- 
sis in  educational  practice  of  this  sort  centers  around  the  proper  carry- 
ing out  of  projects  which  are  successful  only  through  the  assistance  of 
parents  who  are  actually  residents  on  farms.  Because  of  this  fact  and 
also  because  of  a  relatively  heavy  registration  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion arrangements  were  made  last  summer  for  cooperation  with  the 
St.  Joseph  Community  High  School.  This  work  has  been  successful 
and  indicates  that  within  the  comparatively  near  future  it  will  be 
desirable  to  extend  cooperative  work  of  this  sort  to  other  genuinely 
rural  high  schools  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  university. 

Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  have  found 
themselves  embarrassed  when  attempting  to  secure  legal  certificates 
to  teach  in  some  states  because  of  a  requirement  of  educational  prac- 
tice which  has  been  waived  here,  due  to  the  experience  of  the  teacher 
!  concerned.  We  have  been  anxious,  in  fact,  to  waive  educational  prac- 
i  tice  in  such  cases  because  of  our  limited  facilities.  The  increasing  in- 
sistence upon  actual  educational  practice,  even  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates who  have  had  previous  experience,  makes  even  more  necessary 
the  extension  of  opportunities  of  this  sort.    We  cannot  hope  to  do 
!  more  than  we  are  now  doing  save  through  cooperation  with  neighbor- 
|  ing  cities,  but  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  junior 
J  high  schools  in  the  United  States  and  the  corresponding  demand  for 
junior  high  schools,  it  begins  to  be  evident  that  sooner  or  later  our 
educational  practice  facilities  directly  connected  with  the  University 
High  School  should  be  extended  to  the  junior  high  school.   Eventually 
this  may  demand  additional  housing  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
University  High  School.    By  a  slight  rearrangement  of  our  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  work,  however,  we  could  increase  to  a  considerable 
extent  educational  practice  facilities  without  any  additional  expense 
to  the  University  other  than  that  involved  by  the  employment  of 
two  or  three  additional  teachers. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  High  School  prepared,  during  the 
year,  a  bulletin  explaining  somewhat  in  detail  the  methods  used  by 
the  University  in  connection  with  educational  practice.  This  bulletin 
was  printed   and   copies   were   furnished   to   all   of  the  high   school 
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principals  of  the  State  in  order  that  they  might  be  informed  as  to  the 
kind  of  training  of  this  sort  we  are  giving. 

The  work  in  industrial  education  has  been  carried  on  with  no 
change  in  type  of  courses  or  personnel.  I  quote  the  following  from  a 
report  made  by  Professor  Arthur  B.  Mays,  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
industrial  education. 

"Enrollments  in  our  campus  classes  seem  to  have  reached  the 
place  where  no  marked  variations  occur  from  year  to  year.  From  our 
point  of  view,  the  enrollments  are  satisfactory  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  stability  in  the  sizes  of  classes  is  desirable. 

"Professor  Dodge  has  conducted  his  courses  this  year  with  marked 
success.  Coming  to  us  from  the  public  school  and  industrial  fields, 
he  had  many  rather  difficult  adjustments  to  make  in  order  to  engage 
effectively  in  teacher-training  work  of  university  grade.  He  has 
realized  fully  the  character  of  the  problem  and  has  tried  with  com- 
mendable persistence  and  intelligence  to  adjust  his  methods  to  the{ 
requirements  of  the  types  of  students  we  find  in  our  extra-mural 
classes.  His  work  in  foremanship  training  is  outstanding,  and  he  has 
won  recognition  throughout  the  country  in  this  phase  of  industrial 
education. 

"Mr.  Braucher's  work  has  been  highly  satisfactory  also  and,  with 
Mr.  Gregg's  help,  he  has  conducted  the  most  satisfactory  practice- 
teaching  activities  we  have  been  able  to  develop  before  this  year. 
Much  of  the  success  of  our  practice-teaching  work  this  year  is  due 
to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  officials  and  teachers  of  the  Cham- 
paign schools.  Mr.  Gregg  has  worked  out  a  set  of  instruction  sheets 
for  practice-teaching  students  which  has  contributed  much  toward 
making  this  phase  of  our  teacher-training  work  more  effective. 

"My  own  classes  have  not  been  greatly  different  in  size  from 
former  years  and  the  quality  of  the  students'  work  has  been  very 
pleasing  to  me.  In  addition  to  the  campus  classes  I  have  conducted 
a  class  in  Decatur  throughout  the  year." 

The  work  in  physical  education  and  athletic  coaching  has  been 
carried  on  without  marked  changes  of  any  kind.  The  faculty  in  ath- 
letic coaching  has,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  very  decided 
improvements  in  the  character  of  the  work  can  be  effected  through  a 
reorganization  of  the  sequence  of  courses  and  the  establishment  of 
a  more  definitely  planned  four-year  curriculum.  This  work  will  be 
completed  shortly  and  submitted  for  consideration.    The  registration 
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in  this  work  has  remained  practically  stationary  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  establishment  of  work  of  this  sort  in  many  universities 
and  colleges  during  the  last  few  years  has  resulted  in  a  stabilization 
of  this  type  of  work. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  reasonably  successful  manner  throughout  the  year.  The  maxi- 
mum efficiency  naturally  could  not  be  expected  inasmuch  as  the  di- 
rector was  on  leave  of  absence  for  four  months  and  while  he  was  on 
leave  of  absence  the  resignation  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Herriott  was  accepted 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  accept  an  extremely  desirable  position  else- 
where. In  spite  of  these  departures  from  the  normal  situation  as  to 
staff,  however,  five  bulletins  and  three  circulars  were  printed  during 
the  year. 

Director  W.  S.  Monroe,  in  his  report  to  me,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

"Bulletin  No.  42  (Ten  Years  of  Educational  Research,  1918-1927) 
is  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  preparation  of  this  bulletin  was 
conceived  as  an  appropriate  project  for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  The  foreword 
gives  an  account  of  our  activities,  beginning  with  July  8,  1919.  Addi- 
tional information,  including  a  complete  list  of  our  printed  publica- 
tions, can  be  found  on  pages  138-144.  As  the  title  implies,  the  bulletin 
gives  an  account  of  research  activities  during  the  ten-year  period  from 
1918-1927.  There  is,  however,  a  brief  account  of  research  activities 
before  1918.  The  second  part  gives  a  list  of  reports  of  educational 
research  and  related  materials  published  during  the  ten-year  period, 
except  those  appearing  in  periodicals.  The  appearance  of  this  bulletin 
has  elicited  more  favorable  comment  than  any  other  publication  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  It  will  doubtless  become  a 
standard  source  of  information  relative  to  research  activities  during 
the  period  it  covers." 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ENGINEERING 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  M.  S.  Ketchum) 

No  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
during  the  past  year.   Registration  for  the  current  year  was  1,746  as 
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compared  with  1,768  for  the  year  1927-28.  The  registration  in  archi 
tecture  and  mechanical  engineering  showed  a  considerable  increase, 
but  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  railway  engineering.  The  registration  in  railway  engineering 
has  decreased  from  fifty-two  in  1926-27  to  thirty-five  in  1928-29. 

The  College  of  Engineering  ranks  third  in  order  of  size  of  engineer- 
ing colleges  in  the  United  States,  Purdue  University  being  first  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  second  in  the  order  of  registra- 
tion of  engineering  students. 

There  has  been  a  very  unusual  demand  during  the  past  year  for 
recent  engineering  graduates.  Representatives  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred industrial  concerns  have  visited  the  University  to  confer  with 
senior  engineering  students.  Salaries  of  recent  engineering  graduates 
vary  from  $125  to  $200  a  month.  The  average  salary  of  students 
graduating  from  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  present 
year  was  approximately  $160  a  month. 

Since  the  last  report  was  submitted,  four  members  of  the  staff 
above  the  rank  of  instructor  have  resigned,  two  of  them  going  to  in- 
dustrial and  two  to  other  academic  positions.  They  are:  T.  N. 
McVay,  associate  in  ceramic  engineering;  I.  M.  Marshall,  assistant 
professor  of  mining  engineering;  V.  S.  Day,  special  research  associate 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering;  and  A.  E.  R.  Westman,  research 
associate  in  ceramic  engineering.  Promotions  have  been  made  as  fol- 
lows: F.  M.  Lescher,  from  instructor  to  associate  in  architecture; 
A.  I.  Andrews,  from  assistant  professor  to  associate  professor  of 
ceramic  engineering;  R.  A.  Hall,  from  associate  to  assistant  professor 
of  general  engineering  drawing;  C.  H.  Springer,  from  instructor  to 
associate  in  general  engineering  drawing;  H.  E.  Degler,  from  associate 
to  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering;  W.  N.  Espy,  from 
instructor  to  associate  in  mechanical  engineering;  P.  E.  Mohn,  from 
instructor  to  associate  in  mechanical  engineering;  D.  R.  Mitchell, 
from  instructor  to  associate  in  mining  engineering;  F.  E.  Richart, 
from  research  assistant  professor  to  research  associate  professor  of 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics;  and  M.  K.  Fahnestock,  from  spe- 
cial research  assistant  to  special  research  associate  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering. The  following  men  have  been  absent  on  leave  during  the 
year:  Jakob  Kunz,  professor  of  mathematical  physics;  and  Rexford 
Newcomb,  professor  of  history  of  architecture. 
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WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 


Architecture 


The  Department  of  Architecture  has  made  excellent  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  new  building  with  its  exhibition  room,  hall  of 
casts,  museum,  and  library,  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  develop- 
ing the  work  of  the  department. 

Registration  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  increased  thirty- 
nine  last  year,  making  a  total  registration  of  474.  This  makes  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  including  the  curriculums  in  architecture 
and  architectural  engineering,  the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  students  in  architectural  design  have  received  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  prizes  in  the  Beaux  Arts  competitions. 

Professor  Rexford  Newcomb  has  been  absent  during  the  second 
semester  on  special  leave  of  absence,  taking  a  trip  around  the  world. 
During  Professor  Newcomb's  absence,  Professor  T.  E.  O'Donnell  has 
had  charge  of  the  instruction  in  History  of  Architecture.  While 
the  added  responsibility  has  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  Professor 
O'Donnell,  his  work  during  the  semester  has  been  outstanding. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Robert  Allerton  gave  the  Department  of 
Architecture  $800  to  be  used  by  two  junior  students  who  are  registered 
in  History  of  Architecture  for  travel  in  New  England  during  the  sum- 
mer to  study  early  American  architecture. 

The  department  presented  several  interesting  exhibits  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Architecture  Building  during  the  year,  the  most  important 
of  which  were:  National  Scarab  Fraternity  Exhibit  of  129  sketches; 
drawings  from  the  Lake  Forest  Foundation  for  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture;  drawings  from  twenty-five  of  the  leading 
schools  of  architecture;  Alpha  Alpha  Kappa  National  Exhibit  of 
sketches;  Traveling  Exhibit  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design, 
New  York;  Traveling  Exhibit  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome; 
and  collection  of  photographs  of  German  Brick  Architecture. 

In  addition  to  the  above  architectural  exhibits,  the  following  have 
been  on  display  at  various  times  throughout  the  year  in  the  Architec- 
ture Building  galleries:  Paintings  from  fifty  artists  who  were  invited 
to  submit  work  for  purchase;  works  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Artists; 
paintings  and  sculpture  by  leading  living  American  artists,  loaned  by 
the  Grand  Central  Galleries;   drawings  and  sketches  by  Mr.  Johnson 
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of  Springfield,  111.;    and  paintings  by  American  artists,  loaned  by- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Valentine. 

Instruction  in  architectural  engineering  has  made  notable  progress 
during  the  past  year.  The  work  of  Professor  C.  E.  Palmer  and  Pro- 
fessor N.  D.  Morgan  in  developing  the  course  in  architectural  engi- 
neering is  worthy  of  mention. 

Ceramic  Engineering 

The  revised  curriculum  in  ceramic  engineering,  put  into  operation 
last  year,  has  proved  very  effective.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
graduates  from  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering,  since  the  few 
high-grade  departments  of  ceramic  engineering  do  not  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  graduates  to  supply  the  industries.  The  teaching  staff 
of  the  department  has  been  enthusiastic  in  developing  the  new  cur- 
riculum. 

Civil  Engineering 

During  the  past  year,  several  minor  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  option  in  sanitary  engineering  which  will  make  the  work  much 
more  effective  and  will  reduce  the  cost  of  teaching. 

The  members  of  the  staff  have  been  active  in  presenting  papers 
to  technical  societies  and  in  writing  technical  books.  During  the  year 
fifteen  graduate  students  were  registered  in  civil  engineering.  Gradu- 
ate instruction  in  structural  engineering  has  come  to  have  a  national 
reputation  and  is  attracting  strong  graduate  students  from  many 
universities. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Undergraduate  instruction  in  electrical  engineering  is  handled 
effectively  by  the  present  staff  of  the  department.  Dr.  Herbert  J. 
Reich,  who  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  physics 
from  Cornell  University  in  1928,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering.  Dr.  Reich  comes  well  recommended 
and  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  supply  the  theoretical  instruction 
necessary  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

The  connecting  of  the  present  Electrical  Engineering  Building 
with  the  old  Materials  Testing  Building  will  give  the  department 
adequate  laboratories.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  possible  to 
provide  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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General  Engineering  Drawing 

This  department  is  well  organized  and  administered.  Classes  of 
not  more  than  twenty-five  students  are  carried  on  in  separate  draw- 
ing rooms.  Instructional  methods  in  this  department  might  well  serve 
as  an  example  to  other  departments  for  effective  teaching. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  students  in  the  shop  labora- 
tories, it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  requirements  in  shop  prac- 
tice three  semester  hours  in  the  curriculums  in  electrical  engineering 
and  mechanical  engineering.  Professor  C.  H.  Casberg  has  taken  up 
the  reorganization  of  shop  laboratory  courses  with  vigor,  and  im- 
provement is  already  noticeable  in  the  results  of  the  instruction. 

Mining  Engineering 

While  the  mining  engineering  curriculum  is  well  organized  and 
the  teaching  staff  is  competent  and  efficient,  registration  of  mining 
students  has  declined.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions in  the  coal  mining  industry  in  Illinois  and  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  high  school  students  of  facilities  in  the 
Department  of  Mining  Engineering.  Most  mining  engineering  de- 
partments are  a  combination  of  mining  and  metallurgy  and  several 
of  the  mining  departments  include  work  in  geology.  The  registration 
in  the  department  would  be  very  greatly  increased  if  the  instructional 
work  in  the  department  were  expanded  to  include  work  in  metallurgy. 

Physics 

The  total  number  of  registrations  in  the  main  courses  were  prac- 
tically the  same  this  year  as  last  year.  Professor  Jakob  Kunz  has 
been  absent  on  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  daring  the  year. 

Professor  F.  W.  Loomis,  of  New  York  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physics  and  head  of  the  department,  effective 
September  1,  1929.  Professor  Loomis  received  his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  training  at  Harvard  University.  During  the  past  year,  he 
has  been  studying  abroad  as  one  of  the  Guggenheim  Traveling  Fel- 
lows. 

Professor  A.  P.  Carman  will  retire  September  1  under  the  Uni- 
versity rules.  During  the  seventeen  years  that  he  has  been  head  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  it  has  grown  from  a  small  group  with 
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meager  equipment  to  a  very  large  department  with  a  separate  build- 
ing and  extensive  equipment. 

Railway  Engineering 

Opportunities  for  engineering  graduates  in  railway  service  are 
limited  and  there  is  little  inducement  for  college  students  to  take  up 
railroad  work.  A  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  on  Relations  of  Railways  to  Universities  has  been  active- 
ly at  work  during  the  year.  The  membership  of  this  committee  is 
composed  of  fifteen  railway  engineers  and  officers  and  five  engineering 
teachers,  of  whom  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  one. 
While  the  curriculums  in  railway  engineering  are  well  organized  and 
administered,  the  registration  in  the  department  continues  to  decline. 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

This  department  gives  instruction  in  mechanics  not  only  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  but  also  to  students  in  other 
colleges  of  the  University.  During  the  year,  there  were  eighty-two 
sections  of  class  work  with  1,408  registrations  and  seventy-five  labora- 
tory sections  with  700  registrations.  Graduate  work  in  the  depart- 
ment is  of  a  high  grade  and  is  attracting  a  considerable  number  of 
graduate  students. 

The  new  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  for  which  contracts  were 
awarded  a  year  ago,  has  progressed  steadily  during  the  year.  Equip- 
ment is  being  moved  from  the  present  laboratories  and  the  building 
is  to  be  ready  for  class  instruction  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester. 
When  completed  this  laboratory  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

The  decrease  in  registration  in  mechanical  engineering  and  the 
separation  of  the  work  of  that  department  into  unofficial  divisions 
has  increased  the  cost  of  instruction.  Several  years  ago,  it  was 
the  policy  to  divide  all  departments  into  divisions  to  which  in- 
structors were  assigned  with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
not  do  any  work  outside  their  division.  This  plan  has  tended  to  seg- 
regate the  work  under  the  different  professors  and  also  has  made  it 
difficult  to  arrange  balanced  schedules.  Men  in  one  division  will 
have  an  overloaded  schedule,  while  men  in  other  divisions  will  have 
a  very  light  schedule.     The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
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is  the  only  one  that  has  retained  this  system  of  administration.  The 
writer  has  discussed  the  matter  with  Professor  A.  C.  Willard  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  a  more  efficient  distribution 
of  instructors  in  the  department. 

The  curriculums  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  quite  definite 
and  arbitrary,  but  some  of  them  are  needlessly  so  in  the  technical 
electives  that  are  permitted  outside  the  department.  During  the  past 
two  years,  a  study  has  been  made  of  several  of  the  curriculums  to 
determine  whether  or  not  these  outside  courses  were  essential.  In 
several  curriculums  greater  liberty  has  been  given  to  the  student  in 
the  choice  of  electives.  The  reduction  of  three  hours  from  the  re- 
quired shop  work  in  the  curriculums  in  mechanical  engineering  and 
electrical  engineering  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  effi- 
ciency in  these  courses  and  also  has  made  it  possible  for  the  students 
in  the  two  curriculums  to  select  technical  electives  that  are  of  greater 
value  than  the  shop  courses. 

Instruction  in  the  shop  laboratories  is  very  expensive  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  way  of  equipment  and  instructional  force  and  is  very 
expensive  of  the  student's  time.  Many  engineering  educators  are  very 
doubtful  of  the  value  of  shop  courses  in  view  of  the  greater  demands 
upon  the  curriculum  for  essential  courses. 

For  several  years,  the  courses  in  mathematics  have  been  repeated 
so  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  student  to  advance  in  his  mathe- 
matics as  rapidly  as  he  has  obtained  the  necessary  prerequisites.  This 
arrangement  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Engineering  students 
should  in  every  case  be  taking  the  mathematics  or  mechanics  that 
is  required  in  the  course.  To  be  required  to  wait  a  semester  until 
the  course  recurs  is  a  waste  of  the  student's  time  and  an  expense  to 
the  University.  Students  who  have  failed  a  course  in  mathematics 
or  mechanics  should  be  required  to  repeat  the  course  immediately. 
Our  study  of  student's  records  would  indicate  that  the  plan  of  repeat- 
ing mechanics  has  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  eliminations 
of  students  in  the  junior  year. 

During  the  past  year,  several  of  the  departments  have  held  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  Departments  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  hold  meetings 
of  all  members  of  the  staff  at  which  a  paper  is  presented  usually 
by  some  member  of  the  staff.  The  Department  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering holds  a  monthly  dinner  meeting  of  the  ranking  men  in  the 
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department.  These  meetings  are  of  great  value  in  giving  the  members 
of  the  instructional  staff  an  incentive  to  discuss  teaching  and  educa- 
tional problems  in  connection  with  their  work. 

SHORT  COURSES  AND  ASSEMBLIES 

The  College  has  offered  during  the  year  several  short  courses  of 
instruction  for  practical  men.  An  Industrial  Gas  Engineering  Short 
Course  was  given  at  the  University  June  18  to  30,  1928.  This  course 
was  planned  to  prepare  men  who  have  had  experience  in  manufac- 
turing gas  for  positions  in  salesmanship.  This  course  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  will  be  repeated  June  17  to  29,  1929.  The  course  is  being 
financed  by  the  Illinois  Gas  Association. 

A  Short  Course  in  Fire  Prevention,  Control,  and  Extinguishment 
was  given  at  the  University  June  19  to  22,  1928.  Instruction  was 
given  by  means  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  fire  prevention 
and  protection,  on  methods  of  fire  fighting,  and  methods  of  resusci- 
tation. This  course  was  attended  by  353  men,  most  of  whom  were 
representatives  of  fire  departments  of  cities  in  Illinois.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  fire  tower  at  the  University  and  for  the  support  of 
this  annual  short  course.  The  fire  tower  has  been  completed  but  the 
appropriation  was  not  adequate  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  short 
course  during  the  present  year  and  the  short  course  this  year  was 
partly  financed  by  the  University. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  gave  its  fourteenth  annual 
Short  Course  in  Highway  Engineering,  February  20  to  22,  1929.  The 
total  number  registered,  exclusive  of  students  and  instructors,  was 
320,  consisting  chiefly  of  superintendents  of  highways,  members  of  the 
State  Division  of  Highways,  engineers  of  cities,  and  engineering  con- 
tractors. The  State  Division  of  Highways  cooperated  in  planning  the 
program  and  greatly  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  course. 

The  ninth  Short  Course  for  Electric  Metermen  was  given  June 
11  to  16,  1928,  and  was  attended  by  sixty-eight  students  and  repre- 
sentatives of  manufacturers.  A  similar  course  will  be  given  this  year, 
June  10  to  15,  1929.  This  course  for  electric  metermen  is  financed 
by  the  Illinois  State  Electric  Association. 

PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS 


The   equipment  of  the  departments  has  been  increased  by  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  special  equipment  in  the  College  of 
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Engineering.  The  special  equipment  fund  of  $20,000  was  distributed 
in  the  different  departments  as  follows:  Architecture — books,  $500; 
Ceramic  Engineering — recording  wattmeter  and  current  transformers, 
$330;  Electrical  Engineering — motor  generator  sets,  transformers, 
frames  and  accessories,  testing  transformers,  motor  generator  set  and 
accessories,  $10,250;  Mechanical  Engineering — Rockford  Hy-Service 
Shaper,  milling  machine,  sand  separator  and  blender,  electric  furnace, 
pyrometers,  thermocouples,  etc.,  $5,748;  Physics — electrometer,  cur- 
rent converter,  motor  generator  set,  audiometer,  vacuum  tubes,  tele- 
vision tube,  batteries,  precision  thermometer  bridge,  precision  poten- 
tiometer, etc.,  $2,150;  and  Railway  Engineering — marine  type  8-day 
clock,  curve  drawing  recorder,  chromograph,  ohmeter,  etc.,  $1,022. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislative  appropriation  for  the  Materi- 
als Testing  Laboratory  included  equipment,  no  part  of  the  special 
equipment  fund  was  assigned  during  the  year  to  the  Departments  of 
Civil  Engineering  or  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  made  a  price  reduction  of  $7,000  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  thus  making  the 
educational  price  of  this  equipment  $10,250. 

GIFTS 

The  most  important  gifts  to  the  College  of  Engineering  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Two  single-phase  transformers,  from  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, valued  at  $40. 

One  type  A-24  stoker,  from  the  Modern  Coal  Burner  Company, 
valued  at  $500. 

Seven  condensers,  from  the  General  Electric  Company,  valued 
at  $175. 

One  welding  torch  and  one  cutting  torch,  from  the  K-G  Welding 
Company,  valued  at  $125. 

Twenty  adjustable  drafting  tables,  from  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  valued  at  $500. 

Two  Pen  Magnet  Switches,  from  the  Penn  Electric  Switch  Com- 
pany, valued  at  $20. 

Two  models  consisting  of  one  pair  of  mounted  spiral  bevel  gears 
and  one  pair  of  mounted  hypoid  gears,  from  the  Gleason  Gear  Works, 
valued  at  $50. 
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Slides  and  descriptive  matter  concerning  feed  water  heaters,  feed 
water  treatment,  air  compressors,  etc.,  from  Louis  W.  Sipley,  Phila- 
delphia, valued  at  $600. 

One  copy  of  "Missouri's  Contribution  to  American  Architecture," 
published  by  the  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club,  from  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company. 

An  original  tracing  of  the  floor  beam  of  the  Eads  Bridge,  from 
Louis  C.  F.  Metzger,  St.  Louis. 

A  framed  photograph  of  the  arch  bridge  across  the  Grand  Canyon 
at  Lee's  Ferry,  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Fitch,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Structural  Steel  Company,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Colored  photographs  of  several  western  dams,  from  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Two  hundred  fifty  copies  of  photographs  from  the  Woltersdorf 
Collection  showing  brick  used  in  German  architecture  from  the 
eleventh  century  down  to  date,  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  Woltersdorf. 

LIBRARIES 

There  are  three  libraries  in  the  College  of  Engineering:  the  Engi- 
neering Library,  the  Ricker  Library  of  Architecture,  and  the  Physics 
Seminar  Library.  Several  of  the  departments  also  have  reference 
books  for  the  use  of  students  in  particular  laboratories  or  design 
rooms. 

The  Engineering  Library  is  used  as  a  reading  room  as  well  as  a 
reference  room  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  for  engi- 
neering students.  By  means  of  a  suggested  list  of  books,  engineering 
students  are  encouraged  to  read  books  of  biography,  science,  and 
industrial  life  that  will  give  them  a  broader  view  of  their  future  pro- 
fessional activities.  The  space  for  the  book  stacks  and  for  seating 
students  in  the  reading  room  is  entirely  inadequate. 

The  Ricker  Library  of  Architecture  is  one  of  the  best  working 
architectural  libraries  in  the  country.  The  facilities  offered  in  the 
new  building  have  made  it  possible  to  house  adequately  its  valuable 
collection  of  books,  photographs,  and  drawings. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  William  Piers  Crane  II,  Class  of  1928,  was  appointed  the  six- 
teenth holder  of  the  Francis  J.  Plym  Fellowship  in  Architecture,  and 
Mr.  Eldon  Lewis  De  Costed,  Class  of  1928,  was  appointed  to  the 
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sixth   Plym   Foreign   Scholarship   in  Architectural   Engineering. 

Mr.  Robert  Allerton,  Monticello,  111.,  gave  the  University  $800 
to  be  used  for  two  American  traveling  scholarships.  Holders  of  these 
scholarships  are  to  make  a  study,  during  two  months  of  the  summer 
vacation,  of  early  American  architecture  in  New  England.  Junior 
students  in  Architecture  who  have  made  outstanding  records  in  the 
junior  course  in  History  of  Architecture  are  eligible  for  appointment. 
The  itinerary  of  the  trip  is  approved  by  the  professor  of  History  of 
Architecture,  and  a  final  report  in  duplicate,  including  photographs, 
sketches,  and  drawings,  is  to  be  presented.  The  holders  of  the  Aller- 
ton Traveling  Scholarships  for  1929  are  Mr.  Buford  L.  Pickens  and 
Mr.  William  V.  Reed. 

READJUSTMENT  OF   SPACE   FOR  THE   COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  new  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  will  provide  adequate  space 
for  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  and  for 
the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  Removal 
of  the  laboratory  equipment  of  these  two  departments  to  the  new 
Materials  Testing  Laboratory  will  release  space  in  the  basement 
and  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Ceramics  Building  now  used  for  a  concrete 
research  laboratory,  will  release  space  in  the  Power  Plant  Laboratory 
now  occupied  by  the  Cement  and  Highway  Laboratories,  will  release 
the  old  boiler  house  now  occupied  by  the  structural  laboratories  of 
the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  and  the  laboratory  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  fatigue  of  metals,  and  will  release  the  present  Labora- 
tory of  Applied  Mechanics.  The  present  Laboratory  of  Applied 
Mechanics  is  being  remodeled  and  connected  with  the  old  Electrical 
Engineering  Laboratory,  thus  nearly  doubling  the  laboratory  space 
for  this  department.  An  auditorium  seating  approximately  five 
hundred  students  is  being  built  on  the  main  floor  of  the  old  Hydrau- 
lics Laboratory.  The  buildings  and  improvements  under  way  will 
give  adequate  space  for  all  departments  except  for  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. The  present  Mining  Laboratory  occupies  a  small  room  that  was 
provided  when  the  department  was  reorganized,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
inadequate  for  instructional  purposes. 

ENGINEERING   EXPERIMENT   STATION 

There  are  at  present  approximately  ninety  organized  research  in- 
vestigations in  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.    Thirty-five  re- 
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search  investigations  are  being  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  cooperative 
funds. 

The  most  important  new  investigations  undertaken  since  June, 
1928.,  are: 

The  investigation  of  Effects  of  Products  of  Combustion  on 
Quality  of  Enamel  Baked  in  Gas-fired  Furnaces,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Utilities  Research  Commission. 

Preparation  and  Washability  Tests  of  Illinois  Coals  and  Com- 
bustion Tests  of  Illinois  Coals,  in  cooperation  with  Zeigler  Coal 
and  Coke  Company. 

Investigation  of  Clay  Sewer  Pipe,  in  connection  with  the  Clay 
Products  Association. 

Fatigue  Tests  at  High  Temperatures,  in  cooperation  with  Joint 
Research  Committee  on  Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Properties 
of  Metals,  organized  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Investigation  of  Jointing  Materials  for  Clay  Sewer  Pipe,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Clay  Products  Association. 

Investigation  of  Concrete  Made  with  Light  Aggregate,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Western  Brick  Company. 

Investigation  of  Effect  of  Combustion  Products  of  Gas  Heat- 
ing on  Flue  Piping  and  Chimneys,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utili- 
ties Research  Commission. 

Investigation  of  Partial  Oxidation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chemical  Foundation.  Inc. 

Six  research  graduate  assistants  have  been  added  to  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station  staff  as  a  result  of  the  donation  of  funds 
for  the  purpose  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  and  the  Illinois  Clay  Products  As- 
sociation. Investigations  carried  on  with  these  funds  include  con- 
crete arches,  biaxial  stresses  and  stresses  in  rivets,  and  jointing  of 
clay  sewer  pipe,  respectively. 

There  are  in  progress  thirty-eight  research  projects  which  are 
paid  for  entirely  out  of  University  funds,  many  of  which  are  of 
very  important  character  and  will  have  material  effect  on  engineer- 
ing progress  of  the  future. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

A  complete  list  of  the  cooperative  investigations  in  progress  follows: 

(1)  Stresses  in  railroad  track,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association. 
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(2)  Problems  in  the  mining  of  coal,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Geological  Survey  Division. 

(3)  Warm  air  furnaces  and  furnace  heating  systems,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  Association. 

(4)  The  fatigue  phenomena  of  metals,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Engineering  Foundation,  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association,  and  the  Western 
Electric  Company. 

(5)  Cast  iron  enamels,  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  Bu- 
reau on  Cast  Iron  Enamel,  representing  the  Crane  Enamelware 
Company  of  Chicago;  the  Humphries  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  the  Union  Sanitary  Works  of  Nobles- 
ville,  Indiana;  the  Wolff  Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago; 
the  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company  of  Mansfield,  Ohio;  the  Chi- 
cago Hardware  Foundry  Company  of  North  Chicago,  Illinois;  the 
Richmond  Radiator  Company  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania;  and 
the  Iron  City  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

(6)  Enameling  on  sheet  steel,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ingram- 
Richardson  Manufacturing  Company,  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

(7)  Cast  iron  pipe,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sectional  Com- 
mittee on  Specifications  for  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  organized  under  the 
procedure  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  with 
the  American  Gas  Association,  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, American  Water  Works  Association,  and  New  England 
Water  Works  Association  as  sponsor  societies. 

(8)  Car  axle  failures,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utilities  Research 
Commission.  The  Utilities  Research  Commission  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  following  public  utilities  companies  which 
supply  the  funds  for  the  investigation:  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company,  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Company  of  Northern  Illinois,  the  Middle  West  Utilities  Com- 
pany, the  Chicago  Rapid  Transit  Company,  the  Chicago  North 
Shore  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Northern  In- 
diana Public  Service  Company. 

(9)  Impact  in  elevated  steel  railway  structures,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Utilities  Research  Commission. 

(10)  Methods  of  testing  high  voltage  cables,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Utilities  Research  Commission. 

(11)  The  ageing  of  porcelain,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utilities 
Research  Commission. 

(12)  Boiler  feed  water  treatment,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utili- 
ties Research  Commission. 

(13)  Prevention  of  corrosion  by  flue  gases,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Utilities  Research  Commission. 
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(14)  Water  treatment  for  ice  making,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Utilities  Research  Commission. 

(15)  Fissures  in  steel  rails,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utilities 
Research  Commission. 

(16)  Methods  to  eliminate  stretching  of  lead  sheaths  of  high 
voltage  cables,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utilities  Research  Com- 
mission. 

(17)  Methods  of  heating  asphalt  in  containers  with  city  gas  to 
obtain  maximum  allowable  heat  transfer  with  minimum  coking 
effect,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utilities  Research  Commission. 

(18)  Effects  of  products  of  combustion  on  quality  of  enamel 
baked  in  gas-fired  furnaces,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utilities  Re- 
search Commission. 

(19)  The  production  of  gas,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Gas 
Association. 

(20)  Large  steel  rollers,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association. 

(21)  The  drying  of  clay  wares,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Brick  Manufacturers'  Association. 

(22)  Steam  and  hot  water  heating  systems,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Illinois  Master  Plumbers  Association  and  the  National  Boiler 
and  Radiator  Manufacturers'  Association. 

(23)  Feldspars,  in  cooperation  with  the  Golding  Sons'  Com- 
pany of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

(24)  Biaxial  stresses,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Bridge 
and  Iron  Works. 

(25)  Riveted  connections,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works. 

(26)  Boiler  furnace  refractories,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

(27)  Preparation  and  washability  tests  of  Illinois  coals,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Zeigler  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

(28)  Combustion  tests  of  Illinois  coals,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Zeigler  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

(29)  Reinforced  concrete  arches,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

(30)  Clay  sewer  pipe,  in  cooperation  with  the  Clay  Products 
Association. 

(31)  Jointing  materials  for  clay  sewer  pipe,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Clay  Products  Association. 

(32)  Fatigue  tests  of  metals  at  elevated  temperatures,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Joint  Research  Committee  on  the  Effect  of 
Temperature  on  the  Properties  of  Metals,  organized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

(33)  Concrete  made  with  light  aggregate,  in  cooperation  with, 
the  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  111. 
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(34)  Effect  of  combustion  products  of  gas  heating  on  flue 
piping  and  chimneys,  in  cooperation  with  the  Utilities  Research 
Commission. 

(35)  Partial  oxidation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chemical  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  research  projects  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  each  department  of  the  College  through  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station :  architecture,  1 ;  ceramic  engineering,  8 ; 
civil  engineering,  13;  electrical  engineering,  6;  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, 8;  mining  engineering,  4;  physics,  3;  railway  engineering,  6; 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  15;   and  industrial  chemistry,  9. 

Sixteen  bulletins  and  three  circulars  have  been  issued  by  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station  during  the  year. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  H.  W.  Mumford) 

In  most  respects  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  experienced  since  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  preside  over  it. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  professional  advancement  of  a  staff  may  be  measured  in  part  by 
the  recognition  from  various  national  organizations  and  the  number  of 
papers  and  articles  published  in  various  scientific  journals.  In  both 
these  respects  the  College  of  Agriculture  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
I  believe  it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  or  boasting  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  including  its  Experiment  Station  and  Extension 
Service,  commands  a  respect  enjoyed  by  few  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  year  the  staff  of  the  College  and  Experiment 
Station  published  19  new  bulletins,  14  circulars,  2  soil  reports,  and  87 
scientific  articles. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  attendance  in  the  College  has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued agricultural  depression.  Registration  for  the  current  academic 
year  is  714  undergraduates,  an  increase  of  twenty  over  the  previous 
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year,  and  seventy-four  graduate  students,  an  increase  of  ten  over  last 
year. 

STUDENT  SCHOLARSHIP,  HONORS 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  has  met  and  con- 
ferred with  274  students  and  in  addition  152  students  were  notified 
that  they  were  deficient  in  certain  subjects.  All  students  who  have 
shown  deficiencies  have  been  interviewed  at  least  once. 

At  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  at  Waterloo,  la.,  our  dairy  cattle 
judging  team  won  second  with  teams  from  thirteen  other  colleges  of 
agriculture  competing.  At  the  National  Dairy  Exposition  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  our  dairy  cattle  judging  team  won  first  with  teams  from 
twenty-seven  agricultural  colleges  competing.  One  of  the  members  of 
these  teams,  Mr.  A.  C.  Johnson,  won  first  place  in  judging  all  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle  and  a  special  $400  scholarship  for  being  high  man  in 
the  judging  of  Holstein  cattle.  The  livestock  judging  team  placed  first 
at  the  National  Swine  Show  and  at  the  American  Royal  Livestock 
Show  in  Kansas  City.  The  meat  judging  team  placed  second  at 
Kansas  City  and  fourth  at  the  Chicago  International  Livestock  Show. 
It  is  especially  significant  that  for  the  third  successive  year  a  student 
from  the  College  has  won  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Essay  Medal  Contest 
in  which  about  100  essays  are  submitted  by  students  from  fifteen  or 
twenty  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  year  stu- 
dents from  this  College  won  both  first  and  second  place,  second  place 
being  won  by  a  junior. 

SHORT  COURSES  AND  CONFERENCES 

During  the  month  of  June,  1928  the  College  held  the  Farm  and  Home 
Advisers'  Conference,  the  Annual  Junior  4-H  Club  Tour,  the  High 
School  Livestock  Judging  Contest,  Cattle  Feeders'  Day,  the  Con- 
ference of  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural 
Open  House.  These  brought  approximately  6,500  people  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Each  of  these  groups  were  brought  to  the  College  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  The  Bankers'  Short  Course  in  November  was  attended 
by  sixty-nine.  Other  meetings  and  short,  courses  held,  together  with 
their  enrolled  attendance,  were  as  follows: 
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January  14-18,  Farm  and  Home  Week 826 

January  17,  Sheep  Day 100 

January  18-21,  Florists'  Week 128 

January  21-26  and 

January  28-Feb.  2,  Tractor  and  Gas  Engine 

Short  Courses 45 

February  11-13,  Veterinary  Conference 133 

March  5,  6,  7,  Dairy  Manufacturers'  Conference 42 

March  12,  13,  14,  Garden  Club  Week 214 

EXHIBITS 

Very  creditable  exhibits  of  certain  lines  of  work  of  the  College  were 
prepared  and  made  at  the  Central  States  Fair  at  Aurora,  the  Bureau 
County  Fair  at  Princeton,  the  Greater  Peoria  Exposition  at  Peoria, 
and  the  International  Hay  and  Grain  Show  at  Chicago.  In  the  open 
classes  at  the  International  the  University  had  a  well  balanced  exhibit 
of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  won  in  this  show  a  total  of  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  premiums,  including  Champion  Shorthorn  Steer, 
Reserve  Junior  Champion  Percheron  Mare,  Champion  Rambouillet 
Wether  Lamb,  and  Reserve  Champion  Rambouillet  Ewe. 

GIFTS 

The  Illinois  Canners'  Association  has  increased  the  fund  they  have 
been  giving  the  University  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year  for  a  period 
of  five  years  beginning  March  1,  1929.  This  is  to  continue  the  investi- 
gations which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
on  sweet  corn. 

Another  gift  has  come  from  the  Ruhm  Phosphate  and  Chemical 
Company  and  the  Thompson  Phosphate  Company  of  $750  a  year  each 
(a  total  of  $1,500  per  year)  for  a  period  of  three  years  for  research 
work  on  certain  unsolved  problems  connected  with  the  use  of  phos- 
phate rock  as  a  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Carey  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  a  Jersey  breeder 
who  has  been  interested  in  our  work  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  has  given 
the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  a  Jersey  bull  calf. 

The  Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Company,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  pre- 
sented the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with  a  self-heating  hog 
waterer. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Director's  Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
published  promptly  after  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  being  more 
widely  appreciated  and  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing.  The  initiation 
of  the  publication  of  such  a  report  has  proved  conclusively  that  the 
change  of  policy  was  advisable. 

I  assume  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  much  detail  concerning 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  since  there  is  submitted  to  you 
annually  a  rather  comprehensive  report  of  the  work  of  the  Station  in 
all  its  departments.  Likewise,  I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
Extension  Service  since  an  annual  report  of  its  work  is  also  prepared 
and  submitted  to  you.  I  shall,  however,  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  work  which  may  be  of  special  interest. 

Agronomy 

A  field  test  to  determine  the  relative  abundance  of  available  phos- 
phorus in  soils  has  been  recently  developed.  It  is  believed  that  this 
test  will  be  generally  applicable  over  the  State  and  prove  to  be  of 
great  practical  value  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  soils  which  need 
phosphate  treatment. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  facts  brought  out  as  a  result  of  the  soils 
investigations  covering  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  soils  of  Illinois  vary  tremendously  in  their  productiveness. 

2.  The  soils  of  Illinois  are  susceptible  to  great  improvement. 

3.  No  single  system  of  soil  improvement  will  apply  to  all  Illinois 
soil. 

4.  The  effective  systems  of  soil  treatment  for  a  particular  field  or 
soil  type  change  from  time  to  time. 

The  soil  survey,  another  of  the  fundamental  soil  projects  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  was  extended  during  the  1928  season  to  include 
an  additional  1.004  square  miles.  Jasper  County  was  finished  and 
work  well  started  in  Jackson  and  Ford  counties.  The  latter  two  coun- 
ties had  been  previously  surveyed  but  required  some  revision  work 
before  publication. 

The  experiment  dealing  with  the  effect  of  selection  on  certain 
chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  corn  plant  may  be  cited  as 
representative  of  the  work  with  crop  problems.    The  greatest  extremes 
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in  the  High  Protein  and  High  Oil  strains  in  the  history  of  the  experi- 
ment were  found  in  1928.  One  ear  of  the  High  Protein  strain  analyzed 
22.11  per  cent  protein,  and  one  ear  of  the  High  Oil  strain  analyzed 
13.10  per  cent  oil.  The  ear  high  in  protein  thus  contains  twice  as  much 
protein  and  the  ear  high  in  oil  almost  three  times  as  much  oil  as  the 
variety  did  at  the  start  of  the  experiment  in  1896. 

Animal  Husbandry 

Further  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  abortion 
disease  control,  one  of  the  most  serious  disease  problems  of  the  cattle 
owner.  More  than  seventy  herds  in  thirty-five  counties,  representing 
more  than  2,771  cattle,  are  enrolled  in  the  project  devoted  to  the  study 
of  abortion  disease  control.  Value  of  the  agglutination  tests  in  detect- 
ing infected  animals  has  been  further  demonstrated  in  the  results  of 
this  year's  work. 

It  appears  that  the  location  of  clean  herds  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant accomplishments  in  the  project  to  date.  Six  herds  have  been 
recognized  as  abortion  free  by  the  livestock  sanitary  officials  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  primary  object  of  the  project 
has  been  to  collect  reliable  information  on  the  best  plan  of  controlling 
abortion  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  as  many  dairymen  and  breed- 
ers as  possible  in  establishing  clean  herds.  There  are  probably  many 
herds  in  Illinois  which  harbor  but  a  few  reactors.  Their  detection  is 
not  difficult  and  their  elimination  in  mildly  infected  herds  represents 
an  important  and  potential  saving  for  the  owner. 

A  field  test  that  is  quicker  and  more  simple  than  the  agglutination 
test  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year  for  the  detection  of  abor- 
tion reactors.  Several  veterinarians  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
use  the  new  test. 

A  wide  variety  of  livestock  feeding  problems  have  again  been  in- 
vestigated by  station  workers.  In  one  of  these  it  was  found  that  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  oat  crop  as  well  as  a 
reduction  of  the  risk  of  loss  through  lodging  and  premature  ripening 
of  grain  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  may  be  effected  by 
Illinois  livestock  farmers  by  ensiling  a  part  or  all  of  their  sheaf  oats. 

In  one  of  several  nutrition  investigations  carried  on  during  the 
past  year  it  was  found  that  the  proteins  of  milk  and  of  garden  peas 
are  deficient  in  cystine,  one  of  the  necessary  amino  acids  in  foods. 
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Dairy  Husbandry 

A  new  rapid  method  for  determining  the  percentage  of  fat  in  ice 
cream  has  been  developed.  I  believe  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  dairy  chemistry  and  to  the  dairy  industry. 

Three  years  of  comparison  have  demonstrated  that  not  only  is 
pasteurized  milk  as  good  a  food  as  unpasteurized  milk,  but  it  is  safer. 

In  the  field  of  dairy  marketing  a  study  of  the  methods  and  operat- 
ing costs  of  cooperative  cream  pools  and  private  cream  buying  agen- 
cies reveals  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  respect  to 
cream  buying  in  Illinois.  Those  cooperative  cream  pools  which  have 
been  strenuously  advocating  a  better  cream  are  now  marketing  a  prod- 
uct of  high  quality  at  a  relatively  higher  price.  Although  certain 
private  agencies  have  purchased  cream  on  a  grade  basis  this  plan  has 
never  been  generally  adopted.  An  effort  is  now  in  progress  in  the  State 
to  establish  a  cream  grading  system  for  cream  buying,  whereby  good 
cream  will  be  purchased  at  a  premium. 

Farm  Mechanics 

More  interest  than  usual  is  being  shown  by  farmers  in  improved 
living  conditions.  The  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  on  farm 
sewage  disposal  point  the  way  to  a  simple  type  of  septic  tank  which 
can  be  easily  constructed  by  the  farmer  himself.  Results  of  the  inves- 
tigations have  been  reported  in  Bulletin  304,  and  a  circular  describing 
the  construction  of  the  tank  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  those 
interested  in  constructing  a  tank  on  their  farms. 

The  results  of  studies  on  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm — a 
project  that  has  been  supported  by  the  State  Electric  Association — 
are  reported  in  a  bulletin  now  in  press. 

Results  of  corn  borer  control  studies  made  to  date  indicate  'that 
many  farmers  can  well  afford  to  give  more  attention  to  better  plowing. 
A  clean  field  is  essential  to  corn  borer  control  and  this  study  is  being 
made  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  different  treatments  before 
plowing  and  the  effectiveness  of  different  types  of  plows  with  and 
without  attachments  in  covering  trash. 

Farm  Organization  and  Management 

Increasing  interest  is  being  aroused  in  the  farm  bureau-farm  man- 
agement service  being  conducted  as  a  project  of  the  Department  of 
Farm  Organization  and  Management.   The  one  hundred  fifty  farmers 
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in  east-central  Illinois  who  kept  records  in  the  project  for  1928  earned 
as  pay  for  use  of  the  capital  invested  and  for  the  management  and 
risk  of  operating  the  business,  an  average  of  5.66  per  cent  on  their 
investments.  A  wage  of  $60  a  month  was  allowed  as  pay  for  the 
operator's  labor,  no  salary  being  deducted  for  management. 

Most  people  realize  that  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  earnings 
of  the  most  successful  and  the  least  successful  of  these  farms.  The 
thirty  most  profitable  of  the  150  farms  made  5  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment and  had  an  average  of  $2,737,  to  pay  the  operator  for  his 
own  labor  and  management,  while  the  thirty  least  profitable  farms 
lacked  $717  per  farm  of  making  5  per  cent  on  the  investment  and  had 
nothing  to  pay  the  operator  for  his  own  labor  and  management  for 
1928. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  difference  of  $3,454  per  farm  in  the  av- 
erage return  for  the  labor  and  management  of  the  operators  of  the 
thirty  high  and  the  thirty  low  profit  farms.  The  more  successful  men 
have  spent  from  five  years  to  a  generation  in  improving  the  soil, 
selecting  good  varieties  of  crops,  establishing  a  good  cropping  system, 
developing  efficient  herds  of  livestock,  and  equipping  their  farms  for 
economical  operation  in  accordance  with  carefully  thought-out  plans. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Published  results  of  investigations  in  this  field  have  been  received 
with  approval  by  producers  of  and  dealers  in  Illinois  farm  products, 
both  cooperative  dealers  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  scientific  group. 
Our  workers  have  received  notable  recognition  from  officials  in  the 
various  branches  of  Federal  service  who  have  found  our  analyses 
useful  in  making  plans  for  the  1930  census  and  for  other  investiga- 
tions having  widespread  significance  in  the  fields  covered  by  our 
projects. 

Horticulture 

Last  fall  investigators  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture  made  a 
detailed  study  of  apple  shipments  from  Calhoun  County.  Total  ship- 
ments for  the  1928  season  were  equivalent  to  466,407  barrels.  This 
was  the  largest  volume  of  apples  shipped  from  the  county  in  any  year 
since  1923.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  apples  were  shipped  by  rail 
than  ever  before,  such  shipments  amounting  to  47  per  cent  of  the 
crop,  compared  with  38  per  cent  in  1927,  and  still  smaller  percentages 
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before.  Other  changes  in  1928  were  the  establishment  of  three  com- 
munity packing  sheds,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  grading  of 
the  product. 

The  introduction  of  community  packing  sheds,  to  which  a  number 
of  growers  haul  their  apples  directly  from  the  orchards,  is  an  in- 
novation of  this  county.  The  feasibility  of  hauling  unpacked  apples 
over  the  hilly  roads  of  this  region,  without  serious  damage  from 
bruising,  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  past  season's  experience  in 
the  operation  of  these  sheds.  Standardized  grading  of  a  large  volume 
of  products  was  also  greatly  facilitated  by  conducting  the  grading 
and  packing  operations  in  sheds  fully  equipped  with  modern  appli- 
ances. This  project  was  designed  to  improve  the  handling  and  market- 
ing of  apples  grown  in  Calhoun  county,  which  produces  approximately 
one-third  the  commercial  apple  crop  of  the  State. 

An  unusually  favorable  season  for  apple  scab  in  1928  gave  in- 
vestigators in  the  Department  of  Horticulture  an  opportunity  to 
secure  definite  results  in  the  spraying  experiments  in  southern  and 
western  Illinois  apple  orchards. 

The  results  in  western  Illinois  indicate  that  (1)  sulphur  dusts  are 
unsatisfactory  for  scab  control  even  where  mild  infections  are  the 
rule,  but  that  under  these  conditions  late  applications  of  dust  may  be 
used  as  a  supplementary  measure;  (2)  that  wettable  sulphurs  contain- 
ing four  to  six  pounds  of  sulphur  to  fifty  gallons  may  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a  "commercial"  control  of  scab;  and  (3)  that  lime  sul- 
phur must  still  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  high  percentage  of  clean 
fruit.  Sulphurs  to  which  oxidizing  agents  such  as  potassium  perman- 
ganate were  added  gave  somewhat  better  control  than  those  where 
these  materials  were  not  added,  but  the  increased  cost  of  the  oxidiz- 
ing agents  does  not  warrant  their  use. 

By-product  sulphur  from  artificial  gas  plants  was  tested  exten- 
sively in  these  experiments.  On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  sul- 
phur particles,  better  control  was  expected  than  could  be  obtained 
from  ordinary  ground  sulphur.  This  was  found  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  results  of  the  field  experiments.  Since  this  by-product  sulphur 
can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost  it  offers  a  chance  for  the  development 
of  an  effective  new  type  of  sulphur  sprays. 

Studies  for  the  control  of  the  onion  maggot  were  started  by  the 
Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey  in  1922  and  for  the  past  three 
years  have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
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Horticulture.  The  onion  maggot  frequently  becomes  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  destroy  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  onion  crop  in  the  large 
onion  producing  sections  of  Cook  County.  No  satisfactory  commer- 
cial method  of  control  had  been  developed  previous  to  the  work  done 
in  Illinois.  The  use  of  a  3  per  cent  boiled  lubricating  oil  emulsion  in 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  found  efficient  in  controlling  the  onion 
maggot  on  a  commercial  scale.  A  number  of  new  oils  have  been 
tried  out  during  1928. 

Two  new  parasites  of  the  onion  maggot  were  isolated  during  1928. 
The  method  of  controlling  the  onion  maggot  by  spraying  with  oil, 
as  worked  out  in  Illinois,  is  now  being  extensively  used  not  only  by 
the  onion  growers  of  this  State,  but  also  in  a  number  of  other  states. 

The  work  of  controlling  the  cyclamen  mite,  a  pest  which  in  the 
past  two  years  has  caused  losses  to  individual  growers  in  Chicago 
running  from  a  few  hundred  to  as  high  as  $15,000  in  a  single  season, 
has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  by  the  Illinois  State  Natural 
History  Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 
During  the  first  year  that  this  work  was  carried  on  several  promising 
methods  of  control  were  discovered.  During  the  past  year  work  with 
the  most  promising  of  these  controls  has  been  continued,  and  in  ad- 
dition, a  new  method  of  control  by  the  use  of  Paradichlorobenzene 
was  tested  for  the  first  time.  Many  tons  of  this  chemical  are  used 
annually  for  the  control  of  the  peach  tree  borer,  and  this  material  is 
readily  available  on  the  market  at  a  low  price.  In  the  work  of  the 
past  year  it  was  found  that  placing  approximately  one-sixth  of  an 
ounce  of  this  chemical,  or  a  Paradichlorobenzene  ball  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  moth  ball,  in  the  cyclamen  flats  when  the  flats  are  first  set 
out,  will  almost  completely  clean  the  plants  of  mites  even  when  they 
are  quite  heavily  infested.  In  the  experimental  work  thus  far  carried 
on,  no  injury  has  resulted  and  the  plants  treated  with  this  material 
came  through  the  season  with  the  normal  foliage  and  produced  a 
heavy  bloom.  This  is  probably  the  most  practical  control  for  the 
cyclamen  mite  which  has  ever  been  developed. 

The  Oriental  fruit  moth  was  first  found  in  Illinois  during  the 
winter  of  1927  and  1928.  It  is  a  serious  pest  of  peaches,  quinces  and 
under  certain  conditions  of  nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  grown  in  the 
State.  A  survey  of  the  principal  peach  growing  areas  of  the  State 
shows  the  insect  to  be  present  throughout  the  area  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Vincennes,  Indiana  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  probably 
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in  a  scattered  infestation  north  of  this  line.  Experiments  to  develop 
commercial  methods  of  control  were  started  in  1928  and  are  being 
conducted  at  the  present  time  by  the  Illinois  State  Natural  History 
Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Horticulture.  Some 
promising  leads  have  developed  in  this  work  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
commercial  control  has  been  found  in  this  or  any  other  state,  or  by 
the  workers  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Last  year  serious 
commercial  damage  by  the  insect  was  limited  to  Pulaski  and  Alex- 
ander counties. 

Some  rather  striking  effects  of  yearly  dormant  pruning  of  bearing 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  trees  have  been  revealed  in  studies  by  investi- 
gators of  the  department.  Annual  production  of  flowers  and  fruit  has 
not  been  induced.  This,  it  is  often  said,  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  pruning  trees  of  this  age,  but  its  actual  accomplishment 
by  pruning  is  evidently  doubtful,  if  not  impossible. 

Results  of  the  past  year  confirm  the  general  conclusions  previously 
made  on  the  basis  of  four  years'  work  in  this  orchard.  Objects  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  pruning  apple  trees  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ma- 
turity are  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  to  improve  its  color,  and 
to  facilitate  spraying.  An  increase  in  total  production  and  uniform 
annual  production  are  not  to  be  expected. 

AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION    SERVICE 

In  addition  to  the  field  work  of  farm  and  home  advisers  and  extension 
specialists  the  work  of  this  and  other  experiment  stations  is  made 
available  to  farmers  and  their  families  through  the  bulletins  and  cir- 
culars published  by  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Our  method  of  distribution  of  these  bulletins  and  circulars  is  to 
maintain  a  live  mailing  list,  which  at  present  is  approximately  25,000, 
brought  up  by  definite  requests  from  individuals  to  be  placed  upon  the 
mailing  list.  In  this  way  practically  all  waste  in  distribution  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Those  activities  are  supplemented  by  general  publications  and 
publicity  material  of  which  the  Extension  Messenger,  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Extension  News,  the  Animal  Pathology  Exchange,  and  news 
stories  are  examples. 

A  total  of  1,012  news  stories  composed  of  350,000  words,  and  200 
photographs  were  sent  out  by  the  extension  editor.  The  material  for 
these   stories  was  contributed  by  the  various   departments   and  di- 
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visions  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  was  released  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  to  farm  journals  of  the  State  through  special- 
ized mailing  lists  and  through  the  Associated  Press,  International 
News  Service,  and  United  Press.  A  number  of  feature  stories  and 
requested  articles  were  also  written  for  different  papers  during  the 
year. 

Radio  is  gradually  taking  an  important  place  in  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  extension  news.  Regular  agricultural  broadcasts 
have  been  put  on  over  the  University  station.  However,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  extending  agricultural  information  through  this  medium  is 
greatly  limited  by  the  hours  available  and  the  interference  of  stronger 
stations. 

One  relatively  new  feature  of  the  Extension  Service  that  is  prov- 
ing of  real  worth  is  the  so-called  training  school  for  new  advisers. 
During  the  year  three  training  schools  for  new  advisers  were  held. 
In  this  way  the  advisers  go  out  to  the  counties  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  duties  and  their  relationship  to  the  University  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Project — In  the  first  organized  attempt 
of  its  kind,  farm  men  and  women  in  each  of  the  eight  farming  type 
areas  of  the  State  were  brought  together  during  October,  1928  in  a 
series  of  agricultural  adjustment  conferences,  to  review  present  con- 
ditions and  consider  possible  adjustments  which  might  lead  to  better 
paying  farming  and  more  satisfying  home  life.  When  the  first  of 
these  conferences  was  held,  it  was  stated  that  one  measure  of  the 
success  of  them  would  be  the  extent  to  which  they  encouraged  farmers 
and  their  wives  to  do  their  own  thinking.  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
series  of  meetings,  it  became  a  matter  of  record  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  this  respect  but  in  others  as  well.  A  new  faith  in 
agriculture  and  the  stability  of  its  future  was  inspired  by  the  class 
of  1,000  farm  men  and  women  attending  these  meetings  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  tackled  the  problems  before  them. 

Deliberations  at  each  of  the  conferences  were  organized  under  the 
head  of  ten  committees,  one  each  for  field  crops,  meat  animals,  poul- 
try, dairying,  horticulture,  farm  organization  and  management,  me- 
chanical equipment,  drainage  and  farm  buildings,  agricultural  co- 
operation, community  development,  and  farm  and  home  development. 

As  a  basis  for  the  discussions  of  the  committees  at  each  of  the 
conferences,  staff  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
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merit  Station  reviewed  and  summarized  all  available  information  such 
as  census  data,  soil  survey  reports,  the  results  of  various  soil,  crop, 
vegetable,  and  fruit  tests  made  on  experimental  fields  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  reports  of  the  farm-accounting  project, 
having  a  direct  or  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the  question  of  farm  ad- 
justments in  the  various  areas  of  the  State.  These  summaries  were 
made  up  by  subject  according  to  the  committee  organization. 

As  yet,  the  project  is  considered  as  only  well  started.  The  eight 
regional  conferences  were  followed  by  a  local  meeting  in  each  county 
of  the  State,  at  which  the  county  representatives  to  the  regional  con- 
ferences gave  their  reports  to  a  meeting  called  by  the  farm  and  home 
advisers.  Later  a  half-day  of  Farm  and  Home  Week  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  main  points  brought  out  at  the  October  confer- 
ences. In  February,  fifteen  district  outlook  meetings  were  held  at 
which  time  current  commodity  conditions  of  supply  and  demand, 
seasonal  and  long-time  trends  were  discussed.  In  connection  with 
this  project  there  has  also  been  distributed  to  a  carefully  selected 
group  so-called  inventories  of  farm,  home,  and  community  progress 
which  it  is  believed  will  greatly  stimulate  and  assist  individuals  and 
groups  in  making  adjustments  intelligently. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Agricultural  Extension  work,  members 
of  the  staff  have  filled  124  speaking  engagements  at  County  Farmers' 
Institutes. 

Farm  advisory  work  in  the  counties  has  been  carried  on  as  in 
former  years;  the  time  of  the  farm  advisers  being  divided  fairly 
evenly  between  office  and  field  activities.  Reports  of  the  ninety-four 
farm  advisers  and  their  assistants  numbering  fourteen,  show  that 
13,815  days  were  spent  in  the  central  office  and  14,552  days  in  the 
field;  415,356  office  consultations  were  held  and  52,077  farm  visits 
were  made.  A  total  of  8,590  meetings  were  held  with  an  attendance 
of  472,600. 

Organization  work  in  counties  having  no  home  adviser  has  been 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  home  economics  extension  service  this 
year.  One  new  county,  Warren,  has  completed  plans  for  a  home 
bureau  and  ten  other  counties  now  have  committees  that  are  definitely 
working  for  home  advisers.  Twenty-two  counties  of  the  State  now 
employ  home  advisers.  The  summary  of  the  statistical  report  of 
twenty-one  county  home  advisers  shows  that  they  spent  a  total  of 
2,138  days  in  the  office,   (or  an  average  of  102  days)   during  which 
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time  they  had  18,999  personal  office  consultations  with  women,  had 
18,498  telephone  calls,  wrote  24,555  letters  and  prepared  4,330  press 
articles.  The  summary  of  field  work  for  these  same  twenty-one  home 
advisers  shows  that  they  spent  3,213  days  in  the  field  (or  an  average 
of  153  days)  during  which  time  they  held  6,364  meetings  with  an 
attendance  of  263,754;  made  1,740  home  visits  and  held  366  local 
leader  training  meetings  with  an  attendance  of  5,343. 

There  was  a  great  increase  in  Girls'  4-H  Club  work,  the  enroll- 
ment, 7,429,  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  Indica- 
tions are  that  this  year's  enrollment  will  be  much  larger  as  work  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  eighty  counties  against  sixty-nine  last  year. 

There  has  been  greater  interest  than  ever  before  in  the  home  ac- 
count work  and  for  the  first  time  we  are  beginning  to  get  enough  com- 
pleted home  account  records  to  form  the  basis  for  some  research  on 
standards  of  living  on  Illinois  farms. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Albert  J.  Harno) 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  gradual  development  for  the  College 
of  Law.  A  growing  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  scholarship  among 
the  students;  expansion  in  numbers  as  well  as  general  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty;  a  growing  student  enrollment;  the  initiation  of 
higher  entrance  requirements — these  constitute  the  framework  of  this 
year's  report. 

THE  FACULTY 

Professor  Francis  S.  Philbrick,  who  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  the  past  year  to  accept  a  visiting  professorship  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  resigned  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  accept 
a  permanent  professorship  at  that  University.  Professor  Merrill  I. 
Schnebly,  who  has  been  a  visiting  professor  here  during  the  past  year, 
has  agreed  to  remain  with  us  permanently.  In  Professor  Schnebly 
we  have  secured  an  excellent  man.  His  scholarly  contributions  in  the 
field  of  property  law  have  given  him  a  national  reputation.  His  teach- 
ing is  excellent  and  he  has  fitted  into  our  program  admirably.  Pro- 
fessor Schnebly  holds  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  doctor  of 
law  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
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jurisprudence  from  Yale.  He  previously  has  served  on  the  faculties 
of  George  Washington  University,  Indiana  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

Mention  was  made  in  last  year's  report  that  we  were  adding  two 
men  to  our  staff — Associate  Professor  Lon  L.  Fuller  and  Associate 
Professor  Harold  W.  Holt.  This  expansion  of  our  teaching  force  has 
made  possible  the  division  into  sections  of  several  of  our  larger  classes. 
Both  Professors  Holt  and  Fuller  are  men  of  fine  promise.  After  a 
year's  association  with  them  I  am  glad  to  state  that  our  staff  has  been 
strengthened  considerably  with  their  coming. 

Professor  Walter  L.  Summers,  who  has  been  with  us  for  nine  years, 
has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1929-1930  to  the  end 
that  he  may  advance  his  studies  in  the  law  of  oil  and  gas.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  leading  treatise  on  that  subject.  He  expects  to  spend 
the  year  in  Texas.  To  take  over  his  work  for  the  year  we  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Andrew  James  Casner  with  the  rank  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Casner  is  a  member  of  our  graduating  class  of  this  year.  His  fine 
poise  and  brilliant  scholarship  have  led  us  to  believe  that  he  will  do 
the  work  creditably. 

Members  of  the  faculty,  beyond  their  regular  teaching  duties,  have 
engaged  in  various  scholarly  efforts.  Professor  Sveinbjorn  Johnson 
has  made  several  contributions  to  legal  periodicals.  I  have  heretofore 
noted  that  Professor  Frederick  Green  is  assisting  as  an  adviser  in 
the  preparation  of  the  restatement  of  the  law  of  agency  for  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute.  He  has  continued  his  work  on  the  agency  restate- 
ment throughout  the  past  year.  Professor  W.  E.  Britton  has  published 
a  casebook  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy  which  has  received  favorable 
comment.  Professor  Goble  is  engaged  in  collecting  material  on  a 
casebook  on  insurance  and  Professor  0.  L.  McCaskill  is  similarly  en- 
gaged on  a  casebook  on  procedure. 

ENROLLMENT   AND   ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

Another  substantial  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  College  must  again 
be  noted  this  year.  Seven  years  ago  we  had  but  a  few  students  more 
than  one  hundred.  Since  that  time  each  year's  enrollment  has  shown 
an  increase  over  the  previous  one.  During  the  last  year  we  have  had 
enrolled  466  students.  While  we  have  made  a  feature  of  our  growth 
in  the  reports  of  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  no  disposition  to 
magnify  unduly  the  importance  of  numbers.    Growing  numbers  may 
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be  the  result  of  various  causes,  not  all  of  which  are  commendable. 
Our  enrollment  has  increased,  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  because 
of  the  growing  prestige  of  the  College  of  Law. 

In  the  coming  year  our  numbers  undoubtedly  will  have  a  falling 
off  due  to  an  advance  in  our  entrance  requirements.  In  1927  we  made 
the  following  announcement: 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1929,  the  following  persons  only 
will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Law  as  candidates  for  degrees: 

1.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of  approved  standing. 

2.  Students  in  the  University  of  Illinois  of  senior  standing  who 
are  permitted  to  elect  courses  in  law  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  or  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

These  requirements  have  gone  into -effect.  The  first  class  under 
them  will  enter  next  September.  Without  question  it  will  be  a  much 
smaller  class  than  the  one  of  last  year.  What  the  effect  of  the  require- 
ment will  be  on  succeeding  classes  is  problematical.  The  opinion  is 
ventured,  however,  that  our  enrollment  will  be  checked  but  tempo- 
rarily. 

SOME  TRENDS  IN  LEGAL  EDUCATION 

Probably  not  since  the  time  of  the  controversial  period  initiated 
through  the  introduction  of  the  case  method  of  instruction  has  there 
been  so  much  discussion  of  the  methods  and  materials  involved  in 
legal  education.  The  agitation  has  manifested  itself  in  some  quarters 
in  an  effort  which  aims  to  search  out  the  abler  student,  and  having 
found  him  to  set  tasks  for  him  commensurate  with  his  ability.  These 
experiments  have  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently  to  evaluate  them 
properly. 

Another  consideration  being  pressed  is  that  law  should  be  studied 
and  taught  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  social  significance.  That  is, 
not  as  rules  and  principles  that  have  been  handed  down,  but  as  fac- 
tors which  may  promote  or  retard  the  public  welfare.  Such  study 
would  involve,  according  to  its  advocates,  not  only  the  finding  of  the 
rule  governing  a  particular  situation,  but  also  observing  its  operation. 
Law,  so  studied,  it  is  claimed,  would  often  lead  to  the  disclosure  that 
a  rule  is  not  adaptable  to  social  conditions,  and  where  such  discoveries 
are  made,  the  belief  is,  it  would  frequently  be  found  that  informal 
regulations  have  sprung  up  under  which  people  act  and  govern  them- 
selves. 
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The  advocates  of  this  method  would  ask  not  only,  what  is  the 
principle  involved  in  a  given  situation,  but  also,  how  does  it  work?' 
They  would  introduce  the  experimental  method  into  the  law.  When 
a  given  principle  is  found  to  work  well  in  some  situations  and  badly 
in  others,  they  would  seek  to  discover  the  variables  involved.  From 
conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  these  studies,  they  would  construct 
theories  which  would  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  legislator 
and  the  judge. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year  we  have  conducted  some  modest 
experiments.  Two  such  may  be  mentioned.  One  was  by  Professor  G. 
W.  Goble  in  his  course  in  insurance.  The  class  was  limited  to  a  small 
number  of  high-grade  students.  Each  student  was  assigned  a  problem 
for  investigation.  The  class  met  once  a  week,  at  which  time  the 
student  who  had  been  assigned  to  lead  the  class  discussion  presented 
the  results  of  his  investigation.  The  remainder  of  the  class  as  well 
as  the  instructor  asked  questions.  After  a  student  had  well  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  his  topic  he  was  asked  to  hand  in  a  report  or  sum- 
mary of  his  work,  with  citations  to  all  authorities  examined.  The  in- 
structor held  conferences  with  each  student  about  once  a  week,  at 
which  time  direction  was  given  to  the  student's  investigations,  and 
questions  bearing  on  his  problem  were  put  so  as  to  insure  adequate 
study. 

Another  was  conducted  by  Professor  Britton.  In  the  belief  that 
established  courses  in  the  law  curriculum  do  not  sufficiently  empha- 
size the  importance  and  nature  of  the  problems  of  statutory  law,  we 
added  last  year  a  course  on  legislation.  This  course  was  put  in  charge 
of  Professor  Britton  who  conducted  it  by  the  seminar  method.  It, 
too,  was  opened  only  to  students  with  high  averages.  The  work  con- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  reports  involving  the  use  of  session  laws, 
compilations  and  revisions  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  material 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  legislation  and  of  legislative  drafting. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  one  course  in  our  law 
school,  not  because  it  is  new,  for  we  have  had  it  in  operation  for 
several  years,  but  because  it  stands  par  excellence  among  courses  of 
its  kind.  It  is  our  Practice  Court  which  this  year  was  conducted  by 
Professors  McCaskill  and  Johnson.  Theoretically  a  practice  court  is 
a  desirable,  if  not  an  essential  feature  in  a  law  curriculum.  Actually 
it  is  a  very  difficult  course  to  handle.  Many  law  schools  have  at- 
tempted to  conduct  one,  and  have  abandoned  the  project  because  they 
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did  not  have  instructors  who  could  surmount  the  difficulties  involved. 
With  us  the  course  is  of  outstanding  merit.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
successfully  conducted  practice  court  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  F.  B.  Stiven) 

The  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Music  for  the  year  1928-29  has  been 
126  students  for  the  first  semester  and  137  for  the  second  semester. 
During  each  semester  there  were  but  six  unclassified  students.  The 
constantly  diminishing  number  of  unclassified  students  is  encourag- 
ing. Three  years  ago  there  were  twenty-two  registered  as  unclassi- 
fied. The  number  of  students  from  the  other  colleges  taking  courses  in 
music  remained  about  the  same — more  than  three  hundred. 

The  equipment  of  the  studios  was  greatly  improved  this  past  year 
by  the  purchase  of  three  large  grand  pianos.  These  instruments  re- 
placed older  pianos  which  were  in  poor  condition,  and  furnish  equip- 
ment for  these  studios  which  is  second  to  none. 

Two  of  the  faculty  were  away  studying  last  year — Mr.  Henry 
MacNeill,  who,  after  a  European  trip,  spent  most  of  the  year  in 
California  studying  with  the  celebrated  pianist,  Arthur  Friedheim; 
and  Miss  Jessie  L.  Potter,  who  has  been  studying  theory  and  organ 
in  Vienna. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Baltz,  of  Cornell  College,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Phipps, 
of  Oberlin  College,  were  new  additions  to  the  faculty,  teaching  organ 
and  theory,  respectively. 

Professor  R.  H.  Miles  has  had  an  extensive  choral  work  published 
during  the  year,  as  well  as  four  single  compositions.  The  Director 
has  had  five  organ  arrangements  accepted  by  a  leading  New  York 
publishing  house.  A  number  of  the  faculty  have  given  recitals  of 
merit,  both  at  the  University  and  at  other  places.  Professor  A.  A. 
Harding  has  been  in  demand  as  a  judge  in  national  band  and  orchestra 
contests.  He  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Instrumental  Affairs 
Committee  of  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference  in  cooperation 
writh  the  National  Bureau  for  Advancement  of  Music. 

The  public  concerts  and  recitals,  most  of  which  are  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  the  School  of  Music,  numbered  ninety- four  during 
the  year.  These  may  be  summarized  as  follows:    Faculty  recitals  and 
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concerts,  4;  student  recitals,  14;  senior  recitals,  13;  University  Or- 
chestra concerts,  1;  Glee  Club  concerts,  3;  Choral  Society  concerts, 
3;  Star  Course  concerts,  14;  contest  concerts,  5;  Vesper  organ  recitals, 
29;  and  band  concerts,  8. 

Seven  lectures  have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  school. 
In  the  early  fall  Professor  Arthur  Beresford  gave  a  series  of  three 
lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs;  in  February  Pro- 
fessor Roy  Dickinson  Welch,  of  Smith  College,  gave  three  lectures 
on  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Franck;  and  in  the  same  month  Olive 
Levin  gave  a  lecture  on  Early  American  Music. 

The  Vesper  organ  recitals  were  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  by 
the  Director,  Professor  Miles,  Mr.  Baltz,  and  Dr.  Charles  Hopkins 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  The  recitals  have  been  held  in 
the  Auditorium  and  in  the  Recital  Hall. 

The  concerts  of  the  University  Choral  Society  were  The  Messiah, 
by  Handel;  Faust,  by  Gounod;  and  Hora  Novissima,  by  Horatio 
Parker.  In  the  Faust  concert  the  society  was  assisted  by  opera  soloists 
and  125  members  of  the  Men's  Glee  Club. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  work  during  the  past  year  by 
the  Men's  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Dvorak. 
He  assembled  a  group  of  nearly  150  men,  who  have  sung  particularly 
well  in  the  concert  appearances  of  the  club.  The  Woman's  Glee  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Miles,  gave  one  formal  concert  and 
sang  at  a  number  of  other  concerts. 

The  Star  Course  concerts,  although  not  under  the  supervision  of 
the  School  of  Music,  are  noted  as  a  matter  of  record.  The  season's 
attractions  were  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist;  Lawrence  Tibbett,  baritone; 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  reader;  the  Kedroff  Male  Quartet;  Rosa  Pon- 
selle,  soprano;  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Chamber 
Music  series  included  concerts  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet;  Andres 
Segovia,  guitarist;  and  the  Elschuco  Trio. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Director,  four  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty.  These  are  the  addition  of  Miss  Rose 
B.  Phelps  and  Miss  Frances  I.  Ambuhl  to  the  teaching  faculty,  and 
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the  appointments  of  Miss  Alice  E.  Daly  and  Miss  Cerilla  Saylor  as 
revisers,  vice  Miss  Hazel  Rea  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Holt,  respectively. 
The  course  in  children's  literature  this  year  was  dropped,  four  lectures 
being  given  in  April  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott  of  the  Indianapolis 
public  library. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Library  School  this  past 
year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  School.  There  were 
112  first  year  students  and  thirty-two  second  year  students  registered 
in  the  Graduate  School.  These  students  come  from  twenty-six  states 
and  three  foreign  countries.  Forty-two  of  them  are  from  Illinois. 
Seven  of  them  already  had  a  master's  degree;  ninety-one  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  Library  Science  this  June,  one  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science  and  seven  the  master's  degree. 
Several  expect  to  receive  degrees  in  August. 

Lectures  by  librarians  and  others  not  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity have  been  given  before  the  School  during  the  year  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters,  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian, 
Northwestern  University;  Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  director  of  library 
training  courses  at  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia;  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Schoonover,  representative  of  Gaylord  brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  positions  in  libraries  were  filled 
during  the  year,  partly  or  wholly  as  a  result  of  recommendations  from 
the  School  office.  Of  these,  eighty-seven  were  in  university,  college 
and  reference  libraries,  thirty-two  in  public  libraries  and  twenty-nine 
in  high  school,  teaching  or  other  positions. 

The  library  courses  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  of  1928 
were  attended  by  106  students,  of  whom  fifteen  were  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School,  seventy-four  were  registered  in  the  Library  School, 
and  seventeen  were  registered  in  the  more  elementary  courses  for 
high  school  graduates.  Nearly  all  of  the  latter  group  were  from 
Illinois. 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Acting  Director,  Lawrence  W.  Murphy) 

The  total  registration  for  the  School  of  Journalism  in  1928-29  was 
sixty- four.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  eighteen  juniors  and  seniors 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  a  major  in  journalism 
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and  five  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  total  registration  in  journ- 
alism courses  was  622  during  the  first  semester  and  524  in  the  second 
semester.  In  the  pre-journalism  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  179  students  were  enrolled.  The  School  of  Journal- 
ism is  now  one  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  country. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  faculty  was  strengthened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Otho  Clarke  Leiter,  a  widely  experienced  newspaper 
man,  as  instructor.  Mr.  Leiter  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University, 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  Telegram,  and  copy  comptroller  and  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Ball,  part-time  assistant,  resigned  in  March  because 
of  poor  health,  and  his  class  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Burrus  S.  Dickin- 
son, a  member  of  the  faculty. 

During  the  year  members  of  the  faculty  were  engaged  in  various 
tasks  bearing  upon  the  standing  of  the  School. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Allen  published  a  book,  Country  Journalism 
(Thomas  Xelson  and  Sons),  which  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  many 
of  the  leading  schools.  A  second  volume  by  Mr.  Allen,  A  Journalist's 
Manual  of  Printing,  was  completed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Siebert  served  as  managing  editor  of  The  Journalism 
Quarterly,  official  publication  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  of  which  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
School  is  editor. 

Various  members  of  the  faculty  made  contributions  to  professional 
publications  and  general  magazines.  They  were  called  on  for  addresses 
at  a  score  or  more  of  professional  meetings  in  Illinois  and  other  states 
including  Journalism  Week  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  West 
Virginia  Newspaper  Conference,  the  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  and  the  con- 
vention of  the  Illinois  Press  Association. 

THE    CURRICULUM 

Xo  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School.   A  committee 
of  the  facultv  started  work  on  integration  of  the  various  course.-  to 
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eliminate  duplication  and  specify  the  content,  emphasis,  and  amount 
and  character  of  work  required. 

The  discussions  among  newspaper  men  of  the  country  as  to 
whether  the  work  of  schools  of  journalism  should  be  theoretical  or 
practical  have  not  reached  a  stage  which  would  justify  the  schools 
in  making  any  changes.  The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
debated  the  point  informally  at  its  last  meeting  but  it  has  already 
indicated  that  it  considers  Illinois  a  Class  A  school  so  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  debate  augurs  dissatisfaction  with  the 
work  offered. 

LIBRARY,  VISITING  LECTURERS 

A  modest  beginning  was  made  on  building  up  the  library,  reading 
room,  and  "morgue"  facilities  along  definite  lines.  The  reading  room 
of  the  School  is  being  used  as  a  center  for  the  current  files  and  refer- 
ence books,  and  the  historical  materials,  files,  and  books  for  outside 
reading  are  being  concentrated  in  the  new  Library  where  special  ac- 
commodations will  be  provided. 

Journalism  students  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  following  visit- 
ing lecturers  and  speakers  during  the  year:  Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  W.  M.  Harrison,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  H.  F.  Henrichs,  New  York 
and  Litchfield  newspaper  broker;  Irl  H.  Marshall,  publisher  of  the 
Affiliated  Newspapers;  W.  W.  Loomis,  La  Grange  publisher  and  au- 
thority on  newspaper  law;  John  H.  Millar,  president  of  the  Home 
News  Publishing  Company;  Bert  Hill,  president  of  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Editorial  Association;  S.  P.  Preston,  publisher  of  the  Gillespie 
News;  C.  S.  Conger,  president  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association;  Carl 
C.  Magee,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  News;  Boyd  F.  Gurley,  edi- 
tor of  the  Indianapolis  Times;  George  R.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Muncie 
Post  Democrat;  W.  J.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Waukegan  Sun;  M.  F. 
Walsh,  editor  of  the  Harvard  Herald;  Roy  Clippinger,  publisher 
of  the  Carmi  Tribune  Times;  J.  E.  McClure,  publisher  of  the  Car- 
linville  Democrat;  Roy  L.  Seright,  publisher  of  the  Harrisburg 
Register;  H.  L.  Williamson,  publisher  of  the  United  States  Publisher; 
Erwin  Rogers,  president  of  the  National  Editorial  Association;  Frank 
W.  Scott,  editor-in-chief  of  the  D.  C.  Heath  Publishing  Company; 
Professor  Havilah  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism;  Frank  B.  Peers,  president  of  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  Journalistic  Writing;  John  A.  File,  publisher  of 
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the  Chester  Herald  Tribune;  C.  E.  Honce,  central  division  news  edi- 
tor of  the  Associated  Press. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PRESS 

The  School  cooperated  with  the  press  during  the  year  by  making 
arrangements  for  the  conventions  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association, 
the  State  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  Editorial  Association,  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalistic  Writing,  and  the  Illi- 
nois State  High  School  Press  Association. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Journalism  Conference  the 
School  assisted  in  the  development  of  professional  examinations  for 
the  Certificate  of  Professional  Standing  offered  by  the  Association. 

The  Illinois  Editors'  Hall  of  Fame,  sponsored  by  the  Association, 
will  be  located  at  the  University,  according  to  plans  made  during  the 
year. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Arthur  H.  Daniels) 

The  complete  enrollment  of  students  for  the  year,  including  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  1928,  was  1,478,  as  against  1,294  for  the  previous  year. 
Of  these  401  were  women.  The  enrollment  in  the  Summer  Session 
was  638.  In  the  student  body  were  represented  269  institutions,  an 
increase  of  sixteen  over  1927-28.  Forty-five  states  were  represented, 
together  with  fourteen  other  countries. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  as  follows:  Master  of 
arts — 150,  as  against  142  for  the  preceding  year;  master  of  science — 
124,  as  against  117  in  1927-28;  professional  engineers — 8,  compared 
with  12  a  year  ago;  and  doctor  of  philosophy — 49,  one  less  than  in 
1927-28. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  report,  as  evidence  of  the  reputation 
which  Illinois  has  acquired  for  research,  the  presence  of  a  group  of 
students  holding  advanced  degrees  from  other  institutions  including 
Lehigh  University,  Yale,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, University  of  London,  University  of  Wales,  and  University  of 
Technical  Science  of  Budapest.  Four  were  on  fellowships  of  educa- 
tional foundations  including  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund,  and  the  Rose  Sidgwick  Memorial  Research  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Federation  of  University  Women.   One  held  a  Postgradu- 
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ate  Traveling  Studentship  from  the  University  of  London.  Their 
investigations  were  carried  on  in  the  Departments  of  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Railway  Engineering,  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics, and  Zoology.  Their  presence  was  felt  in  the  promotion  of  the 
advanced  work  of  the  University. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  enrollment  in  the  Summer  Session  has 
increased  four-fold  and  now  constitutes  nearly  a  third  of  the  total 
attendance  in  the  summer.  The  influx  of  graduate  students  into  sum- 
mer sessions  all  over  this  country  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussions.  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  ''short-cuts  to 
the  master's  degree"  and  of  "lower  standards  in  summer  sessions." 
But  the  most  important  fact  has  been  frequently  overlooked,  and  that 
is  the  public  service  that  is  being  rendered  by  the  opportunities  for 
advanced  work  offered  in  our  Summer  Session  to  public  school 
teachers.  Instead  of  advocating  measures  which  would  tend  to  check 
the  growth  in  attendance  the  real  problem  is  how  to  provide  facilities 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  graduate  work  in  summer  on  the  same 
level  as  in  the  regular  year.  To  this  end,  the  most  important  and 
urgent  step  is  to  provide  for  a  staff  adequate  to  direct  the  work  and 
maintain  the  personal  relations  between  students  and  instructors  es- 
sential to  graduate  training.  In  several  subjects  the  registration  is 
so  heavy  that  seminars  are  such  in  name  only. 

There  was  a  notable  increase  of  interest  in  graduate  work  in  the 
professional  schools  in  Chicago  as  shown  by  a  registration  of  ninety, 
compared  with  fifty-nine  the  preceding  year,  and  forty  during 
1924-25.  During  the  year  eighty-five  were  registered  with  a  major 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  five  with  a  major  in  the  College  of 
Dentistry.  Eight  students  received  the  master's  degree  and  two  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  one  in  pharmacology  and  the  other  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  The  development  of  graduate  work  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  committee  on 
graduate  work  in  medicine  and  dentistry,  and  the  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  faculty  who  have  cooperated  splendidly. 

RESEARCH  FUND 

The  experience  of  the  year  in  having  the  regular  research  fund  ex- 
hausted before  several  meritorious  requests  were  received  has  strength- 
ened my  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  more  strictly  in 
the  future  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  fund  and  to  draw  the  line 
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more  sharply  between  requests  which  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
fund  and  that  of  the  general  Library  appropriation.  The  Graduate 
School  research  fund  is  an  emergency  fund  for  meeting  current  and 
unforeseen  needs  which  arise  frequently  in  conducting  investigations 
of  various  kinds.  Its  use  is  not  intended  for  collecting  books  or  add- 
ing to  departmental  equipment.  Nevertheless,  requests  from  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  for  books  and  photostats  either  for  their  own  special 
investigations  or  those  of  students  working  under  their  direction  have 
received  generous  consideration  from  the  beginning.  Each  year  such 
assignments  have  amounted  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fund  and 
the  wise  and  systematic  expenditure  of  the  money  has  resulted  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  Library  in  several  fields.  A  liberal  administration 
of  the  fund  was  in  my  opinion  justified  when  the  Library  facilities 
were  less  adequate  than  at  present. 

The  special  research  fund  of  $5,000  for  "research  in  illinium"  has 
been  used  in  the  collection  of  material  and  for  the  payment  of  assist- 
ants working  under  the  direction  of  Professor  B.  S.  Hopkins.  It  was 
the  third  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  since  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  illinium  during  the  year  1925-26.  At  that  time 
Professor  Hopkins  wrote  "this  problem  was  in  process  for  about  five 
years  and  has  been  carried  out  largely  by  the  aid  of  grants  from  the 
Graduate  School  fund."  It  was  the  expectation  of  Doctor  Hopkins 
and  other  experts  that  it  would  require  several  years  of  continuous 
research  in  order  to  define  illinium  definitely.  In  recommending  an- 
other appropriation  of  $5,000  to  be  expended  during  the  year  1929-30, 
Professor  Hopkins  writes:  "Briefly  the  'illinium  situation'  is  as  fol- 
lows: Our  laboratory  is  generally  credited  with  the  discovery  of  this 
element  in  chemical  circles  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Germany.  In  Italy  the  claim  of  priority  made  by  Professor 
Rolla  is  probably  generally  accepted.  The  attitude  in  France  and 
other  southern  European  countries  is  that  the  major  credit  will  go  to 
the  laboratory  which  does  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  further 
development  of  this  element.  Professor  Rolla,  at  Florence,  has  a 
liberal  government  subsidy  to  help  him  in  his  work  and  Professor 
Urbain,  at  Paris,  has  the  generous  support  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
manufacturing  concern.  Both  these  laboratories  are  concentrating 
their  effort  on  research  upon  illinium.  Consequently  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  present  position  of  advantage,  and  especially  if  we  are  to  win  the 
universal  recognition  which  we  believe  the  name  illinium  deserves,  we 
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must  continue  our  research  as  rapidly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
One  great  need  now  is  efficient  help  and  if  my  request  is  granted,  it 
is  my  purpose  to  employ  trained  workers  along  lines  of  investigations 
which  have  already  given  favorable  results." 

Of  the  work  of  the  past  year  in  collecting  material  and  studying 
several  ores  with  regard  to  their  illinium  content  Professor  Hopkins 
says:  "We  are  greatly  pleased  because  this  work  has  given  us  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  europium  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  before.  This  latter  element  is  very  closely  related  to  illinium. 
It  is  next  to  illinium  the  rarest  of  the  rare  earth  group  and  the  ma- 
terial we  have  obtained  has  enabled  us  to  remove  some  uncertainties 
concerning  its  absorption  spectrum.  This  information  will  be  of  ma- 
terial help  in  definitely  defining  illinium  and  some  of  its  near  neigh- 
bors." 

ILLINOIS  HISTORICAL   SURVEY 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  Assistant  Director  T.  C.  Pease  of  the 
Illinois  Historical  Survey  are  presented  herewith: 

"As  hitherto  the  Survey's  main  function  has  been  the  collection 
of  source  material  on  the  history  of  Illinois  and  of  the  West  at  large 
and  the  making  of  that  material  available  to  graduate  students.  The 
Cunningham  Collection  of  transcripts  of  material  in  the  Spanish 
archives  relating  to  the  West  has  continued  to  grow  in  the  past  bi- 
ennium.  During  that  period  some  15,586  pages  have  been  added  to 
it  making  a  grand  total  of  91,456  pages.  This  material  represents 
a  line  of  approach  to  the  history  of  the  West  before  1815  that  hitherto 
has  been  almost  unused.  One  of  the  important  developments  in  the 
next  few  years  in  Western  history  will  be  its  proper  exploitation. 

"Another  body  of  material  which  has  developed  during  the  last 
two  years  is  the  card  catalog  of  documents  in  the  Document  Archives 
in  Washington  which  is  being  prepared  for  the  states  of  the  North- 
west under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Newton  D.  Mereness.  During  the  past 
two  years  approximately  30,487  cards  have  been  added  to  the  calendar 
making  it  comprise  at  present  about  145,634  cards  in  all. 

"The  Survey's  book  collection  has  grown  in  the  past  biennium  by 
systematic  catalog  ordering. 

"In  manuscript  material  the  Survey  has  completed  its  purchasing 
of  photostats  and  maps  in  French  archives  dealing  with  western 
history  obtained  in  collaboration  with  the  Clements  Library  at  Ann 
Arbor. 
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"In  view  of  the  lavish  expenditures  for  developing  similar  collec- 
tions of  material  in  other  universities  it  seems  essential  that  the  Illi- 
nois Historical  Survey  shall  be  continued  with  increased  support.  Its 
present  collections  are  of  importance  to  every  member  of  the  depart- 
ment interested  in  American  or  Spanish-American  history." 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature  three  numbers  have  been 
published  and  two  are  in  press. 

Professor  Bogart,  for  the  Studies  in  Social  Science,  reports  the 
publication  of  one  study  only  during  the  year  but  adds  that  "three 
other  studies  are  in  press  at  the  present  time." 

In  the  Illinois  Biological  Monographs  one  number  has  been  pub- 
lished and  manuscripts  for  two  more  numbers  have  been  accepted. 
A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  numbers  in  Volume  2 — The 
Classification  of  Lepidopterous  Larva,  by  Stanley  Black  Fracker — 
will  be  published  at  an  early  date.  Professor  Forbes  strongly  recom- 
mended this  action  because  of  the  demand  for  the  article,  now  out  of 
print.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  only  article  in  any  language  on 
the  subject  and  is  considered  a  first  rate  piece  of  scientific  research. 

Under  the  present  management  there  has  been  a  commendable 
regularity  in  the  quarterly  appearance  of  the  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  English  and  Germanic  Philology.  The  editors  have  worked  har- 
moniously with  an  abundance  of  material  in  their  hands.  The  subscrip- 
tion account  is  noticeable  because  of  the  number  of  subscribers,  214 
as  against  283  in  1927-28.  Mr.  H.  E.  Cunningham,  director  of  the 
University  Press,  has  submitted  the  following  explanation:  "I  find 
that  thirty-four  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  Journal  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology  which  were  not  renewed  for  the  current  year  were 
from  foreign  universities  or  their  agents.  From  past  experience,  I 
judge  that  many  of  these  libraries  will  renew  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  feel  sure  also  that  several  of  the  individual  subscriptions  will 
be  renewed  later." 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

During  the  second  semester  the  graduate  schools  of  those  universities 
which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  containing 
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certain  suggestions  concerning  graduate  training  of  prospective 
teachers.  The  association,  which  comprises  about  four  hundred  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  standardizing  agency.  While  indi- 
cating what  it  believes  the  graduate  school  should  do,  it  does  not 
prescribe  just  how  to  do  it.  As  an  organized  expression  of  "a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  training  for  college  teachers  should  be  more  seri- 
ously undertaken  in  graduate  schools  than  it  now  is,"  the  executive 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  received  the  report  with  sympathetic 
interest  and  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  question  for  report 
in  the  fall. 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  D.  J.  Davis) 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  College  of  Medicine  has 
progressed  satisfactorily.  The  undergraduate  attendance  has  remained 
practically  the  same  as  in  former  years,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  admitting  more  students,  due  to  lack  of  more  space  for  laboratories, 
class  rooms,  etc.  Last  fall,  159  persons  qualified  for  entrance  were 
denied  admission  to  the  College.  In  the  Graduate  School,  the  number 
of  registrants  from  the  College  has  steadily  increased.  During  the 
first  semester  the  registration  for  graduate  work  was  forty,  and  this 
was  increased  to  eighty  in  the  second  semester.  Attention  is  here 
called  to  the  fact  that  graduate  students  are  now  registered  in  the 
clinical  departments  as  well  as  in  the  fundamental  departments.  The 
work  of  the  Graduate  School  with  reference  to  medicine  has  been  di- 
rected most  efficiently  by  Dean  A.  H.  Daniels,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
comes  to  Chicago  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  W.  H.  Welker  has  likewise 
acted  most  efficiently  as  secretary  in  this  connection. 

The  work  of  the  Library  has  steadily  progressed.  The  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  at  the  present  time  is  36,817.  A  number  of  interesting 
exhibits  have  been  on  display  during  the  year  in  the  small  room  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  A  special  contribution  was  made  on  the  history 
of  physiology,  and  more  recently  an  exhibit  of  the  older  medical 
alumni  and  faculty  was  installed.  Here  were  displayed  pictures, 
photographs,  letters,  etc.,  of  interest  to  medical  alumni,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  during  the  alumni  week.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  being  prepared  a  series  of  pictures  of  medical  interest  which 
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will  be  placed  in  the  Library  and  in  the  laboratories  and  halls  of  the 
new  buildings. 

The  series  of  medico-historical  lectures  were  continued  during  the 
past  year.  These  were  inaugurated  on  October  3,  1928,  by  President 
Kinley.  Such  prominent  educators  as  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Dr.  Ludvig 
Hektoen,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  and  Dr.  E.  Ochsner  contributed  to  this 
series.   Eighteen  lectures  in  all  were  presented  in  this  series. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  series  of  radio  talks  was  inaugu- 
rated. This  was  arranged  through  Station  WLS  as  an  outlet,  and 
between  February  13  and  May  22,  fifteen  papers  were  broadcast. 
The  subjects  selected  were  of  popular  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  were  given  by  members  of  the  faculty,  prominent  in  their 
specialized  fields. 

The  Medical  Research  Club  has  continued  its  activity  throughout 
the  year  as  usual.  Twenty-three  papers  were  presented  by  members 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  staff.  The  attendance  in  this  society  has 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity 
especially  for  the  younger  men  to  present  their  contributions.  Many 
of  these  papers  have  been  presented  in  prominent  state  or  national 
societies  at  a  later  time  and  published  in  medical  journals. 

The  first  of  the  Charles  Sumner  Bacon  Lectures  were  presented 
this  year  at  the  College  of  Medicine  in  the  new  Library,  on  December 
12  and  13.  They  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Frank  of  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  the  general  subject  of  "The 
Female  Sex  Hormone  and  Its  Application  to  Clinical  Medicine." 
These  lectures  were  favorably  received,  and  were  well  attended. 
Doctor  Frank  is  now  publishing  a  monograph  on  this  subject,  based 
upon  the  material  presented  in  these  lectures. 

The  Adolph  Gehrmann  Lectures  for  this  year  were  presented  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Park,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  Department 
of  Health,  New  York  City.  He  discussed  the  general  subject  of  the 
"Practical  Application  of  Immunization  in  the  Treatment  of  such 
diseases  as  Diphtheria,  Pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis."  The  capacity 
of  the  Library  was  taxed  to  its  utmost,  and  some  were  turned  away. 

In  April,  the  famous  Canti  film  on  cancer  was  exhibited  at  the 
College  by  Doctor  Fitzpatrick  before  the  faculty  and  student  body. 
In  order  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  see  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  repeat  it  at  a  later  date. 
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In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  more  and  more  interest  is  being 
displayed  by  both  faculty  and  student  body,  especially  the  graduate 
students,  in  these  special  lectures  and  contributions  made  by  both 
members  of  the  faculty  and  the  outside  profession. 

The  results  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  competitive  examinations 
were  most  gratifying  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  Of  the  seventy 
available  positions,  thirty-five  were  taken  by  University  of  Illinois 
students.  The  remaining  thirty-five  were  distributed  among  the  other 
three  Class  A  medical  schools  of  Chicago.  About  one-third  of  the 
senior  class,  therefore,  will  spend  their  fifth  year  in  the  Cook  County 
Hospital,  just  adjacent  to  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  took  State  Board  exami- 
nations in  thirteen  states.  Out  of  ninety-six  candidates,  there  was 
only  one  failure.  This  is  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  stu- 
dents took  examinations  in  this  number  of  states  throughout  the 
country. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Nurses'  Building,  which  was  started  about  one  year  ago.  The 
building  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  trans- 
fer the  nurses  from  the  Psychiatric  Building  to  their  new  home 
shortly.  Ground  has  already  been  broken  for  the  new  building  for  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research.  This  is  located  just  south  of  the 
Orthopedic  Building,  now  occupied  by  the  Institute.  During  the 
coming  year,  therefore,  these  two  buildings,  namely  the  Psychiatric 
Building  and  the  Orthopedic  Building,  will  become  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  is  also  planning  to  erect  a  service  building 
to  house  a  permanent  kitchen  and  laundry  and  dining  rooms  for 
internes,  residents,  nurses  and  employees.  This  will  make  possible 
the  development  of  certain  lines  of  work  heretofore  impossible. 

The  Dispensary  has  continued  to  operate  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  the  previous  year.  The  total  attendance  has  been  approxi- 
mately 100,000 ;  the  new  cases  admitted  approximately  18,000.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  necessary  to  turn  away  patients  from  certain  de- 
partments, especially  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Dermatology. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  every  effort  is  made  to  ex- 
clude from  the  Dispensary  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  fees  to 
private  physicians.   It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  University  to  compete 
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with  the  medical  profession.  In  the  locality  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine there  is  sufficient  charity  material  available  for  both  teaching 
and  research  purposes. 

During  the  past  year,  few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Victor  E.  Emmel,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  died  suddenly  on  November  7,  1928.  The 
University  of  Illinois,  in  his  death,  lost  not  only  an  eminent  anato- 
mist, but  also  a  man  qualified  in  every  sense  for  the  headship  of  an 
important  department.  Recently  Dr.  Otto  Kampmeier  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  Doctor  Emmel's  position  as  professor  and  head  of  that 
department. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Boyden,  of  our  Department  of  Anatomy, 
is  leaving  to  become  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

During  the  first  week  of  June,  1929,  a  series  of  clinics  were  or- 
ganized covering  a  three-day  period  in  honor  of  the  older  alumni  and 
emeritus  professors  of  the  College.  There  was  a  total  registration  of 
eighty  during  these  three  days.  This  number  did  not  include  the 
Class  of  1929.  On  Wednesday,  June  5,  the  faculty  presented  clinics 
during  the  morning  and  a  series  of  papers  during  the  afternoon,  with 
approximately  sixty  in  attendance.  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  6  and 
7,  were  given  over  to  clinics,  papers,  and  demonstrations  by  alumni, 
most  of  whom  are  not  now  members  of  the  faculty.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  well  attended.  No  doubt,  judging  from  reports,  the  alumni 
will  wish  to  continue  these  clinics  as  an  annual  affair. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  recent  publication  by  the  Division  of 
Medical  Education  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Methods  and 
Problems  of  Medical  Education,  Tenth  series,  on  "The  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  Illinois,"  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  plans  of  development,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Re- 
search and  Educational  Hospital,  Research  Laboratory  and  Library, 
the  Departments  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Physiological  Chemistry,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  and 
the  Illustration  Studios. 

Last  semester,  the  various  departments  were  asked  to  report  to 
the  Dean  on  the  creative  work  of  medical  value  achieved  in  their 
departments  during  the  last  few  years.  This  was  done  with  a  view 
of  surveying  and  evaluating  in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  de- 
partments over  a  period  of  several  years.  Reports  were  obtained  from 
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the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Oto-laryngology,  Medicine,  Roentgen- 
ology and  Radiology,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Ophthalmology, 
Chemistry  and  Surgery.  These  reports  are  quite  lengthy  and  on  the 
whole,  they  indicate  that  creative  research  is  being  conducted  in  prob- 
lems requiring  periods  of  time  much  longer  than  one  or  two  years, 
some  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Many  of  these  reports 
also  indicate  what  is  being  done  in  routine  teaching,  and  also  in  the 
training  of  young  men,  especially  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
institutional  work,  either  research  or  practice. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Frederick  B.  Noyes) 

In  1920-21,  one  hundred  first  year  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Dentistry.  In  1921-22,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  thirty  hours  of  col- 
lege credit  to  the  fifteen  units  of  high  school  credit  already  required. 
In  that  year,  eighteen  first  year  students  registered.  In  1928-29 
eighty  first  year  students  were  enrolled.  The  entrance  requirements 
for  1929-30  will  be  increased  by  thirty  additional  hours  of  college 
credit,  making  the  requirements  equivalent  in  number  of  hours  to 
those  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  Preparations  are  therefore  being 
made  for  a  smaller  entering  class,  although  the  number  of  applications 
received  before  the  first  of  June  is  larger  than  usual. 

It  is  evident  that  increases  in  entrance  requirements  cause  a  tem- 
porary falling  off  in  enrollment  and  additional  expense  to  the  student, 
but  these  increases  are  essential  if  dentistry  is  to  do  its  share  in 
maintaining  public  health.  With  the  greater  emphasis  on  preventive 
medicine,  and  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  dentistry  in  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  maintenance  of  public  health,  more 
knowledge  of  medicine  has  become  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
dentistry.  This  does  not  mean  an  attempt  to  make  physicians  of 
dentists  but  to  train  dentists  who  can  carry  out  their  proper  relation- 
ship to  the  health  problems  of  the  community.  A  transfer  of  as  many 
basic  sciences  as  possible  to  the  pre-dental  years  permits  an  increase 
of  medical  content  in  the  dental  curriculum.  It  is  believed  that  the 
changes  made  will  mean  a  great  advance  for  the  profession  and  for 
the  public  which  it  serves. 
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Another  plan  for  developing  in  the  dental  student  the  medical  at- 
titude is  the  stimulation  of  his  interest  in  the  basic  sciences  such  as 
histology,  physiology  and  pathology  by  giving  him  elementary  prob- 
lems to  work  out  in  these  fields.  This  plan  has  been  tried  by  several 
departments  this  year,  and  the  effect  is  evident  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students.  When  it  is  once  recognized  that  dental  students  can  be 
interested  by  the  intelligent  and  interested  instructor  in  basic  sciences 
quite  as  much  as  the  medical  student,  some  of  the  hampering  tradi- 
tions of  the  dental  profession  will  be  destroyed. 

Because  of  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  diagnosis,  Dr. 
Paul  G.  Lilja  was  appointed  the  first  of  the  year  to  the  position  of  ex- 
aminer, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  examination  room.  An  extensive 
use  is  made  of  radiograms  and  special  lectures  are  given  on  radio- 
graphic interpretation.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  student 
to  use  practically  what  he  has  learned  as  theory  in  the  basic  sciences, 
such  as  histology,  bacteriology  and  pathology,  and  to  develop  judg- 
ment in  the  student.  It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  part  of  dental  education. 

A  number  of  honors  have  come  to  members  of  the  staff  during  the 
year.  The  Jarvey  Fellowship  and  medal,  given  for  the  most  distin- 
guished contribution  to  the  dental  profession  for  the  year  1928-29, 
were  conferred  upon  Dean  Noyes  by  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Stanley  D.  Tylman  has  been  made  a  fellow  in  the 
American  College  of  Dental  Surgeons.  Dr.  James  R.  Blayney  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society. 

Exhibits  were  sent  to  the  mid-winter  clinic  of  the  Chicago  Dental 
Society,  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association  at  Min- 
neapolis, and  to  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  at 
Springfield. 

A  summary  of  the  year's  work  by  departments  follows:  During 
the  year  3,055  examinations  were  made  in  the  infirmary.  A  summary 
of  the  records  of  other  departments  follows:  Children's  Clinic — pa- 
tients, 679;  amalgams,  364;  cements,  259;  prophylaxis  and  other 
treatments,  578;  age  of  patients,  3  to  12  years.  Operative  Depart- 
ment— amalgams,  1,186;  cements,  251;  gold  foils,  1,239;  and  inlays, 
1,233.  Oral  Surgery — patients,  2,539;  anesthetics  (local  and  general), 
1.817.  Orthodontia  Department — active,  22;  cases  in  retention,  12; 
dormant  cases,  6;   cases  completed,  7.    Prosthetic  Department — crown 
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and  bridge  units,  571;  dentures,  424.  Therapeutic  Department  — 
treatments,  2,966.  X-Ray  Department — patients,  5,479 ;  films,  19,345 ; 
negatives,  525;  prints,  998;  lantern  slides,  415.  Appointments  in 
Infirmary,  12,943. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  William  B.  Day) 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  again  showed  an  increase  in  enrollment  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  enrollment  for  1928-29 — 674 — was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  School.  A  slightly  larger  entering  class 
was  made  possible  by  minor  changes  in  the  freshman  laboratories. 
Again  it  was  necessary  to  turn  away  many  qualified  candidates  for 
admission.  The  second  and  third  year  classes,  however,  were  not  filled 
to  capacity  owing  to  failures  in  the  first  year.  A  few  students  entered 
the  upper  classes  with  advanced  standing  from  other  schools  of  phar- 
macy. Fifty-five  freshmen,  a  larger  number  than  usual,  entered  with 
some  college  credits. 

The  only  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year  were  two 
assistants.  No  promotions  were  made.  The  faculty  now  consists  of 
four  professors,  three  assistant  professors,  two  associates,  five  instruc- 
tors and  sixteen  assistants,  all  on  full  time,  and  one  lecturer  on  part 
time.  Several  members  of  the  faculty  were  engaged  in  graduate  work 
during  the  past  year. 

The  instruction  in  the  actual  compounding  of  prescriptions  given 
in  the  Dispensary  of  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals  con- 
tinues to  form  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  course.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  prescriptions  and  orders  filled  in  the  Dis- 
pensary has  increased  more  than  25  per  cent  during  the  past  year,  it 
has  been  possible  to  care  for  this  work  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  having 
second  and  third  year  students,  who  have  had  instruction  and  labora- 
tory drill  in  dispensing,  work  in  the  Dispensary  in  small  groups, 
usually  of  four  and  never  more  than  five  persons  at  a  time,  their  work 
being  carefully  supervised  by  a  full-time  instructor  on  our  staff,  who 
is  also  a  well-trained  and  fully  qualified  pharmacist.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Morrison's  supervision  and  general  handling  of  this  work  has  been 
most  commendable.  Last  year  46,500  prescriptions  and  orders  were 
filled  in  the  Dispensary  drug  room.    It  is  estimated  that  each  student 
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fills  an  average  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  prescriptions  a  day  besides 
making  many  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  hospital. 

The  senior  students  visited  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  lab- 
oratories of  the  Abbott  Company,  North  Chicago,  and  plants  of  Bauer 
and  Black  and  of  the  Walgreen  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  library  continues  to  be  most  serviceable  and  has  been  used  by 
a  larger  number  of  students  and  visitors  than  ever  before.  The  library 
contains  5,312  bound  volumes  and  2,900  pamphlets. 

Two  joint  meetings  of  the  faculty  of  the  School- of  Pharmacy  and 
the  pharmacy  examiners  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
Registration  have  been  held  during  the  year  in  addition  to  monthly 
meetings  of  the  faculty  of  the  School.  The  custom  was  inaugurated 
of  holding  the  monthly  faculty  meetings  in  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
having  a  dinner  preceding  the  meeting.  This  has  promoted  better  ac- 
quaintance among  the  members  and  increased  their  attendance.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  faculty  has  discussed  at  some  length  the  proposed 
four-year  course  now  in  effect  in  several  of  the  university  schools  of 
pharmacy  and  under  consideration  by  the  other  schools  of  pharmacy 
holding  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Several  contributions  representing  research  were  made  by  members 
of  the  staff  during  the  year.  Among  these  were  "The  Teaching  of 
Pharmacognosy"  and  "The  Histological  Terms  of  the  New  German 
Pharmacopoeia"  by  Assistant  Professor  E.  H.  Wirth.  Professor  A.  H. 
Clark  has  written  a  text  on  organic  chemistry  for  pharmaceutical  and 
pre-medical  students  and  Professor  E.  N.  Gathercoal  has  acted  as  one 
of  the  editors  in  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  textbook  on  pharma- 
cognosy. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 

Last  summer,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  general  plan  agreed  upon 
when  the  new  Library  Building  was  begun,  two  of  the  departmental 
libraries  were  moved  from  Lincoln  Hall  to  this  building.  The  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology  departmental  library  was  moved  to  the  north 
half  of  the  top  floor,  and  the  English  departmental  library  to  the  south 
half.  When  the  third  unit  is  completed  and  occupied,  the  other  de- 
partmental libraries  in  Lincoln  Hall  will  be  moved. 
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The  new  building  is  being  used  more  and  more  largely  by  students 
and  faculty.  Visitors  generally  praise  it  for  its  beauty,  its  commodi- 
ousness,  and  the  ease  with  which  additions  to  it  may  be  made  in  the 
future  as  needed.  While  a  building  alone  will  not  make  a  library, 
nevertheless  there  is  little  doubt  that  donors  are  more  likely  to  give 
valuable  books  to  us  because  of  the  new  home  for  our  library. 

The  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  which  were  added  and  fully 
or  partially  cataloged  during  each  of  the  last  three  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Volumes  added — 

1926-27  1927-28  1928-29 

By  purchase 21  079  25  930  29  384 

By  gift 2  396  2  858  4  699 

By  exchange 825  969  1  513 

Pamphlets  cataloged 1  923  2  520  3  044 

By  transfer  of  Natural  History  Survey 

Library 21  585 

Total  Added 26  223  53  862  38  640 

Volumes  Withdrawn— (Worn  out,  lost,  etc.) . .       611  525  497 

Net  Totals 25  612  53  337  38  143 

The  total  book  resources  of  the  University  on  May  1,  1929,  includ- 
ing pamphlets  roughly  classified,  but  not  cataloged,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Sheet 
In  Urbana  Volumes      Pamphlets       Maps        Music 

General  and  Departmental 

Libraries 758  510         156  950        2  930        8  260 

In  Chicago 

College  of  Medicine 36  510  4  900 

School  of  Pharmacy 5  310            2  900         

Totals 800  330  164  750        2  930        8  260 

The  purchase  of  sets  of  journals  and  other  valuable  individual 
works  desirable  in  a  research  library  has  been  continued,  and  the  fol- 
lowing titles  received  during  the  year  are  examples  of  these,  and  illus- 
trate the  wide  range  of  subjects  and  the  character  of  the  books  needed 
by  the  faculty  and  students. 

L'Apiculteur.    32  vols.,  1856-1889. 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.  Werke.  Hrsg.  von  der  Bach-gesellschaft 
zu  Leipzig.    Vol.  1-47. 

Brassey's  naval  and  shipping  annual.    Vol.  1-38,  1886-1927. 
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Bulletin  du  bibliophile  et  du  bibliothecaire.     75  vols.,  1834-1908. 

L'Bconomiste  europeen.    68  vols.,  1892-1927. 

Engineering  association  of  New  South  Wales.  Proceedings.  Vol. 
1-11,  1886-96. 

English  mechanic  and  world  of  science.    45  vols.,  1865-1892. 

Espana  sagrada.    54  vols.,  1754-1918. 

Garcia  Garrafa,  Alberto.  Enciclopedia  heraldica  y  genealogica 
hispano-americano.    Vol.  1-33,  1919-1928. 

Institut  de  France.  Academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres 
Histoire  et  memoires.   48  vols.,  1666-1893. 

New  England  Farmer.    17  vols.,  1829-1846. 

Paraguay.    Registro  oficial.    51  vols.,  1869-1926. 

Philosophisches  jahrbuch.    Vol.  16-40,  1903-1927. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  works  of  William  Shakespeare  .  .  .  .  ; 
by  James  0.  Halliwell-Phillips.     16  vols.,  1853-1865. 

Sociedade  da  geographia  de  Rio  do  Janeiro.  Revista.  46  vols., 
1885-1924. 

U.  S.  Interstate  commerce  commission.  Unreported  opinions.  20 
vols.,  1910-1917. 

The  receipt  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  from  other  institutions  in 
exchange  for  University  publications,  and  for  duplicates  on  our  shelves 
not  needed,  has  continued. 

Books  and  pamphlets  received  as  gifts  add  much  each  year  to  our 
resources.  These  gifts  come  from  members  of  the  faculty  and  alumni, 
and  from  individuals,  organizations  and  governmental  agencies  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  following  are  a  few  of  these,  chiefly  from 
individuals: 

Myers,  G.  W.  '88,  760  volumes 

Scheib,  G.  F.  '99,  twenty-two  volumes  of  medical  works 

Fernald,  C.  H.,  ninety-eight  volumes 

Kinley,  David,  six  volumes  and  seventy-seven  numbers  of  economic 
journals 

Lybyer,  Albert  H.,  seventy-five  volumes  and  pamphlets 

Noyes,  William  A.,  forty-two  volumes  and  293  unbound  pieces 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  554  photographs 

Rosenwald,  Julius,  sixty-one  volumes  printed  in  Hebrew 

Summers,  Judge  A.  W.,  forty-seven  volumes 

Wesley  Foundation,  862  pieces,  chiefly  bound  volumes 

White,  Bishop  John  C.,  340  books  and  572  pamphlets 

The  Library  has  continued  to  receive  by  gift  of  the  publishers  or 
editors,  many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  Illinois. 

During  the  year  the  Library  sent  12,799  copies  of  112  University 
of  Illinois  publications  to  libraries  and  other  institutions  on  our  gift 
or  exchange  lists;   other  offices  on  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  ex- 
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change  arrangements  made  by  the  Library,  mailed  25,684  copies  to 
fifty-one  institutions.  An  exchange  of  publications  was  arranged  with 
122  additional  institutions;   exchanges  were  discontinued  with  twelve. 

In  common  with  most  American  libraries,  we  purchase  printed 
catalog  cards  for  our  newly  acquired  books,  when  such  cards  are  avail- 
able. During  the  year,  sets  of  cards  were  bought  for  8,559  titles, 
nearly  all  of  which  were,  as  usual,  purchased  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Cards  for  the  rest  of  the  titles  acquired  (6,279  in  number)  were 
multigraphed  in  the  Library.  Three  libraries  each  subscribe  for  one 
complete  set  of  our  multigraphed  cards,  and  several  others  exchange 
their  cards  for  ours. 

The  recorded  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  two  years  by  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  others,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Books  borrowed  for  home  use—  1926-27 

General  library  loan  desk 34  679 

Reserve  book  rooms  (overnight) 8  287 

Reference  room 1  088 

Departmental  libraries 106  744 


150  828 

Books  used  within  the  libraries — 

Reserve  book  rooms 98  603 

Reference  room  (recorded  use) 33  625 

Reserves,  in  departmental  libraries 123  359 

255  587' 

Total  recorded  use 406  415 

Volumes  borrowed  from  other  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  and  faculty  numbered  519, 
as  compared  with  491  last  year.  Volumes  loaned  to  other  libraries 
numbered  1,097,  as  compared  with  960  last  year. 


1927-28 

1928-29 

35  780 

46  699 

10  355 

19  217 

792 

783 

118  204 

109  714 

165  131 

176  413 

125  977 

193  592 

42  000 

57  830 

125  941 

98  467 

293  918 

349  889 

459  049 

526  302 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  George  Huff) 

The  Department  of  Physical  Welfare  consists  of  three  divisions: 
physical  education  for  men,  physical  education  for  women,  and  health 
service,  including  hygiene. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION    FOR   MEN 

Physical  Education  for  Men  is  divided  into  three  parts:  required 
physical  education,  intramural  athletics,  and  intercollegiate  athletics 
(including  the  Stadium  and  Athletic  Association). 

Required  Physical  Education 

There  were  no  major  changes  introduced  in  the  program  in  physi- 
cal education  during  the  past  year.  The  plan  of  outlining  the  specific 
activities  taught  in  the  several  courses,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
preceding  year,  was  continued  and  improved.  Further  experience  with 
this  plan  has  continued  to  verify  our  earlier  expectations.  The  plan 
of  giving  final  examinations  and  grading  students  according  to  per- 
formance as  demonstrated  in  this  examination,  which  was  introduced 
a  year  ago,  also  has  improved  the  work  immeasurably. 

During  the  first  semester  we  offered  104  separate  sections  in  eleven 
different  types  of  work  and  had  a  total  registration  of  3,873.  During 
the  second  semester  we  offered  102  separate  sections  in  eleven  different 
types  of  work  and  the  registration  was  3,412. 

Intramural  Athletics 

There  were  7,604  students  competing  in  intramural  athletics  dur- 
ing the  year.  Playground  ball,  water  polo,  volley  ball,  bowling, 
basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  cross  country,  golf,  swimming,  track, 
boxing,  wrestling,  free  throw,  handball,  and  horseshoes  comprised  the 
sports  offered. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Whenever  it  is  possible  no  candidates  are  dropped  from  the  squads 
participating  in  intercollegiate  and  freshman  varsity  athletics,  but 
are  allowed  to  continue  their  work  throughout  the  season.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  men  taking  part-  in  the  various  sports 
for  1928-29: 
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Varsity  Freshman  Varsity 

Candidates  Candidates 

at  beginning  Final  at  beginning     Final 

of  season  Squad  of  season  Squad 

Football 180               90  280  160 

Baseball 103               33  165               36 

Cross  Country 31                12  26                20 

Track 113                35  74                67 

Basketball 47                22  247                45 

Wrestling 58                40  60                35 

Soccer 65                30  60                35 

Gymnastics 22                12  47                25 

Swimming 40                21  125                50 

Fencing 27                17  9                  9 

Golf 17                11  39                16 

Tennis _26  _23  119                20 

Totals 729  346  1  251  518 

Stadium 

On  May  31,  1929,  a  total  of  $1,702,037  had  been  collected  from 
Stadium  subscribers.  Almost  78  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  pledged 
has  been  collected.  The  Stadium  fund  owes  the  Athletic  Association 
a  balance  of  $32,500. 

The  most  important  work  undertaken  by  the  Athletic  Association 
during  the  year  was  the  letting  of  a  contract  for  the  replacing  of  the 
temporary  stands  in  the  south  end  of  the  Stadium  with  concrete  seats 
and  the  increase  in  rest  room  facilities  at  a  total  cost  of  $245,237. 
These  improvements  are  financed  by  the  Athletic  Association  from 
receipts  of  football  and  other  athletic  contests,  and  no  portion  is  paid 
from  University  funds. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  during  the  year  was  the  trip 
of  the  University's  baseball  team  to  Japan  as  the  guest  of  Keio  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo.  Fifteen  players  with  Coach  Lundgren  and  the  man- 
ager made  the  trip  which  occupied  the  six  weeks  from  August  15  to 
October  3.  Games  were  played  enroute  to  the  West  Coast,  Illinois 
winning  ten,  losing  two,  and  tieing  one.  In  Japan  the  team  played 
eleven  games  with  three  universities,  winning  seven,  losing  three,  and 
tieing  one. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  trip  was  the  courtesy  and  fine 
sportsmanship  of  the  Japanese  players,  officials  and  in  fact,  every  one 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.   In  return  our  Athletic  Association 
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has  agreed  to  sponsor  Keio's  visit  in  the  Middle  West,  comprising 
about  a  third  of  their  trip  in  the  United  States.  An  opportunity  was 
furnished  to  repay  in  part  for  the  splendid  courtesy  shown  the  Illini 
team,  when  the  Meiji  team  was  entertained  by  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion this  spring  at  the  time  they  met  our  team  in  baseball.  The  trip 
to  Japan  was  a  great  success  educationally,  and  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting a  feeling  of  good  will  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kratz,  of  Monticello,  was  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  E.  I.  Burke  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Athletic  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Athletic  Research 

The  progress,  during  the  year,  of  the  laboratory  for  research  in 
athletics  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Coleman  R.  Griffith  has  been 
steady  and  gratifying.  Six  papers  have  appeared  in  journals,  five 
more  are  actually  in  press,  and  six  others  have  been  accepted  for 
publication.  Two  master's  degrees  have  been  earned  in  the  laboratory 
during  the  present  year  while  two  master's  degrees  and  two  doctoral 
studies  are  now  under  way.  Data  from  diagnostic  tests  devised  in 
the  laboratory  have  enabled  the  Director  to  give  vocational  advice 
to  thirty-one  students.  During  the  year  the  laboratory  has  acted  as 
host  to  numerous  individuals  and  groups.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  (1)  a  forum  group  of  more  than  thirty  persons  from  the 
Mid- Western  Psychological  Association  which  met  to  discuss  the 
rapidly  growing  field  of  research  represented  by  our  laboratory;  (2) 
the  entire  staff,  including  graduate  students,  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

The  year  has  marked  the  appearance  of  two  contributions  to 
psychology  and  to  physical  education  which  have  been  characterized 
by  responsible  colleagues  as  "outstanding."  The  first  is  a  new  method 
for  the  observation  and  description  of  muscular  coordination.  This 
new  method  brings  to  experimental  psychology  a  powerful  aid  in  the 
study  of  all  kinds  of  skill,  and  to  physical  education  a  new  hope  of 
understanding  and  controlling  failures  and  accidents,  and  slow  gain 
in  skill  due  to  fear.  The  second  is  the  construction  of  a  new  piece 
of  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  a  new  form  of  reaction,  viz.,  re- 
action to  a  muscular  load.  The  discovery  of  this  type  of  reaction 
and  the  construction  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  to  measure  it  gives  every 
promise  of  assuming  a  major  place  in  studies  on  reaction  time. 
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Aside  from  the  regular  instructional  and  advisory  work  of  the 
laboratory,  the  following  experimental  studies  have  been  brought 
well  toward  completion:  (1)  An  experimental  study  of  sleep  among 
athletes;  (2)  an  experimental  study  of  timing  or  pace;  (3)  the  Sargent 
test  as  a  measure  of  fitness;  (4)  the  effect  of  physical  exercise  on  rate 
of  learning;  (5)  studies  on  the  relationship  between  amount  of  exer- 
cise and  resistance  to  disease;  (6)  sex  differences  in  tests  of  motor 
skill;  and  (7)  experimental  studies  on  pedagogical  methods  in  physical 
education.  In  addition  to  these  major  studies,  eleven  minor  studies 
were  completed  by  undergraduate  students. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    FOR    WOMEN 

The  following  report  of  the  work  in  physical  education  for  women 
has  been  condensed  from  a  statement  submitted  by  Professor  Louise 
Freer,  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  physical  welfare  work: 

The  work  falls  into  three  divisions.  After  the  physical  examination 
of  new  women  students  by  women  doctors  on  the  Health  Service 
staff,  posture  pictures  are  taken  and  a  conference  held  with  each 
student  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  A  second  posture  picture  is  taken 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  semester  and  another  conference  is 
held  with  each  student.  A  comparison  is  made  of  the  two  pictures 
and  all  changes  are  noted. 

Every  freshman  is  required,  either  the  first  or  second  semester, 
to  take  a  course  in  gymnastics.  Students  registering  in  this  course 
take  six  weeks  of  outdoor  sports  and  the  rest  of  the  semester  is  de- 
voted to  gymnastics,  which  we  are  trying  to  make  a  laboratory  course 
in  hygiene.  The  students  are  given  a  knowledge  of  exercises  for  dif- 
ferent abnormal  physical  conditions  and  exercises  to  develop  skill, 
motor  ability  and  ability  to  meet  situations.  In  trying  to  build  up 
health  consciousness  and  promote  knowledge  and  practice  of  health 
habits,  the  instructor  gives  frequent  informal  talks.  By  means  of 
a  multiplex  bulletin  board  in  the  gymnasium,  information  is  posted 
regarding  various  matters  pertaining  to  health,  such  as  the  proper 
kind  of  shoes,  foot  exercises,  diet,  posture,  etc. 

A  student  who  is  not  able  to  take  the  regular  work  is  assigned 
by  the  Health  Service  following  the  physical  examination  to  indi- 
vidual gymnastics.  In  the  work  of  the  individual  gymnastic  classes 
the  policy  has  been  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  group  work  with 
individual  supervision  as  opposed  to  purely  individual  exercise  pro- 
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grams.  The  majority  of  students  in  these  classes  need  a  general 
modification  of  the  regular  physical  education  program  rather  than 
correction  of  specific  defects,  and  all  the  students  have  the  same  need 
for  improvement  in  posture,  in  general  coordination  in  endurance 
and  in  ability  to  relax.  For  this  reason  in  our  daily  class  programs 
about  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  these  important  factors, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  to  work  on  more  specific  objectives 
through  individually  prescribed  corrective  exercise  programs. 

The  group  program  consists  of  general  corrective  exercises,  of 
stunts,  games  and  relays  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  class,  and 
of  a  short  period  of  complete  relaxation  to  music.  The  individual 
gymnastic  classes  for  the  second  year  have  had  modified  outdoor 
sports.  Archery  and  horseshoe  pitching  were  substituted  for  the  in- 
door program.  This  group  of  girls  enjoyed  getting  out  in  the  fresh 
air  for  recreative  exercises  at  the  same  time  that  the  girls  from  the 
regular  gymnastic  classes  were  participating  in  tennis,  baseball  and 
track.  In  addition  to  the  class  work,  each  student  had  two  or  three 
silhouetteograph  pictures  taken  and  an  equal  number  of  complete 
orthopedic  examinations  during  the  year.  Silhouetteograph  pictures 
were  also  taken  each  semester  of  all  freshmen  and  transfer  women 
registered  in  physical  education. 

A  special  corrective  swimming  class  was  organized  for  the  first 
time  and  proved  decidedly  successful.  With  relaxation  and  posture 
improvement  as  its  general  objectives  this  class  also  had  specific, 
individual  objectives  which  fitted  each  case.  Through  land  and  water 
drill  exercise  programs  the  group  showed  noticeable  benefit  from  its 
swimming,  and  incidentally  learned  to  swim  well  enough  to  pass  the  de- 
partmental test.  With  the  exception  of  one,  all  individuals  happened 
to  be  beginning  swimmers.  During  the  time  in  which  this  class  worked 
in  the  gymnasium  each  girl  had  her  individual  exercise  program. 
Unlike  the  other  classes  which  met  in  the  corrective  room,  little  time 
was  spent  on  any  general  work  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Each  girl 
had  a  complete  program  of  her  own. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  run  the  special  diet  class  for  over- 
weight and  underweight  students  this  year,  but  we  hope  to  reorganize 
it  in  another  year. 

The  statistics  in  swimming  show  that  438  learned  to  swim  and 
708  were  able  to  pass  the  swimming  requirement  during  the  school 
year. 
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This  year  102  students  have  majored  in  physical  education.  Regis- 
tration for  the  second  semester  according  to  classes  follows:  freshmen, 
28;  sophomores,  28;  juniors,  26;  and  seniors,  20.  Each  class  group 
has  a  class  adviser  who  meets  the  class  as  a  group  and  also  has 
frequent  conferences  with  individuals.  A  course  in  anatomy  was 
offered  for  women  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Archery  is  to  become  a  minor  sport  in  the  fall  of  1929,  which  will 
give  the  girls  who  have  had  to  take  restricted  exercise  a  chance  to 
compete  in  some  of  the  sports  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association.    Golf  was  omitted  from  the  program  this  year. 

A  Play  Day  was  again  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association  this  spring  for  girls  from  the  Champaign,  Urbana, 
St.  Mary's  and  University  High  Schools. 

This  year's  May  Fete  and  the  Terrapin  Club  Carnival  were  un- 
usually well  managed  and  presented. 

The  second  semester  Miss  Freer  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence, 
Miss  Anna  L.  Hughitt  being  appointed  acting  director. 

HEALTH    SERVICE 

Following  is  the  condensed  report  of  the  Health  Service  submitted 

to  the  Director  by  the  University  Health  Officer,  Dr.  J.  H.  Beard: 
The  visits  of  the  students  to  the  Health  Service  during  1928-29 

were    approximately    58,000.     The   more    common    types  of    service 

rendered  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 

1927-28  1928-29 

Physical  examination 4  271  4  631 

Re-examination 1  090  934 

Recommendation  for  temporary  excuse  from  class  on  ac- 
count of  illness  or  disability 12  872  13  797 

First  aid  in  injury  and  infection 11  505  10  936 

Advice  in  case  of  illness 7  386  4  400 

Conference  on  personal  hygiene 7  534  6  309 

Presentation  of  petitions  to  be  excused  from  military, 

physical  education,  or  both 725  704 

Special  assignments  for  individual  gymnastics 502  490 

Vaccination  against  smallpox 1  065  631 

Typhoid  inoculation 1  505  1  848 

Referred  to  specialist 1  384  2  140 

Sent  to  hospitals 637  775 

Observation  because  of  exposures  to  communicable  dis- 
ease                                                              1  167  810 

Revisits.*..:::: 14301    n  483 

Chauffeurs'  examinations 25  172 
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If  the  visits  from  July  1  to  September  1,  those  for  physical  exami- 
nation, and  those  for  re-examination  were  deducted  from  the  grand 
total  for  the  year,  the  number  of  visits  per  student  registered  would 
be  4.6. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  students 
who  had  communicable  diseases  or  were  exposed  to  them: 

Acquired  Exposed 

Total  Men  Women  Total 

Chickenpox 12  213  27  240 

Diphtheria 2  41  ...  41 

Influenza 570  ?  ?  ? 

Measles 7  19  44  63 

Mumps 38  224  379  603 

Rubella 2  6  ...  6 

Scarlet  Fever 36  567  135  702 

Typhoid  Fever 1  32  ...  32 

Smallpox 1  36  ...  36 

A  total  of  1,687  students  were  exposed  to  communicable  disease. 
Of  this  number  1,112  were  allowed  to  attend  classes,  but  were  kept 
under  observation,  as  permitted  by  the  local  boards  of  health. 

There  were  2,133  students  hospitalized  during  the  year  for  a  total 
of  9,376  days,  an  average  of  4.39  days  per  patient. 

The  number  of  University  employees  examined  during  the  year 
was  125.   The  visits  of  civil  service  employees  were  947. 

The  required  courses  in  elementary  hygiene  were  taught  in  fifty- 
seven  sections  to  2,154  men  the  first  semester  and  twelve  sections 
of  546  women.  The  second  semester  there  were  1,694  men  enrolled 
in  fifty  sections  and  308  women  in  twelve  sections.  The  advanced 
course  in  hygiene  had  a  total  registration  of  thirty-two  students  dur- 
ing the  second  semester. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Commandant,  Col.  Charles  W.  Weeks) 

Twenty-five  officers  of  the  regular  army  have  been  on  duty  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  during  the  year  1928-29.  Two  officers  were  re- 
lieved from  duty  and  five  reported  for  duty.  The  present  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  and  commandant  was  detailed  by  the 
War  Department  to  succeed  Col.  William  T.  Merry,  whose  term  .of 
duty  at  the  University  had  expired. 
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The  number  of  students  serving  as  instructors  has  been  reduced 
to  two.  In  all  units  except  the  Air  Corps,  in  which  but  one  officer  is 
detailed,  all  instruction  is  conducted  by  regular  army  officers. 

The  student  enrollment  in  military  on  October  1,  1928,  was:  first 
year  basic,  1,819;  second  year  basic,  1,069;  first  year  advanced,  280; 
and  second  year  advanced,  203;  or  a  total  of  3,371.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-one  students  were  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  an  increase  of  twenty-two  over  the  previous  year,  and  one 
hundred  six  seniors  were  recommended  for  brevet  commissions  as 
captain  in  the  Illinois  National  Guard. 

An  audit  of  records  of  Government  property  held  by  the  Univer- 
sity was  made  by  Major  A.  J.  Maxwell,  finance  department,  Sixth 
Corps  Area,  on  November  22,  1928.  The  report  made  by  this  officer 
indicates  that  no  discrepancies  were  found. 

During  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervising  Architect 
and  following  a  design  originated  by  him,  sixty-six  targets  have  been 
installed  in  the  indoor  rifle  range  at  the  Armory. 

A  new  hay  shed  is  nearly  completed.  This  shed  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement over  the  facilities  heretofore  furnished  for  the  care  of 
forage. 

The  attitude  of  students  toward  military  training  has  continued 
friendly  throughout  the  year.  Infractions  of  disciplinary  rules  have 
been  remarkably  infrequent. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  changes  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  effected,  the  new  program  of  instruction  furnished  last  year  by  the 
War  Department  will  have  been  put  into  effect  completely  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

Selected  students  have,  during  the  year,  competed  on  the  gallery 
range  with  teams  representing  forty-three  different  colleges  and 
schools.  Scores  of  these  matches  were  exchanged  by  mail  or  telegraph. 
In  the  Sixth  Corps  Area  Small  Bore  competition,  the  University  of 
Illinois  won  for  the  second  time  in  succession. 

The  Pershing  Rifles,  a  volunteer  close  order  precision  drill  com- 
pany, was  organized  this  year. 

The  annual  inspection  by  officers  detailed  by  the  Corps  Area 
Commander  was  held  on  May  16,  17  and  18  for  all  units  except  the 
Air  Corps.  On  May  20,  21  and  22,  the  inspection  was  held  for  the 
Air  Corps  Unit.  This  inspection  was  conducted  in  a  business-like 
manner  and  without  disturbing  the  University  routine  in  any  way. 
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On  March  15,  a  street  parade  was  held  for  the  visiting  members 
of  the  State  Legislature.  On  May  24,  a  review  was  held  in  honor  of 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Sixth  Corps  Area. 


MILITARY  BANDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  A.  A.  Harding) 

The  work  of  the  bands  has  been  generally  satisfactory  during  the 
past  year.  The  Second  Regimental  Band  showed  especial  progress. 
The  educational  phase  of  the  bands'  work  might  again  be  commented 
upon.  Over  three  hundred  compositions  were  studied,  approximately 
two  hundred  of  which  were  in  the  higher  forms,  thus  accomplishing 
something  positive  in  musical  education  with  this  large  group  of 
selected  students. 

In  addition  to  appearing  in  the  big  athletic  events  and  furnishing 
the  necessary  music  for  military  ceremonies,  the  bands  played  numer- 
ous concerts  on  the  campus,  including  the  work  of  Commencement 
week.  The  annual  tour  took  the  band  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  where  it  was  well  received,  especially  at  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers'  College  in  DeKalb. 

The  annual  school  band  contest  was  again  held  at  the  University 
this  spring.  The  contest  brought  together  the  cream  of  the  school 
bands  of  the  State  and  was  very  successful  in  every  way.  The  Di- 
rector also  had  charge  of  the  State  orchestra  contest  which  was  held 
at  the  University. 

Regarding  the  staff,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Neil  A. 
Kjos,  who  came  with  a  fine  record  from  Flint,  Michigan.  Mr.  Kjos' 
work  with  the  Second  Regimental  Band  has  been  especially  effective. 

The  Director  was  called  upon  to  act  as  adjudicator  at  several  state 
band  contests  as  well  as  the  national  contest  held  in  Denver.  These 
contests  are  of  unusual  importance  to  the  University  bands  as  we 
must  look  to  the  high  school  bands  for  well  prepared  material.  The 
Director  was  also  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  Conference. 

Although  the  bands'  present  quarters  are  a  distinct  improvement 
over  those  previously  occupied,  we  should  look  forward  to  a  fire- 
proof  building   which   would   properly   protect  the   valuable   equip- 
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ment  as  well  as  the  irreplacable  band  library  housed  in  the  present 
structure.  A  handicap  which  still  persists  is  the  lack  of  individual 
practice  rooms  for  the  band  members.  As  playing  on  instruments  is 
prohibited  in  most  rooming  houses,  many  of  the  bandsmen  do  not 
have  a  place  for  daily  practice. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  MEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark) 

The  purpose  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  briefly  stated  is  to  come 
into  personal  contact  with  the  individual  student  and  to  direct  him, 
guide  him,  keep  him  from  stumbling  into  the  pitfalls  which  engulf  so 
many  inexperienced  and  purposeless  undergraduates.  Our  object  is 
to  serve  him  in  every  way  possible. 

WORK  OF   THE   STAFF 

Perhaps  the  various  means  which  we  employ  to  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  the  office  exists  may  be  best  shown  by  outlining  the  various 
activities  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Dean's  office.  My  assist- 
ants at  the  present  time  are  Mr.  Fred  H.  Turner,  who  has  general 
responsibility  for  the  mechanical  running  of  the  office;  Mr.  George 
Herbert  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  freshmen  and  foreign  students; 
and  Mr.  George  B.  Elliott,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations  and  Activities,  and  has  charge  of  social  and 
fraternity  matters. 

Mr.  Turner  is  responsible  for  the  general  management  of  the 
office  and  for  all  that  such  a  duty  implies.  He  also  has  charge  of  the 
clerical  work  necessitated  in  the  operation  of  our  automobile  regu- 
lations, consisting  of  the  issuing  of  permits  and  licenses  after  they 
have  been  approved,  keeping  a  file  of  applications  and  of  permits 
issued,  and  checking  up  on  the  possible  violators  of  the  regulation. 
He  takes  care  of  the  attendance  of  all  men  above  the  freshman  class, 
and  calls  in  all  men  who  seem  to  be  slipping  or  irregular.  He  takes 
charge  of  matters  when  I  am  out  of  town. 

During  the  last  year  Mr.  Turner  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intercollegiate  Transfers,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification  in  Physical  Education  and  Military,  and  on  the  Illini 
Board  of  Trustees.   He  is  a  membor  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
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Illinois  Union,  and  of  the  Gregory  Scholarship  Committee.  Whatever 
work  he  has  undertaken  has  been  most  efficiently  done. 

Mr.  Smith  this  year  did  the  work  previously  carried  on  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Thomas.  His  special  duties  are  to  get  into  contact  with  fresh- 
men and  foreign  students.  He  spoke  at  smokers  and  special  freshman 
groups  and  at  fraternity  houses,  visited  the  hospitals  regularly  to  see 
the  freshmen  who  were  ill,  and  conducted  a  freshman  discussion  group 
for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Mr.  Smith  looks  after  the  attendance  records  of  freshmen,  calls 
in  the  men  who  are  low  in  scholarship,  tries  to  find  out  the  trouble 
and  to  correct  it,  and  encourages  the  freshmen  to  make  friendly 
visits  to  the  office  in  order  that  their  mutual  acquaintance  may  be 
developed. 

He  has  given  special  attention  to  foreign  students,  who  come  here 
ordinarily  without  much  knowledge  of  our  customs  and  the  local 
conditions.  He  has  helped  them  secure  good  lodging  and  boarding 
places,  to  get  them  into  contact  with  students  from  their  own  country, 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  in  finding  employment  for  them  in  private 
homes. 

He  has  been  in  charge  of  such  work  as  we  do  in  securing  employ- 
ment for  needy  students,  and  during  the  last  year  secured  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  positions  for  students,  these  positions 
aggregating  a  total  money  value  of  SI  1,000. 

Mr.  Elliott,  in  addition  to  such  matters  as  naturally  come  to  the 
office  relative  to  student  activities,  is  secretary  of  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Organizations  and  Activities,  and  in  that  capacity 
has  done  the  major  part  of  the  work. 

He  best  describes  his  own  work  as  follows: 

'The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations  and  Ac- 
tivities is  concerned  with  and  relates  to  student  participation  in  class 
activities,  scholastic  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  extra-curricular 
interests. 

'"Social  regulations  include  the  granting  of  petitions  for  student 
dances,  chaperon  reports,  and  administration  of  funds  for  class  dances, 
the  receiving  of  bids,  and  the  contracting  for  services  at  class  func- 
tions.  Proper  budgets  are  requested  where  they  are  thought  desirable. 

''Fraternity  scholarship  is  taken  note  of  by  the  compilation  of 
semi-annual  comparative  reports  relating  to  each  of  the  eighty-seven 
organizations  represented  here.    These  reports  are  prepared  for  dis- 
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tribution  to  local  and  national  officers,  officials  of  various  universities, 
and  other  interested  parties.  In  connection  with  this  work,  requests 
for  permission  to  initiate  new  members  into  the  organizations  are  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration. 

''The  handling  of  student  funds  requires  that  permanent  files  be 
kept  for  the  making  of  semi-annual  financial  reports  relating  to  the 
operations  of  organizations  under  this  fund.  Receipts  are  entered 
and  disbursements  are  made  by  checks  issued  on  approval  of  the 
various  treasurers,  representing,  in  the  aggregate,  an  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  $35,000  annually.  Investments  amounted  to  $5,000  as 
of  July  31,  1928. 

"The  work  of  this  office  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  great  number 
of  statistical  charts  and  useful  data  on  student  activities.  In  busi- 
ness terms,  it  serves  in  the  capacity  of  clearing  house  for  the  organized 
and  unorganized  student  body  in  matters  concerning  their  organiza- 
tions and  activities." 

In  connection  with  my  own  work,  I  see  whoever  wants  to  see  me 
on  whatever  subject  he  wishes  to  discuss,  and  see  people  at  home 
after  dinner,  or  on  Sundays  if  the  matter  which  they  have  to  present 
seems  imminent  and  will  not  wait.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enum- 
erate the  almost  infinite  number  and  variety  of  problems  which  come 
to  me  in  the  office. 

A  number  of  duties  have  fastened  themselves  on  me  besides  those 
directly  connected  with  the  regular  work  of  Dean  of  Men.  I  have 
for  years  been  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  and  as 
such  I  take  care  of  thousands  of  routine  petitions.  In  most  cases  the 
precedent  action  of  the  Council  determines  what  is  to  be  done  in 
each  case.  All  probation  and  disciplinary  notices  go  out  over  my  sig- 
nature and  are  taken  care  of  in  the  office.  Of  these  there  are  many 
thousands  during  the  year.  These  letters  to  parents  and  students 
result  in  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  and  scores  of  interviews.  Be- 
cause I  sign  the  letters  which  carry  the  notice  of  discipline  to  parents 
and  students,  I  am  in  a  good  majority  of  cases  held  responsible  for  the 
Council  action  in  these  cases  and  am  called  upon  to  explain  it. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Scholarship  and  whatever  connects  itself  with  the  curriculum  of 
the  student  is  primarily  the  concern  of  the  various  deans  of  the  col- 
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leges,  but  scholarship  and  conduct  are  inseparably  connected,  and  so 
loafing,  the  lack  of  interest,  irregular  attendance,  bad  moral  habits, 
all  have  their  effects  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  student.  When  a 
student's  scholarship  falls  down  we  find  it  desirable  to  look  into  his 
habits  and  to  try  to  correct  them  so  that  his  scholarship  may  come  up. 

FRESHMAN   WEEK 

We  have  had  early  registration  of  freshmen  for  two  or  three  years 
and  the  exercises  of  these  first  days  we  call  Freshman  Week. 

At  this  time  the  new  students  gather  at  the  University  for  some 
preliminary  meetings  and  for  registration.  We  could  make  more  of 
these  beginning  days  and  we  could  effectively  utilize  them  for  a  closer 
personal  contact  with  a  larger  number  of  people  than  we  now  do. 
Each  college  dean  has  his  own  particular  group  of  freshmen  for  an 
hour  before  registration  begins.  There  is  a  meeting  to  which  all  men 
of  the  freshman  class  are  called  and  at  which  I  speak.  The  number 
attending  is  too  large,  however,  for  the  best  effects. 

THE  WORKING  STUDENT 

As  I  have  indicated  previously  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Smith's  work,  we 
do  a  great  deal  to  find  employment  for  the  student  who  must  work 
his  way  through  college.  These  working  students  often  are  among  the 
best  and  most  serious-minded  we  have.  If  they  can  be  properly  placed 
their  work  often  does  not  interfere  seriously  with  their  scholastic 
progress.  I  believe  with  a  little  more  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
office  we  could  improve  the  conditions  and  help  more  undergraduates 
to  find  work. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

The  erection  of  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  has  continued  almost 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  this  past  year  as  in  the  previous  years. 
This  multiplication  of  organized  houses  has  had  its  definite  effect 
in  the  two  cities  upon  housing  conditions  for  students  not  members 
of  organized  groups.  Vacant  houses  and  signs  of  rooms  to  rent  are 
more  and  more  numerous  so  that  the  unorganized  student  has  little 
difficulty,  if  he  will  go  a  short  distance  from  the  campus,  in  finding 
adequate  and  satisfactory  lodging  places. 

A  good  many  of  our  fraternities  have  built  new  houses  with  very 
little  financial  backing.  Some  of  these  houses  come  close  to  being 
extravagant  in  their  furnishings  and  in  their  spaciousness.    I  believe 
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that  the  University  should  assume  more  responsibility  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past  in  the  erection  of  these  houses.  I  am  told  that  some 
organizations  which  have  built  houses  within  the  last  year  have  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  of  equity  in  the  property  they  are  occupying,  and 
the  rents  which  they  are  paying  in  order  to  finance  the  project  are 
excessive,  so  excessive  in  fact  as  in  some  cases  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  students  of  ordinary  means  to  belong  to  the  organization. 

A  careful  inspection  of  all  houses,  not  only  private  houses  but  those 
occupied  by  organized  groups,  should  be  made. 

We  have  had  considerable  trouble  this  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
with  students  living  in  apartments.  Many  institutions  similar  to  ours 
prohibit  undergraduates  from  living  in  houses  or  apartments  which 
have  no  supervision.  I  think  we  would  be  justified  in  making  the 
same  regulation.  Even  where  the  students  themselves  who  occupy 
the  apartments  are  dependable  their  friends  often  take  advantage 
of  the  isolation  of  the  apartment  to  indulge  in  practices  which  are 
neither  wise  nor  moral. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  REGULATION 

During  the  past  year  we  have  enforced  the  regulation  relative  to  the 
use  of  automobiles  by  students  as  in  the  two  previous  years. 

There  have  been  some  violations  of  the  regulation  and  the  viola- 
tors have  been  penalized,  but  the  number  of  the  violations  is  very 
small  and  the  opposition  to  the  rule  very  slight.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, perhaps  we  might  give  a  little  more  attention  to  the  checking 
up  of  violators  and  thus  stop  the  surreptitious  violations  which  no 
doubt  occur. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  permits  issued  this  year  with 
the  number  issued  last  year  is  given  below: 

1927-28        1928-29 

Family  use 394  351 

Business  use 240  169 

Commuting 116  58 

Physical  disability 13  10 

Personal 19  33 

782  621 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  is  considerably  less  this  year 
than  last.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  permits  given  for  personal 
reasons  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  more  mature 
married  students  in  college  this  year  than  last,  and  we  have  per- 
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mitted  students  in  the  Law  School  who  have  bachelor  degrees  to 
use  cars. 

MCKINLEY  HOSPITAL 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  previous  years,  I  have  been  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  McKinley  University  Hospital. 

Our  laboratory,  the  equipment  of  which  was  increased  last  fall 
by  a  purchase  of  an  X-Ray  outfit,  has  been  more  than  self-supporting 
this  year.  We  need  some  additional  apparatus,  but  this  I  think  can 
be  provided  for  through  the  Hospital  Association  fund. 

The  hospital  has  not  been  self-supporting  this  year  nor  will  it 
ever  be,  I  feel  sure.  No  hospital  in  town  is  so.  Both  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital and  the  Burnham  Hospital  have  the  advantage  over  us  of 
utilizing  student  nurses  and  receiving  contributions  either  from  the 
city  or  the  general  public. 

The  hospital  shows  itself  to  be  more  and  more  a  necessity,  and 
I  still  feel  may  very  well  have  the  regular  financial  support  of  the 
University. 

THE  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  general  management  of  the  Hospital  Association,  which  is  a  vol- 
untary mutual  benefit  organization,  and  the  funds  which  come  into 
it  have  been  carried  on  in  my  office.  The  membership  this  year  has 
been  increased  somewhat  over  that  of  last  year,  though  it  has  not 
developed  as  much  as  I  wish  it  might.  I  believe  if  we  are  ever  to 
require  a  fee  of  students  in  addition  to  the  regular  incidental  fee 
which  the  University  charges  the  hospital  fee  is  the  first  one  that 
should  be  required. 

Our  receipts  for  the  first  semester  of  this  last  year  were  $16,938; 
for  the  second  semester  $14,142,  making  a  total  of  $31,080.  We  have 
at  this  writing  a  free  cash  balance  of  $13,725.22,  and  barring  the 
retention  of  $5,000  as  an  emergency  fund  the  balance  may  be  utilized 
for  new  equipment  or  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  hospital  and 
in  due  time  will  be  turned  over  to  the  University. 

The  amount  of  benefits  received  by  students  this  year  up  to  the 
date  of  this  report  is  $23,014.69. 


MORAL   AND    SOCIAL   CONDITIONS 


A  considerable  number  of  our  students  indulge  in  an  excessive  social 
life.    There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  wasted  in  soft  drink 
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establishments  where  girls  smoke  and  men  take  liquor  and  very  little 
attention  is  given  to  either.  The  proprietors  of  these  establishments 
are  not  themselves  guilty  of  selling  intoxicants,  but  so  long  as  their 
patrons  conduct  themselves  quietly  there  is  little  or  nothing  done  to 
eliminate  the  evil. 

DISCIPLINE 

All  disciplinary  matters  which  have  to  do  with  men  are  first  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  of  seven  to  which  irregularities  of  student 
conduct  are  reported.  Most  of  these  have  to  do  with  the  scholastic 
work  such  as  themes,  laboratory  exercises,  quizzes,  and  final  exam- 
inations. We  have  so  far  had  a  rather  definite  penalty  in  each  case 
and  perhaps  had  less  difficulty  than  we  would  otherwise  have  had 
if  our  penalties  had  not  been  definite. 

The  number  of  disciplinary  cases  we  have  had  during  the  year 
has  not  increased  over  previous  years,  and  perhaps  aggregates  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  This  percentage  includes  the  mildest 
and  most  severe  forms  of  discipline. 

ATTENDANCE 

We  make  every  effort  in  our  office  to  encourage  students  to  attend 
classes  with  regularity.  When  we  find  a  student  who  is  irregular  in 
attendance  even  though  he  is  not  cutting  classes  to  an  extent  which 
will  imperil  his  remaining  in  the  course  we  try  to  find  out  his  reason 
for  absenting  himself  from  class  and  to  show  him  that  the  effect  of 
absence  from  classes  on  scholarship  is  practically  always  to  lower  it. 
We  recently  modified  our  attendance  regulation  so  as  to  permit 
upperclassmen  whose  scholastic  standing  for  the  previous  year  had 
been  3.75  or  above,  which  is  three- fourths  of  the  way  between  a  grade 
of  "C"  and  a  grade  of  "B"  under  our  system  of  averaging,  unlimited 
cuts.  The  first  semester  in  which  this  rule  was  in  effect  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  exempt  from  the  cutting  rule.  Of  these  64  per 
cent  cut  a  good  deal  and  53  per  cent  of  those  who  took  excessive  ad- 
vantage of  the  rule  lost  the  privilege  through  the  reduction  of  their 
grades.  They  no  doubt  developed  a  certain  amount  of  independence 
but  paid  for  it  by  poor  scholarship.  I  think  the  rule  should  still  con- 
tinue but  the  report  would  indicate  the  effect  which  it  had  upon 
scholarship. 
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LOAN  FUNDS 

With  the  new  machinery  for  granting  loans  to  students  in  effect  this 
year,  I  have  not  been  brought  so  directly  into  contact  with  the  matter 
of  loaning  funds  as  in  previous  years,  although  under  our  present 
regulations  I  have  been  asked  to  approve  the  applications  of  all  men. 

We  have  very  inadequate  amounts  for  meeting  the  requests  which 
come  to  us  now  from  needy  students.  Whatever  can  be  done  to 
interest  philanthropically  inclined  friends  or  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  make  contributions  to  our  loan  funds  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  us.  With  our  present  funds  we  are  able  to  help  a  large 
number  of  students,  but  we  are  also  under  the  necessity,  because  of 
the  limited  amount  of  our  funds,  to  refuse  a  considerable  number  of 
applications  from  really  worthy  students. 

A  number  of  our  loans  have  been  given  with  certain  restrictions — 
that  is,  they  are  open  only  to  students  registered  in  a  certain  college. 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  because  wre  sometimes  have  funds  lying  idle 
because  applicants  do  not  meet  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  donor 
of  the  funds.  If  those  who  donate  funds  would  place  fewer  restric- 
tions on  the  administration  of  these  funds  it  would  be  to  the  greater 
advantage  of  every  one  concerned.  The  University  should  be  left  free 
to  allocate  these  funds  as  seems  best  under  the  circumstances. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Maria  Leonard) 

We  have  continued  our  policy  of  reaching  in  a  constructive  way  the 
University  women  in  small  homogeneous  groups,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual student,  in  order  to  bring  to  them  individually  and  through 
fine  group  life,  the  sense  of  their  opportunities  for  education  and  their 
responsibility  for  this  education. 

FRESHMAN  PROGRAM  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

Work  specifically  with  the  freshmen  is  being  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened each  year  under  the  guidance  of  the  assistant  dean  specially  de- 
tailed to  care  for  freshmen.  A  friendly  letter  of  welcome  and  advice 
is  sent  in  the  summer  to  each  freshman  girl  planning  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity. She  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  older  University  women  students 
who  acts  as  her  sponsor  during  her  freshman  year.    In  the  organized 
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houses  the  pledge  trainers  are  working  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women  to  create  and  establish  high  standards  of  scholarship  through 
methods  of  study  in  quiet  student  houses. 

Early  in  the  year  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  the  freshman  honorary 
society  for  women,  is  placed  before  them  as  a  goal  and  the  membership 
of  this  organization  is  increasing  yearly.  This  is  the  first  organization 
of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  any  institution,  the  Illinois  chapter 
being  founded  in  1924.  It  has  now  been  placed  in  four  other  uni- 
versities. 

HOUSING  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  women,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
women  registrants,  have  been  housed  in  the  two  University  residence 
halls  and  Davenport  House  this  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  twenty- 
eight  due  to  the  increased  capacity  of  Davenport  House.  Our  resi- 
dence halls  express  our  finest  type  of  housing  of  University  women 
from  the  standpoint  of  comfortable  rooming  without  crowding  and 
normal  social  activities.  The  scholastic  averages  of  the  residence  halls 
were  very  satisfactory,  being  above  the  general  woman's  scholastic 
average  this  year.  Healthful  and  normal  housing  of  the  young  people 
away  from  home  is  the  first  requisite  for  intellectual  living,  and  the 
residence  halls  provide  this.  The  Dean  asks  for  a  detailed  written 
report  of  the  year  from  each  of  the  three  residence  hall  chaperons. 

Sorority  houses  provided  homes  for  1,089  young  women,  or  37  per 
cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  of  161  in  numbers  and  3.1  per  cent  over 
last  year.  We  are  working  with  the  national  presidents  as  well  as  our 
own  local  chapter  officers  in  maintaining  houses  of  not  over  forty  in 
the  group.  Too  large  membership  frustrates  the  idea  of  a  home,  and 
is  more  unwieldy  in  matters  of  discipline,  scholarship,  health,  etc. 
These  homes  are  supervised  by  competent  chaperons  who  are  carefully 
selected  from  a  large  file  of  applicants.  Only  four  out  of  forty-five 
are  not  expected  to  return  next  year.  We  have  striven  for  a  perma- 
nency in  the  group  of  chaperons  and  have  succeeded.  As  a  result  the 
Illinois  campus  is  outstanding  in  this  group  of  chaperons  who  are  so 
immediately  responsible  to  the  administration  for  the  young  women 
under  their  care. 

In  the  three  cooperative  houses  fifty-four,  or  2  per  cent,  of  the 
women  students  live.  These  houses  fill  a  real  need  in  providing  an 
ambitious  student  with  an  opportunity  to  lower  expenses  by  sharing 
with  other  students  work  and  living  costs.    The  average  monthly  ex- 
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pense  is  about  $28,  or  a  little  more  than  half  what  other  students  have 
to  pay.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  waiting  list  large  enough  so 
that  any  emergency  cancellations  are  readily  filled.  The  demand  for 
cooperative  houses  will  no  doubt  prompt  us  to  establish  another  unit 
in  another  year  or  two. 

The  cooperative  houses  are  the  welfare  project  of  the  student 
Woman's  League,  and  are  furnished  by  the  League.  This  year  the 
League  paid  over  $2,000  for  furnishing  Beta  House,  a  cooperative  unit. 

In  town,  844  young  women,  or  28  per  cent,  lived  in  homes  on  the 
approved  list  in  the  Dean's  office  (students  are  not  allowed  to  live  in 
non-approved  houses),  while  464,  or  16  per  cent,  were  married  or  lived 
with  parents.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  women,  or  5  per  cent,  were 
accommodated  in  church  houses,  which  are  under  the  control  of  boards 
of  directors  chosen  by  the  church  organizations  sponsoring  the  running 
of  these  houses. 

Five  town  homes  were  given  up  this  year  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culty, leaving  sixty-eight  houses  with  three  or  more  women  students 
living  in  them.  Personal  interviews  are  held  with  these  town  house- 
mothers and  a  book  of  suggestions  and  rules  especially  prepared  for 
them  is  given  each  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Town  homes  are 
always  inspected  before  being  placed  on  the  Dean's  approved  list. 

With  the  help  of  organizations  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A., 
and  the  church  foundations,  who  sponsor  an  All-University  service 
once  a  month  on  Sabbath  evenings,  the  students'  social  life  is  being 
helped  to  higher  standards. 


COMPTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  Lloyd  Morey) 

The  comptroller's  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  published 
in  full  as  a  separate  document.  For  convenience  this  abstract  is 
given  here. 

INCOME 

The  total  income  of  the  University  from  all  sources  that  was 
available  for  use  in  the  year  1928-29  was  $8,415,437.  Of  this 
amount  $1,488,835  remained  available  from  the  previous  year,  of 
which  $1,100,295  was  held  to  pay  for  work  under  way  but  not  yet 
completed;  while  $6,926,602  represented  income  of  the  year  1928-29. 
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Of  this  latter  amount  $6,558,457  was  income  for  additional  buildings 
and  for  operation,  including  teaching,  research,  and  administration; 
the  income  of  residence  halls  and  hospital  was  $196,406,  and  the 
income  of  trust  funds  for  special  purposes  was  $171,739. 

The  total  income  for  operation  and  additional  buildings  for 
1928-29  was  $6,558,457.  Of  this  amount  the  State  Legislature  pro- 
vided $4,837,887— $4,530,000  for  operation,  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment, and  $307,887  for  new  buildings.  Income  from  the  United  States 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $438,037.  Income  from  student  fees 
amounted  to  $865,787,  and  income  from  sale  of  products  and  other 
sources  was  $416,746,  making  a  total  for  operation  and  new  buildings 
of  $6,558,457,  as  stated. 

The  sources  of  the  State  money  mentioned  above  were: 

From  a  State  tax  of  one-third  of  one  mill  particularly  for  the 

University. $2  625  000 

From  General  Revenue  of  the  State 2  212  887 

Total $4  837  887 

EXPENDITURES 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  University  for  the  year  were  $7,211,955, 
being  $6,906,180  for  operation  and  additional  buildings,  $157,795  for 
residence  halls  and  hospital,  and  $147,980  for  special  trust  purposes. 
Of  the  $6,906,180  for  operation  and  additional  buildings,  $5,670,256 
was  spent  for  operation,  and  $1,235,924  for  additional  buildings,  land, 
and  permanent  equipment.  Of  the  expenditures  for  operation, 
$3,811,852  was  paid  for  salaries,  and  $1,858,404  for  other  expenses. 

The  summary  of  expenditures  according  to  the  State  Finance  Act 
is  as  follows: 

Operation 
Salaries  of  instructional,  scientific,  and  administrative  staff. . .  .$3  811  852 
Wages  for  regular  and  irregular  mechanical  and  unskilled  service      666  532 
Office  Expense — postage,  stationery,  office  supplies,  telegraph 

and  telephone 67  674 

Printing  and  Publications — forms,  letterheads,  bulletins,  and 

circulars 128  975 

Travel  of  employees  (or  other  persons)  on  University  business        75  321 
Operation — consumable  materials  for  class  work,  research,  and 

operation 653  606 

Repairs  of  property  and  equipment 262  082 

Miscellaneous 4  214 

Total,  Operation  and  Maintenance (5  670  256) 
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Buildings,  Land,  and  Equipment 
Land,  Buildings  and  Improvements — the  purchase  of  land,  the 
cost  of  new  buildings  and  of  additions  to  buildings,  and  im- 
provements other  than  buildings 891  326 

Equipment — apparatus,  live  stock,  furniture,  machinery,  books 

and  permanent  illustrative  material 344  598 

Total,  Buildings,  Land,  and  Equipment (1  235  924) 

Grand  Total $6  906  180 

A  condensed  summary  of  expenditures  by  departments  follows: 

General  Administrative  Offices  and  General  University  Expense     $405  337 

General  University  Library-  Operation  and  Additions 219  430 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant,  U~rbana  and  Chi- 
cago        744  089 

Instruction  and  Research  in  the  various  Colleges 3  623  929 

Research  and  Investigation 715  791 

Extension  work  under  United  States  Smith-Lever  and  Capper- 

Ketcham  Acts 254  140 

Buildings,  Land,  and  Improvements 943  464 

Total $6  906  180 

TRUST    FUNDS    FOR    SPECIAL    PURPOSES 

The  income  from  trust  funds  for  special  purposes  for  1928-29  was 
§171,739.  Of  this  amount  S3. 763  represented  additions  to  permanent 
endowment  funds,  and  $167,976  represented  incomes  expendable  for 
special  purposes. 

Additions  to  endowment  funds  during  the  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

From  Gifts 

Electrical  Engineering  Society  Loan  Fund $2  600 

Willis  Prentice  Kimble  Loan  Fund 1  000 

W.  B.  McKinley  Public  Utility  Economics  Fund  (Due  to 

calling  of  donated  securities  at  a  premium) 5  000    $8  600 

From  Income 8  036 

Sub-total 16  636 

Less:   Reduction  in  Book  Value  of  previously  reported 

gifts 12  873 

Xet  addition  to  Funds 3  763 
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New  expendable  trust  funds  for  special  purposes  established  during 
the  year  were: 

Plym  Architecture  Commons  Room $  500 

American  Medical  Association  Research 

Ascariasis  (Grant  No.  151) 300 

Phototherapy  (Grant  No.  156) 300 

Chemical  Foundation  Research 

High  Pressure  Gas 7  500 

Leprosy  Treatment 3  500 

Partial  Oxidation 1  875 

Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works 

Biaxial  Stresses 1  100 

Riveted  Connections 1  100 

Clay  Products  Association  Research 

Clay  Sewer  Pipe 3  000 

Jointing  Materials  for  Clay  Sewer  Pipe 1  000 

Fleishmann  Yeast  Company 

Effect  of  Yeast  on  Digestive  Tract 1  750 

Joint  Research  Committee — Research  in  High  Temperature  Fatigue 

of  Metals 1  000 

Mead,  Johnson  and  Company — Irradiated  Ergosterol  Research ....  5  300 
Ruhm  Phosphate  and  Chemical  Company  and  Thompson  Phos- 
phate Company — Phosphate  Rock  Fertilizer  Research 562 

Potash  Export  Company — Potash  Effect  on  Crop  Production 750 

Tennessee  Products  Company — High  Pressure  Gas  Research 1  000 

Western  Brick  Company — Concrete  Investigation 1  250 

Zeigler  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

Illinois  Coals — Combustion 7  000 

Illinois  Coals— Washability 5  000 

Utilities  Research  Commission — Stretching  of  Lead  Sheaths 1  700 

Allerton  Traveling  Scholarship  in  Architecture 800 

EH  Lilly  Company  Fellowships  for  Study  of  Allergy 1  800 

Illinois  Gas  Association — Industrial  Gas  Engineering  Short  Course  635 

Total $48  722 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  total  loanable  principal  of  all  student  loan  funds  on  June  30,  1929, 

was  $179,798,  an  increase  of  $10,094  during  the  year.    This  increase 
was  made  up  as  follows: 
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New  Funds 

Electrical  Engineering  Society  Fund $2  600 

Willis  Prentice  Kimble  Fund 1  000    $3  600 

Less:   Reductions  of  Previously  Reported  Funds 

Attorney's  Fee  paid  from  Carter-Pennell  Fund      500 

Estate  Tax  paid  from  Marcus  Russell  Fund...       972       1472      $2  128 

Income 7  966 

Total $10  094 

During  the  year  380  separate  loans  were  made,  amounting  to 
$71,230,  and  payments  on  loans  amounting  to  $27,951  were  received 
during  the  year. 

PROPERTY   AND   EQUIPMENT 

Property  of  the  University  on  June  30,  1929,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Total  Cost 
June  30,  1929 
Land — 2,267  acres,  including  a  farm  of  1,127  acres  and  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  farms  of  657  acres $1  574  154 

Improvements  other  than  Buildings — Including   service  lines, 

pavements,  walks,  lighting  system 1  006  797 

Buildings — The  original  cost  including  cost  of  additions,  con- 
sisting of  75  University  buildings,  37  farm  buildings,  and 
10  houses  being  used  temporarily  for  tenant  purposes.  ...   14  616  600 
Uncompleted  Buildings — Including  expenditures  to  date  on  ac- 
count of  buildings  under  construction  or  in  contemplation     1  022  898 

Library — Cost  of  books,  etc.,  to  date 1  732  037 

Movable  Equipment 3  688  900 

Total $23  641  386 

Of  the  above  total  $21,123,280  represents  expenditures  of  State 
Funds,  while  $2,518,106  represents  gifts  from  individuals. 

STADIUM  FUND 

The  accounts  of  the  Memorial  Stadium  Fund  arising  from  subscription 
of  individuals,  of  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  custodian,  are  kept 
in  the  Business  Office.  The  total  receipts  of  the  fund  to  June  30,  1929, 
were  $1,736,779,  the  expenditures  $1,735,732,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,047  on  that  date. 
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OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  past  year  this  office,  as  in  previous  years,  has  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Illini  Publishing  Com- 
pany. The  Comptroller  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Star  Course 
Board  and  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Union.  The  office  has  also  received 
and  disbursed  funds  of  the  various  student  organizations  supervised 
by  the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations  and  Activities. 


REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Registrar,  G.  P.  Tuttle) 

The  total  enrollment  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  academic  year 
has  been  as  follows: 

Summer        First  Second 

Session      Semester      Semester 


Men 1  381  8  944  8  078 

Women : 889  3  206  3  072 

Totals 2  270  12  150  11  150 

Totals  for  preceding  year 2  254  12  033  10  994 

It  will  be  seen  that  enrollment  has  been  slightly  larger  this  year 
than  last  year  during  each  division  of  the  year.  In  the  Summer  Session 
there  was  a  gain  of  sixteen  over  the  previous  session.  There  were  117 
more  students  in  the  first  semester  and  156  more  students  in  the  second 
semester  than  in  the  corresponding  periods  last  year. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  (number  of  different  students 
who  attended  the  University  during  any  of  its  sessions)  was  14,183. 
The  similar  figure  for  the  preceding  year  is  14,071.  There  has  been 
an  increase  over  last  year,  therefore,  of  112.  The  enrollment  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Urbana  Men  Women  Total 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 2  117  2  216  4  333 

Commerce 1  817  129  1  946 

Education 676  383  1  059 

Engineering 1  737  9  1  746 

Agriculture 528  160  688 

Music 37  100  137 

Journalism _36          28          64 

Total  undergraduates 6  948  3  025  9  973 
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Law 430 

Library 9 

Graduate  School 720 

Deduct  duplicates (22) 

Total,  Urbana,  Winter  Session ....  8  085 

Summer  Session,  1928 1  303 

Deduct  duplicates (600) 

Net  Total,  Summer  Session 703 

Total,  Urbana 8  788 

Chicago 

Medicine 490 

Dentistry 203 

Pharmacy 635 

Graduate  School 74 

Deduct  duplicates (50) 

Total,  Chicago,  Winter  Session. ...       1  352 

Summer  Session,  1928 78 

Deduct  duplicates (62) 

Net  Total,  Summer  Session 16 

Total,  Chicago 1  368 

Total  in  University,  1928-29 10  156 

Totals,  1927-28 10  059 

Per  cent  of  increase,  1928-29 1.0 

REGISTRATION  BY  CLASSES 

The  registration  by  classes  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  at  Urbana 
has  been  as  follows:  Senior,  2,025  or  20.31  per  cent;  junior,  2,084  or 
20.90  per  cent;  sophomore,  2,357  or  23.63  per  cent;  freshman,  3,343 
or  33.52  per  cent;  and  unclassified  or  irregular,  164  or  1.64  per  cent. 
The  registration  by  classes  in  the  professional  schools  has  been  as 
follows: 

Law 

Fourth  year 6* 

Third  year 96 

Second  year 116 

First  year 225 

Unclassified 1 


14 

444 

100 

109 

254 

974 

(35) 

(13) 

3  380 

11  465 

884 

2  187 

(303) 

(903) 

581 

1  284 

3  961 

12  749 

18 

508 

4 

207 

39 

674 

11 

(6) 

85 
(56) 

66 

1  418 

5 

83 

(5) 

(67) 

16 
1  434 

66 

4  027 

14  183 

4  012 

14  071 

.4 

.8 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Pharrru 

133 

36 

118 

38 

157 

114 

52 

195 

142 

80 

322 

1 

1 

*The  four-year  curriculum  in  Law  has  been  discontinued,  though  there  are  a  few  students 
remaining  who,   having  begun  the   curriculum,   are   allowed   to   complete  it. 
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ENROLLMENT,  NEW  STUDENTS 

As  indicated  above  14,183  different  students  have  attended  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  year.  Of  these,  9,115  had  attended  the  University 
previously  and  5,068  were  admitted  this  year  for  the  first  time.  New 
students  in  the  Summer  Session  numbered  494,  in  the  winter  sessions 
at  Urbana,  4,164,  and  in  the  winter  sessions  in  Chicago,  410. 

During  the  regular  college  year  850  new  students  were  admitted 
to  the  undergraduate  colleges  at  Urbana  (including  the  College  of 
Law)  with  advanced  standing  as  follows:  Fewer  than  thirty  semester 
hours,  153;  sophomore  standing,  270;  junior  standing,  371;  and 
senior  standing,  56. 

Seventy-seven  students  were  admitted  to  the  Library  School  on  the 
basis  of  degrees  taken  elsewhere.  One  hundred  ninety-four  students 
were  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  bachelor's  de- 
grees taken  elsewhere  and  fifty-six  entered  after  taking  an  advanced 
degree  at  other  institutions. 

In  Chicago  twenty-eight  new  students  were  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  two  in  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
and  four  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  INTRANTS  ARE  RECEIVED 

This  year  during  the  winter  sessions  3,857  new  students  were  admitted 
in  regular  standing  (excluding  unclassified  students  and  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  School) .  Of  this  number  66.37  per  cent  came 
from  high  schools,  3.19  per  cent  from  academies,  7.83  per  cent  from 
junior  colleges,  3.45  per  cent  from  normal  schools  and  19.16  per  cent 
from  four-year  colleges  and  universities.  In  other  words,  this  year 
69.56  per  cent  of  our  new  students  in  the  undergraduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  and  colleges  at  Urbana  have  come  to  the  University 
from  secondary  schools  and  30.44  per  cent  have  come  from  institutions 
giving  advanced  work. 

The  percentage  of  students  from  Illinois  at  the  University  during 
the  winter  sessions  was  84.3.  Last  year  the  percentage  was  83.7.  The 
percentage  of  Illinois  students  in  the  Summer  Session  was  76.3. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  number  and  value  of  undergraduate  scholarships  in  use  for  the 

academic  year  1928-29  and  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1928  has  been 

as  follows: 

Number  of  Scholarships  in  Use 

Session  Urbana  Chicago      Total       Money  Value 

Summer  Session,  1928 914  914        $12  402  00 

First  Semester,  1928-29 1  003        241         1  244  46  730  50 

Second  Semester,  1928-29 1  003        243        1  246  43  700  80 

The  total  money  value  of  scholarships  for  the  year,  including  the 
Summer  Session  of  1928,  is  therefore  $102,833.30.  This  is  $1,530.80 
more  than  the  value  of  scholarships  for  the  preceding  year. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS 

The  occupations  of  students'  parents  or  guardians,  for  those  students 
registered  at  the  University  during  the  winter  sessions  are  as  follows: 


Agriculture 

Artistic  (Architects,  Artists,  Au- 
thors, etc.) 

Business 

Accountancy  and  Auditing 

Financial 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Miscellaneous 

Government  Service 

Military  and  Naval 

Civilian 

Professions 

Dentistry 

Journalists,  Educators,  etc 

Law 

Medicine 

Ministry 

Teaching 

Railroading 

Scientific  (Chemists,  Civil  Engi- 
neers, etc.)  

Skilled  Laborers 

Unskilled  Laborers 

Retired 

Occupation  not  given 

Total 11  465 


Urbana 

Chicago 

Departments 

Departments 

Total 

1  793 

79 

1  872 

101 

8 

109 

150 

7 

157 

291 

12 

303 

264 

41 

305 

2  349 

271 

2  620 

1  922 

204 

2  126 

17 

3 

20 

360 

39 

399 

112 

11 

123 

16 

1 

17 

326 

15 

341 

344 

58 

402 

198 

29 

227 

252 

16 

268 

402 

35 

437 

405 

63 

468 

1  535 

392 

1  927 

182 

40 

222 

157 

37 

194 

289 

57 

346 
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AVERAGE  AGES  OF  STUDENTS 

The  average  ages  of  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  University  the 
first  semester  have  been  computed  and  are  as  follows: 

Urbana  Men  Women 
Undergraduate 

Freshman 19.31  18 .78 

Sophomore 19 .80  19 .97 

Junior 21.43  21.09 

Senior 22.69  22.15 

Unclassified 24 .21  29 .02 

Irregular 27 .66  30 .68 

All  undergraduate 20 .42  20 .43 

College  of  Law 22 .25  22 .93 

Library  School 26 .00  26 .27 

Graduate  School 27 .32  27 .20 

All  students,  Urbana 21 .  11  20 .75 

Chicago 

Medicine 23 .65  26 .65 

Dentistry 22 .67  32 .60 

Pharmacy 20 .97  21 .47 

Graduate  School 27 .99  28 .90 

All  students,  Chicago 21 .97  24 .07 

All  students,  University 21 .30  20 .82 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University  four  times  each  year.  The 
degrees  conferred  in  June,  1928,  August,  1928,  October,  1928  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1929  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  Degrees 

College  or  School                               Men  Women  Total 

Graduate  School 243  84  327 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 242  324  566 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration. .         263  18  281 

Education 129  196  325 

Engineering 268  268 

Agriculture 90  25  115 

Journalism 9  6  15 

Law 75  5  80 

Music 4  5  9 

Library 5  62  67 

Medicine 187  11  198 

Dentistry 51  2  53 

Pharmacy 123  _J  127 

Total 1  689  742  2  431 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITOR 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Visitor,  A.  W.  Clevenger) 

The  work  of  school  visitation  for  the  year  has  been  conducted  by  the 
three  members  of  the  inspecting  force  of  this  office,  in  cooperation 
with  the  two  inspectors  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  number  of  schools  visited  for  accrediting 
by  the  University  representatives  was  281,  while  representatives  of 
the  State  department  visited  188  schools,  a  total  of  469  high  schools. 
The  total  number  of  schools  now  accredited  by  the  University 
is  718,  of  which  592  are  public  schools  and  126  are  private  schools. 
The  following  analysis  of  accrediting  indicates  more  clearly  the  action 
taken : 

Schools  granted  renewals  of  accrediting 399 

New  schools  accredited 22 

Schools  on  which  action  was  suspended 29 

Schools  dropped 3 

Schools  visited  but  not  recommended 13 

Schools  on  which  action  was  postponed 3 

The  High  School  Conference  was  held  November  22,  23  and  24. 
The  total  attendance  was  4,137.  Of  the  eighteen  sections  the  English 
section  again  had  the  largest  registration  with  a  total  of  770  present, 
while  the  second  largest  group  was  the  Administrative  section  with  a 
registration  of  635. 

The  publications  of  the  office  included  the  report  of  the  High 
School  Visitor  to  the  accredited  schools  and  the  program  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  High  School  Conference. 

On  September  1,  1928,  Professor  H.  A.  Hollister  was  retired  as 
High  School  Visitor  and  the  present  incumbent  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  office.  No  other  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  in- 
specting staff. 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

(Condensed  Rfport  of  the  Director,  H.  E.  Cunningham) 

The  University  Press,  through  the  Print  Shop,  has  handled  1,904 
printing  job  orders  in  the  period  from  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929. 
This  includes  the  President's  Report,  130  pages,  1,200  copies;  Faculty 
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and  Student  Directory,  344  pages,  4,000  copies;  Announcement  of 
Courses,  148  pages,  12,000  copies;  Board  Minutes,  300  pages  (includ- 
ing index),  2,000  copies;  Alumni  News,  514  pages,  7,300  copies; 
Weekly  Calendar,  46  issues,  185  copies;  The  Studies  in  Social  Sciences; 
fifty-six  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  circulars,  1,709 
pages,  418,700  copies;  six  Bureau  of  Business  Research  bulletins,  332 
pages,  11,450  copies;  eight  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  bulletins 
and  circulars,  418  pages,  38,000  copies;  sixteen  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station  bulletins  and  circulars,  984  pages,  85,000  copies;  High 
School  Visitor's  Report,  12  pages,  1,500  copies;  Proceedings  of  High 
School  Conference,  352  pages,  1,500  copies. 

No  large  additions  to  equipment  were  made  during  the  year,  but 
provision  for  additional  equipment  and  operating  space  has  been  made 
in  the  budget  for  1929-30,  which  will  result  in  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical working  conditions. 

The  regular  staff  of  the  Press,  including  the  Print  Shop,  consisted 
of  twenty-three  people  during  the  year,  including  the  Director,  the 
Superintendent,  an  editorial  assistant,  two  proofreaders,  a  clerk,  a 
bookkeeper,  two  machine  operators,  a  Monotype  operator,  four  com- 
positors, four  pressmen,  and  five  bindery  workers. 

The  Press  has  handled  also  the  editorial  work  on  the  Annual 
Register  and  the  routine  editorial  work  on  the  University  Studies,  and 
has  been  the  distributing  agent  for  the  general  publications  of  the 
University. 


OFFICE  OF  ALUMNI  RECORDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Alumni  Recorder,  C.  J.  Roseberry) 

The  activity  in  the  Office  of  Alumni  Records  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased for  the  year  due  to  the  collection  of  data  regarding  graduates 
and  former  students  for  inclusion  in  the  new  directory.  There  has  been 
an  abnormally  large  number  of  address  changes  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  address  posting  and  riling.  In  all  27,271 
addressograph  plates  have  been  changed,  of  which  15,000  had  to  be 
made  on  new  plates  and  the  balance  of  12,271  were  re-embossed  on 
old  plates. 

Additions  to  the  list  because  of  degrees  granted  has  been  as  fol- 
lows for  the  period:  advanced  degrees,  290;  baccalaureate  degrees, 
1,619;  Chicago  department  degrees,  234;  total,  2,143. 
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The  addressing  machine  has  been  used  to  address  399,477  pieces 
of  mail  including  almost  80,000  for  the  President's  Office  and  30,259 
communications  to  faculty  members;  about  150,000  other  impressions 
have  been  made  for  alumni  records  and  other  purposes. 

The  key  or  master  file  of  all  students,  former  students  and  gradu- 
ates, with  almost  83,000  cards  in  it,  is  again  up  to  date  by  the  addi- 
tion of  all  registrants,  including  those  of  1928-29. 

THE  ALUMNI   DIRECTORY 

We  began  the  first  mailing  of  directory  information  blanks  in  April, 
1928  and  continued  through  1928-29  until  65,276  first  mailings  had 
been  made.  As  addresses  given  in  the  student  directory  are  considered 
up-to-date,  those  addresses  for  9,588  students  have  been  used.  Blanks 
could  not  be  mailed  to  6,529  alumni  because  of  lost  addresses.  A 
follow-up  blank  was  mailed  from  December,  1928  to  May,  1929  to 
46,095  of  the  alumni  who  had  not  responded  to  the  first  request. 

A  return  of  29,612  questionnaires  has  been  received  or  45  per 
cent  of  the  65,276  circularized.  Including  the  9,588  student  addresses, 
we  have  a  total  of  39,200  good  addresses  from  the  circularization  or 
52  per  cent  of  74,864  alumni  and  students.  At  this  time  6,529  are 
on  the  lost  list  and  when  that  figure  is  added,  56.1  per  cent  of  81,393 
alumni  and  students  have  been  accounted  for.  We  consider  that  the 
addresses  are  good  for  a  large  per  cent  of  those  who  have  not  replied 
because  our  mail  has  evidently  been  delivered  as  it  has  not  been  re- 
turned to  us.  We  estimate  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  or  more  of  our 
alumni  can  be  reached  through  the  addresses  we  have  for  them,  and 
which  are  to  be  included  in  the  new  directory. 

The  list  of  lost  addresses  is  constantly  changing  because  names 
are  added  when  lost  and  others  taken  off  when  found.  New  addresses 
have  been  found  for  more  than  4,000  of  the  lost  during  the  year. 

It  has  called  for  a  large  amount  of  clerical  work  to  type,  post, 
file  and  handle  the  material  and  data  which  has  been  received  from 
the  alumni.  Orders  for  2,948  copies  of  the  directory  have  been  re- 
ceived and  paid  for  in  advance. 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  Frank  C.  Baker) 
The  addition  of  three  metal  unit  cases  has  provided  exhibition  space 
for  the  completion  of  the  synoptic  exhibition  of  the  mammals.    Two 
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of  these  contain  the  order  Primates  or  monkeys  and  anthropoid  apes, 
and  these  precede  the  exhibit  of  the  development  of  man  so  that  com- 
parison may  be  made  of  the  whole  primate  group  to  note  likenesses 
and  differences.  The  third  case  contains  the  specimen  of  the  bison, 
belonging  to  the  order  Ungulata.  This  specimen  was  collected  in  Wy- 
oming in  1880  by  G.  A.  Wild,  and  is  one  of  the  original  plains  animals 
so  abundant  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  fine  animal  is  now 
properly  and  safely  exhibited.  With  this  specimen  is  shown  a  skull 
of  the  bison  found  in  Camping  River  near  Wyoming,  Stark  County, 
by  E.  E.  Brown  a  few  years  ago,  indicating  the  undoubted  presence 
of  this  species  in  Illinois  in  past  years. 

The  exhibit  of  the  types  of  skulls  of  the  human  family  has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  three  typical  Mound  Builder  skulls  from 
the  collections  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  and  that  of  an  Arikera  Indian 
from  South  Dakota,  obtained  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

A  notable  addition  to  both  the  synoptic  exhibits  of  Zoology  and 
Paleontology  is  the  replica  of  the  skeleton  of  the  giant  ground  bird 
Diatryma  made  for  the  University  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York.  This  bird  is  nearly  seven  feet  tall  and 
was  somewhat  larger  than  the  living  ostrich  of  Africa.  It  lived  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Eocene  period  and  was  found  in  the  Wasatch 
formation  in  Wyoming.  Its  nearest  relative  appears  to  be  the  curious 
bird  living  in  South  America  called  the  Cariama,  and  this  recent 
species  and  the  extinct  Diatryma  are  believed  to  have  descended  from 
the  same  ancestor.  A  skeleton  of  the  Cariama  is  exhibited  beside  the 
Diatryma. 

A  large  part  of  the  time  spent  on  exhibits  during  the  past  year 
has  been  devoted  to  the  installation  of  three  periods  in  the  synoptic 
exhibit  of  Paleontology,  in  which  the  story  of  life  in  the  rock  strata  of 
the  earth  is  told  as  well  as  is  possible  in  the  limited  space  available 
for  this  subject.  In  the  Permian  period,  the  last  of  the  great  Paleo- 
zoic era,  the  plants  and  animals  characteristic  of  this  last  of  the  coal 
periods  are  shown  in  their  respective  phyla.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
amphibians,  including  several  land  forms,  the  first  to  appear  in  earth 
history.  These  are  represented  by  good  skeletons  from  Germany,  pre- 
served in  black  shale. 

The  first  two  periods  of  the  Mesozoic  era,  the  Triassic  and  Juras- 
sic, are  represented  by  many  characteristic  specimens  of  marine, 
fresh  water,  and  land  animals,  and  some  plants.    Chief  among  these 
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are  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  insects,  and  mollusks.  Among  the 
latter  are  many  fine  Ammonites  which  show  the  development  of 
the  sutures  between  the  septa,  indicating  changes  due  to  evolution. 
From  the  famous  Solenhofen  limestone  in  Bavaria  there  are  exhibited 
several  fine  specimens  of  crabs,  crayfish,  fish,  dragonflies,  locust,  and 
other  insects.  The  change  of  the  plant  life  from  the  old  Paleozoic 
time  to  the  modern  type  is  indicated  in  these  last  two  periods.  Six 
maps  of  North  America  showing  the  relative  areas  of  land  and  water 
during  these  periods  are  exhibited  on  top  of  the  cases  containing  the 
fossil  material.  Ten  cases  are  now  installed  in  the  synoptic  series  of 
geologic  life. 

The  addition  of  the  old  mathematics  library  room  on  the  fourth 
floor  to  the  museum  halls  has  enabled  the  Curator  to  make  a  much 
needed  rearrangement  of  the  exhibits  on  this  floor.  The  old  exhibits 
of  the  products  of  corn  and  cotton,  as  well  as  that  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  buttons,  have  been  removed  to  and  installed  in  wall 
cases  in  this  new  room.  In  the  old  cases  vacated  by  these  exhibits 
have  been  installed  the  culture  of  the  Island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
material  before  quite  inadequately  shown.  This  exhibit  forms  an  an- 
tithesis to  the  Greenland  Arctic  exhibits  obtained  by  the  Crockerland 
expedition,  the  tropics  contrasted  with  the  Arctic  regions.  In  another 
case  there  has  been  installed  an  exhibit  of  the  ancient,  fossil  animals 
which  once  inhabited  the  region  of  Champaign-Urbana  and  nearby 
portions  of  Illinois,  including  such  species  as  the  ground  sloth  (Mega- 
therium) ,  an  extinct  musk  ox,  a  bison,  elk,  mastodon,  mammoth,  and 
a  bird,  the  merganser  duck.  This  is  of  special  interest  to  the  local 
community. 

The  exhibit  of  gems  and  gem  minerals,  long  exhibited  in  the  lower 
corridor  of  the  building,  has  been  completely  relabeled  and  rearranged, 
many  descriptive  labels  provided,  and  installed  in  one  of  the  new 
metal  cases  on  the  fourth  floor.  It  includes  replicas  of  famous 
diamonds  and  examples,  of  various  sizes,  of  all  of  the  minerals  used 
by  man  for  gem  purposes. 

The  year  has  been  notable  for  the  exhibition  of  several  valuable 
Indian  collections,  including  Navajo,  Pueblo,  Cliff  Dweller,  and 
Mound  Builder  types.  A  large  case  adequately  exhibits  the  Navajo 
rug  obtained  a  year  ago.  This  is  fourteen  by  seven  and  a  half  feet 
in  size  and  illustrates  beautifully  some  of  the  later  designs  adopted 
by  the  Indian  squaws  in  the  making  of  large  rugs  for  commercial 
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use.  The  designs  include  bright-plumaged  birds  on  a  central  tree  with 
a  border  of  idealized  human  figures.  In  another  new  case  is  exhibited 
an  old  Navajo  blanket  with  native  design,  a  very  fine  example  of 
Indian  weaving,  a  Hopi  Indian  wedding  dress  and  ceremonial  mocas- 
sins, a  Navajo  dress  of  Bay  eta  weave  which  took  a  prize  at  the  an- 
nual fair  held  in  Gallup,  N.  M.,  and  an  old  Hopi  tublita  or  head 
board  used  during  dances  and  festivals.  In  another  case  are  exhibited 
examples  of  ceramic  art,  wedding  vases,  water  jars  or  ollas,  several 
of  these  with  deer  and  geometric  designs,  and  a  fine  old  piece  of 
Cliff  Dweller  coiled  water  jar  ware.  These  specimens  give  the  museum 
an  exhibition  illustrating  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  cultures  of 
these  different  tribes  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  Mound 
Builders  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  exhibit  from  the  stand- 
point of  Illinois  is  the  case  containing  the  material  obtained  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  exploration  party  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
W.  K.  Moorehead  during  the  1928  season.  This  includes  the  culture 
of  the  lower  Illinois  Valley,  the  exhibit  consisting  of  several  skeletons, 
both  adult  and  children,  several  characteristic  skulls,  peculiar  pot- 
tery, both  whole  and  fragmental,  bone  artifacts  and  implements,  as 
needles,  punches,  scrapers,  shell  implements,  copper  axes  and  other 
articles,  shell  and  pearl  beads,  split  bears'  teeth  strung  for  necklace, 
cut  human  jaws  used  as  an  amulet,  and  some  native  fabric.  All  of 
this  material,  together  with  that  obtained  in  earlier  explorations, 
makes  it  possible  to  show  in  an  intelligent  manner  the  cultures  of  these 
former  natives  of  Illinois.  An  interesting  result  of  the  mound  explo- 
ration has  been  the  identification  of  more  than  sixty-five  species  of 
animal  life  definitely  used  by  the  Mound  Builders  for  some  purpose. 

RESEARCH   COLLECTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

As  in  past  years,  a  considerable  part  of  museum  time  has  been  spent 
in  labeling  and  installing  the  research  collections,  consisting  mainly 
of  Mollusca  and  Pleistocene  fossils.  More  than  35,000  specimens,  in- 
cluding material  from  the  Hinkley,  Daniels,  Nason,  and  sundry  local 
collections,  as  well  as  some  10,000  specimens  from  the  Illinois  Geologi- 
cal Survey  material  received,  have  been  cataloged  and  labeled,  and 
placed  in  drawer  cabinets  for  reference.  Four  unit  cases  provided  last 
year  for  the  reception  of  this  material  have  been  completely  filled. 

An  unprecedented  use  of  the  research  material  for  a  rather  wide 
range  of  subjects  has  been  made  during  the  year.  The  Logan  Museum 
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of  Beloit  College  submitted  a  number  of  land  mollusks  for  identifi- 
cation and  comparison  with  recent  specimens  from  the  same  region, 
Algeria.  This  material  was  found  in  connection  with  mounds  be- 
lieved to  be  upwards  of  40,000  years  old,  located  at  Mechta-el-Arbi, 
and  believed  to  be  of  Aurignacean  age.  In  connection  with  the  Mound 
Builders  explorations  by  Dr.  Moorehead,  the  Curator  undertook  a 
study  and  identification  of  the  animal  remains  found  in  the  Illinois 
River  and  Cahokia  Mounds,  with  the  result  that  some  sixty-five 
species  were  positively  identified,  including  both  invertebrate  and 
vertebrate  animals.  The  birds  and  mammals  were  identified  by  au- 
thorities in  the  United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington.  Since 
this  work  was  undertaken,  several  people  in  the  State  have  sent  in 
material  for  identification.  A  considerable  quantity  of  molluscan  ma- 
terial has  been  critically  examined  and  reported  upon  for  the  zoologi- 
cal and  geological  departments  of  several  universities,  including  the 
Universities  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Northwestern,  Cincinnati, 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  Tulane  and  Westminister  College  (Fulton,  Mo.), 
Knox  College  (111.),  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Field  Museum 
(Chicago),  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Ohio  State  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society,  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of 
Paleontology  at  Toronto,  Canada.  To  answer  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  questions  asked  by  these  institutions  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, and  in  some  cases  impossible,  without  the  very  extensive  series 
of  research  collections  in  the  Mollusca  and  Pleistocene  fossils  which 
have  been  received  and  installed  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Ten  papers  of  greater  or  less  extent  have  been  published  during 
the  year  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  material  sent  in  for 
study  by  the  institutions  mentioned  above,  and  by  the  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey.  From  the  latter  institution  no  less  than  13,000 
specimens  have  been  received  and  incorporated  in  the  museum  col- 
lections. A  number  of  new  species,  both  living  and  extinct,  have  been 
detected  in  this  material,  the  diagnoses  published,  and  the  types  in- 
cluded in  the  research  collections. 

Under  research  activities  may  be  mentioned  the  publication,  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science, 
Arts,  and  Letters,  of  the  Curator's  two  volume  work  on  the  Fresh 
Water  Mollusca  of  Wisconsin,  including  1,000  pages  and  more  than 
100  plates.    This  is  the  most  extensive  work  of  the  kind  relating  to 
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the  natural  resources  of  a  state  covering  one  group  of  animals,  and 
its  preparation  was  largely  possible  through  the  collections  of  the 
University  Museum,  obtained  from  Hinkley,  Nason,  Daniels,  and 
other  early  collectors  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  research  collections  in  Pleistocene  Paleontology  are  now 
among  the  most  extensive  known,  numbering  more  than  25,000  speci- 
mens, and  distributed  throughout  the  entire  Pleistocene  intervals.  The 
states  best  represented  are  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Canada.  This  collection  is  being  continuously  augmented 
by  new  material  from  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey,  and  from 
the  surveys  and  universities  of  adjacent  states  which  are  sending  in 
material  for  identification  by  the  Curator. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  Curator  made  a  preliminary 
survey  of  Lake  Vermilion,  St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  which 
added  much  valuable  material  in  the  Mollusca  to  the  research  col- 
lection. During  this  study  the  status  of  a  species  in  doubt  for  over 
one  hundred  years  was  definitely  settled. 

USE  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

The  museum  has  been  used  to  a  larger  extent  during  the  past  year 
by  University  classes  than  ever  before.  These  classes  were  from  the 
Departments  of  Zoology,  Geology  (including  Geography),  Ento- 
mology, Botany,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Architecture,  and  History. 
As  in  the  past,  classes  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  also  made  use 
of  the  exhibits.  The  use  of  the  museum  by  nearby  schools  is  increas- 
ing as  they  learn  of  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  and  the  desire  of  the 
University  for  them  to  make  use  of  them.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
interest  to  note  the  rather  large  number  of  students  that  visit  the 
museum  aside  from  class  work,  indicating  a  real  interest  in  the  ex- 
hibits and  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  information  presented.  This  class 
of  visitors  is  notably  increasing.  As  in  the  past,  the  museum  halls  are 
crowded  on  such  special  days  as  Dad's  Day,  Mother's  Day,  Home- 
coming, etc. 

A  unique  use  of  the  museum  in  extending  its  range  of  usefulness 
has  been  the  broadcasting  of  ten  talks  by  the  Curator  on  the  history 
of  life  in  the  rocks  over  the  University  station,  WILL.  These  talks 
have  outlined  briefly  some  of  the  more  interesting  phases  of  the  de- 
velopment of  life  from  a  geological  standpoint.  One  talk  each  week 
was  given. 
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ACCESSIONS 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  for  the  year  number  9,660,  divided 
among  the  following  groups:  fossils,  7,593;  mollusca,  1,455;  archae- 
ology, 499;  invertebrates,  67;  vertebrates,  12;  economic  products,  34. 
Sixty  lots  have  been  received  from  twenty-seven  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions. The  most  important  acquisitions  are  the  Mound  Builder 
material  from  the  lower  Illinois  Valley  obtained  by  the  Moorehead 
party,  including  copper  implements,  bear's  teeth,  pottery,  bone  imple- 
ments and  artifacts,  flint  material,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bones  and 
shells  of  mollusks  indicating  use  of  certain  animals  for  food;  the 
Pleistocene  fossil  mollusca  sent  in  by  the  Illinois  State  Geological 
Survey;  the  molluscan  material  collected  by  the  Curator  in  Lake  Ver- 
milion, Minnesota;  and  the  Permian,  Triassic,  and  Jurassic  fossil  ma- 
terial purchased  from  dealers  abroad  and  in  America. 


MUSEUM  OF  EUROPEAN  CULTURE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  N.  C.  Brooks) 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  for  the  twelve  months  from 
May  1,  1928  to  April  30,  1929  was  14,247.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday 
of  "Dad's  Day"  week-end  the  museum  had  792  visitors  in  nine  and 
one-fourth  hours  and  at  Homecoming  in  the  same  time  895  visitors. 
Both  of  these  events  came  in  October  and  the  total  number  of  visitors 
for  the  month  reached  2,914. 

The  use  of  the  museum  by  high  schools  and  grade  schools  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Among  the  places  from  which  school  groups  have 
come  are  Tolono,  Bloomington,  Bement,  Fairmount,  Foosland,  In- 
dianola.  Mansfield,  Redman,  and  Decatur.  Especially  noticeable  this 
year  has  been  the  large  use  of  the  museum  by  the  local  high  schools 
and  grade  schools.  Considerable  use  of  it  is  made  by  University 
classes,  but  not  as  much  as,  in  my  opinion,  might  profitably  be  made. 
The  Department  of  Home  Economics  has  always  been  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  museum. 

Two  new  museum  rooms  were  opened  this  year,  one  with  a  small 
textile  collection  and  the  other  with  a  prehistoric  collection.  These 
have  added  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  museum.  Mr.  Harper 
Kelley,  a  former  student  of  this  university,  and  his  wife,  both  of 
whom  are  devoting  themselves  to  prehistoric  work,  were  here  for  a 
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short  time  in  the  fall  and  gave  valuable  aid  in  arranging  the  pre- 
historic material. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  museum,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  has  had  some  special  exhibit  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Home  Bureaus. 
This  year  we  had  a  most  interesting  lace  exhibit,  generously  lent  by 
Marshall  Field  and  Company.  The  number  of  visitors  on  the  three 
days  that  the  exhibit  lasted  was  1,352. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  objects,  all  originals,  have  been 
added  this  year.  Some  of  the  more  important  ones  are  a  wood-carved 
St.  Catherine,  a  wood-carved  group  of  St.  Anne  and  Virgin  and  Child, 
a  stone  statue  of  the  Virgin,  a  Gothic  chalice  and  Gothic  monstrance, 
a  bronze  processional  cross,  an  old  Flemish  holy-water  vessel,  an 
unusually  fine  large  miniature  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  prehistoric 
sword  of  the  Bronze  Age,  a  powder  flask  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  a  very  fine  old  map  of  the  world. 

The  museum  has  been  slightly  handicapped  this  year  by  the  build- 
ing operations,  which  have  required  the  partitioning  off  of  about  a 
third  of  its  main  room.  It  is  looking  forward  to  its  enlarged  quarters 
next  year,  with  the  completion  of  Lincoln  Hall. 


MUSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  W.  A.  Oldfather) 

Organized  classes  from  various  departments  of  the  University  and 
from  the  schools  of  the  city  made  use  of  the  facilities  offered  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  work  from  time  to  time,  and  large  numbers  of 
students  and  citizens  gave  evidence  of  their  continued  interest  by  their 
visits. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  museum  to  include  in  its  acqui- 
sitions a  judicious  selection  of  casts,  reproductions,  photographic  ma- 
terial, and  original  objects  from  the  various  epochs  of  pre-Hellenic, 
Greek,  and  Roman  civilization.  In  this  way  it  was  intended  that  a 
student  might  gain  a  conception  of  the  consecutive  evolution  of  classi- 
cal art,  while  at  the  same  time  sufficient  genuine  material  would  be 
available,  through  which  his  artistic  appreciation  might  be  founded 
on  reality. 
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During  the  past  year  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  devote  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  small,  but  choice, 
originals  in  different  fields  of  ancient  art.  A  series  of  five  engraved 
gems  was  added.  Four  of  these  illustrate  the  various  stages  of  gem- 
cutting  in  hard  and  soft  stone  in  the  Minoan  Age,  and  the  fifth,  a  rare 
Island-stone  of  white  marble  dating  in  the  Eighth  or  Seventh  Century 
B.C.,  carries  the  tradition  to  classical  times. 

The  numismatic  display  was  strengthened  by  two  interesting  series. 
The  first  was  designed  to  illustrate  the  development  of  primitive  cur- 
rency, and  includes,  among  other  items,  several  counter-marked  cur- 
rency tokens,  an  electrum  ingot,  a  silver  blank  which  was  intended 
to  make  a  coin  but  was  never  struck,  and  a  counterfeit  coin  of  Epami- 
nondas,  the  great  Theban  general,  which  was  forged  in  antiquity. 
In  this  series  there  are  several  specimens  of  great  rarity,  one  being  the 
fourth  known  example  of  the  type  in  the  world.  The  second  series  is 
entirely  composed  of  Attic  coins  which  illustrate  the  various  denomi- 
nations in  use  from  a  tetradrachm  to  a  tetartemorion. 

Possibly  the  finest  acquisition  of  the  year  was  a  small  votive 
bronze  bull  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  On  one  side  there  is  a 
Fourth  Century  inscription  recording  its  dedication  by  a  woman  of 
Alea.  A  primitive  "Zeus"  head  of  terra  cotta  from  Mycenae  dating 
about  1200  B.C.,  a  pair  of  Third  Century  golden  ear-rings  in  the  form 
of  Erotes  from  a  tomb  at  Pagasae,  a  Fifth  Century  marble  Herm, 
several  small  terra  cotta  heads,  a  bronze  Minoan  pigeon,  a  bronze 
bracelet,  and  a  Black-Figured  Athenian  lecythos  constitute  the  more 
important  remaining  purchases. 

In  literary  and  illustrative  material  the  several  standard  series 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  and  portraiture  have  been  received. 
A  collection  of  some  three  hundred  Pompeian  photographs  was  pur- 
chased, as  well  as  two  important  archaeological  works,  Une  Necropole 
royale  a  Sidon,  by  0.  Hamdy  Bey  and  T.  Reinach,  with  its  text  and 
beautiful  coloured  plates  of  the  Alexander  Sarcophagus,  and  Le  Arti 
Decorative  in  Pompei  e  nel  Museo  Nazionale  di  Napoli,  by  Vittorio 
Spinazzola. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  the  mounting  of  the  collection  of 
Greek  and  Roman  bronzes,  and  in  assembling  together  the  original 
objects  of  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  art,  but  in  general  any  extensive 
rearrangement  of  exhibits  has  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  en- 
largement of  the  museum  quarters. 
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ORIENTAL  MUSEUM 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  A.  T.  Olmstead) 

During  the  year,  the  Oriental  Museum  has  purchased  eight  Baby- 
lonian terra  cottas,  a  collection  of  seventeen  Babylonian  duck  weights, 
a  bronze  statuette  from  the  Hellenistic  period,  a  large  clay  figurine 
from  the  Parthian  period,  and  a  collection  of  seven  carnelian  birds 
and  animals  from  the  Sassanid  period. 

As  usual,  visitors  from  out  of  town  have  been  frequent.  Valued 
information  was  given  by  Mr.  Fahim  Kouchakji  of  New  York,  owner 
of  the  Chalice  of  Antioch. 

In  presenting  my  last  report  as  Curator  of  the  Oriental  Museum, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  given  the  museum. 
Throughout  the  twelve  years  of  my  curatorship,  it  has  been  my  policy 
to  purchase  only  originals.  As  a  result,  the  museum  now  contains 
a  collection  of  objects,  generally  of  small  size,  but  often  of  unique 
historical  and  archaeological  value.  Through  reports  at  meetings  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  and  through  visits  of  Orientalists,  much 
interest  has  been  excited,  and  the  wish  has  often  been  expressed  that 
the  most  important  of  these  objects  be  made  known  to  the  learned 
world.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  you  are  in  agreement  with 
this  policy.  Within  the  last  few  days,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  Syria  stating  that  my  article  on  the  objects  from  Tepe 
in  Asia  Minor  has  been  sent  to  the  printer.  It  is  my  plan  to  publish 
shortly  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  an  account 
of  the  Oriental  Museum,  briefly  noting  the  most  important  objects. 
Later,  as  time  allows,  I  hope  to  publish  the  more  important  objects 
in  appropriate  periodicals. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTANCY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Secretary,  G.  P.  Tuttle) 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Accountancy  for  the  past  year 
has  been  Professor  M.  H.  Robinson,  chairman;  Professor  W.  E.  Brit- 
ton;  Registrar  G.  P.  Tuttle,  secretary,  ex-officio.  Mr.  D.  A.  Grossman, 
examiner  in  the  Registrar's  Office,  has  served  again  as  clerk  of  the 
committee. 
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The  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eric  L. 
Kohler,  C.P.A.,  of  Chicago  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  succeed  Mr. 
Arthur  Anderson,  whose  term  expired  June  30,  1928.  His  name  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Board  approved  the  appoint- 
ment and  Mr.  Kohler  accepted  it.  The  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  has  been  as  follows:  Mr.  Harold  Bennington,  C.P.A., 
chairman;  Mr.  Eric  L.  Kohler,  C.P.A.,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Pope,  LL.B. 

Two  examinations  were  held  during  the  year,  one  on  November 
22  and  23,  1928  and  one  on  May  9  and  10,  1929.  Two  hundred  nine 
candidates  were  examined  in  the  November  examination,  of  whom 
eight  passed  in  all  subjects  and  twenty-four  passed  in  one  or  two 
subjects  on  re-examination  (having  previously  passed  the  other  subject 
or  subjects),  thus  making  a  total  of  thirty-two  candidates  to  receive 
the  certificate  of  certified  public  accountant. 

In  the  May  examination,  278  candidates  were  examined;  sixteen 
passed  in  all  subjects,  and  ten  in  one  or  two  subjects  on  re-examina- 
tion. These  twenty-six  successful  candidates  were  accordingly 
awarded  the  certificate.  Thus,  fifty-eight  persons  were  granted  C.P.A. 
certificates  during  the  year. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  submitting  this,  my  last  annual  report,  it  seems  not  out  of 
place  to  put  in  more  definite  form  than  I  have  hitherto  done  the 
aims  and  ideals  that  have  controlled  me  in  the  plans  and  policies 
that  I  have  submitted  to  you  from  time  to  time  for  the  development 
of  the  University.  We  have  not  been  moving  at  random.  Our  progress 
has  not  been  without  an  effort,  at  any  rate,  to  fix  beforehand  with 
some  degree  of  definiteness  the  lines  along  which  we  should  move. 

The  decade  following  a  great  war  is  historically  a  period  of  unrest, 
of  lowering  of  standards,  of  more  or  less  lack  of  fixity  of  purpose  and 
breaking  away  from  old  moorings  in  conduct.  In  such  periods  the 
agitator,  the  radical,  the  iconoclast,  the  loose  thinker,  and  the  evil- 
minded  come  into  the  foreground  of  popular  attention.  Such  periods 
furnish  opportunity  for  propagandists  of  all  sorts  of  theories  and 
doctrines.  Such  people,  many  of  them  honest  and  sincere,  many 
of  them  thoughtless  or  insincere  and  simply  desirous  of  attract- 
ing attention  to  themselves,  endeavor  particularly  to  inoculate  the 
coming  generation  with  their  views.  They  approach  the  youth  where 
they  are  found  in  groups,  that  is,  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  try 
to  utilize  these  institutions  for  their  purposes.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  this  in  the  past  dozen  years.  In  consequence,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  discussion  and  considerable  agitation  about  certain  mat- 
ters among  students  of  school  and  college  age,  and  the  propagandists 
have  described  this  as  a  "Youth  Movement."  Their  implication  has 
been  that  college  students  in  the  past  decade  have  been  so  disgusted 
with  the  management  of  world  affairs  by  their  elders  that  they  have 
been  in  a  state  of  revolution  against  the  established  order.  While, 
in  my  opinion,  there  has  been  some  ground  for,  and  some  justification 
of,  this  view,  most  of  the  agitation  has  been  mere  talk.  There  has 
been  no  "Youth  Movement"  in  any  such  sense,  or  to  any  such  degree, 
or  with  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  our  young  people  in  general, 
as  many  of  the  propagandists  have  tried  to  make  the  public  believe. 
The  young  men  and  women  in  our  schools  and  colleges  have  been  as 
a  whole  too  level-headed  to  be  misled  by  these  people  on  this  matter. 
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They  know  that  similar  methods  have  been  employed  in  other  periods 
for  similar  purposes  and  that,  as  their  histories  have  told  them,  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  civilization,  culture,  the  arts  of  peace,  is  not 
promoted  by  such  agitations  or  such  agitators.  They  are  aware  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  what  has  been  called  the  " Youth  Movement;" 
that  similar  movements  have  been  started  by  agitators  in  the  past. 
They  have  not  forgotten  what  history  has  taught  them  about  chil- 
dren's crusades,  and  most  of  them  have  been  too  wise  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  these  people  desired. 

Movements  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  have  been  promoted  by 
organizations  with  high  sounding  names  to  allure  the  uninitiated. 
In  some  cases  the  very  names  have  begged  the  question  involved  in 
the  objectives  of  the  organization.  So  we  have  societies  for  the  culti- 
vation of  cultural  relations  with  this  country  and  that  country;  leagues 
for  industrial  democracy,  and  societies  for  social  reform,  etc. 

As  Mr.  Harold  de  Wolf  Fuller  somewhere  remarks,  "Every  class 
has  had  its  gay  spirits  who  were  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  make 
the  universe  over.  Socialist  clubs,  too,  have  got  in  their  licks,  but 
student  bodies  have  looked  on  more  amused  than  interested.  Im- 
practical idealists  have  been  disappointingly  few,  considering  the 
temptation  to  theorize  when  one  is  young  with  new  knowledge  pouring 
into  an  impressionable  mind.  Youth  has  stuck  pretty  close  to  the 
beaten  path." 

MAIN  LINES  OF  POLICY 

Naturally,  the  University  of  Illinois  did  not  altogether  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  these  movements.  It  was  well  that  it  should  not.  However, 
in  order  that  our  students  might  estimate  these  movements  as  correctly 
as  might  be,  we  have  purposely  endeavored  here  to  establish  in  their 
minds  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  life  with  reference  to  such  matters.  We 
have  constantly  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
judicial  frame  of  mind,  living  in  a  sane  atmosphere,  keeping  a  bal- 
anced view  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  proposals  for  intellectual, 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  changes.  Our  student  atmosphere  has 
been  characterized,  therefore,  by  an  unusual  balance  and  sanity  of 
judgment  about  such  matters. 

We  have  urged  also  the  importance  of  avoiding  hasty  conclusions. 
We  have  impressed  upon  students  the  necessity  of  getting  the  facts, 
and  when  possible  all  the  facts,  available  about  controverted  ques- 
tions before  making  up  their  minds.    We  have  endeavored  to  protect 
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the  immature  students  of  the  earlier  years  from  the  imposition  of 
people  who  assume  to  be  world  authorities  on  matters  of  social,  reli- 
gious, and  moral  change,  and  so  to  enable  them  to  avoid  falling  under 
the  influence  of  these  authorities.  We  have  tried  to  teach  them  to 
ask  such  prophets  for  a  sign  of  their  reliability. 

Another  part  of  our  philosophy  through  this  period  of  agitation  has 
been  to  try  to  give  a  true  understanding  of  what  some  call  the  philoso- 
phy of  realism.  Many  of  those  who  have  preached  the  doctrine  that 
we  should  break  away  from  old  ideals  have  based  their  plea  upon 
what  they  call  realism;  but  some  of  the  more  vocal  proponents  of 
realism  have  been  advocates  of  moral  decay,  making  the  mistake  of 
arguing  that  because  evil  so  far  as  it  exists  is  real,  then  all  things 
that  are  real  must  be  evil.  They  have  too  often  made  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  the  converse  of  a  true  proposition  is  necessarily  true. 
Here  again  we  have  urged  on  our  young  people  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination and  balanced  judgment,  pointing  out  that  there  are  many 
things  of  beauty,  of  truth,  of  goodness,  that  are  just  as  real  as  things 
that  are  evil.  We  have  regarded  the  development  of  character  as 
part  of  our  duty  as  well  as  intellectual  training. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  in  cooperation  with  my  associates,  to 
protect  freedom  of  teaching,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  students, 
parents,  and  the  public.  The  liberty  we  have  stood  for  has  been  liberty 
under  law.  I  have  insisted  that  no  one  was  free  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  demoralize  students  intellectually,  physically,  or  morally.  I  have 
set  my  face  against  such  things  as  psychological  or  sociological  ques- 
tionnaires that  were,  in  my  opinion,  an  insult  to  the  young  men  or 
women  to  whom  they  might  be  submitted,  a  reflection  on  the  good 
judgment  of  those  who  permitted  them,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  whose  children  might  be  subjected  to  such 
experiences.  Such  things  seem  to  me  to  be  more  indicative  of  prurience 
of  thought  than  of  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  Parents  do  not  send 
their  children  to  college  or  university  to  be  made  the  victims  of  so- 
called  investigations  of  that  kind. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  people  of  the  State,  who  own  the  Uni- 
versity, better  acquainted  with  it.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring  home 
to  their  consciousness  the  idea  that  their  University  would  be  what 
they  wanted  it  to  be,  what  they  cared  to  make  it,  and  that  it  was  their 
own  developmental  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  in  every  activity  or  phase  of  life.  We  have  stressed  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  University,  supported  by  the  people, 
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to  train  their  sons  and  daughters  so  that  they  can  carry  on  in  their 
day  and  generation  the  affairs,  public  and  private,  that  form  the  life 
activity  of  a  great  people;  and  that  it  is  also  the  business  of  the 
University  to  blaze  the  path  of  progress  for  its  owners,  the  people,  in 
every  line  of  thought  and  activity.  This  doctrine  has  not  meant  that 
it  was  open  to  any  single  individual  to  tell  the  University  what  to 
do,  or  to  demand  from  the  University  special  services  or  privileges. 
It  is  the  general  welfare,  the  progress  of  the  people  in  general,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  facts,  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth,  which  have  been 
the  high  ideal  of  all  the  research  work  of  the  University,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  which  instruction  has  been  given  to 
the  young.  These  ideas  rest  upon  the  thought  that  the  University 
belongs  to  the  people.  They  created  it.  They  support  it.  They  can  in 
the  last  analysis  determine  what  it  shall  teach  and  what  investigations 
it  shall  conduct.  However,  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  the  University  forbids  their  direct  interference  with  its  program  of 
instruction  or  its  methods  of  teaching.  This  wise  policy  the  people 
of  Illinois  have  followed,  trusting  to  the  good  judgment  of  their  elected 
representatives,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  their  appointed  servants, 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  to  discharge  their  trust  honorably  and 
with  the  highest  idealism.  So  we  have  been  free  to  investigate  in  every 
line  of  thought  and  action  without  interference,  guided  only  by  the 
principle  which  the  people  themselves  have  thus  tacitly  established  as 
our  rule  of  conduct,  that  we  shall  seek  the  facts  and  base  our  judg- 
ment thereon,  that  we  shall  seek  the  truth  in  all  matters  because  the 
truth  will  make  us  free.  No  other  condition  of  work  would  be  worthy 
of  a  great  university.  In  carrying  out  this  great  trust,  we  have  tried 
to  avoid  charlantry,  propagandism,  partisanship,  and  mere  icono- 
clasm. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  alleged  injurious  effects  of  the 
increasing  numbers  of  students.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  as 
in  the  discussion  of  so  many  others,  words  have  too  often  replaced 
thought,  and  phrases  too  often  have  taken  the  place  of  reasoning. 
And  so  we  have  the  prejudice  created  by  such  phrases  as  "mass  edu- 
cation," the  "necessity  of  training  leaders,"  the  need  of  "furnishing 
unusual  opportunities  to  students  of  unusual  ability,"  etc.  I  have 
always  been  puzzled  to  know  just  what  is  meant  by  "mass  education" 
because  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  two  people  seldom  used  the  phrase 
in  the  same  sense.  The  term  is  borrowed,  of  course,  from  mass  produc- 
tion in  industry.   The  analogy  is  not  an  argument  and  as  an  analogy 
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is  untrue.  In  industrial  mass  production,  we  begin  with  units  of  raw 
material  identical  in  character  and  usually  in  size.  No  one  can  claim 
that  the  young  individuals  who  are  the  units  in  the  educational  process 
are  identical  in  these  respects.  Even  though  they  were  put  through 
the  same  educational  process  or  curriculum,  they  would  not  yield 
identical  educational  products.  So  far  as  the  substance  of  the  cur- 
riculum is  concerned,  the  nearest  approach  to  mass  education  in  the 
sense  of  mass  production  in  industry  was,  I  believe,  the  old  uniform, 
prescribed  college  curriculum  of  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics  of 
earlier  days.  There  is  no  comparison  between  that  educational  process 
and  that  of  today,  with  its  varied  curriculum,  multitude  of  studies, 
and  freedom  of  electives,  making  possible  adaptation  of  studies  to 
the  different  characters  and  purposes  of  individual  students.  We  have, 
of  course,  opened  ways  to  individuals  of  unusual  talent  and  ambition 
which  they  could  follow  as  freely  as  they  chose,  being  held  to  account 
for  results.  We  have  held  to  the  belief  that  we  have  a  double  educa- 
tional duty — to  raise  the  general  level  of  education  of  the  people  and 
to  "train  leaders."  Holding  these  views,  as  I  do,  I  have  been  a  constant 
advocate  of  admitting  all  who  could  meet  and  maintain  our  stand- 
ards. But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  advantage  of  replacing  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  an  older  generation  with  the  unlimited  choice  and 
purposeless  election  of  the  untrained  student. 

So  the  doors  of  the  University  have  been  open  to  all  who  could 
meet  its  requirements,  free  from  personal,  political,  religious,  or  other 
prejudice  or  influence. 

In  our  educational  program  we  have  sought  through  our  curricula 
to  open  avenues  of  study  towards  a  large  variety  of  careers.  We  have 
opened  the  doors  to  the  vocational,  but  we  have  opened  them  widely 
also  to  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  called  cultural  or  general  educa- 
tion. Those  who  are  preparing  for  special  professions  or  vocations 
naturally  select  studies  adapted  to  their  particular  purposes,  but  we 
have  encouraged  the  idea  that  the  man  or  woman,  who,  for  example, 
desires  to  lead  the  people  by  serving  them  honestly  and  with  high 
ideals,  should  seek  a  curriculum  rich  in  studies  that  are  redolent  of 
human  experience  and  wisdom.  For  it  is  in  the  rich  variety  of  knowl- 
edge of  that  kind  that  men  find  the  substance  and  basis  for  judicious 
conclusions  concerning  human  actions  and  social  policies^  The  well 
prepared  servant  of  the  people  in  general  public  activities  is  one  who 
knows  his  history,  his  literature,  his  philosophy,  his  logic,  his  eco- 
nomics, his  psychology,  his  law,  and  his  political  science.    Ripeness 
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of  judgment  can  come  only  from  wide  observation  and  long  experi- 
ence. Ripe  judgment  in  public  matters  marks  the  ideal  leaders  in  a 
democracy,  assuming,  of  course,  their  honesty  and  disinterestedness 
in  the  public  service.  The  way  has  been  kept  wide  open  here  for 
students  with  such  ambitions.  In  short,  our  primary  educational  aim 
has  been  to  teach  our  young  people  the  art  of  living  the  "good  life." 
We  have  led  them  to  shape  their  studies  first  with  reference  to  what 
kind  of  men  and  women  they  are  to  be;  and,  second,  with  reference 
to  their  callings. 

In  our  relations  with  sister  institutions  in  this  State  and  elsewhere, 
we  have  always  held  the  view  that  their  success  and  progress  promoted 
ours,  and  that  ours  in  turn  were  helpful  to  them.  We  have  no  envies. 
We  have  believed  and  acted  on  the  belief  that  the  State  of  Illinois 
needs  the  private  so-called  small  college  even  though  it  has  but  a 
single  course  of  study,  as  well  as  the  large  university  with  its  varied 
program;  for  we  have  always  remembered  that  the  college  that  is 
nowadays  called  "small"  may  be  small  physically  but  mighty  in  its 
influence  on  the  culture  and  life  of  the  people.  We  have  walked  with 
our  sister  institutions  hand  in  hand,  cooperatively,  believing  that  we 
have  the  same  ideals,  the  same  purposes,  the  same  work  to  do,  the 
same  service  in  character  to  render. 

Our  aim  with  reference  to  the  faculty  has  been  to  get  and  keep  the 
strongest  men  our  means  and  conditions  would  permit.  I  have  said 
frequently  that  we  would  not  permit  a  member  of  the  faculty  whom 
we  wanted  to  keep  to  leave  us  for  an  equivalent  position  elsewhere 
for  money  reasons  alone.  I  believe  that,  without  exception,  this  reso- 
lution has  been  adhered  to.  Like  every  other  similar  institution,  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  lost  good  men  from  time  to  time  to  other 
educational  institutions.  The  University  has  acquiesced  in  their  de- 
parture only  when  they  were  young  men  of  promise  whose  advance- 
ment here  was  bound  to  be  slow  because  the  higher  positions  were 
satisfactorily  filled ;  or  when  family  or  other  personal  reasons  were  in- 
volved; or  when  the  positions  to  which  they  were  called  were  pro- 
motions in  rank  and  responsibility. 

Another  important  line  of  our  policy  has  been  the  emphasis  of 
research  in  every  department  of  the  University.  We  have  constantly 
looked,  not  only  for  the  promising  young  teacher,  but  for  the  promis- 
ing young  scientific  expert.  In  consequence,  the  contributions  of  the 
faculty  to  human  knowledge  have  been  continual  and  important.  In 
this  respect  the  University  occupies  a  high  place  among  the  institutions 
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of  the  country.  Some  opponents  or  critics  of  State  universities  like  to 
say  that  their  field  of  research  is  limited  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  to  practical  studies  and  that  for  that  reason  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  endowed  institutions.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth,  either  as  a  matter  of  fact  or  of  policy,  and 
for  two  reasons:  One,  the  more  important,  is  that  no  subject  of  re- 
search is  outside  the  field  of  thought  or  activity  or  interest  of  the 
people ;  the  second  is  that  no  one  can  ever  tell  when  the  most  abstract 
discovery  may  become  "useful"  in  the  narrow  sense. 

In  developing  our  teaching  and  research,  we  have,  of  course,  added 
to  our  scientific  and  literary  equipment  as  rapidly  as  we  could.  We 
have  necessarily  added  to  our  buildings,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
satisfying  pressing  need  for  room  for  expanding  teaching  and  research. 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

Much  is  heard  from  time  to  time  about  the  right  of  the  teacher  to 
teach  as  he  pleases  what  he  pleases,  without  restraint  by  either  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  part,  or  by  parents,  or 
the  public.  This  position  is  defended  by  some  on  the  ground  that 
everybody's  thought  on  a  subject  should  be  presented,  or  so-called 
different  aspects  of  every  subject  should  be  considered;  that  nothing 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  "free-flow  of  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses." The  doctrine  is  easily  pushed  to  the  length  of  claiming  that  a 
teacher  may  live  as  he  pleases  without  reference  to  his  example  on  the 
young  people  he  is  employed  to  teach.  Some  hold  the  view  that  the 
private  life  of  the  teacher  is  not  the  business  of  the  public  or  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  to  which  he  belongs,  and  that  "so  long 
as  he  does  his  teaching  well,"  the  other  matters  are  nobody's  business. 

With  these  views  I  do  not  agree.  Taking  up  the  latter  first,  I  would 
recall  the  fact  that  the  teaching  profession,  like  the  ministry,  has 
always  been  looked  on  as  one  whose  members  in  a  sense  dedicate  their 
lives  to  "higher  things."  While  it  is  true  that  the  members  of  the 
profession,  like  those  in  the  ministry,  are  too  commonly  looked  down 
on  by  mere  dollar  worshippers,  it  is  also  true  that  even  this  latter 
class  in  their  soberer  moments  look  upon  the  profession  as  a  high 
calling  and  expect  more  from  its  members  in  the  way  of  example 
than  they  themselves  may  be  willing  to  set. 

However,  there  are  more  practical  considerations  that  limit  the 
teacher's  field  of  activity.    In  the  first  place,  he  is  employed  to  do 
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certain  things.  If  he  is  a  professor  of  English  literature,  he  is  not 
employed  to  teach  history  or  to  try  to  inculcate  his  views  in  the  class- 
room on  religion,  science,  or  speculative  philosophy,  although  he  may 
express  them  in  a  proper  way  if  such  matters  come  up  in  connection 
with  some  topic  in  his  teaching.  When  they  do,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
speak  as  an  authority  on  these  subjects. 

Academic  freedom  is  limited  by  the  obligation  which  every  member 
of  the  staff  owes  to  the  institution.  By  joining  the  institution  he 
thereby  tacitly  or  expressly  assumes  an  obligation  to  preserve  its  life 
and  promote  the  purposes  for  which  it  exists. 

There  are  four  parties  in  interest,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  in 
any  discussion  of  this  whole  subject.  They  are  the  teacher,  the  parents, 
the  students,  and  the  people.  Most  of  the  discussion  of  academic  free- 
dom deals  with  the  "rights  of  the  teacher,"  forgetting  the  "rights"  of 
the  other  parties.  I  have  already  mentioned  above  what  I  consider  the 
rights  of  the  student  in  this  matter.  Putting  it  shortly  in  resume  they 
have  a  right  to  unbiased  information,  dispassionate  and  logical  dis- 
cussion and  presentation  of  such  subjects  as  are  germane  to  their  edu- 
cation. They  have  a  right  to  be  protected  against  that  class  of  people 
who  are  constantly  seeking  to  force  themselves  upon  the  students  to 
use  them  for  their  own  purposes.  They  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
they  shall  not  be  imposed  on  or  bothered  by  the  sensationalist,  the 
radical,  the  propagandist,  the  reactionary  who  has  more  interest  in 
asserting  his  views  than  he  has  either  in  the  welfare  of  the  student, 
or  of  the  institution,  or  of  the  public.  They  have  a  right  to  refuse 
even  to  hear  those  who  insist  on  talking  under  the  guise  of  freedom  of 
speech.  Finally,  they  have  a  right  to  insist  that  those  in  charge  of 
their  institutions  shall  protect  them  judiciously  in  these  respects. 

Parents  have  certain  rights  in  the  education  of  their  children.  One 
of  these  is  that  the  moral  and  religious  principles  which  they  have 
taught  their  children  shall  not  be  wantonly  attacked,  and  that  if  in  the 
process  of  their  education  new  knowledge  leads  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  raise  questions  about  old  teachings,  they  shall  get  answers 
based  as  far  as  possible  on  ascertained  facts  and  sound  reasoning,  and 
not  on  the  particular  views  or  personal  prejudices  of  a  propagandist 
teacher.  Parents  have  a  right  to  insist  on  due  conservatism  in  the 
education  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  They  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  they  shall  not  be  demoralized  in  character  or  made  intellectually 
flabby,  or  taught  physiological  and  psychological  doctrines  that  will 
undermine  their  health  and  their  morality.  They  have  a  right  to  insist 
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that  their  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  taught  the  truth  in  any  subject 
they  may  study;  but  the  views  of  particular  teachers  or  sects  are 
not  necessarily  the  truth.  In  every  field  of  study  what  is  taught  as 
accepted  truth  should  be  limited  to  those  matters  which  are  accepted 
by  the  great  body  of  the  profession  in  that  field  as  already  established 
Other  points  of  view  should  be  presented  as  tentative  and  as  questions 
to  be  inquired  into  further. 

The  public  has  some  rights  in  this  matter.  This  is  true  not  only 
in  the  case  of  publicly  supported  but  also  in  the  case  of  privately  en- 
dowed institutions.  The  case  is  clear  in  the  minds  of  most  with  refer- 
ence to  the  publicly  supported  institutions.  It  is  also  true  of  the  others. 
Both  are  public  institutions.  Every  society  has  a  right  to  insist  on 
proper  supervision  and  limitation  of  the  activities  of  any  institution 
which  it  permits  to  exist  within  itself.  The  limitations  are  very  elastic 
and  indefinite.  The  work  of  every  educational  institution  in  some 
measure  derives  its  character  from,  is  colored  by,  the  character  of 
the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  is  a  doctrine  as  old  as  Plato. 
The  very  law  of  self-preservation  justifies  action  by  any  society  to 
prevent  the  activities  of  its  own  creatures  from  destroying  it.  On  the 
other  hand  experience  has  shown  that  progress  depends  on  permitting 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  opinion  and  action  in  this  matter.  The 
question  therefore  resolves  itself  into  a  practical  one. 

These  are  the  general  ideals  and  standards  under  which  we  have 
tried  to  work,  I  will  not  say  during  the  past  decade  only,  but  through 
all  the  years,  although  they  have  been  emphasized  in  some  respects 
in  later  years  because  of  the  peculiar  agitation  of  the  public  mind. 
Briefly  put:  We  have  encouraged  open-mindedness,  search  for  truth, 
interest  in  all  research,  and  in  propositions  for  change  provided  they 
were  not  on  their  face  mere  agitation  and  propaganda,  balanced  judg- 
ment, honesty  and  courage  in  examining  and  accepting  new  propo- 
sitions and  new  truth, — the  rule  of  reason.  This  policy  may  not  have 
satisfied  those  who  confuse  mere  discontent  with  desire  for  improve- 
ment, mere  agitation  with  progress,  or  mere  rebellion  with  liberalism; 
but  I  believe  it  is  sound,  that  it  has  met  general  approval,  and  that 
its  wisdom  is  shown  by  the  character  of  our  student  life  and  the 
record  of  our  graduates  and  our  faculty. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 

However  sound  our  policy,  however  excellent  our  plans,  however  fine 
our  ideals,  little  could  have  been  accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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large  vision  and  consequent  generous  policy  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  dealing  with  the  University.  Three  important  features  have  char- 
acterized this  policy.  Most  obvious  is  the  readiness  to  make  appro- 
priations adequate  for  proved  needs.  Even  more  important,  however, 
has  been  the  non-interference  with  the  internal  management  and  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  University  and  leaving  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
full  discretion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  general  income  of  the  Univer- 
sity, namely,  that  from  fees,  sales  of  by-products  and  sources  of  simi- 
lar kind.  Unless  this  had  been  done  the  University  would  have  de- 
veloped much  more  slowly,  would  have  been  arrested  in  important 
particulars  and  would  have  suffered  seriously  when  it  was  necessary 
to  do  unexpected  things,  and  would  not  be  among  the  great  universities 
of  the  world.  For  example,  when  some  years  ago  an  item  providing 
for  space  in  the  Armory  for  classrooms  and  offices  was  deleted,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  such  space  at  once  and  the  Trustees  used  more 
than  $30,000  from  its  general  income  to  provide  the  necessary  con- 
venience by  erecting  a  wooden  building,  which  is  now  used  for  the 
band.  Again,  when  a  few  years  ago,  about  $20,000  of  damage  was  done 
to  our  greenhouses  by  hail,  irreparable  loss  would  have  been  incurred 
by  the  destruction  of  plants  had  not  the  Trustees  been  free  to  use 
the  general  income  in  their  discretion  to  make  immediate  repairs. 
Other  similar  exercises  of  discretion  dating  back  very  many  years 
might  be  cited.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  make  up  a  greatly  de- 
tailed budget  for  two  years,  or  even  one  year,  which  can  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  In  an  institution  like  this,  unless  large  discretion  is  given 
to  those  in  immediate  charge  the  best  results  cannot  be  expected  and 
the  expenditure  of  money  is  bound  to  be  wasteful. 

Only  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  their  immediate  agents  can  de- 
termine what  is  most  necessary  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  Uni- 
versity's development.  Even  their  judgment  cannot  anticipate  all 
emergencies.  Therefore,  there  must  be  large  leeway  left  them  in  the 
expenditure  of  these  general  funds.  This  the  General  Assembly  has 
constantly  done  in  spite  of  attempts  to  have  them  change  their  policy. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  any  change  in  this  policy  would  be  so  detri- 
mental to  the  University  as  to  amount  to  disaster. 

The  policy  which  has  been  followed  during  the  term  of  my  presi- 
dency with  reference  to  legislative  appropriations  has  worked  well. 
As  you  will  recall,  you  fixed  upon  a  total  in  two  divisions,  one  for 
buildings  and  one  for  operation.  At  each  succeeding  session  of  the 
Legislature,  you  recommended  a  budget  differing  from  its  predecessor 
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by  the  transfer  of  half  a  million  dollars  from  the  building  side  to 
the  other  until  the  last  session,  when  you  asked  for  an  additional 
$1,500,000  for  the  first  group  of  new  medical  buildings  in  Chicago. 
With  all  this  the  General  Assembly  by  their  action  agreed. 

Under  the  Illinois  law,  the  budgets  presented  by  State  institutions 
must  be  itemized  under  several  heads,  among  them  being  "Permanent 
Improvements."  In  presenting  our  budgets  for  buildings,  we  have 
in  the  past  few  years  requested  definite  sums  for  specific  buildings, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions.  There  would  be  economy  in  securing 
a  lump  sum  for  a  group  of  specified  buildings,  with  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  to  make  adjustments  of  amounts  assigned  to  them. 
This  has  been  done  at  least  once  in  the  history  of  this  University,  and 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  for  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
method  conforms  to  the  best  standard  of  budget  making.  "A  proper 
budget  system,"  as  one  writer  says,  "allows  a  change  in  the  detailed 
use  of  funds  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise  without  changing  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Legislature  has  allowed  the  grant."  Such  a 
policy  implies,  of  course,  confidence  in  the  University  administration. 
Since  the  Trustees  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  for 
administering  the  University,  such  confidence  is  as  fully  justifiable 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  public  officers. 

CRITICISM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  chorus  of  criticism  of  the  work  of  colleges  and  universities  still 
continues  loud  in  tone  if  not  larger  in  volume. 

"Thorough  revision  of  our  existing  education  from  top  to  bottom 
is  absolutely  necessary,"  says  one.  Another  tells  us  that  useless  fads 
(Are  there  any  fads  that  are  not  useless?)  in  education  are  the  trouble. 
We  need  to  promote  the  study  of  the  classics  to  a  greater  extent;  we 
need  a  better  theology;  we  need  a  culture  based  on  knowledge  of 
science  and  the  humanities,  cry  others.  Methods  of  teaching  are  all 
wrong;  existing  curricula  are  out  of  date.  Teachers  are  oppressed  by 
administrative  officers  and  are  too  poorly  paid  to  get  a  decent  living 
or  even  to  make  progress  in  their  professional  work,  and  so  on.  In 
short,  one  is  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  if  he  believes  these  critics, 
that  whatever  is  is  wrong  and  that  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse. One  must  conclude  with  Carlyle  when  he  wrote  his  "Past  and 
Present"— "It  is  too  clear  the  nation  itself  is  on  the  way  to  suicidal 
death." 
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Of  most  of  these  educational  experts,  so-called,  who  are  denouncing 
our  organization,  educational  and  administrative  from  top  to  bottom, 
one  can  only  say,  as  The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  editorially  remarked 
on  December  25,  1929,  ''These  educational  experts  are  not  experts, 
and  their  notions  of  mental  diet  of  the  mind  ignore  one  of  the  most 
precious  attributes,  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  dream."  This  remark  was 
with  reference  to  the  proposal  of  some  expert  to  abolish  fairy  tales  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

Another  kind  of  expert  criticism  that  has  recently  come  into  vogue 
is  that  by  freshmen  and  sophomores  of  the  qualifications  of  their 
teachers.  The  freshmen  are  requested  in  confidential  questionnaires  to 
give  their  estimate  of  their  various  teachers,  point  out  faults  in  their 
methods,  and  so  on.  Such  procedure  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  serious 
consideration.  If  the  freshmen  are  capable  of  determining  what  is  good 
teaching  and  who  are  good  teachers,  there  is  no  need  for  them  to 
go  on  in  the  educational  process,  especially  those  of  them  who  them- 
selves are  to  be  teachers.  If  freshmen  and  sophomores  already  know 
the  subject  matter  of  their  studies,  why  do  they  go  to  college?  This 
policy  would  lead  us  logically  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  abolish  educational  institutions  with  their  faculties,  because 
the  students  already  know  all  they  will  learn  there,  both  as  to  infor- 
mation and  as  to  methods.  If  the  critics  would  deal  less  in  general 
denunciation  and  more  in  specific  detailed  proposals,  supported  by 
facts  and  sound  reasoning,  the  public  might  hope  for  improvement 
from  their  suggestions.  We  have  paid  little  attention  to  most  of  these 
discussions,  seeking  out  what  was  sound  and  promising  and  instituting 
our  own  experiments  and  changes. 

RESEARCH 

According  to  the  Comptroller's  Report  the  total  amount  spent  on  re- 
search for  the  year  1929-30  was  $983,356.  This  amount  includes  all 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  expenditure  on 
which  from  State  and  other  general  University  funds  was  $508,403, 
and  from  Federal  funds,  $90,000. 

Specific  research  funds  available  for  general  purposes,  including 
science,  history,  archaeology,  were  somewhat  over  $30,000. 

The  bureau  of  Educational  Research  was  assigned  $22,180;  the 
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Bureau  of  Business  Research,  $24,170.  Funds  were  assigned  also  for 
special  research  work  in  Dentistry  and  Medicine.  In  addition,  many 
donations  were  made  for  research  in  special  subjects.  The  Engineering 
Experiment  Station  expended  $120,315  received  from  cooperating  in- 
dustrial agencies. 

RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AGRICULTURE 

Your  Board  will  remember  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly several  bills  were  introduced  requesting  appropriations  for  the 
University,  although  not  by  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting research  in  certain  lines  relating  to  agriculture.  The  bills  were 
all  killed;  however,  some  of  the  subjects  suggested  were  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  undertook  some  work  on  them  with  our  ordinary 
income.  One  of  these  inquiries  concerned  the  eradication  of  garlic  in 
Southern  Illinois.  A  circular  was  prepared  by  our  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  officers  and  widely  distributed  there,  disseminating  all 
the  information  available  up  to  this  time  as  to  methods  of  eradicating 
this  weed. 

Your  Board  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  prosecution  of 
research  in  the  general  field  of  industrial  agriculture,  seeking  thereby 
the  discovery  of  new  agricultural  products  available  for  Illinois,  and 
new  industrial  uses  of  present  agricultural  products  and  by-products. 
I  called  a  conference  of  technical  men  associated  with  various  indus- 
tries, who  might  be  interested  in  the  matter.  This  conference  was 
held  in  Chicago  and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  cour- 
tesy and  helpfulness  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present.  As  a  result 
of  this  conference  and  further  study  of  the  subject  by  our  own  people, 
I  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  Roger  Adams,  W.  L. 
Burlison,  and  H.  T.  Scovill  to  prosecute  the  work.  It  was  decided  by 
this  committee  to  investigate  the  possible  uses  of  the  artichoke  with 
special  reference  to  its  cultivation  in  Illinois  and  its  utilization  for  the 
production  of  sugar.  Another  product  taken  into  consideration  was 
safflower.  Our  Department  of  Agronomy  is  developing  our  own  seed 
supply  of  this  plant.  The  department  has  also  introduced  several 
varieties  of  flax  in  our  trial  grounds,  with  a  view  to  developing  a  new 
textile  product  here.  Finally,  the  committee  has  undertaken  the  study 
of  soy  beans  with  the  view  to  developing  larger  uses  for  it,  possibly 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  other  products. 
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RESEARCH  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

One  field  of  research  in  which  conservative  judgment  is  very  necessary- 
is  the  so-called  social  sciences. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  few  years  about  the  importance  of 
research  in  this  field  and  we  are  frequently  urged  to  establish  "bureaus 
of  research"  in  politics^  sociology  and  kindred  fields.  The  formulation 
of  generalizations,  or  laws,  in  the  physical  sciences  has  led  many  people 
to  think  that  the  same  thing  can  be  done  as  affirmatively  in  the  so- 
called  social  sciences.  I  greatly  doubt  this.  Although  much  good  may 
come  from  such  research  I  do  not  believe  that  a  conclusive  solution 
of  any  important  problem  in  politics  or  other  social  fields  can  be 
furnished  by  scientific  research  alone.  The  notion  that  it  can  rests 
partly  on  the  assumption  that  the  methods  of  scientific  research  in 
physics  and  chemistry  will  give  us  results  as  conclusive  in  social  mat- 
ters as  we  have  found  in  those  sciences.  But  we  do  not  have  in  the 
social  sciences  the  same  means  for  observing,  experimenting,  and  veri- 
fying. Moreover,  in  the  social  sciences,  most  of  our  differences  and 
controversies  arise  from  differences  of  opinion  or  different  individual 
valuations  of  the  same  facts  and  phenomena.  If  ten  grams  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  are  put  into  an  appropriate  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
we  get  certain  reactions.  We  will  get  the  same  reactions  if  we  per- 
form the  experiment  a  million  times,  or  if  a  million  people  perform 
the  same  experiment  at  once.  A  group  of  a  thousand  human  beings 
made  acquainted  with  certain  facts  and  phenomena  today  give  certain 
so-called  reactions.  We  may  deduce  from  these  an  average  that  is 
called  the  "mass"  or  group  reaction,  although  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  inference.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  same  thousand 
human  beings  next  week,  presented  with  the  same  facts  and  phenom- 
ena, would  give  the  same  reaction;  that  a  thousand  Italians  in  Rome 
would  react  to  a  given  group  of  facts  and  phenomena  in  the  same  way 
as  a  thousand  Norwegians  in  Norway,  Englishmen  in  London,  or 
Americans  in  Chicago. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  could  be  sure  of  the  same  reactions  or  results, 
their  character  and  therefore  their  importance  for  the  world  will  de- 
pend upon  the  psychology  of  the  people  involved.  Under  its  present 
regime  Italy  undoubtedly  is  enjoying  an  improved  economic  status. 
Is  that  improvement  worth  its  loss  of  personal  liberty?  Different 
groups  will  answer  differently.  As  Dr.  Fabian  Franklin  recently  re- 
marked in  discussing  this  subject,  "In  Russia  liberty  is  suppressed  far 
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more  completely  than  in  Italy;  but  besides  the  suppression  of  liberty, 
there  is  a  systematic  extinction  of  other  elements  of  life  which  have 
been  cherished  by  countless  generations  of  mankind."  When  we  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  promoting  economic  welfare,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  means  whereby  this  promotion  is  to  take  place  will  determine 
very  largely  its  acceptability  by  those  whose  welfare  it  is  sought  to 
promote.  There  are  still  people  who  prefer  death  to  slavery  and  who 
would  rather  starve  in  their  own  way  than  be  kept  well  off  in  some- 
body else's  way. 

The  attempt  to  formulate  social  generalizations  appears  similar  to 
the  attempt  of  Doctor  Drummond  some  years  ago  to  find  "Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  relations  of  the  University  with  the  people  of  the  Twin  Cities 
are  good,  and  on  the  whole  always  have  been.  From  time  to  time  a 
question  has  arisen  concerning  alleged  encroachment  on  private  busi- 
ness, either  because  of  the  sales  of  the  by-products  of  our  research, 
or  because  of  statements  to  the  effect  that  some  one  in  our  organiza- 
tion would  give  information  to  members  of  the  faculty  or  others  as  to 
where  they  could  make  their  personal  purchases  more  advantageously 
than  with  local  merchants.  As  to  allegations  of  the  latter  character, 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  no  evidence  has  ever  been  presented  to  me  in 
support  of  such  statements.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  anything  of  the 
kind  has  occurred.  The  Comptroller  and  Purchasing  Agent  have  both 
assured  me  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  I  know  anything  about,  although  I  have  asked  for  it, 
to  controvert  their  statement. 

As  to  interference  with  local  industries  through  the  sales  of  the 
by-products  of  our  research,  I  may  say  that  the  matter  has  been  up 
for  inquiry  four  times,  I  think,  during  my  term  as  President.  Each 
time  the  conclusions  reached  have  been  the  same, — namely,  that  the 
scope  of  our  research  in  agricultural  and  other  lines  was  reasonable, 
that  the  by-products  put  on  sale  were  not  unduly  large  in  amount, 
that  the  prices  charged  did  not  interfere  with  local  prices,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  sales  are  wholesale  and  not  retail,  and  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  complaint. 

The  question  of  interference  with  local  business  by  our  agricul- 
tural sales  was  brought  to  my  attention  again  this  winter.  Accordingly, 
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I  had  the  matter  investigated  again,  getting  reports  from  the  staff  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  through  Director  H.  W.  Mum- 
ford,  and  also  from  the  General  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee. 
I  asked  the  members  of  that  committee  to  meet  here  on  June  28. 
There  were  present:  Mr.  Frank  I.  Mann,  of  Gilman;  Mr.  N.  W.  Hep- 
burn, of  Peoria;  Mr.  Fred  C.  Parks,  of  Minonk;  Mr.  0.  W.  Hoit,  of 
Geneseo;  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Perrine,  of  Centralia.  These  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mann,  Hepburn,  and 
Perrine,  to  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  situation.  The  re- 
port came  to  me  under  date  of  July  15,  signed  by  the  sub-committee 
and  also  by  Mr.  Hoit.  The  committee's  report  discusses  sales  of  grain, 
potatoes,  meat  animals,  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  flowers, 
vegetables,  fruits,  cider  and  vinegar,  and  also  the  maintenance  of  a 
milk  route.  The  committee  states  that,  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  that  the  research  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  although  extensive  and  numerous,  by  no  means 
meet  the  persistent  demands  made  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  the 
way  of  solving  the  farmers'  economic  problems  ....  The  discon- 
tinuance of  present  research  projects  would  constitute  a  retrenchment 
that  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
local  community  in  particular." 

The  committee  further  says:  "We  find  that  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have  maintained  a 
consistent  policy  throughout."  Still  further:  "The  policy  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  been 
to  keep  the  production  and  sale  of  farm  products  at  the  smallest  vol- 
ume consistent  with  teaching  facilities  required  for  the  student  body, 
and  the  pressing  need  for  the  solution  of  problems  vital  to  Illinois 
agriculture.  The  facts  and  figures  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Uni- 
versity indicate  that  such  a  policy  has  been  followed  during  recent 
years." 

THE  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HOSPITALS 

I  desire  to  call  attention  again  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  per- 
manent policy  concerning  the  relation  of  these  hospitals  to  the  Univer- 
sity. In  my  report  for  1927-28  I  told  the  story  of  these  hospitals  from 
the  beginning  until  then. 

In  July,  1919,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  University 
and  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  carry  out 
cooperatively  a  plan  which  had  been  discussed  for  some  two  years 
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and  finally  reduced  to  writing  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  Immediately  afterwards  came  a  change  in  administration. 
Some  of  the  new  officers  had,  perhaps,  less  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
posed plan  than  had  their  predecessors  so  that  aided  by  one  or  two 
politically-minded  doctors,  they,  instead  of  pushing  the  plan,  appar- 
ently did  all  they  could  to  make  its  progress  slow.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  report  for  1927-28,  there  was  a  continual  struggle  for  seven 
years  to  keep  the  project  moving.  However,  we  finally  got  on  a  work- 
ing basis,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  experience  of  seven  years  convinced  me  that  the  great  and 
statesmanlike  purposes  of  these  hospitals  would  not  be  carried  out 
unless  the  University  obtained  direct  control  over  them  administra- 
tively as  well  as  in  the  way  of  furnishing  the  professional  staff.  For 
it  was  very  clear  that  an  administration  hostile  to  their  operation,  or 
even  only  indifferent  to  it,  could  largely  defeat  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  erected,  namely,  the  education  of  doctors  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  medical  research  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  growing 
volume  of  human  wreckage,  mental  and  physical,  that  fills  our  in- 
stitutions. Accordingly,  the  then  Governor  of  the  State,  Honorable 
Len  Small,  was  asked  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  administration 
of  these  hospitals  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.  He  did  so  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  convened  in  special  session  in  the  spring  of  1928.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  recommendation,  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Senate  and  House  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  Senate  Bill  was 
passed.  The  House  Bill,  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  was  referred  to  his  committee  and  he  himself  told 
me  that  he  was  favorable  to  the  bill  and  would  do  what  he  could  to 
secure  its  passage.  I  was  informed  that  some  days  later  he  was  in- 
terviewed by  certain  doctors,  and  thereafter  stated  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  in  January,  1929,  the  newly  elected  Gov- 
ernor, Honorable  L.  L.  Emmerson,  also  recommended  the  transfer  of 
the  administration  of  these  hospitals  to  the  University.  However,  in 
deference  to  what  I  understood  to  be  the  wish  of  the  new  director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  I  did  not  push  the  matter,  my 
understanding  being  that  his  attitude  was  favorable  to  our  cooperative 
agreement  so  that  we  would  have  no  friction  during  his  administration, 
and  that  he  would  cooperate  later  in  securing  the  transfer  or  such  ad- 
justment as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  un- 
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fortunate  situation  that  had  confronted  us  for  several  years.  Out  of 
courtesy  to  him,  therefore,  the  matter  was  deferred,  and  he  and  I 
agreed  on  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  consider  the  matter 
and  prepare  for  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  looking  toward  the  transfer 
of  the  control  of  the  hospitals  to  the  University.  This  is  where  the 
matter  is  now,  and  it  will  be  for  my  successor  to  take  it  up. 

THE  MCKINLEY  HOSPITAL 

The  students'  hospital,  established  by  the  late  Senator  William  B.  Mc- 
Kinley,  again  shows  an  operating  deficit.  This  has  been  made  up,  as 
in  the  past,  by  a  donation  from  the  funds  of  the  Students'  Mutual 
Benefit  Hospital  Association,  and  not  from  University  funds.  I  have 
been  urged  on  several  occasions  to  recommend  to  you  that  appropria- 
tions of  University  money  be  made  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the 
operating  deficits  of  this  hospital.  On  the  advice  of  our  legal  counsel 
I  have  declined.  The  opinions  which  I  have  on  the  subject  are  as 
follows: 

I  submitted  the  following  question  to  Judge  Sveinbjorn  Johnson  in 
1927:  "Can  the  Board  of  Trustees  lawfully  use  State  money,  whether 
it  be  money  received  from  a  direct  legislative  appropriation,  or  money 
obtained  from  our  existing  fees  charged  to  students,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  McKinley  Hospital?"  Judge  Johnson's  reply  was,  "I 
have  to  advise  that  my  answer  is  in  the  negative." 

I  submitted  the  question  again  to  Judge  Johnson,  on  June  2,  1930, 
asking  whether  by  the  imposition  of  a  special  so-called  "health  fee"  the 
Board  could  raise  funds  for  the  purpose.  Judge  Johnson  replied,  under 
date  of  June  2,  "The  Board  is  without  power  to  impose  a  special  fee 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  paying  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of 
the  McKinley  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  Board  has  no  power  to  con- 
tract with  the  hospital,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  such  deficits  will  be 
met  or  covered  out  of  any  funds  received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  any  source  whatever  as  an  educational  agency  of  the  State." 

A  little  later  the  question  was  raised  whether  our  Health  Service 
Station,  which  is  maintained  from  the  ordinary  University  income,  is 
lawfully  thus  supported.  In  the  absence  of  Judge  Johnson,  I  submitted 
the  question  and  also  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley Hospital  from  University  funds  to  Judge  0.  A.  Harker,  former 
legal  counsel  of  the  University,  now  retired.   His  reply  to  the  question 
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whether  the  establishment  of  the  Health  Service  and  its  maintenance 
from  University  funds  is  a  project  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
lawfully  conduct  was  as  follows: 

"I  would  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Health  Service  De- 
partment is  justified  for  the  reason  that  the  University  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  educating,  mentally  and  physically,  its  students 
....  Examination  of  the  student  on  registration  is  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  any  physical  defect  that  might  retard  his  development, 
mentally  or  physically,  and  for  giving  advice  for  correction  of  the 
defect.  Subsequent  examinations  during  the  student's  course  of  study 
were  provided  for  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining that  department  may  be  met  from  University  funds  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  other  department  may  be  paid  with 
University  funds." 

In  reply  to  my  second  question,  whether  the  maintenance  of  the 
McKinley  Hospital  from  University  funds,  derived  from  either  general 
or  special  fees,  would  be  justified,  Judge  Harker  replied  as  follows: 

"Second,  I  do  not  think  that  University  funds  already  obtained 
from  general  or  special  fees  can  be  legally  used  to  pay  a  deficit  in  the 
operation  of  the  McKinley  Hospital.  Treatment  at  the  hospital  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  in  curing 
disease." 

Evidently  some  source  should  be  sought  to  meet  future  deficits.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  Board  I  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Dean  C.  M.  Thompson,  chairman,  Professor  A.  H.  Ly- 
byer,  Professor  N.  A.  Weston,  Professor  W.  L.  Burlison,  and  Dean  H. 
H.  Jordan  to  study  this  matter  and  to  report  to  my  successor  sometime 
next  fall.  He  in  turn  will  undoubtedly  study  the  problem  and  in  due 
time  advise  you. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  total  enrollment  on  November  1,  1929,  excluding  the  preceding 
Summer  Session,  was  12,413.  Of  these,  10,996  were  in  the  colleges 
and  schools  in  Urbana  and  the  rest  in  Chicago.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  enrolled  4,155;  the  College  of  Commerce,  1,990;  the 
College  of  Engineering,  1,741;  the  College  of  Agriculture,  692,  includ- 
ing the  women  in  Home  Economics.  The  College  of  Medicine  had  548, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  668,  and  the  College  of  Dentistry  168.  Of 
the  Chicago  enrollment  61  were  graduate  students,  and  there  were 
887  graduate  students  at  Urbana. 
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The  average  age  of  the  undergraduate  men  at  Urbana  was  20.54 
years;  of  women,  20.30.  The  Law  students  had  an  average  age  for 
men  of  22.70  and  for  women,  23.57.  The  average  age  for  graduate  stu- 
dents was  27.78  for  men  and  28.14  for  women.  In  Chicago  the  average 
age  for  the  male  students  was  22.50  and  for  women,  23.85.  For  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole  the  average  age  of  men  was  21.44  and  for  women, 
21.16. 

The  colleges  and  schools  which  showed  a  considerable  increase 
were  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Commerce,  and 
the  College  of  Medicine.  In  the  case  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  by 
extraordinary  efforts,  provision  was  made  to  take  care  of  45  more 
students  than  had  previously  been  admitted. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  Illinois  students  11,210  were  from  cities, 
and  1,203  from  rural  communities.  From  cities  of  over  25,000  popula- 
tion, there  were  6,305  students. 

As  to  the  occupations  of  parents,  2,588  students  reported  their 
fathers  as  being  in  mercantile  business;  1,971  reported  their  fathers 
as  being  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled;  2,245  were  miscellaneous;  350 
were  in  finance;  1,649  in  agriculture;  294  in  manufacturing;  406  in 
railroading;  498  in  scientific  professions,  as  chemists,  civil  engineers, 
etc.;  381  in  medicine;  291  in  law;  286  in  teaching;  198  in  the  ministry; 
others  in  smaller  groups  were  in  various  occupations. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students  512  at  Urbana  were  married,  218 
of  them  being  undergraduate  students.  Of  the  students  in  the  Chicago 
departments  107  reported  themselves  as  married. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1929  was  2,423,  an  in- 
crease of  153  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number  87 
were  in  Chicago.  Of  the  whole  number  855  were  graduate  students. 
The  number  of  men  was  1.391,  and  of  women,  1,032. 

The  gross  enrollment  for  the  year,  made  up  of  the  number  present 
in  the  first  semester,  the  new  students  in  the  second  semester,  and 
those  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1929  not  in  attendance  in  either  of 
the  following  winter  sessions,  was  14,594,  excluding  all  duplicates. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FOUNDATIONS  AND  THE  Y.M.C.A. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  have  been  established  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  University  certain  corporations  known  as  religious  foundations, 
each  of  which  holds  a  charter  as  an  educational  institution.    They 
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are  virtually  independent  colleges,  closely  connected  with  the  churches 
of  the  various  denominations  maintaining  them.  I  have  encouraged 
the  organization  of  these  foundations  as  well  as  I  could  because  I 
believe  a  complete  education  requires  religious  training  and  that  re- 
ligious training  in  the  sense  of  inculcating  doctrines  as  to  methods 
of  living  and  belief  cannot  be  lawfully  given  in  a  state  university. 
The  study  of  religion,  historically,  theoretically,  scientifically,  is  one 
thing  and  is  not  outside  the  field  of  activity  of  any  university,  whether 
publicly  supported  or  privately  endowed.  The  study  of  religion  with 
a  view  to  the  inculcation  of  particular  doctrines  is  quite  another 
matter.  That  in  my  opinion  is  a  proper  function  of  these  foundations. 
My  own  thought  in  supporting  them  has  been  that  the  young  men  and 
women  should  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  The  relation  between 
these  organizations  and  the  University  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
happy. 

Some  of  the  educational  work  done  in  these  foundations  is  from 
every  point  of  view  deserving  of  credit  by  transfer,  just  as  credit  is 
given  for  similar  work  done  in  institutions  away  from  here.  However, 
the  number  of  students  seeking  the  work  for  credit  has  been  very 
small  compared  to  the  whole  number  in  attendance.  The  real  op- 
portunity for  these  foundations  is  with  the  life  and  religious  faith  of 
their  own  constituents. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  religious  foundations  I  would 
commend  highly  that  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  At  some  educational  insti- 
tutions the  Y.M.C.A.  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  because  of  the 
tendency  to  take  part  in  sensational  and  ill-founded  movements  and 
to  usurp  the  function  of  the  University  by  providing  "educational" 
lectures  and  "discussions."  Our  Y.M.C.A.  has  always  held  a  liberal 
attitude  toward  propositions  and  movements  touching  its  field,  but 
its  officers  have  held  strictly  to  their  own  business.  In  short,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  they  have  shown  good  judgment, 
liberal-mindedness,  tolerance,  and  loyalty  to  the  University  and  its 
work.  The  University  has  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  it  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  protect  itself 
against  any  vagaries,  as  have  some  institutions.  The  influence  of  the 
Association  has  been  strong  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
high  moral  standards  and  in  the  promotion  of  spiritual  influences 
among  the  young  men  of  the  University. 
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STUDENT  SCHOLARSHIP 

There  is  evidence  that  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  students  of 
the  University  has  steadily  improved.  The  freshman  honor  societies, 
established  for  the  men  some  time  ago  through  the  efforts  of  Dean 
Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  and  for  the  young  women  through  the  efforts 
of  Dean  Maria  Leonard,  have  increased  in  membership  from  year  to 
year,  showing  an  increasing  number  who  are  able  to  meet  their  stand- 
ards. For  the  second  semester  of  the  year  just  past,  the  general  aver- 
age grade  of  the  women  students  was  3.52,  and  that  of  the  men  3.279. 
As  usual,  the  average  of  the  women  is  higher  than  that  of  the  men. 

Unfortunately,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  average  grade  of  fraternity 
and  sorority  students  runs  below  the  general  men's  and  women's  aver- 
ages of  the  University.  The  general  officers  of  most  of  the  national 
fraternities  have  been  exerting  themselves  for  some  years  past  to  im- 
prove the  scholarship  of  the  members  of  their  chapters.  While  they 
have  made  progress  in  this  direction,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done. 
The  fraternities  profess  to  seek  for  membership  those  whom  they  re- 
gard as  the  "best"  students.  Since  that  is  their  claim  they  cannot 
complain  if  the  public  and  the  University  authorities  insist  on  their 
holding  to  it  by  securing  good  scholars  as  members.  Unless  they  can 
help  more  largely  in  this  way  the  purposes  for  which  colleges  and 
universities  are  established,  they  are  hardly  doing  their  full  duty.  I 
say  this  as  a  member  of  one  of  them.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  of  sixty- 
eight  national  social  fraternities  here,  twenty-two  had  an  average 
scholarship  grade  higher  than  that  of  all  the  University  men. 

One  of  our  principal  official  agencies  for  emphasizing  undergradu- 
ate scholarship  is  Honors  Day.  This  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the  holding 
of  a  convocation  to  do  honor  to  those  students  who  have  shown  high 
scholarship.  Seniors  who  are  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  their  class  in 
both  junior  and  senior  years  have  their  names  inscribed  on  a  bronze 
tablet,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Administration  Building  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  afterwards  transcribed  in  the  University  Senate 
Book  of  Honors,  kept  for  public  inspection  at  the  University  Library. 
Students  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
classes  are  classed  as  having  "superior"  scholarship,  and  are  entitled 
to  wear  an  emblem  indicating  such  distinction.  Students  in  the  upper 
10  per  cent  of  each  class  are  classed  as  students  of  "high"  scholarship, 
and  their  names  are  printed  on  the  Honors  Day  Program.   Under  the 
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efficient  management  of  the  committee  in  charge,  the  exercises  are 
growing  in  popularity  among  the  students. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES 

The  average  size  of  classes  in  the  Urbana  departments  was  twenty- 
four.  The  general  average  for  the  University,  including  the  Chicago 
departments,  was  twenty-one.  During  the  year  there  were  large 
classes,  especially  in  chemistry,  English,  history,  political  science,  so- 
ciology, and  law. 

Studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  appear  to  show  that  in 
some  subjects,  at  any  rate,  a  large  number  in  a  class  is  a  stimulus  to 
good  work.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  success  in  teaching  a  class, 
whether  large  or  small,  depends  primarily  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

CUERICULA 

The  pressure  to  multiply  special  curricula  seems  steadily  to  increase. 
It  comes  partly  from  the  public,  partly  from  specialists  in  the  various 
professions  and  lines  of  business,  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  heads 
of  departments  to  gain  students  and  get  more  prestige.  While  special 
courses  and  curricula  are  more  and  more  necessary  as  our  life  be- 
comes more  complex,  there  is  danger  that  the  movement  may  go  too 
far  for  sound  educational  results.  The  multiplication  of  curricula 
sometimes  means  that  they  are  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
formation in  particular  lines.  Today  one  man  finds  that  he  needs  some 
information  about  draining  his  farm,  and  advises  the  introduction  of 
a  course  or  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering.  In  so  far  as  that 
differs  from  any  other  course  in  civil  engineering,  it  is  in  its  informa- 
tional content.  Any  competent  engineering  graduate  can  get  the  neces- 
sary information  in  a  short  time.  So  the  oil  men  want  a  curriculum 
in  oil  production;  the  bond  houses  want  one  in  the  technique  of  bond 
selling;  and  so  forth.  The  true  view  was  held  by  a  certain  railroad 
president  who  remarked  that  what  he  wanted  of  the  young  men  who 
came  to  him  was  ability  to  sort,  analyze,  and  interpret  facts.  Mere 
information  is  easy  to  get.  However,  we  have  from  time  to  time  pro- 
vided such  special  curricula  when  it  became  evident  that  they  were 
needed  to  meet  new  requirements. 

Some  people  think  that  because  of  the  increase  in  their  practical 
courses  the  universities  will  "so  merge  themselves  with  the  life  out- 
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side  their  walls  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it."  There  is  no  danger, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  multitude  of  vocational  and  professional 
courses  will  destroy  the  general  cultural  course  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  whether  that  college  be  an  independent  college  or  a  part  of  a 
great  university.  The  real  danger  is  that  the  vocational  and  profes- 
sional courses  will  not  have  a  sufficient  general  or  cultural  foundation. 
The  probability  is  that  in  the  near  future  these  professional  courses 
will  have  to  be  based,  as  they  now  are  for  the  study  of  law  in  our 
own  and  some  other  institutions,  upon  a  three  or  four  year  gen- 
eral course  of  study.  The  country  and  the  world  cannot  afford  to  let 
even  its  technical  men  go  without  liberal  arts'  training.  It  is  the  course 
which,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  gives  us  general  and  diversified  in- 
tellectual development  and  a  mass  of  information  that  best  fits  one 
for  dealing  with  a  diversity  of  affairs. 

Nor  in  my  opinion  is  there  any  ground  for  the  fear  expressed  by 
some  that  the  country  will  not  have  the  moral  maturity  to  evaluate 
and  master  its  material  prosperity.  The  ethics  of  business,  as  of  the 
professions,  have  been  advancing  steadily  for  a  generation  under  the 
influence  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  idealism  of  the  college 
is  entering  more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  people. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Advice  to  students  concerning  their  life  work,  as  well  as  their  work  in 
the  University,  is  a  matter  that  receives  much  attention.  One  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  work  is  that  carried  on  by  the  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Committee  of  the  Woman's  League,  of  which  Miss  Lucille  V. 
Finnegan  was  chairman  for  the  past  year.  This  committee  brought 
lecturers  who  held  conferences  with  the  women  students.  Among  the 
lecturers  were  Mrs.  Ora  Snyder,  the  world-famous  candy  maker,  and 
Judge  Mary  Bartelme,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 

Conferences  were  held  by  Dr.  Bessie  I.  Miller,  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics,  who,  during  the  second  semester,  held  weekly  office 
hours  to  confer  with  the  young  women  who  sought  advice.  This  and 
other  things  done  by  the  Woman's  League  are  important  factors  in 
our  life  here. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORK  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS 

It  had  been  my  hope  a  year  ago  to  submit  to  you  a  complete  plan  of 
the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  would  include  art 
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and  design,  architectural  design,  landscape  architecture  and  such  other 
subjects  as  might  be  appropriate.  For  various  reasons  the  maturing  of 
the  project  was  delayed  so  that  I  am  only  able  to  hand  to  my  succes- 
sor the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  general  outline  of  the  plan. 
The  development  of  our  architectural  work,  the  establishment  of  our 
little  art  gallery,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  casts  in  the  hall  of 
casts,  are  events  that  have  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  our  students.  The  cultural  effect  has  been  very  great.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  this  line  of  work  should  be  strongly  developed,  and  I  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  dream  of  which  I  just  wrote 
shall  be  realized.  Unless  the  University  maintains  a  high  stand  in 
literature,  history,  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  it  will  lose  its 
prestige,  even  though  it  continues  to  be  in  the  front  rank  in  the  more 
technical  fields. 


FACULTY   CHANGES 

Additions 

Additions  to  the  staff  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  and  above 
were  as  follows: 

Allan  Gibson  Brodie,  D.D.S.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  professor  of 
orthodontia  in  the  College  of  Dentistry. 

John  Theodore  Buchholz,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  botany  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  professor  of  botany. 

Frederic  Edward  Lee,  Ph.D.,  formerly  professor  of  economics  and 
sociology  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  and  more  recently  American  financial  trade  com- 
missioner and  assistant  commercial  attache  to  the  American  Embassy 
at  London,  professor  of  economics. 

Francis  Wheeler  Loomis,  Ph.D.,  formerly  associate  professor  of 
physics  at  New  York  University,  professor  of  physics  and  head  of  the 
department. 

Glenn  Raymond  Morrow,  Ph.D.,  formerly  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  professor  of  philosophy. 

Dr.  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  professor  in  the  University  of  Mexico, 
visiting  professor  of  Spanish  for  the  second  semester. 

Franklin  Pearce  Reagan,  Ph.D.,  formerly  associate  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Indiana  University,  associate  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  College  of  Medicine. 

Frederick  Stanley  Rodkey,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  history 
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and  acting  chairman  of  department  at  Miami  University,  associate 
professor  of  history. 

Arthur  Gibson  Vestal,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
Stanford  University,  associate  professor  of  botany. 

John  William  Albig,  Ph.D.,  formerly  instructor  in  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  assistant  professor  of  sociology. 

Arthur  Randolph  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  formerly  assistant  in  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  and  National  Research  Fellow,  assistant 
professor  of  anthropology  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

Mary  Florence  Lawson,  Ph.B.,  dean  of  the  Central  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Education  of  Chicago,  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
cal education. 

George  Washington  Post,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  attending  surgeon  of  the 
West  Suburban  Hospital,  assistant  professor  of  surgery. 

Herbert  Joseph  Reich,  Ph.D.,  M.E.,  formerly  instructor  of  physics 
at  Cornell  University,  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engineering. 

Arnold  Albert  Zimmerman,  B.S.,  D.Sc,  assistant  professor  of  mi- 
croscopic anatomy  in  Loyola  University  Medical  School,  assistant 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Promotions 

Promotions  to  full  professorships  or  to  headships  of  departments 
were  as  follows: 

Lloyd  Arnold,  A.M.,  M.D.,  from  associate  professor  of  bacteriology 
and  preventive  medicine  to  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  in 
the  College  of  Medicine. 

Harland  Bartholomew,  C.E.,  from  associate  professor  to  non-resi- 
dent professor  of  civic  design. 

Robert  Daniel  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  to 
be  head  of  the  department. 

Arthur  Samuel  Colby,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  pomology. 

Maude  Lee  Etheredge,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.  H.,  from  associate  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  and  medical  adviser  for  women  to  professor  of  hy- 
giene and  medical  adviser  for  women. 

Merlin  Harold  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  acting  head  of  the  department. 

Ralph  Kent  Hursh,  B.S.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor  of 
ceramic  engineering. 
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Otto  Frederic  Kampmeier,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  to 
be  head  of  the  department. 

Cyrus  Edmund  Palmer,  M.S.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  architectural  engineering. 

Chris  Simeon  Rhode,  B.  S.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  dairy  husbandry  (assigned  to  extension). 

Waldo  Shumway,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  of  zoology  and 
assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  to  professor 
of  zoology  and  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Joseph  Tykocinski  Tykociner,  E.E.,  from  research  assistant  pro- 
fessor to  research  professor  of  electrical  engineering. 

Harley  Jones  Van  Cleave,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  zoology. 

Clyde  Melvin  Woodworth,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor of  plant  breeding. 

William  Wodin  Yapp,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  professor  to  professor 
of  dairy  cattle. 

Deaths 

The  following  members  of  the  staff  died  during  the  year: 

Charles  Ernest  Chadsey,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  from  1919,  died  suddenly  April  9,  1930. 

Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  entomology, 
emeritus,  connected  with  the  University  as  professor  of  zoology,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Science,  and  professor  of  entomology  from  1884  to 
1921  and  chief  of  the  State  Natural  History  Survey,  located  at  the 
University,  since  1917,  died  March  13,  1930. 

George  Alfred  Goodenough,  M.E.,  connected  with  the  University 
since  1899  and  professor  of  thermodynamics  since  1911,  and  the  fac- 
ulty representative  on  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
Committee  for  a  good  many  years,  died  September  29,  1929. 

Joseph  Mclntyre  Patton,  who  served  as  professor  of  physical  diag- 
nosis, associate  professor  of  medicine  and  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
from  1899  to  1929,  and  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  professor  of 
clinical  medicine,  emeritus,  September  1,  1929,  died  late  in  April. 

Charles  Spencer  Crandall,  M.S.,  professor  of  pomology  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1902,  until  September  1,  1926,  when  he  was  retired  as  pro- 
fessor of  pomology,  emeritus,  died  July  11,  1929. 
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John  Sterling  Kingsley,  D.Sc,  professor  of  zoology,  emeritus,  as- 
sociated actively  with  the  University  from  1913  to  1922,  died  at  sea 
August  28,  1929,  while  on  his  way  home  from  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Blackwell,  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
employed  by  the  University  since  September  1,  1912,  died  April  7, 
1930. 

Francis  Crathorne,  formerly  an  employee  of  the  Physical  Plant  for 
twenty-six  years,  who  was  retired  September  1,  1926,  died  July  21, 
1929. 

Ruthe  E.  Murphey,  an  employee  in  the  Physical  Plant  for  twenty- 
two  years,  died  August  21,  1929. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Thomas  Alexander-Bahrenburg,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  from  1901  to  1913,  died  on  November  25,  1929. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bowen-Busey,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  1905  until  her  death,  died  April  7,  1930. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Hatch,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1899 
to  1905,  and  from  1907  to  1913,  and  also  president  of  the  Board  from 
1903  to  1905,  died  at  Spring  Grove,  Illinois,  July  7,  1929. 

FACULTY    HONORS 

Professor  Rexford  Xewcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  was 
elected  editor-in-chief  of  The  Western  Architect.  Professor  Newcomb 
and  Professor  F.  E.  Richart,  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and 
x^pplied  Mechanics,  were  named  members  of  the  new  committee  on 
abstracts  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute. 

Dean  A.  J.  Harno,  of  the  College  of  Law,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  work  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  the  fields  overlap- 
ping in  medicine  and  law. 

Professor  F.  L.  Stevens,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  first  Baker  professorship,  which  provides  for  a  year's 
work  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Professor  R.  D.  Carmichael,  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, was  named  to  represent  the  American  Association  of  Mathe- 
matics as  a  member  of  the  division  of  physical  science  of  the  National 
Research  Council  for  a  three  year  period  beginning  July  1.  He  was 
also  appointed  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  division  for  one  year. 
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Professor  G.  L.  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  T.  Knipp,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  were  appointed 
members  of  committees  to  plan  exhibits  of  x-ray  work  and  physics, 
respectively,  for  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  of  1933. 

Professor  F.  R.  Watson,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  was  elected 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  of  the  Accoustical  Society  of  America. 

Professor  James  G.  Randall,  of  the  Department  of  History,  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Public  Archives  Commission. 

Professor  F.  W.  Loomis,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Physics'  Review. 

Professor  F.  S.  Rodkey,  of  the  Department  of  History,  received 
the  Alexander  prize  medal  for  the  best  historical  essay  of  1929,  which 
was  published  in  the  Royal  Historical  Society  Transactions. 

Professor  Lloyd  Morey,  Comptroller  of  the  University,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  national  committee  to  study  methods  of  ob- 
taining greater  uniformity  in  business  reports  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Professor  J.  S.  Crandell,  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
was  appointed  on  the  committee  on  highway  research  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Kienholz,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  was  awarded 
the  Sterling  Fellowship  by  Yale  University  for  the  year  1930-31. 

Professor  Herbert  Woodrow,  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy, was  elected  to  a  committee  of  fifteen  members  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  problems  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
elementary  psychology. 

Professor  W.  C.  Rose,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  as  a  member  of  the  White 
House  conference  on  child  health  and  protection. 

Professor  Ernest  Bernbaum,  of  the  Department  of  English,  was 
elected  an  editor  of  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Stanley,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  was  awarded 
a  National  Research  Fellowship  for  1930. 

Professor  A.  W.  Aron,  head  of  the  Department  of  German,  was 
appointed  by  the  Goethe  Society  of  America  as  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  entrusted  with  selecting  fifty  of  Goethe's  poems  for  a  book 
soon  to  be  issued  by  the  society. 
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Mr.  C.  L.  Newcombe,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  by  the  Canadian  National  Research  Council. 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  were  awarded  Guggenheim 
Fellowships  for  1930-31: 

Professor  A.  C.  Benjamin,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  T.  E.  Phipps,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Professor  B.  E.  Perry,  of  the  Department  of  Classics. 

GIFTS 

The  money  value  of  gifts,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  (i.e. — ex- 
cluding items  on  which  no  value  has  been  placed)  received  during 
the  year  1929-30  was  $307,950.16.  The  gifts  received  were  as  follows: 

From  the  Agriculture  and  Scientific  Bureau  N.  V.  Potash  Export 
My.  of  Amsterdam,  for  an  investigation  of  the  use  of  potash  salts  as 
fertilizers,  $1,500. 

From  Mr.  Robert  Allerton,  for  the  continuation  of  the  American 
Travelling  Scholarships  in  Architecture,  $800. 

From  the  Permanent  Science  Fund  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  for  assistance  in  studies  on  irradiated  ergosterol 
by  the  College  of  Medicine,  $500. 

From  the  Scientific  Research  Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Milk  Commissions  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Certified  Milk  Producers  Association  of  America,  for  a  study  of  the 
toxins  of  the  streptococcus  epidemicus,  $3,500. 

From  the  American  Can  Company,  five  hundred  empty  tin  cans 
for  use  in  the  Animal  Room  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  and 
numerous  cans  of  food  for  use  in  the  laboratory. 

From  the  American  Can  Company,  thirty  cases  of  canned  corn 
and  twenty  cases  of  condensed  milk,  for  use  by  students  in  studies 
of  microorganisms  in  normal  foods. 

From  the  American  Concrete  Institute,  for  a  cooperative  investiga- 
tion of  reinforced  concrete  columns  over  a  period  of  two  years,  $5,000. 

From  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  for  the  continua- 
tion of  two  research  graduate  assistantships  in  the  investigation  of 
concrete  arches,  $12,000. 

From  Armour  and  Company,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  possible  use  of  blood  albumen  in  spray  materials,  $500. 
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From  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University,  for  continuation 
of  research  in  athletics,  $8,600. 

From  the  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Company,  for  a  fellowship  for 
1930-31,  to  be  known  as  the  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Company  Re- 
search Fellowship  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  $1,000. 

From  Bauer  and  Black,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fellowship  in 
1930-31  for  fundamental  X-ray  research  on  problems  and  materials  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  surgical  supplies,  $750. 

From  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  sum  of  $50  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a 
gift  which  was  originally  offered  to  the  University  and  accepted  by  the 
Board  on  June  7,  1912,  the  total  contributions  made  by  the  Order 
from  time  to  time  amounting  to  $1,540. 

From  the  Borden  Milk  Company,  for  an  investigation  (1)  into  the 
value  of  "powdered,  whole,  lactic  acid  milk,"  (2)  on  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  powdered  products  vs.  the  addition  of  U.S.P.  lactic 
acid  to  fluid  milk,  vs.  liquid  lactic  acid  milk;  also  of  (3)  comparative 
convenience  in  preparation  and  feeding;  and  finally,  (4)  palatableness 
of  the  milk,  absence  of  undue  sourness,  $2,000. 

From  Professor  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Brooks,  two  bookcases  which  are 
good  examples  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  workmanship. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  En- 
gineering Foundation,  for  an  investigation  of  reinforced  concrete 
arches  over  a  four-year  period,  $24,000. 

From  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  one  sectionalized  Cadillac 
motor  car  chassis,  valued  originally  at  $10,000. 

From  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  for  continuation  of 
a  fellowship  in  physiological  effects  of  tartrates,  $1,000. 

From  Mr.  Robert  F.  Carr,  for  research  work  on  allergy  (asthma, 
hay  fever,  etc.)  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  $1,800. 

From  the  Sectional  Committee  on  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  for  continuation 
of  the  cooperative  investigation  of  cast  iron  pipe,  $2,000. 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Incorporated,  for  research  on  par- 
tial oxidation,  $15,000. 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  a  quartz  prism  spectograph,  valued 
at  $1,475. 
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From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  continuation  of  research  work  on 
high-pressure  gas  reactions,  $1,000. 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  for  the  continuation  of  sewage 
research  work,  $1,000. 

From  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  for  cooperative  investi- 
gations of  cylindrical  shells  as  columns  and  joints  in  wide  plates,  for 
the  period  of  two  years,  $5,400. 

From  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  through  Dr.  Max  Biesen- 
thal,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  "Theodore  B.  Sachs  Residency" 
in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  and  allied  diseases,  $2,500  a  year  for  five 
years;  total,  $12,500. 

From  the  Clay  Products  Association,  for  continuation  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  clay  sewer  pipe  and  jointing  materials  for  clay  sewer 
pipe  (not  previously  reported),  $4,000. 

From  the  Charles  A.  Coffin  Foundation  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  a  Charles  A.  Coffin  Foundation  Fellowship  for  1930-31, 
$500. 

From  the  Cold  Metal  Process  Company,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fellowship  for  an  X-ray  study  of  the  rolling  and  heat  treating  of 
metals,  $1,200. 

From  Mr.  James  M.  Cowan,  an  oil  painting,  "Pike's  Peak,"  by 
Ernest  Lawson,  N.  A.,  valued  at  $1,800. 

From  the  Crop  Protection  Institute,  for  a  cooperative  investigation 
to  determine  the  insecticidal  and  fungicidal  effects  of  certain  oil-sul- 
phur combinations,  $4,000. 

From  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  for  the  renewal  of  a 
fellowship  in  Chemistry,  $750. 

From  the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,  490 
volumes,  27  unbound  volumes,  and  159  pamphlets. 

From  Fritzsche  Brothers,  Incorporated,  a  collection  of  148  sam- 
ples of  the  more  important  essential  oils  and  aromatic  chemicals  and 
some  perfume  and  flavor  bases,  in  specimen  bottles. 

From  the  General  Electric  Vapor  Lamp  Company,  one  uviarc 
poultry  treater. 

From  the  Grinnell  Company,  Incorporated,  one  Grinnell  Ther- 
molier  with  auxiliary  equipment,  valued  at  $350. 

From  the  F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons  Company,  to  establish  a  research 
fellowship,  to  be  designated  as  "The  Frank  J.  McGovern  Research 
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Fellowship,"  for  the  fundamental  study  of  the  structure  of  woolen 
fibers  by  X-ray  diffraction  and  related  methods,  $1,200. 

From  the  Illini  Theater  Guild,  to  help  pay  for  some  of  the  stage 
equipment  in  the  theater  in  Lincoln  Hall,  $1,250. 

From  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  Locomotive  Firebox 
Company,  for  a  cooperative  investigation  of  the  performance  of  a 
steam  locomotive  equipped  with  a  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphon,  $7,000. 

From  the  Illinois  Gas  Association,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indus- 
trial Gas  Engineering  Short  Course,  $1,395.77. 

From  the  Illinois  Gas  Association,  for  continuation  of  a  research 
graduate  assistantship,  $1,200. 

From  the  Illinois  State  Electrical  Association,  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Electrical  Metermen's  Short  Course,  $1,345.47. 

From  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  for  a  cooperative 
investigation  of  the  growth  of  anti-toxin  formation  by  Clostridium 
botulinum  in  certain  canned  meat  products,  $3,500. 

From  the  International  Association  of  Milk  Dealers,  for  a  re- 
search assistantship  in  dairy  husbandry  of  the  factors  affecting  mar- 
ketability of  fluid  milk,  $1,200  a  year,  for  two  years;  total,  $2,400. 

From  the  W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  two  worm 
gear  speed  reducers,  valued  at  $500. 

From  the  Kewanee  Boiler  Corporation,  a  new  Portable  Fire  Box 
Boiler,  complete  with  all  castings  and  trimmings,  valued  at  $700. 

From  President  David  Kinley,  a  collection  of  593  bound  volumes, 
1,210  unbound  books  and  pamphlets,  and  294  unbound  numbers  of 
magazines,  dealing  with  subjects  in  the  field  of  economics  and  re- 
lated studies. 

From  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  for  continuation  of  a  fellowship  for 
the  study  of  allergy,  (not  previously  reported),  $3,600. 

From  Mrs.  Ross  Mattis,  a  portrait  of  her  brother,  the  late  Senator 
William  B.  McKinley. 

From  Mead,  Johnson  and  Company,  to  carry  on  the  research 
work  on  irradiated  ergosterol  which  was  begun  last  year,  $475. 

From  Mrs.  Lucy  Orme  Morgan,  certain  historical  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding letters,  newspapers,  and  a  scrapbook  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

From  the  National  Boiler  and  Radiator  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Illinois  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  for  continuation 
of  an  investigation  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating,  $2,650. 
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From  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  continu- 
ation of  investigation  of  drying  of  clay  wares,  $1,175. 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  to  finance  certain  research 
on  the  effect  of  radiation  on  living  organisms,  $1,250. 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  support  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  amino  acids,  available  for  a  two-year  period,  $1,500. 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  continuation  of  research 
on  the  effects  of  radium  treatments  on  pollen  tube  growth,  $900. 

From  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Ventilating  Association, 
for  continuation  of  the  cooperative  investigation  of  warm  air  heating 
and  ventilation,  $4,750. 

From  the  Ohio  Electric  and  Controller  Company,  new  type  of  elec- 
tric motor,  valued  at  $12. 

From  the  Grand  Council  of  Phi  Rho  Sigma  Medical  Fraternity, 
for  research  work  on  the  physiological  action  of  light  in  the  College  of 
Medicine,  $275. 

From  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Company,  to  establish  a  research  fel- 
lowship in  the  field  of  high  pressure  gas  reactions,  $1,000. 

From  the  Ruhm  Phosphate  and  Chemical  Company,  four  wheel- 
barrow phosphate  spreaders. 

From  the  Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Company,  for  continuation 
of  experiments  to  determine  allowable  bearing  pressure  on  the  edge  of 
web  plates,  $300. 

From  Arthur  B.  Seymour  and  others,  a  copy  of  their  book,  "Host 
Index  of  Fungi  of  North  America, "  for  the  University  Herbarium. 

From  the  Standard  Brands,  Incorporated  (formerly  Fleischman 
Yeast  Company)  for  investigation  of  the  effects  of  yeast  on  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  the  skin,  $1,000. 

From  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  for  continuation  of  a 
research  assistantship  in  the  nature  of  detonation  in  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  $1,200. 

From  the  Students'  Mutual  Benefit  Hospital  Fund,  (through  its 
trustee,  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark)  to  assist  in  operating  expenses  of 
McKinley  University  Hospital,  $5,000. 

From  the  Students'  Mutual  Benefit  Hospital  Fund,  (through  its 
trustee,  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark)  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  University  Hospital, 
$4,500. 
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From  Friends  of  Lorado  Taft,  to  endow  a  lectureship  in  art,  in 
honor  of  Doctor  Taft,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  $26,406.50. 

From  the  Tennessee  Products  Company,  for  continuation  of  a  re- 
search assistant-ship  in  high  pressure  gas  (and  supplementary  sup- 
port), $1,250. 

From  various  public  utilities  companies  (Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Public  Service 
Company  of  Northern  Illinois,  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, and  the  Illinois  Northern  Utilities  Company) ,  an  offer  of  $5,000 
per  year  for  five  years  (from  1930  to  1934,  inclusive)  for  the  renewal 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the  economics  of  public  utilities 
(other  than  steam  railroads),  given  by  these  companies  during  the 
past  five  years;  total  $25,000. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  for  cooperative  investiga- 
tions in  various  subjects  which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
(the  amounts  received  and  given  here  being  either  in  excess  of  amounts 
provided  by  contracts  acknowleged  in  previous  reports,  or  received 
pursuant  to  renewals  of  these  existing  contracts),  as  follows:  boiler 
feed  water  treatment,  $11,923.52;  ageing  of  porcelain,  $5,643.24;  car 
axle  failures,  $5,632.55;  impacts  in  steel  structures,  $8,600;  methods  of 
testing  high  voltage  cables,  $12,119;  fissures  in  steel  rails,  $10,400; 
prevention  of  corrosion  by  flue  gases,  $482.11;  water  treatment  for  ice 
making,  $1,800;  effects  of  products  of  combustion  on  quality  of  enamel 
baked  in  gas  fired  furnaces,  $5,550;  and  methods  of  eliminating  stretch- 
ing of  lead  sheaths  of  high  voltage  cables,  $1,800;  total  not  previously 
acknowleged,  $63,950.42. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  for  a  cooperative  investi- 
gation of  solubility  studies  of  boiler  waters,  $10,000. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  for  a  cooperative  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  combustion  products  of  gas  heating  on  flue 
piping  and  chimneys,  $7,500. 

From  the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  to  provide  for  four  addi- 
tional graduate  assistantships  for  cooperative  investigations  now  under 
way,  $3,200. 

From  Mr.  L.  L.  Valentine,  a  painting,  "April,"  by  Wilson  H. 
Irvine,  A.  N.  A.,  valued  at  $500. 

From  the  Western  Brick  Company,  for  a  cooperative  investigation 
of  concrete  made  with  light  aggregate,  $5,000. 
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From  the  Western  Electric  Company,  a  direct-current  motor  with 
a  generator  designed  to  deliver  direct,  pulsating,  and  alternating  cur- 
rent, valued  at  about  $500. 

From  the  Western  Electric  Company,  a  Brown  and  Sharpe  Uni- 
versal Milling  Machine  (No.  2-A),  valued  at  $500. 

From  the  Western  Electric  Company,  a  filter,  three  resistance 
boxes,  a  condenser,  and  a  relay,  valued  at  $100. 

From  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
through  Mr.  H.  H.  Coe,  two  Capacitors,  valued  at  $300. 

From  the  Yale  University  Press,  copies  of  certain  works  of  the 
Press  in  the  fields  of  government  and  international  relations. 

UNIVERSITY   LECTURES 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  in 
whose  charge  I  put  the  matter,  University  Lectures  were  given  as  fol- 
lows in  the  year  just  closed: 

Chemistry 

Professor  Otto  Stern,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Chemis- 
try. Hamburg. 

April  22 — Molecular  Rays. 

April  23— (1)   Diffraction  of  Molecular  Rays.    (2)   The  Third 
Law  of  Thermodynamics. 

Civil  Engineering 

Dr.  Albert  Van  Hecke,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  University 
of  Louvain,  Belgium,  alternate  member  of  the  Belgian  Parliament. 

November   12 — The   Experimental   Study   of  Improvement   of 

Rivers  and  Harbors. 
November   13 — The  University  of  Louvain:   Its  History  and 

Educational  Development;  The  New  Library. 
November  14 — The  Vierendeel  Truss:  Theory  and  Application. 

Economics 

Professor  Frank  A.  Fetter,  Princeton  University. 
February  24 — I.  Land  in  Economics. 

February  25 — (1)  Discussion  of  Lecture  I.  (2)  II.  Capital  and 
Capitalism. 
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February  26— (1)  Discussion  of  Lecture  II.  (2)  III.  Cut- throat 

Competition. 
February  27— (1)  Discussion  of  Lecture  III.  (2)  IV.  Live  and 

Let  Live, 

J.  E.  Slater,  associated  with  Coverdale  and  Colpitts,  consulting 
engineers. 

March  10— (1)   Important  Developments  in  Motor  Transpor- 
tation in  1929.    (2)   The  Present  Situation  as  to  Railway 
Consolidation. 
March  11— The  Rehabilitation  of  Certain  Railway  Systems. 

Education 

Dr.  David  Spence  Hill,  research  associate,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

October  23 — Research  and  Civilization. 

English 

Professor  Frederick  A.  Pottle,  Yale  University. 
February  18 — Boswell  in  London. 
February  19 — Boswell  in  Corsica. 
February  20— (1)   Writing  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.    (2) 

Boswell  and  the  Douglas  Cause. 
February   21 — The   Discovery   and   Editing   of   the   Malahide 

Papers. 

Professor  G.  C.  Odell,  Columbia  University. 

April  8 — Great  Days  of  Wallack,  Daly,  Booth,  and  Irving. 
April  9 — (1)  Research  in  Connection  with  the  New  York  Stage. 
(2)  The  History  of  the  New  York  Stage. 

Engineering 

Dr.  Baldwin  Munger  Woods,  professor  of  aerodynamics,  associate 
dean  of  the  University  of  California,  and  representative  in  Educational 
Relations. 

December  10 — Precursors  of  the  Airplane,   (Illustrated). 
December  11 — What  Next  in  Aviation,  (Illustrated). 
December   12 — Airplanes   for   Long   Distance   Flights,    (Illus- 
trated). 
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Geology 

Dr.  D.  C.  Barton,  formerly  chief  of  the  Magnetic  and  Gravimetric 
section  of  the  Geophysical  Research  Corporation. 

November  11 — (1)  The  Modern  Application  of  Physical  Meth- 
ods to  Prospecting  for  Oil  and  Minerals.  (2)  That  Com- 
posite Science — Oil  Geology. 

November  12 — Geophysical  Methods  of  Exploration — Introduc- 
tory. 

November  13 — (1)  Salt  Dome  Oilfields  and  Their  Economic 
Importance.  (2)  The  Torsion  Balance  and  Its  Uses. 

November  14 — (1)  The  Seismic  Method  of  Exploration.  (2) 
Salt  Domes  as  a  Type  of  Geological  Structure. 

November  15 — (1)  Electric  and  Magnetic  Methods  of  Explor- 
ation. (2)  The  Deltaic  Coastal  Plain  of  Southeastern  Texas. 

History 

Professor  Edward  P.  Cheney,  professor  of  English  history,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Trend  of  English  Reform  in  the  19th  Century. 
November  18— England  in  1800:  The  Need  for  Reform. 
November  19 — The  Reformers  and  Their  Methods. 
November  20 — Reforms  as  Release  from  Restrictions,  the  First 

Half  of  the  Century. 
November  21 — Constructive  Reforms,  the  Second  Half  of  the 

Century. 
November  22 — English  Socialism. 

Mr.  Ameen  Rihani,  traveler  and  author. 
March  12 — Independent  Arabia. 
March  13 — The  Arabian  Mandated  Countries. 
March  14 — Arabia's  Contribution  to  Civilization. 

Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  provost  of  Yale  University. 

March  17— The  Ending  of  the  War:  The  Negotiations  That  Led 
Up  to  the  Armistice  Conference. 

March  18 — (1)  New  Light  on  Historical  Problems  of  the  War 
and  the  Peace  Conference.  (2)  The  Ending  of  the  War: 
The  Conference  of  the  Allied  Leaders  at  Paris. 
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Home  Economics 


Dr.  John  E.  Anderson,  Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

February  24— Present  Tendencies  in  Child  Development  Re- 
search. 

February  25— Early  Training  and  the  Development  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

February  26— Parental  Education,  a  New  Approach  to  Child 
Wellbeing. 

Philosophy 

Etienne  Gilson,  professor  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  France,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

November  18,  19,  20— Philosophy  and  Sciences  in  the  13th 
Century  Oxford  School. 

Physics 

Professor  Gregor  Wentzel,  University  of  Zurich. 
The  Theory  of  Quantum  Transitions. 
April  7 — Aperiodic  Processes. 
April  8 — Photoionization. 
April  9 — Quantum  Electrodynamics. 

Political  Science 

Mr.  George  Young,  M.  V.  0.,  University  of  London. 

November  11 — Labour  Party  Personalities  and  Policies. 
November  12 — Freedom  and  Command  of  the  Seas. 
November  13 — Diplomacy  Old  and  New. 

Romance  Languages 

Professor  Marcel  Moraud,  Rice  Institute. 

March  5 — La  France  au  Lendemain  des  Guerres  Napoleonien- 

nes. 
March  6 — Les  Relations  Litteraires  Entre  la  France  et  lAngle- 

terre  de  1827  a  1837.  (Part  II). 
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Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

Professor  L.  Prandtl,  Goettingen. 

January  7 — Formation  of  Vortices  in  Fluids  of  Small  Viscosity. 

(Motion  Pictures). 
January  8 — The  Laws  of  Turbulent  Fluid  Motions. 
January  9 — Molecular  Theory  of  the  Elastic  Hysteresis  and 
Plastic  Flow. 

College  of  Medicine 

October  30 — Dr.  E.  Frederick  Mueller. 

April  29,  May   1 — Professor  Walter  J.  Meek,  University   of 

Wisconsin. 
October-May — Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
June  6 — Dr.  William  M.  McGovern,  Northwestern  University. 

College  of  Dentistry 

May  13 — Honorable  Benjamin  Wham. 

General 

Dr.  W.  0.  Thompson,  president  emeritus,  Ohio  State  University. 
May  16 — Honors  Day  Address:  Adventure  in  Education. 

Emanuel  Hertz,  New  York  City. 

February  12 — Lincoln-Washington  Convocation  Address. 

LORADO   TAFT   LECTURESHIP 

I  am  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  contributions  amounting  to 
$26,406.50  to  endow  a  lectureship  in  art  in  honor  of  Lorado  Taft,  the 
distinguished  sculptor  and  alumnus  of  the  University.  The  work  of 
securing  the  fund  was  undertaken  and  carried  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion by  Dr.  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  community  adviser.  The  details  have 
been  reported  to  you  in  your  Minutes  and  at  the  Commencement 
exercises. 

GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  DEPARTMENTS 

The  reports  of  the  deans,  directors  and  other  officers  which  follow  in 
this  report  set  forth  with  some  detail  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
year.  However,  I  add  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  general  Univer- 
sity divisions. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  Library  Building  which  had  been  in  process  of  erection  for  about 
five  years  was  completed  late  in  the  summer  of  1929.  The  building 
was  erected  in  three  units,  the  first  two  of  which  had  been  in  use  for 
two  or  three  years,  the  third  being  finished  at  the  time  just  men- 
tioned. The  plan  of  the  building  makes  it  capable  of  extension,  unit 
by  unit,  in  the  future,  to  any  extent  likely  to  be  needed  within  many 
years. 

The  completion  of  this  structure  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction. 
It  relieves  a  situation  that  had  become  somewhat  distressing  and  makes 
possible  the  growth  of  our  Library  and  proper  facilities  for  its  use  in 
study  and  research.  Ours  has  become  one  of  the  great  university  li- 
braries. It  needs  to  be  constantly  added  to  if  we  are  to  keep  in  the 
forefront  in  teaching,  research,  and  scholarly  work.  The  Library  is  in 
a  sense  the  very  heart  of  the  University. 

The  administration  of  the  Library,  including  all  departmental  li- 
braries, both  in  Urbana  and  Chicago,  is  in  charge  of  the  librarian, 
Professor  P.  L.  Windsor.  His  management  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion for  good  judgment,  excellent  service,  and  economy. 

The  Library  now  possesses  836,496  volumes,  221,800  pamphlets, 
2,997  maps,  and  8,365  pieces  of  sheet  music.  The  number  of  volumes 
added  in  the  past  ten  years  is  304,531.  The  librarian  comments  in  his 
report  on  the  policy  which  is  "building  up  a  library  in  which  scholars 
can  work  effectively. " 

THE  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE 

The  work  of  the  Supervising  Architect  is  very  varied.  Not  only  does 
he  prepare  in  his  office  the  specifications  and  plans  for  the  internal 
arrangement  of  all  our  new  buildings,  but  he  supervises  their  erection 
and  has  general  charge  of  our  whole  physical  plant,  the  assignment  of 
rooms,  and  sundry  other  matters.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
excellent  condition  of  our  physical  plant  and  the  care  with  which  the 
architectural  work  of  the  office  is  done  will  appreciate  the  efficiency 
of  Professor  J.  M.  White  and  his  associates.  His  influence  has  been  an 
important  factor  through  the  years  in  keeping  our  architecture  up  to  a 
high  standard,  especially  at  times  when  the  erection  of  our  buildings 
was  under  the  authority  of  others  than  the  University  itself.  I  am 
glad  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  and  high  commendation  of  his 
work  in  all  its  divisions. 
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Particularly  do  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  publication  of 
The  Campus  Plan.  This  volume,  prepared  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  Professor  White,  gives  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
University's  campus  from  the  beginning.  Many  people  of  distinction 
have  contributed  to  the  plan  through  the  sixty  odd  years  since  it  ap- 
peared in  its  first  form,  and  many  changes  have  been  made  with  the 
passage  of  time;  but  through  most  of  the  period  of  its  active  develop- 
ment, the  influence  and  constructive,  though  conservative,  advice  of 
Professor  White  has  been  continuously  felt. 


No  account  even  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  University  would 
be  complete  without  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Comp- 
troller. His  office  has  a  competent  and  well  organized  staff.  Without 
the  information  which  the  Comptroller  has  presented  to  me  from  year 
to  year  I  could  not  have  provided  intelligently  for  the  many  interests 
concerned,  nor  planned  with  judgment  for  the  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Each  year  he  has  gathered  for  me  invaluable  statistical  data 
about  size  of  classes,  departmental  expenditures,  distribution  of  the 
time  and  work  of  members  of  the  staff,  and  many  other  matters, 
knowledge  of  which  was  necessary  to  do  the  best  for  individuals  and 
departments  and,  as  important,  to  give  information  which  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  public  asked  for  and  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Comptroller  Lloyd  Morey  has  brought  our  budget  into  a  high 
state  of  technical  perfection,  so  that  it  is  regarded  by  many  others  as 
a  model. 

Professor  Morey  holds  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues 
in  similar  work  in  other  institutions.  His  budget  methods  have  become 
a  model  for  many,  and  as  a  comptroller,  accountant,  and  teacher  he  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    STUDENT    WELFARE 

For  several  years  the  general  supervision  of  those  divisions  of  the 
University  dealing  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  George  Huff.  To  those  who  know  Mr. 
Huff  and  his  long  career  at  the  University  of  Illinois  I  need  not  say 
that  he  has  maintained  a  high  standard  in  all  of  his  work.  If  it 
be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  young  men  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  have  an  unusually  high  standard  of  conduct;  that  they  have 
maintained  a  fine  sportsmanlike  spirit  through  the  years;  that  they 
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have  had  a  manly  point  of  view  in  their  own  conduct  and  in  their 
relations  to  others;  the  credit  for  the  creation  and  existence  of  that 
atmosphere  and  spirit  belongs  more  to  Mr.  George  Huff  than  to  any 
other  individual. 

THE  HEALTH  SERVICE 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  work  done  by  the  staff  of  what  we 
call  the  Health  Service,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  Howard  Beard. 
The  staff  is  composed  of  able  and  earnest  workers,  who  have  com- 
mended themselves  not  only  to  the  University,  but  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  Illinois  Medical  Journal  some  two  years  ago  commented 
on  the  matter,  and  said  with  reference  to  a  report  of  one  of  their  cor- 
respondents that  "The  University  of  Illinois  has  inaugurated  a  system 
of  medical  care  of  its  students  that  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
local  physicians  and  the  officers  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  and 
seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  parent  organization." 

The  purpose  of  the  Health  Service  is  to  make  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  every  new  student  and  on  that  basis  to  advise  him  as  to  his 
physical  condition,  and  how  to  improve  it. 

The  Health  Service  examines  employees  of  the  University  who 
handle  food  products,  and  also  such  members  of  the  staff  and  other 
employees  as  are  entrusted  with  the  driving  of  automobiles  for  Uni- 
versity purposes. 

The  staff  maintains  close  cooperation  with  the  members  of  the 
staff  in  physical  education  in  the  matter  of  classifying  students  for 
gymnastic  work,  and  in  the  examination  of  those  engaged  in  competi- 
tive athletics. 

The  staff  cooperates  with  the  local  and  State  departments  of  health 
in  epidemics  and  has  been  able  to  make  arrangements  with  these  au- 
thorities whereby  many  days  of  study  have  been  saved  to  the  stu- 
dents for  their  work.  I  cannot  praise  the  work  of  the  department  too 
highly. 

DEAN  OF  MEN  AND  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

The  work  of  these  offices  has  proceeded  smoothly  and  successfully. 

By  your  direction  I  instituted  an  inspection  of  rooming  houses  for 
students.  Owing  to  pressure  of  other  matters  and  expense,  I  found  it 
impracticable  to  secure  the  professional,  or  semi-professional,  inspec- 
tion I  proposed.  Under  the  circumstances  I  requested  the  offices  of 
the  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women  to  do  the  work,  although  it  is 
not  a  task  that  should  regularly  be  imposed  on  them.    They  did  it, 
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however,  and  made  reports.  The  work  wras  well  done,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion, when  repeated,  it  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  people 
familiar  with  sanitary  provisions,  plumbing,  disinfection,  etc.  Our 
Health  Service  and  operating  division,  with  assistance  from  officials  of 
the  city  and  perhaps  the  State,  should  discharge  this  duty. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  commend  the  loyalty  and  excellent  work 
of  Dean  Leonard.  She  has  won  the  approbation  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  first  student  loan  fund  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  established 
by  Edward  Snyder,  professor  of  German  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts,  in  1899.  The  original  amount  of  this  fund  was 
$12,000.  Fifteen  other  funds  have  been  established  from  time  to  time 
since  Professor  Snyder  made  his  gift.  The  total  loanable  principal  of 
all  funds  on  June  30,  1930,  was  $183,872.04. 

The  provisions  relating  to  some  of  the  funds  specify  that  loans  may 
be  made  from  them  only  to  certain  students.  For  example  the  Mar- 
garet Lange  James  Fund  and  the  Woman's  League  Fund  are  for 
women  students  only.  The  Electrical  Engineering  Society  Fund  is  for 
students  in  Electrical  Engineering  only.  In  general,  however,  all  funds 
are  available  for  all  students  in  the  University.  Even  first  year  stu- 
dents may  secure,  after  their  first  semester,  moderate  loans  from  these 
funds.  The  funds  are  also  available  for  graduate  students. 

Application  for  loans  are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege in  which  the  student  is  registered,  by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the 
Dean  of  Women,  and  by  the  Comptroller.  The  applications  are  then 
submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Notes  are  payable  not  later  than  three  years  after  gradua- 
tion or  date  of  leaving  the  University  or  in  instalments  during  that 
period.  Notes  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent  until  maturity  and  7  per 
cent  after  maturity.  The  interest  collected  on  these  loans  in  most  cases 
is  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 

During  the  year  1929-30  loans  were  made  to  232  students  for  a 
total  amount  of  $40,420.  These  loans  were  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous classes  as  follows:  freshman,  3.10  per  cent;  sophomore,  7.90  per 
cent;  junior,  24.20  per  cent;  senior,  61.29  per  cent;  graduate,  3.51  per 
cent.    The  average  loan  in  1929-30  was  $175. 

During  the  same  year  the  sum  of  $32,647  was  repaid  on  loans  pre- 
viously made  together  with  $7,791.10  interest.  The  experience  of  the 
University  in  collecting  these  loans  has  been  very  good.    Less  than 
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$1,000  has  been  written  off  as  entirely  uncollectible.  Of  a  total  of 
$165,985  outstanding  on  1,023  loans  on  June  30,  1930,  only  $6,530  was 
more  than  one  year  past  due,  and  only  sixteen  loans,  aggregating 
$2,521,  had  no  payments  made  on  them  during  the  year. 

Although  the  total  amount  available  for  loaning  is  a  considerable 
sum,  it  is  not  as  much  as  could  effectively  be  used.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  care  of  many  applications  for  loans 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

HIGH    SCHOOL   CONFERENCE 

The  meeting  of  the  high  school  officers  and  teachers  at  the  University 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  has  been  continued  through  many  years  with 
marked  success  and  profit,  both  to  the  high  school  teachers  and  the 
University.  The  High  School  Conference  of  November  19,  1929,  like 
its  predecessors,  showed  a  marked  advance  both  in  the  interest  shown 
and  in  the  attendance.  This  year  for  the  first  time  a  distinction  was 
made  between  attendance  and  enrollment.  The  aggregate  attendance 
was  5,292,  representing  the  number  of  individuals  present  at  all  the 
general  and  divisional  meetings.  The  enrollment,  showing  the  actual 
number  of  persons  present,  was  3,815.  The  divisions  that  attracted 
the  largest  attendance,  aside  from  the  administrative,  were  history, 
mathematics,  physical  education,  physical  science,  home  economics, 
English,  commercial  subjects,  the  classics,  and  biology.  The  four  non- 
administrative  divisions  having  the  largest  attendance  were  English, 
history,  physical  education,  and  physical  science.  There  were  seventy 
deans  of  girls  present.  The  journalism  meeting  attracted  275  high 
school  pupils. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

The  department  known  as  the  University  Press  has  been  operating 
now  for  several  years  with  increasing  success  and  enlarged  scope.  It 
was  established  mainly  for  convenience  but  incidentally  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  printing.  More  and  more  our  University  publications  have 
been  printed  by  our  own  Press.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  a  matter  al- 
most of  necessity  because  of  the  convenience  of  securing  the  work 
promptly  and  according  to  our  own  fashion. 

Other  needs  have  made  it  impossible  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  Press  so  as  to  include  all  our  publications  within  its  scope.  A 
Press  is  a  real  and  important  adjunct  of  a  modern  university.  The 
University  should  publish  not  only  its  own  routine  publications  but 
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books  of  scholarly  character.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  is  an  expensive  proposition.  Few  university  presses  pay  their 
way.  Therefore  provision  for  expansion  in  the  direction  of  general 
publications  should  be  made  with  great  care. 

The  printing  department,  the  Director  of  the  Press  reports,  is  now 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  make  any  con- 
siderable expansion  in  its  present  quarters.  In  the  early  future  it  will 
be  necessary,  if  more  is  to  be  done,  to  put  the  Press  into  a  building  of 
its  own.  This  is  desirable.  When  it  is  done  the  organization  of  all  our 
editorial  work  should  be  changed.  For  years  I  have  desired  to  cen- 
tralize it,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  found  it  impossible. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  Press  and  the  industry  and  activity  of 
its  director  in  pushing  this  work  and  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  at  an  early  date  it  is  desirable  to  provide  more  ample  facilities 
for  him. 

THE    PUBLICITY   DEPARTMENT   AND    RADIO    STATION 

Whereas  a  few  years  ago  critics  were  condemning  the  lecture  system, 
many  of  them  have  become  enthusiastic  advocates  of  lectures  given  by 
radio.  It  is  true  that  there  is  probably  a  field  for  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  radio.  However,  while  attempts  to  spread  edu- 
cation by  this  method  have  been  very  numerous,  most  of  them  have 
been  abandoned. 

"Recent  surveys  have  shown  that,  of  the  non-commercial  stations, 
almost  the  only  ones  that  are  obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  their 
educational  radiocasts  are  those  connected  with  agricultural  colleges. 
And  not  all  of  these  are  successful." 

Instruction  that  lacks  the  physical  presence  of  the  instructor  is 
carried  on  under  a  tremendous  handicap.  Such  lectures  are  more  use- 
ful for  furnishing  information  than  for  intellectual  training. 

In  Great  Britain  a  method  has  been  devised  that  overcomes  in 
part  the  handicap  just  referred  to.  Study  groups  listen  to  the  radio 
lecture,  but  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  person  equipped  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  at  the  close  of  the  broadcast,  and  to  suggest  reading 
matter. 

The  University  of  Illinois  station  was  one  of  those  which  came 
into  existence  early,  our  first  license  having  been  granted  in  March, 
1922.  For  six  years  we  used  the  call  letters  W  R  M.  Until  1925 
we  broadcasted  on  the  833  kilocycle  frequency,  or  360  meters.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  we  were  moved  to  1100  kilocycles,  putting  us  in  a 
condition  that  was  bad,  and  grew  steadily  worse.    By  November  of 
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1928,  there  were  nine  or  ten  stations  on  this  frequency  simultaneously, 
including  that  at  Atlantic  City,  with  5000  watts. 

In  that  same  year  Mr.  Boetius  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  gave  the 
University  a  new  station.  When  the  time  came  for  this  to  operate, 
we  were  assigned  to  620  kilocycles,  to  be  shared  with  two  other  sta- 
tions; but  before  we  could  begin  operating  on  that,  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  reassigned  us  to  570  kilocycles,  which  was  satisfactory  to 
us.  Immediately,  however,  three  commercial  stations  applied  to  the 
Commission  to  be  placed  on  this  frequency,  two  in  Chicago  and  one 
in  Yankton,  South  Dakota.  The  commercial  stations  took  an  intoler- 
able attitude  towards  us  in  our  attempts  to  get  a  proper  share  of  time 
and  we  protested  to  the  Radio  Commission  against  allowing  W  I  B  O 
to  come  into  our  channel.  Our  protest  was  ignored.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  require  on  the  average  only  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  a  day,  this  frequency  was  assigned  to  the  commercial  holders 
and  we  were  shunted  to  the  Canadian  frequency  of  890  kilocycles,  just 
20  kilocycles  away  from  W  L  S  and  W  E  N  R,  and  with  only  250 
watts  night-time  power.  We  should  have  at  least  1000  watts  to  cover 
the  State.  Even  without  this  amount  of  power,  we  could  get  on  fairly 
well  if  the  Commission  would  find  some  means  to  take  us  from  such 
close  proximity  toWENR  and  W  L  S.  The  former  uses  50,000  watts 
and  ruins  our  reception  over  a  large  area  whenever  they  happen  to  be 
on  the  air  at  the  same  time  with  us. 

Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  continue,  or  at  any  rate,  to  develop  our  radio  work.  I 
cannot  commend  too  highly  the  intelligence,  interest,  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  Mr.  Josef  F.  Wright  in  his  management  of  our  radio  station, 
as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  our  University  publicity.  He  has 
brought  the  University  into  the  confidence  of  the  newspaper  men  of 
the  State.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wright  gets  more  information  about  the 
University,  of  the  character  of  legitimate  news,  into  print  than  does 
any  other  person  in  a  similar  position. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   BANDS 

No  account  of  the  activities  of  the  University,  whether  educational  or 
general,  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  Professor  A.  A.  Hard- 
ing and  the  University  bands.  There  is  no  greater  leader  of  college 
bands— indeed  no  one  equal  in  ability  and  success.  Too  great  praise 
cannot  be  given  Mr.  Harding  for  his  splendid  work  in  developing  this 
feature  of  our  life. 
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He  has  been  ably  assisted  for  two  or  three  years  by  our  talented 
and  enthusiastic  teacher,  Mr.  Ray  Dvorak. 

Conclusion: 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  my  warm  appreciation 
of  the  loyal  support  given  me  through  the  years  by  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  University  staff.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  steadily  and  aggressively  stood  by  me  even  when  I 
had  to  make  decisions  contrary  to  their  views. 

I  thank  the  alumni  of  the  University,  too,  for  their  constant,  power- 
ful, friendly  assistance.  The  importance  of  their  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  past  eleven  years  cannot  be  too  strongly  expressed. 
This  splendid  support  has  come  not  only  from  the  alumni  individually, 
but  from  the  Alumni  Association  through  its  officers,  committees,  and 
executive  manager,  Mr.  C.  J.  Roseberry,  who  has  always  responded  to 
my  requests  for  assistance  from  the  association.  I  trust  that  his  efforts 
will  result  in  time  in  bringing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  alumni  into  mem- 
bership. 

Of  the  students — what  shall  I  say?  There  is  no  finer  body  any- 
where. Sane,  enthusiastic,  honest,  loyal,  they  have  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  a  call  to  promote  their  University's  welfare.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  things  that  were  their  special  interests,  and  they  have 
in  turn  aided  me  in  the  matters  I  was  responsible  for. 

I  would  express,  too,  my  gratitude  for  the  confidence  shown  me 
by  your  Board,  for  the  kindly  treatment  you  have  always  accorded  me, 
and  for  the  support  which  you,  as  a  Board,  have  given  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  responsibilities  you  placed  upon  me. 

Finally.  I  cannot  omit  a  word  of  praise,  affection  and  thanks  to  the 
members  of  my  office  staff.  One  and  all  they  have  discharged  their 
duties  with  industry,  care,  loyalty  and  personal  solicitude  that  could 
not  be  surpassed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Kinley 

President 
University  of  Illinois 
July  1,  1930 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean, 
Kendric  C.  Babcock) 

The  year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  a 
normal,  progressive  continuation  of  the  work  of  previous  years. 
No  new  or  unusual  experiments  have  been  undertaken. 

The  completion  of  the  large  addition  to  Lincoln  Hall,  which 
includes  the  Lincoln  Hall  Theatre  with  a  seating  capacity  of  750,  has 
notably  eased  the  conditions  of  classroom  instruction  and  office  ac- 
commodation for  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  beginning  with 
the  second  semester  of  the  year  just  closed.  Some  of  the  large  depart- 
ments such  as  History,  English,  Philosophy  and  Romance  Languages, 
which  have  been  obliged  to  distribute  their  staff  in  various  buildings, 
are  able  to  bring  them  more  nearly  into  a  unified  condition.  One  very 
distinct  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  has  come  from 
the  location  of  these  offices  within  much  more  comfortable  distance 
from  the  Library. 

The  new  curriculum  which  was  discussed  somewhat  at  length  in 
the  last  annual  report  went  into  full  operation  for  students  entering 
the  University  in  September,  1929,  without  special  friction  or  diffi- 
culty. The  experience  of  a  year  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  introduced.  On  the  assumption  that  the  new  cur- 
riculum was  an  improvement  on  the  previous  curriculum  students 
already  enrolled  in  the  University  and  candidates  for  a  degree  have 
been  permitted  to  choose  between  the  old  curriculum  and  the  new 
curriculum  provided  the  full  requirements  of  the  new  curriculum  were 
met  as  a  whole  without  any  attempt  to  compromise  between  the  two 
sets  of  requirements.  Probably  further  strengthening  of  the  new 
curriculum  will  be  proposed  by  requiring  an  increased  number  of 
semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  courses  for  advanced  under- 
graduates and  graduates,  perhaps  from  thirty  to  forty. 

With  a  single  exception  the  new  appointments  to  the  faculty  of 
the  college  represent  substitutes  for  former  members  of  the  staff  or 
the  reinforcement  of  existing  lines  of  work.  The  exception  was  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Kelly  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
to  inaugurate  regular  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in 
anthropology  and  to  make  more  permanent  the  field  work  in  anthro- 
pology which  has  been  carried  on  somewhat  irregularly  in  the  past 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Mound  Builders  and  their  contemporaries  in  the  Mississippi 
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Valley.  Doctor  Kelly  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  but  class 
work  was  not  begun  until  the  second  semester  when  two  courses  were 
given  with  registrations  of  eleven  and  forty-four,  respectively.  For 
the  present  the  work  will  be  continued  in  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology. From  the  vigorous  beginning  which  has  been  made  under 
Doctor  Kelly  there  is  good  hope  for  the  rapid  development  of  this 
field  of  human  interest  among  the  students  of  the  University. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  College  has  varied  little  from  the 
registration  of  last  year,  the  figures  being  for  1928-29,  4,333;  for 
1929-30,  4,341.  Nor  has  the  distribution  among  the  seven  curricula 
offered  in  the  College  changed  materially.  The  total  registrations  of 
students  in  the  courses  in  this  College  including  students  from  all 
other  colleges  of  the  University  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows, 
the  figures  in  parentheses  showing  registration  of  students  enrolled 
in  this  College: 

1927-28  1928-29  1929-30 

55,398  (31,694)  55,770  (31,487)  55,236  (31,593) 

DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 

From  the  reports  presented  to  me  by  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
following  notes  are  made: 

Art  and  Design — The  department  has  used  to  good  advantage  the 
enlarged  facilities  for  exhibition  purposes.  Several  additional  exhibi- 
tions have  been  presented,  including  some  not  hitherto  attempted. 
The  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries  again  presented  a  collection  num- 
bering this  time  one  hundred  fifty  examples  of  American  painting  and 
thirty-two  examples  of  American  sculpture.  These  were  on  exhibit 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  were  visited  by  approximately  14,000 
persons.  From  the  exhibition  the  University  purchased  four  paintings 
and  one  bronze  for  its  permanent  art  collection. 

A  collection  of  seventy-five  oriental  rugs  was  exhibited  by 
Nahigian  Brothers  of  Chicago  for  eight  days.  Being  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  was  largely  attended.  Exhibitions  of  work  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  a  traveling  exhibition  by  the  College  Art 
Association  and  an  exhibition  of  etchings,  lithographs  and  block 
prints  from  the  Print  Makers  Society  of  California  should  be  noted. 

Bacteriology — Aside  from  the  regular  departmental  work  the  head 
of  the  department  has  been  carrying  on  with  the  aid  of  special  assist- 
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ants  a  large  and  important  investigation  of  canned  ham,  supported  by 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
University  regulations  governing  such  cooperative  investigations. 

Botany— The  coming  of  two  new,  vigorous,  highly  trained  and 
experienced  men  to  the  staff  of  the  department  has  given  wholesome 
stimulus  both  to  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  to  the  promotion  of 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  will  quite  certainly  appear  in  the 
reports  of  the  next  few  years. 

Chemistry— The  momentum  and  expanding  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  have  produced  notable  results  in  the  last  year 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  Professor  B.  S.  Hopkins  and  the  withdrawal 
of  two  men  from  the  middle  group  of  professors.  The  total  number  of 
graduate  registrations  in  the  department  for  the  last  three  years  indi- 
cate the  strength  of  this  upward  movement:  676,  887,  923.  The  de- 
partment enrolled  150  separate  graduate  students  during  the  year. 
The  number  and  variety  of  cooperative  researches  carried  on  by  the 
department  have  been  especially  significant.  The  most  notable  of 
these  is  perhaps  the  several  grants  from  the  Chemical  Foundation 
totaling,  from  July  1,  1929  to  date,  $10,375  for  research  in  partial 
oxidation,  the  study  of  substances  analogous  to  chaulmoogra  oil  for 
the  treatment  of  leprosy,  the  study  of  high  pressure  gas  reactions  and 
of  the  production  of  methane  from  corn  stalks.  All  together  the  re- 
search activities  of  the  department  have  produced  more  than  one 
hundred  published  articles  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  This  is  a 
record  probably  not  excelled  by  any  other  University  department  in 
the  country.  The  economic  savings  to  industrial  concerns  resulting 
from  a  single  investigation  on  the  embrittlement  of  metals,  carried  on 
by  members  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  cooperation  with  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
D.  B.  Keyes  in  charge  of  the  work  in  industrial  chemistry,  are 
estimated  in  millions  of  dollars. 

Classics — The  report  of  the  department  shows  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  total  registrations  in  the  department.  The  figures  for  the  last 
three  years  are  1,010,  887,  724.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  entirely 
clear.  One  factor  was  the  long  and  serious  illness  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  Professor  W.  A.  Oldfather,  during  1928-29  immediately 
following  his  return  from  sabbatical  leave,  when  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment had  to  be  carried  on  under  difficulties  by  the  staff  which 
loyally  swung  into  support  of  the  announced  program.  Owing  to  the 
change  in  the  announcement  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
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College  of  Law  in  which  Latin  was  less  emphasized  than  heretofore 
the  registration  in  the  courses  in  elementary  Latin  for  the  last  three 
years  has  fallen  from  91  to  24  and  the  popular  brief  course  in  Greek 
Athletics  designed  primarily  for  students  in  Athletic  Coaching  in  the 
College  of  Education  has  fallen  from  145  to  50.  The  return  of  Pro- 
fessor Oldf ather  to  regular  duty,  especially  in  charge  of  the  courses  in 
Greek  and  Roman  History,  in  which  there  had  been  considerable 
falling  off  during  his  absence  and  disability,  should  produce  a  consid- 
erable revival  of  interest  in  these  courses  which  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  work  of  the  department  in  previous  years. 

English — Perhaps  in  no  department  is  the  burden  of  actual  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates  larger  or  more  important  than  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  The  work  in  the  elementary  courses  in  rhetoric  and 
in  English  has  been  well-done  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  vigorous  and 
progressive  intellectual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
staff,  sixteen  of  whom  have  published  during  the  year.  The  head  of 
the  department  reports  eighty-five  separate  items  of  reviews  and 
articles  besides  fifteen  books.  The  most  notable  of  these  books  was 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  Stuart  P.  Sherman  edited  by  Professor  Jacob 
Zeitlin  in  collaboration  with  H.  E.  Woodbridge.  These  two  handsome 
volumes  have  been  very  cordially  praised  by  the  literary  critics. 
Dr.  Ruth  Kelso's  Doctrine  of  the  English  Gentleman  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  appeared  in  the  University  Language  and  Literature  Series. 

Geology — The  activities  of  the  department  have  been  maintained 
at  a  high  level  and  in  diverse  fields.  Professor  Bayley  has  been  active 
as  the  business  editor  of  Economic  Geology  and  served  as  manager  of 
the  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Economic  Geology  in  addition  to  com- 
pleting his  book  on  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Non-Metallic  Mineral 
Products. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Howard  has  continued  his  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  as  research  fellow,  an  important  and  stimu- 
lating relationship.  Nearly  all  the  men  in  the  department  have  had 
some  connection  with  important  field  work  in  Illinois  or  other  parts  of 
the  Ignited  States  or  abroad.  Professor  T.  T.  Quirke,  as  a  result  of 
some  years  in  connection  with  field  research  work  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of  Canada,  has  recently  published 
as  "senior  author"  in  cooperation  with  W.  H.  Collins,  the  director  of 
that  Survey,  a  considerable  memoir  on  the  Disappearance  of  the 
Huronian. 

German — The  recovery  of  German  from  the  bad  slump  during  the 
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War  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  period  of  changing  the  head  of  the 
department  has  gone  on  in  gratifying  fashion.  The  registration  for 
three  years  has  been  1,418,  1,616,  1,878,  with  registrations  in  the 
Graduate  School  for  the  same  years  running  51,  98,  and  124.  The 
head  of  the  department  has  given  very  close  attention  to  the  quality 
and  method  of  instruction  both  in  the  undergraduate  classes  and  in 
the  graduate  work. 

History— The  work  of  the  department  was  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  for  overload  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment because  of  the  critical  illness  of  Professor  L.  M.  Larson  during 
the  first  semester.  Fortunately  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  undertake 
his  ordinary  courses  during  the  second  semester.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  loyal  and  excellent  work  done  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Lybyer,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  during 
the  first  semester. 

The  increase  in  the  graduate  registration  over  last  year  is  signifi- 
cant, the  number  of  registrations  rising  from  261  to  318.  Fifty-one 
graduate  students  were  enrolled  for  work  in  the  department  as  against 
thirteen  seven  years  ago.  Six  persons  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  June,  1930,  and  fourteen  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  These  figures  were  exceeded  in  1929-30  only  in  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry  and  English.  This  expansion  of  the  graduate  work 
places  heavier  and  more  exacting  obligations  upon  the  older  men  in 
the  department.  Probably  some  relief  from  the  pressure  and  from  the 
correlated  pressure  of  large  advanced  undergraduate  courses  will  have 
to  be  met  at  an  early  day  by  the  appointment  of  another  man  of 
professorial  rank  who  can  give  courses  open  to  advanced  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students. 

Mathematics — The  retirement  of  Professor  E.  J.  Townsend  as  head 
of  the  department  after  serving  in  professorial  rank  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  since  1893  and  as  full  professor  since  1905  led  to 
the  promotion  of  Professor  R.  D.  Carmichael  to  the  headship  of  the 
department  with  the  cordial  and  unanimous  approval  of  the  major 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  department.  The  University  may  well  be 
congratulated  upon  the  strength  and  distinction  of  its  Department 
of  Mathematics. 

Political  Science— The  return  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
Professor  J.  W.  Garner,  from  his  sabbatical  year,  part  of  which  was 
spent  as  Visiting  Professor  for  the  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  at  Geneva,  gave  renewed  impetus  to  the  advanced  work  of  the 
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Department.  The  record  of  graduate  registrations  for  three  years 
shows  125,  129,  149.  Professor  Garner  continues  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law  and  Associate  Professor 
Berdahl  is  still  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Review. 

Psychology — The  department  has  shown  commendable  energy  and 
harmony  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  head  of  the  department 
appointed  in  1928.  In  two  years  the  registration  has  gone  up  from 
2,034  to  2,256  and  in  the  Graduate  School  from  29  to  49.  The  team- 
work in  the  matter  of  teaching  and  research  is  probably  better  now 
than  it  has  been  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Romance  Languages — One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year's 
work  is  the  course  given  by  Professor  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  who  served  as  visiting  professor  for  a  half  year 
in  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  J.  D.  Fitz- 
Gerald.  The  three  courses  which  he  offered  in  Mexican  Literature 
had  satisfactory  registration  and  the  presence  of  so  careful  a  scholar 
was  stimulating  to  the  department. 

The  inability  of  the  University  to  find  a  successor  for  Professor 
Louis  Cons,  coupled  with  the  sabbatical  leave  of  Dr.  John  Van  Home, 
left  the  department  somewhat  handicapped  in  the  handling  of  ad- 
vanced work.  Provision  has  been  made  for  full-time  appointments 
for  next  year  of  men  of  professorial  rank  to  succeed  both  Professor 
Cons  and  Professor  Fitz-Gerald. 

Museums — The  Classical  Museum,  with  which  has  now  been 
merged  the  Oriental  Museum,  and  the  Museum  of  European  Culture 
have  gone  on  in  about  the  usual  fashion.  The  most  notable  feature  of 
the  year  was  the  expansion  of  these  two  museums  by  removal  to  the 
new  quarters  available  in  Lincoln  Hall  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester.  Much  new  available  space  and  the  purchase  of  new  cases 
have  permitted  the  presentation  in  much  more  attractive  fashion  of 
the  really  valuable  collection  of  material  which  the  University  now 
has  in  these  fields. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
shows  continuance  of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  going  on  in 
that  museum  both  in  the  addition  of  new  material  and  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  older  collections.  One  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been 
the  distinct  betterment  of  the  collection  of  material  relating  to  Illinois 
birds.  This  material  is  valuable  for  instructional  purposes  and  for  the 
research  of  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
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The  development  of  the  museum  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Geology  and  the  work  in 
archaeology  with  very  little  reference  to  the  important  Department  of 
Botany.  This  should  have  attention  in  the  immediate  future,  especi- 
ally as  the  work  in  ecology  gains  momentum  and  develops  the  need  of 
collections  of  illustrative  material.  The  Department  of  Chemistry 
already  has  a  small  museum  under  the  departmental  charge  and  has 
not  depended  upon  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  its  exhibits. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 

BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director, 
C.  M.  Thompson) 

The  year  just  closed — the  twenty-eighth  since  the  courses  in  business 
were  established  at  Illinois  and  the  sixteenth  in  the  life  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  as  an  integral  unit  of  the  University — showed  satis- 
factory progress  in  our  work  in  every  way  in  which  progress  might  be 
expected  or  desired  in  an  educational  institution  set  up  and  conducted 
to  give  fundamental  training  in  business  together  with  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  broadest  possible  subjects  of  study  offered  in  a  modern 
university.  The  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  increased  in  experi- 
ence and  maturity,  as  evidenced  by  improvement  in  teaching  and 
research  and  in  their  contacts  with  their  colleagues  here  and  else- 
where. Even  more  gratifying  was  an  apparent  increase  in  the  serious- 
mindedness  of  the  student  body  toward  the  real  purposes  back  of  the 
establishment  of  the  University. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

The  maturity,  experience  and  professional  standing  of  our  staff  is  a 
source  of  gratification. 

The  most  important  addition  to  our  staff  during  the  year  was 
Professor  Frederic  E.  Lee,  who  was  trained  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  Yale  University.  After  a  distinguished  career  as  financial 
adviser  to  various  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  our  own,  Doctor  Lee 
went  to  the  University  of  Maryland  as  dean  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  In  1927  he  was  assigned  as  financial  trade  com- 
missioner to  the  American  Embassy  in  London.    From  there  he  came 
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to  us,  in  September,  1929,  to  share  with  Professor  Ivan  Wright  our 
rapidly  growing  work  in  banking  and  its  allied  fields. 

Professor  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
spent  the  year  on  leave  of  absence  at  Claremont  College,  assisting  the 
president  of  that  institution  in  organizing  a  graduate  school,  teaching 
graduate  students  in  economics,  and  carrying  on  research  in  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  California.  In  Professor  Bogart's  absence  Dr.  M.  H. 
Hunter,  who  last  year  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship,  acted  as 
head  of  the  department  in  a  manner  most  acceptable  to  every  one 
concerned  with  its  administration. 

FINDING  PLACES  FOR  GRADUATES 

A  gratifying  experience  during  the  year  was  the  ease  with  which  we 
found  it  possible  to  place  our  graduates.  Beginning  about  the  first  of 
April  and  continuing  until  after  the  middle  of  May,  representatives 
from  business  concerns  of  every  kind  were  in  my  office  almost  daily  for 
the  purpose  of  interviewing  seniors  about  their  plans  after  graduation. 
The  demand  now  for  Commerce  graduates,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  at 
least  three  times  as  great  as  the  available  supply.  To  put  the  matter 
concretely,  we  could  easily  find  places  for  a  thousand  graduates  in- 
stead of  the  three  hundred  whom  we  have.  For  several  years  much  of 
the  success  of  these  cooperative  efforts,  especially  the  success  which 
marked  our  work  during  the  year,  has  depended  on  the  skill  of  my 
assistant,  Mr.  L.  E.  Kline,  in  interesting  business  men  and  in  bringing 
these  men  into  contact  with  the  proper  students.  This  work  he  has 
been  carrying  on  quietly  but  effectively,  so  effectively,  in  fact,  that  on 
several  occasions  during  the  year  I  was  told  by  business  men  that  our 
plan  of  bringing  prospective  employers  and  prospective  employees 
together  is  not  excelled  in  any  other  educational  institution  in  the 
country. 

SUPERVISED  TEACHING 

Those  responsible  for  the  educational  administration  of  the  work  in 
the  College  continued  their  efforts  during  the  year  to  improve  teach- 
ing all  along  the  line.  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  large  departments 
held  monthly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  methods 
of  teaching.  Moreover,  the  head  of  each  department  took  it  on  him- 
self, together  with  the  older  men  in  his  department,  to  stimulate  the 
younger  men  to  their  very  best  efforts  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  and 
in  some  cases  to  show  them  by  actual  demonstration  how  their  work 
should  be  carried  on  in  order  to  be  the  most  effective.    The  result  of 
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these  efforts  was  that  the  teaching  of  the  faculty  of  the  College, 
considered  as  a  whole,  was  excellent. 

STUDENT  ADVISERS 

During  the  year  we  continued  with  success  what  we  call  our  advisory 
system.  We  allotted  in  small  groups  all  of  our  freshmen,  and  all  our 
students  below  the  senior  class  who  experienced  difficulty  with  their 
work,  to  the  members  of  our  teaching  staff.  In  this  work  practically 
all  the  members  of  the  staff,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  man,  took  part.  The  result  was  that  there  was  estab- 
lished a  worth-while  contact  between  each  of  these  students  and  some 
faculty  man.  At  the  close  of  each  semester  we  secured  from  each  of 
these  advisers  an  estimate  of  the  ability  of  the  students  in  his  group 
and  such  judgments  as  he  may  have  had  concerning  causes,  if  any, 
of  their  failures.  The  seniors  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mr.  Kline.  This  method  of  handling  students  about  to  be  graduated 
has  been  found  to  be  best  because  of  the  desirability  of  combining 
educational  advice  to  the  students  with  advice  to  prospective  em- 
ployers concerning  these  same  students.  It  is  rather  gratifying  in  this 
connection  to  point  out  that,  with  our  small  classes  and  our  method-of 
advising  students,  we  came  into  rather  intimate  contact  with  those 
students  most  in  need  of  advice. 

OUTSIDE    CONTACTS 

As  in  the  past  years,  we  continued  to  maintain  our  outside  contacts. 
Many  of  our  men  spoke  before  meetings  such  as  those  carried  on  by 
the  Bankers'  Association,  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  other 
similar  organizations,  while  others  gave  their  attention  to  what  are 
commonly  known  as  civic  organizations.  I  myself  gave  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  both  types,  and  especially  was  I  active  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September  in  my  work  on  the 
Citizens'  Traction  Settlement  Committee  of  Chicago.  Making  and 
maintaining  contacts  such  as  these  sometimes  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  energy,  more  time  and  energy,  I  am  to  sorry  to 
say,  than  we  can  readily  spare.  Yet,  I  feel  that  all  of  the  members 
of  our  staff  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  give  some  attention  to  this 
type  of  work  and  in  certain  cases  some  allowance  be  made  in  form- 
ulating their  teaching  schedules. 

In  April  we  held  at  the  University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  the  third  annual  conference  on  the  organization 
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and  operation  of  a  modern  chamber  of  commerce.  This  conference 
was  attended  by  representatives  from  forty-five  different  communities 
of  the  State.  Its  importance  becomes  obvious  when  I  say  that  in  no 
other  place  and  in  no  other  connection  are  such  conferences  being  held 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Incidental  to  this  conference  is  the  interest 
which  we  have  always  taken  in  the  practical  operation  of  chambers  of 
commerce.  Last  year,  as  in  immediately  preceding  years,  I  myself 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  national  school  conducted  on  the 
campus  of  Northwestern  University  for  commercial  and  trade  organi- 
zation secretaries.  Through  these  contacts  and  others  we  now  have 
in  chamber  of  commerce  work  forty-eight  men  scattered  in  ten  states. 
Better  even  than  these  visible  evidences  of  our  relations  with  the 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  State  and  outside  the  State  is 
the  fine  spirit  which  the  officers  and  secretaries  of  these  organizations 
manifest  toward  the  College  of  Commerce.  This  I  say  because  we  are 
called  in  repeatedly  by  these  organizations  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  carrying  on  community  work. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

The  year  under  consideration  marked  the  tenth  in  the  history  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research.  During  these  ten  years  we  issued  a 
number  of  bulletins  embodying  outstanding  pieces  of  business  re- 
search. Five  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  appeared  during  the 
year:  one  completed  our  studies  of  financial  ratios  of  public  utility 
companies;  a  second  treated  of  the  financial  plan  of  gas  companies; 
a  third  had  to  do  with  the  balance  sheet  structure  of  automobile 
manufacturing  companies;  the  fourth  and  fifth  continued  our  studies 
of  Chicago  as  a  money  market.  In  addition  to  these  publications, 
the  research  staff  of  the  Bureau  devoted  itself  largely  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  manuscripts  to  be  completed  later.  The  work  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  year  was  the  most  notable  in  its  entire  history.  Its  output 
was  larger,  the  scholarliness  of  its  research  was  more  marked,  and  its 
grasp  on  the  problem  of  what  a  Bureau  can  do  was  firmer. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Acting  Dean  and  Director, 

Walter  S.  Monroe) 

A  review  of  the  past  year  in  the  College  of  Education  naturally  begins 
with  mention  of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chadsey.    He  served 
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this  division  of  the  University  as  Dean  from  September  1,  1919  until 

his  sudden  death  on  April  9,  1930.     Since  his  term  of  service  dates 

from  its  organization  as  a  College,  it  seems  appropriate  to  give  certain 

facts  concerning  its  growth  during  his  administration,  which  are 

shown  in  the  table  below: 

Bachelors'    Masters  in  Ph.D.  in 
Degrees  in    Education  Education 

Year  Staff1  Enrollment  Education 

1919-20 22  87  0  6  2 

1920-21 25  137  38  6  2 

1921-22 512  291  76  11  1 

1922-23 53  467  149  12  0 

1923-24 56  515  176  16  2 

1924-25 60  707  212  24  2 

1925-26 69  920  273  31  1 

1926-27 75  1026  323  35  2 

1927-28 77  1033  320  43  1 

1928-29 77  1059  395  57  2 

1929-30 74  1031  3323  173  1 

Exclusive  of  Civil  Service  employees. 

'University  High  School  organized. 

3Totals  include  only  February  and  June  graduates  of  calendar  year. 

This  table  shows  a  very  gratifying  growth  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  in  the  first  year  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  period  of  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  ceased  with 
the  year  1926-27.  The  growth  in  our  first-year  graduate  work  has 
continued.  The  one  phase  of  our  work  for  which  this  table  fails  to 
show  an  increase  is  in  the  number  of  doctors  of  philosophy. 

During  the  year  of  1929-30  there  were  no  staff  changes  above  the 
rank  of  instructor.  Certain  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  in 
athletic  coaching  which  are  expected  to  strengthen  the  work  in  this 
division  of  the  college.  The  attendance  at  the  University  High  School 
is  larger  than  one  year  ago.  The  completion  of  the  gymnasium  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  in  physical  education  and  will  provide  an 
auditorium  which  will  be  a  distinct  asset  in  the  work  of  the  University 
High  School.  The  number  of  college  seniors  in  educational  practice  is 
also  larger  than  during  the  previous  year  and  if  this  increase  continues 
the  problem  of  caring  for  those  who  desire  to  take  this  course,  will 
become  serious  unless  the  attendance  at  the  University  High  School 
is  materially  increased. 

Professor  A.  B.  Mays  calls  attention  to  the  growing  demand  for 
graduate  courses  in  the  field  of  industrial  education.  Although  our 
facilities  usually  make  it  possible  for  a  graduate  student  interested  in 
this  field  to  secure  a  master's  degree,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
direct  inquiring  students  to  other  institutions  whose  offerings  in 
industrial  education  are  more  numerous  than  ours. 
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The  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  has  continued 
much  as  usual.  Some  of  the  publications  planned  for  the  year  have 
been  delayed  but  they  are  now  in  press  and  the  total  number  of  pages 
will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  of  preceding  years. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ENGINEERING 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  M.  S.  Ketchum) 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  steady  progress  in  all  Departments  of 
the  College  of  Engineering.  Registration  increased  from  1,806  in 
1928-29  to  1,891  for  the  current  year.  One-half  of  the  increase 
occurred  in  mechanical  engineering.  Railway  engineering  gained  25 
per  cent,  the  greatest  percentage  increase  of  any  department  in  the 
College,  although  the  actual  numbers  involved  were  not  large.  Slight 
changes  were  recorded  in  the  other  departments.  The  College  still 
holds  third  place  in  size  among  the  colleges  of  engineering  of  the 
country. 

The  year  marked  the  retirement  of  Professor  A.  P.  Carman  from 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Professor  Morgan  Brooks  from  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  both  on  emeritus  status. 
Professor  F.  W.  Loomis  assumed  charge  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
on  September  1,  1930. 

The  College  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  inspiring  teachers 
and  successful  engineers  in  the  death  of  Professor  George  A.  Good- 
enough,  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  He  had 
served  the  University  thirty-four  years  in  numerous  capacities, 
including  the  acting  headship  of  his  department. 

Professor  H.  M.  Westergaard  and  Professor  H.  E.  Babbitt  have 
been  absent  on  leave  during  the  entire  year,  the  latter  studying 
sanitary  systems  in  the  Far  East,  the  former  doing  design  work  for 
the  Boulder  dam. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  which  was 
dedicated  on  May  2  with  appropriate  exercises,  constitutes  a  real 
milestone  in  the  life  of  the  College.  One  of  the  features  of  the  dedi- 
cation program  was  the  performance  of  the  first  load  test  in  the  new 
3,000,000-pound  testing  machine.  The  occasion  was  significant  also 
in  that  it  marked  the  passing  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  the  first  engi- 
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neering  experiment  station  to  be  established  in  this  country  in  any 
university. 

Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses  and  curricula  of 
the  College.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  new  curricula  in 
architecture  and  the  strengthening  and  unifying  of  the  work  in  that 
department,  the  consolidation  of  courses  in  physics,  the  subdivision  of 
several  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  others,  and  the  addition  of  new  courses  in  civil  engineering, 
including  a  city  planning  option. 

The  demand  for  graduates  has  exceeded  the  supply  in  all  depart- 
ments except  architecture.  In  some  quarters,  the  salaries  paid  were 
higher  than  ever  before. 

Four  members  of  the  staff  above  the  rank  of  instructor  resigned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  accept  industrial  positions.  They  were: 
C.  A.  Keener,  associate  in  electrical  engineering;  R.  Michel,  assistant 
professor  of  engineering  drawing;  E.  E.  Libman,  assistant  professor  of 
Physics;  and  W.  H.  Spencer,  superintendent  of  the  foundry  labora- 
tory. The  new  appointments  of  similar  grade  include:  Dr.  H.  J. 
Reich,  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engineering;  F.  T.  Tingley, 
associate  in  electrical  engineering;  Dr.  F.  W.  Loomis,  professor  of 
physics  and  head  of  the  department;  and  LeRoy  Tucker,  associate  in 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics. 

Promotions  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor  or  above  in  the 
teaching  and  research  staffs  have  been  as  follows:  C.  E.  Palmer,  from 
associate  professor  to  professor  of  architectural  engineering;  R.  K. 
Hursh,  from  associate  professor  to  professor  of  ceramic  engineering; 
J.  T.  Tykociner,  from  research  assistant  professor  to  research  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering;  N.  D.  Morgan,  from  assistant  professor 
to  associate  professor  of  architectural  engineering;  E.  H.  Williams, 
from  assistant  professor  to  associate  professor  of  experimental  physics; 
and  M.  R.  Riddell,  from  assistant  professor  to  associate  professor  of 
aeronautical  engineering. 

WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 

Architecture — The  Department  of  Architecture  has  continued  the 
steady  and  outstanding  progress  of  former  years  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  and  high  character  of  the  awards  earned  by  its  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  by  the  excellence  of  exhibitions  which  it  has 
sponsored,  and  by  the  general  activities  of  its  staff. 

The  department  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Societe  des 
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Architectes  Diplomes  par  le  Gouvernement  Frangais  for  general  ex- 
cellence in  the  teaching  of  architectural  design.  All  three  prizes  in  the 
competition  sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion among  schools  of  architecture  for  the  best  design  of  a  steel  high- 
way bridge  went  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  the 
department.  Mr.  Donald  P.  Ayres,  an  assistant  in  the  department, 
was  awarded  the  medal  of  the  French  Government  for  the  highest 
number  of  values  in  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design  during 
1928-29.  He  was  also  awarded  the  seventeenth  Plym  Fellowship  for 
next  year. 

Interesting  and  instructive  exhibits  sponsored  by  the  department 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Architecture  Building  during  the  year  include 
the  following:  The  Contemporary  American  Art  exhibit  from  the 
Grand  Central  Galleries  of  New  York;  a  display  of  Oriental  rugs 
loaned  by  Mr.  Sarkis  H.  Nahigian  of  Chicago;  Methods  of  Making 
Prints,  loaned  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute;  Water  Colors  by  French 
and  American  artists;  the  Faculty  Art  exhibit;  besides  numerous 
displays  of  student  work  at  Illinois  and  elsewhere. 

Professor  Rexf ord  Newcomb  resumed  his  duties  in  the  department 
as  professor  of  architectural  history,  after  spending  more  than  eight 
months  in  the  study  of  Far  Eastern  history  and  its  origins. 

Ceramic  Engineering — A  very  considerable  increase  in  floor  space 
has  been  made  available  to  the  department  this  year  by  the  removal 
of  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics,  which  have  occupied  space  in  the  Ceramics  Building  since 
1916.  This  removal  has  enabled  the  department  to  rearrange  some  of 
its  laboratory  equipment  more  satisfactorily  and  to  assemble  divisions 
of  its  work  more  efficiently.  A  small  dust-tight  room  for  grinding  and 
pulverizing  equipment  has  been  constructed  in  the  basement  and 
additional  space  for  furnaces  has  become  available  in  the  kiln  room. 

The  research  activities  of  every  member  of  this  department  have 
had  a  very  noticeable  effect  in  stimulating  a  professional  point  of  view 
in  its  undergraduate  students.  Its  curricula  are  among  the  best  in 
the  country. 

Civil  Engineering — The  past  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one  in 
this  department.  The  completion  of  the  new  Materials  Testing  Labo- 
ratory made  excellent  quarters  available  for  the  concrete,  highway, 
and  structural  laboratories.  The  department  is  now  housed  in  ample 
quarters. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of 
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better  distribution  of  subject  matter  in  accordance  with  the  shifting 
of  emphasis  in  professional  practice.  A  city  planning  option  has  been 
added  to  the  offerings  of  the  department  on  a  bi-lateral  basis  with  the 
work  in  landscape  architecture. 

Twenty-nine  graduate  students  have  been  registered  in  civil  engi- 
neering this  year.  Ten  of  them  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  in  June.  This  pronounced  increase  in  the  registration  of 
graduate  students  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
department.  Each  year  the  number  of  applications  for  research 
graduate  assistantships  number  many  times  the  number  of  positions 
available,  not  only  in  this  department  but  in  others  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  as  well. 

Electrical  Engineering— The  quarters  of  this  department  have 
been  materially  increased  by  connecting  the  old  Laboratory  of  Ap- 
plied Mechanics  to  the  Electrical  Laboratory,  with  a  unit  containing 
offices  and  an  instrument  room.  This  gives  much  needed  office,  labo- 
ratory, and  research  space  for  carrying  on  the  department's  enlarged 
program  of  instructional  and  research  work.  The  old  Boiler  House 
has  also  been  turned  over  to  the  department  for  a  high  voltage  labo- 
ratory. The  increased  facilities  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
this  department,  since  it  will  now  be  possible  to  do  things  which  were 
entirely  impossible  under  the  former  crowded  conditions. 

The  graduate  work  of  the  department  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Professors  J.  T.  Tykociner,  H.  A.  Brown,  and  H.  J. 
Reich  to  the  graduate  faculty.  Doctor  Reich  was  brought  into  the 
department  this  year.  Formerly  the  percentage  of  graduates  in 
electrical  engineering  who  pursued  graduate  work  has  been  exceeding- 
ly small.   There  are  signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  condition. 

The  biennial  Electrical  Show  was  staged  by  the  students  of  the 
department  this  year  with  commendable  enthusiasm  and  under  care- 
ful management.  The  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Student  Loan  Fund  which  now  totals  a  considerable  amount, 
derived  from  previous  Electrical  Shows. 

The  curriculum  of  the  department  has  undergone  a  few  adjust- 
ments, principal  among  which  is  the  concentration  of  all  the  shop 
work  in  the  sophomore  year. 

General  Engineering  Drawing — This  department  has  maintained 
its  reputation  as  a  splendidly  organized  and  equipped  service  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  A  9  per  cent  increase  in  enrollment  was  recorded 
in  its  courses.    Two  of  its  staff  members  were  loaned  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  for  part-time  teaching  in 
the  second  semester  to  balance  instructional  loads  in  the  College. 
This  arrangement  has  proved  successful  over  several  years. 

The  scheme  of  sectioning  students  on  the  basis  of  ability  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  drawing  department.  The  plan  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  several  years  and  has  proved  effective,  though  simple  in 
operation  and  at  no  increased  cost  to  the  University  because  of  tests 
or  extra  sections. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Xo  significant  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  instruction  or  in  the  curriculum  of  this  department. 
Temporary  adjustments  were  made  on  account  of  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  A.  Goodenough. 

The  quarters  of  the  department  were  materially  increased  by  the 
removal  of  the  highway  and  cement  laboratories  from  its  building. 
Considerable  new  equipment  was  purchased,  including  a  two-cylinder 
Diesel  engine.  Several  important  gifts  were  received,  notable  among 
which  was  a  sectioned  Cadillac  chassis. 

The  downward  trend  of  enrollments  during  the  past  several  years 
in  mechanical  engineering  definitely  ended  this  year  and  the  outlook 
now  is  for  a  continuing  upward  slope  in  the  curve. 

Mining  Engineering — A  small  increase  in  enrollment  was  noted 
this  year.  Inquiries  received  indicate  a  slight  swing  toward  greater 
interest  in  mining  engineering  training.  The  slump  in  enrollments  in 
mining  schools  is  general  the  country  over. 

An  article  entitled  "A  Mining  School  in  the  Corn  Belt,"  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Callen,  published  in  the  Mining  Congress  Journal,  attract- 
ed considerable  public  attention  and  was  sent  to  every  high  school  of 
any  size  in  the  State. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  depart- 
ment on  account  of  the  dropping  of  certain  courses  by  the  Department 
of  Chemistry. 

Physics — Professor  Francis  W.  Loomis  assumed  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  on  September  1,  succeeding  Professor  A.  P. 
Carman,  who  became  Professor  Emeritus  under  the  rules. 

Significant  changes  looking  toward  the  development  of  a  strong 
research  program  have  been  in  progress.  The  staff  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Dr.  James  H.  Bartlett,  Jr.  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor, and  Dr.  Gerald  M.  Almy  as  instructor.  Further  additions  are 
contemplated.  These  men  will  develop  the  research  work  in  wave 
mechanics  and  spectroscopy. 
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The  equipment  of  the  department  was  added  to  materially  by  the 
purchase  of  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars  worth  of  modern  ap- 
paratus, mostly  in  the  spectroscopic  classification. 

The  courses  and  curricula  in  physics  have  been  materially  strength- 
ened by  the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  large  elementary  courses  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  time  schedule  of  the  other  two,  to  take  effect 
September  1,  1930.  Several  new  courses,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, have  been  added  to  the  offerings  of  the  department.  Some 
old  courses  have  been  dropped. 

The  Colloquium  of  the  department  has  been  used  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  staff  in  the  more  vital  phases  of  modern  physics.  Only 
members  of  the  physics  staff,  graduate  students,  and  visitors  from 
staffs  of  other  departments  have  attended  the  meetings.  Distin- 
guished physicists  from  other  institutions  and  from  abroad  have 
appeared  on  the  programs.  The  result  has  been  that  the  staff  has 
been  kept  informed  and  interested  in  the  progressive  aspects  of  physics. 

Railway  Engineering — The  enrollment  in  this  department  con- 
tinues small.  The  courses  are  well  organized  and  administered.  No 
important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curricula. 

Both  the  dynamometer  and  electric  test  cars  have  been  in  oper- 
ation on  steam  and  electric  railroads  the  usual  amount  of  time.  The 
locomotive  laboratory  has  been  in  operation  since  March  22  on  tests 
of  an  Illinois  Central  Railroad  locomotive  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  Nicholson  thermic  syphon. 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics — The  department  moved  into 
its  new  building  during  the  summer  of  1929.  The  department  is  now 
splendidly  equipped  and  its  facilities  are  ideally  adapted  for  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  mechanics,  materials  testing,  hydraulics,  struc- 
tural engineering,  and  fatigue  of  metals. 

Registrations  in  the  courses  of  the  department  have  been  practi- 
cally identical  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  Graduate  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  increased  emphasis,  though  several  courses  have 
been  omitted  because  of  the  absence  of  Professor  H.  M.  Westergaard. 
The  research  program  has  been  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  new  laboratory  and  its  equipment. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

The  year  marks  the  completion  of  the  changes  undertaken  several 
years  ago  in  revising  the  schedules  and  reducing  the  amount  of  work 
required  in  shop  instruction.    It  has  long  been  felt  that  shop  instruc- 
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tion,  along  with  surveying  and  drawing,  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  all  curricula  of  the  College.  These  subjects  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  student's  time  in  engineering  curricula  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Six  hours  of  shop  work  is  now  the  maximum 
of  any  of  our  curricula  except  mechanical  engineering.  In  electrical 
engineering  the  work  is  all  done  in  the  sophomore  year  instead  of 
being  divided  between  the  junior  and  sophomore  years  as  formerly. 
The  revised  schedules  unquestionably  constitute  a  step  forward  in 
an  educational  sense. 

The  year  also  marks  the  coming  into  full  operation  of  the  revised 
curricula  in  ceramics  and  ceramic  engineering.  On  account  of  the 
exceptional  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  and 
the  splendid  opportunities  for  tying  in  the  specialized  courses  of  the 
department  with  coordinating  scientific  courses  in  the  allied  Depart- 
ments of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
it  can  be  confidently  stated  that  the  two  curricula  offered  are  unex- 
celled anywhere  in  the  country  as  educational  and  scientific  founda- 
tions for  professional  practice  in  this  important  field.  The  high  order 
of  the  research  work  in  the  department  produces  a  very  stimulating 
point  of  view  in  the  graduates  of  either  the  ceramics  or  the  ceramic 
engineering  curriculum.  In  no  other  department  of  the  College  do 
the  undergraduate  students  come  in  as  close  contact  with  the  research 
work. 

The  dropping  of  the  foreign  language  requirements  in  all  but  four 
of  the  fourteen  curricula  of  the  College,  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1930,  is  a  step  which  the  University  of  Illinois  has  long  deferred  in 
spite  of  the  almost  universal  abolishment  of  the  requirement  in  other 
engineering  colleges  in  the  United  States.    Language  still  remains  as 
an  elective  in  all  curricula  where  it  is  not  specifically  required  but 
presumedly  the  registrations  will  be  small.    This  action  was  taken  oi 
the  general  educational  basis  that  instruction  in  languages  properb 
begins  in  the  pre-college  age  and  that  the  eight  hours  now  required  arc 
not  enough  for  any  practical  purpose.     The  desirability  of  students 
securing  the  elementary  work  in  the  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  will  be  emphasized  in  our  statement  of  admission  require- 
ments in  the  Annual  Register. 

The  laboratory  part  of  each  course  in  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics  has  been  segregated  under  a  course  number  of  its  own,  the 
elementary  course  in  statics  has  been  reduced  one  hour  in  content  and 
credit,  while  that  in  dynamics  has  been  increased  one  hour,  and  two 
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of  the  so-called  combination  courses  have  been  abandoned.  Although 
some  of  the  changes  mentioned  are  purely  administrative,  the  revised 
program  as  a  whole  has  distinct  educational  advantages  over  the  for- 
mer program.    It  goes  into  effect  September  1,  1930. 

The  civil  engineering  curriculum  has  been  given  greater  flexibility 
by  the  repetition  each  semester  of  the  basic  elementary  work  in  stress 
analysis  and  design.  The  credit  hours  in  some  courses  have  beer 
reduced,  while  in  others  they  have  been  increased,  in  the  interest  of 
shifting  professional  emphasis  in  subject  material.  An  option  in  city 
planning  has  been  added  to  the  already  significant  list  in  the  depart- 
ment. Two  new  undergraduate  courses  have  been  added  to  the  soph- 
omore group  and  two  courses  have  been  added  to  the  offerings  in  the 
graduate  field. 

Important  changes  in  the  curricula  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture have  been  approved  to  take  effect  September  1,  1930.  Briefly, 
they  constitute  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  the  elementary  or  preparatory 
training  of  the  student  from  the  broad  and  general  foundations  of  the 
past  thirty-five  years  to  a  more  esthetic  and  professional  basis,  with 
provisions  made  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  by  means  of  options, 
to  give  greater  play  and  effect  to  the  design  interests.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  degree  of  architectural  engineer  will  be  dropped  even- 
tually and  that  a  fifth  year  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum.  The 
arrangement  of  three  options  under  a  single  curriculum  will  permit 
the  student  to  elect  general  architecture,  design,  or  construction  as  his 
major  interest.    The  first  year  will  be  alike  in  all  three  options. 

A  committee  of  the  College  has  been  studying  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  extending  our  work  in  aeronautical  engineering.  Inter- 
est in  our  possibilities  in  this  field  were  stimulated  greatly  by  the 
visits  of  Dean  B.  M.  Woods  and  Professor  L.  Prandtl  to  the  campus 
last  winter  as  University  lecturers.  Experience  with  aeronautical 
courses  has  been  so  meager  and  varied  in  the  country,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  placing  the  graduates  so  painful  this  year,  that  the  committee 
feels  less  enthusiastic  about  the  matter  than  formerly  and  is  giving 
the  problem  a  more  thorough  examination  than  has  been  possible 
hitherto.  It  appears  that  we  may  increase  our  offerings  in  elective 
courses  with  profit  to  our  students,  but  the  establishment  of  an  aero- 
nautical curriculum  is  beset  with  grave  doubts  and  comparatively 
high  costs. 

The  Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Physics,  and  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics  hold  regular  monthly  or  weekly  meetings  of 
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their  staffs  of  a  highly  educational  character.  In  Physics  these  meet- 
ings are  held  weekly  under  the  formal  title  of  a  Colloquium.  Topics  of 
special  interest  in  the  various  fields  covered  by  these  departments  are 
discussed  in  a  formal  and  prepared  program.  Other  departments  of 
the  College  hold  meetings  of  their  staffs  as  the  need  develops,  and  in 
some  cases  regularly,  but  none  has  the  educational  significance  of  the 
three  mentioned. 

Several  conferences  of  an  educational  character  were  held  during 
the  year.  Some  were  informal,  such  as  those  on  aeronautics  and 
phjsics,  with  individual  authorities  brought  in  from  the  outside.  The 
conference  on  Problems  in  Teaching  Engineering  Materials  was  note- 
worthy in  that  it  attracted  teachers  from  many  institutions  and  was 
participated  in  by  a  goodly  number. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  educational  progress 
during  the  year  was  the  high  professional  character  of  the  numerous 
lecturers  brought  to  the  campus  by  the  student  organizations  in  the 
College.  The  student  branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers was  the  most  successful  organization  in  this  respect.  This  so- 
ciety invited  eleven  nationally  prominent  civil  engineers  to  appear  on 
its  programs.  All  did  so  with  one  to  three  lectures  and  at  their  own 
expense.  This  is  a  remarkable  testimonial  of  the  high  estimate  engi- 
neers of  prominence  place  upon  the  work  being  done  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Other  student  organizations  were  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  their  educational  programs  of  this  sort  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 
A  good  deal  of  the  success  in  civil  engineering  is  due  to  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Professor  J.  J.  Doland,  who  acted  as  the  students'  ad- 
viser in  conducting  their  affairs. 

Nine  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  were  elevated  to  th< 
privilege  of  giving  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year. 
This  brings  the  total  to  forty-three  or  60  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in  the 
College  holding  professorial  rank. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi- 
neering Education  has  conducted  one  or  two  sessions  each  summer  for 
engineering  teachers.  These  have  proved  very  successful.  Our  staff 
has  been  well  represented  each  year  on  the  corps  of  teachers.  Several 
of  our  people  have  attended  as  students.  This  year  nine  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  General  Engineering  Drawing  were  regis- 
tered for  the  ten-day  sessions  in  Pittsburgh,  two  of  them  on  the  ses- 
sion staff.  Our  group  constituted  11  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
in  the  session  this  year. 
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SHORT  COURSES  AND  ASSEMBLIES 

Five  short  courses  were  given  by  the  several  departments  this  year, 
as  follows:  The  Eleventh  Biennial  Short  Course  in  Ceramic  Engineer- 
ing, January  20  to  31,  1930,  with  a  registration  of  57;  the  Eighth 
Short  Course  for  Electric  Metermen,  June  10  to  15,  1929,  with  a 
registration  of  72,  and  6  company  representatives;  the  Fifth  Short 
Course  in  Fire  Prevention,  Control  and  Extinguishment,  June  16  to 
21,  1929,  with  a  registration  of  268;  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Short 
Course  in  Highway  Engineering,  February  19  to  21,  1930,  with  a 
registration  of  520;  the  Fourth  Industrial  Gas  Engineering  Short 
Course,  June  17  to  29,  1929,  with  a  registration  of  56. 

These  short  courses  have  proved  very  popular  and  effective  in 
bringing  intensive  training  and  instruction  to  specialized  groups  in 
industry  and  public  work. 

LIBRARIES 

The  Engineering  Library  serves  as  a  tool  and  a  workroom  for  the 
entire  College  of  Engineering.  It  must,  therefore,  be  so  located  and 
spacious  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  intended.  With  the  expansion 
of  our  graduate  work  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  study  space  with 
library  facilities  for  more  of  these  students.  The  library  is  now  used 
to  its  full  capacity  every  day  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

There  were  approximately  eighty  investigations  in  progress  at  the  end 
of  the  report  year,  thirty-four  of  which  are  carried  on  with  the  aid  of 
cooperative  funds.  Sixteen  bulletins  have  been  prepared  for  publica- 
tion and  have  either  been  distributed  or  are  in  press.  Four  cooper- 
ative investigations  have  been  finished  and  the  projects  marked  closed 
in  our  records. 

The  new  cooperative  investigations  which  have  been  undertaken 
since  June,  1929,  are: 

Reinforced  concrete  columns,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Concrete  Institute. 

Performance  of  a  steam  locomotive  equipped  witli  a  Nicholson 
Thermic  Syphon,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Locomotive  Firebox  Company  of  Chicago. 

Solubility  studies  in  boiler  water  systems,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Utilities  Research  Commission. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Director,  H.  W.  Mumford) 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Extension  Service  falls  naturally  under 
several  headings. 

THE  STUDENT  ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

The  voluntary  advisory  system  for  students  used  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  proved  successful  in  a  large  measure,  as  evidenced  by 
the  increased  interest  in  students  by  the  faculty  and  by  a  marked 
decrease  in  reluctance  of  students  to  confer  with  their  advisers  when 
the  suggestion  is  made  to  them.  Seventy-three  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty act  as  student  advisers  and  shortly  after  registration  all  new 
students,  whether  freshmen  or  transfers,  are  assigned  to  an  adviser. 
During  the  first  and  second  semesters  students  were  assigned  to  ad- 
visers. During  the  second  semester,  however,  all  second  semester 
sophomores  were  offered  the  opportunity  of  selecting  an  adviser,  and 
as  a  result  47  per  cent  of  the  students  retained  the  same  adviser,  the 
other  53  per  cent  requesting  a  change. 

Realizing  that  a  frank  statement  from  the  student  is  one  way  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  many  problems  confronting  him 
and  hoping  the  statements  would  assist  me  to  guide  the  work  of  the 
college  more  effectively,  each  freshman  and  senior  in  agriculture  was 
requested  to  answer  questionnaires.  The  replies  are  extremely  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  frank  and  to  the  point.  It  will  be  possible  to 
watch  student  development  and  changes  in  attitude  by  comparing  the 
answers  to  the  senior  questionnaires  with  the  answer  by  the  same 
individual  to  the  freshman  questionnaire.  Many  constructive  sug- 
gestions are  offered  and  I  am  confident  much  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  closer  contact  between  faculty  and  students. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  STUDENT  HONORS 

The  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  doing  a  grade  of  work 
worthy  of  commendation.  This  is  shown  by  the  Honors  Day  awards 
and  the  fact  that  fourteen  were  graduated  with  honors  and  one  with 
high  honors  out  of  a  total  of  102  graduating  in  June.  The  Alpha  Zeta 
cup,  awarded  each  year  to  the  freshman  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
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who  makes  the  highest  average  grade  in  his  college  work  for  both 
semesters,  was  won  by  Harvey  Wendell  Kring.  The  University 
Landscape  Architects  Society  Spring  Scholarship,  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  in  landscape  architecture,  was  won  by  Lynn  Merriam 
Froebel  Harriss.  The  Alpha  Rho  Chi  prizes  of  books  were  won  by 
Silas  Haskins  Huntington  and  Kenneth  Lawrence  Schellie,  respec- 
tively. The  Foundation  for  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, which  offers  two  summer  scholarships  to  seniors,  providing  for 
three  months  of  residence  and  instruction  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  and 
making  the  recipients  eligible  to  compete  for  fellowships  which  pro- 
vide stipends  of  $1,250  for  a  year's  travel  and  study  in  Europe, 
selected  Charles  Alvin  DeTurk  and  Donald  Burleigh  Partridge  to 
receive  these  scholarships.  They  will  compete  with  six  students  from 
other  institutions  for  the  fellowships.  One  of  the  fellowships  was  won 
last  summer  by  Carl  E.  Berg.  The  National  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Gold 
Medal  Essay  Contest  was  won  by  Russell  Emery  Lamoreux. 

THE   FACULTY 

Departments  of  the  College  report  an  increased  interest  in  further 
training  by  staff  members.  No  less  than  sixty-six  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  staff  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  during 
one  or  both  semesters  of  the  year.  Slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
those  so  enrolled  had  already  received  the  master's  degree  and  were 
working  toward  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  demand  for 
both  the  more  experienced  members  of  our  staff  and  the  younger,  less 
experienced  members  has  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  members  of  the  College  and  Station  staff  within  the  last  year 
to  accept  positions  with  higher  salaries  or  rank  with  other  educational 
or  commercial  institutions  or  concerns.  A  higher  salary  scale  is 
necessary  if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  present  rank  as  an  institution. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

New  equipment  has  been  acquired  during  the  year  that  has  permitted 
a  decided  improvement  in  teaching  work.  This  equipment  consists, 
in  part,  of  boxes  for  grain  samples,  lantern  slides  for  several  courses, 
a  new  Allegheny  steel  vacuum  pan  in  dairy  manufacturing,  much 
new  farm  machinery  equipment  and  tools  received  on  a  loan  basis  for 
instructional  purposes,  three  new  glass  houses  in  horticulture,  which 
makes  available  an  additional  9,520  feet  of  glass,  and  modeling 
equipment  in  landscape  architecture. 
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DEPARTMENT   CONFERENCES 

The  interest  taken  by  both  the  younger  and  older  members  of  the 
instructional  staff  in  the  problems  confronting  them  as  instructors 
and  in  their  solution  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  is  indicated  by  the 
conferences  held  with  students  as  reported  by  all  departments  and 
departmental  conferences  of  staff  members.  An  example  of  depart- 
mental conferences  at  which  problems  connected  with  instruction 
were  considered  was  the  program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agronomy,  which  included  nine  meetings  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  with  members  of  the  department  leading  the  discussions. 
The  Department  of  Agronomy  reports  this  as  the  best  series  of 
discussions  they  have  ever  had  on  teaching.  The  department  mem- 
bers have  entered  into  the  series  in  a  freer,  franker,  and  more  helpful 
way  than  at  any  previous  conferences.  They  are  planning  to  bring 
together  the  results  of  these  discussions. 

ENROLLMENT 

In  addition  to  the  encouraging  student-faculty  relations,  the  under- 
graduate enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  notable 
gain.  In  the  general  course  there  is  an  increase  of  thirty-eight  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  enrollment  in  home  economics  is  one  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total,  717,  is  forty-nine  more  than 
two  3*  ears  ago  and  is  within  ten  of  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  past 
seven  years,  that  of  1923-24.  The  graduate  students  numbered 
seventy-eight. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  rather  high  correla- 
tion between  the  prosperity  of  farmers  and  enrollment  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  any  inducement  any  relief  from  a 
series  of  years  of  agricultural  depression  may  have,  the  recent  in- 
creased demand  for  graduates  from  the  regular  four-year  course  in 
agriculture  should  not  only  be  encouraging  to  students  now  enrolled 
but  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  encourage  others  to  come 
to  college. 

EXHIBITS 

Exhibits  have  been  prepared  for  the  College  of  Agriculture,  relating 
especially  to  alfalfa  production  and  utilization,  which  were  shown  at 
the  Central  States  Fair,  Aurora,  August  12  to  24;  Greater  Peoria 
Exposition,  Peoria,  September  7  to  14;  Danville  Fair,  Danville,  Sep- 
tember 7  to  14;  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  No- 
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vember  30  to  December  7,  1929;  Corn  Show— Farm  and  Home  Week, 
January  13  to  17,  1930;  Alfalfa  Exhibit  in  connection  with  Big  Four 
Special  Train,  January  18  to  19,  1930,  and  Exhibit  on  Special  Train  of 
Illinois  Dairy  Association  at  Mound  City,  Carmi,  Hillsboro,  and 
Shelbyville,  January  21  to  24,  1930. 

Other  meetings  and  short  courses  held  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  year,  together  with  their  registered  attendance,  were: 
Home  Advisers  Conference,  22;  Junior  4-H  Club  Tour,  1,887;  Farm 
Advisers  Conference,  131;  High  School  Livestock  Judging  Contest, 
1,330;  Smith-Hughes  Agricultural  Teachers  Conference,  210;  Agri- 
cultural Open  House  (County  Delegations),  1,127;  Cattle  Feeders' 
Day,  800;  State  Livestock  Judging  Contest,  184;  Bankers  and  Land 
Appraisers  Short  Course,  124;  Conference  on  Developing  New  Uses 
for  Farm  Products  and  By-Products  Through  Research,  113;  Farm 
and  Home  Week  and  Homemakers  Conference,  1,114;  Agricultural 
Extension  School,  88;  Corn  Germination  School,  19;  Dairy  Manu- 
factures Short  Course,  42;  Tractor  and  Gas  Engine  Short  Courses,  43; 
Florists'  Week,  132;  Sheep  Day,  75;  Veterinary  Conference,  177; 
Garden  Club  Wreek,  130;  Second  Annual  Dairy  Manufactures  Con- 
ference, 15;  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Testers  Conference,  70;  or  a 
total  of  7,745. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  discussions  pertaining  to  the  Experiment  Station  and  Extension 
Service  are  in  the  nature  of  abstracts  of  the  more  comprehensive 
Director's  Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
published  promptly  after  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  Extension  submitted  to  you  some  weeks  ago. 

We  have  a  well-trained  research  staff.  Some  of  the  staff  members 
have  isolated  new  diseases,  improved  varieties,  discovered  new  proc- 
esses, or  introduced  economies  in  production  or  distribution  that 
have  promise  of  being  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

Four  soil  survey  reports,  seven  bulletins  and  numerous  circulars 
have  been  published  by  the  Station  during  the  year.  Individual  staff 
members  have  continued  to  contribute  to  scientific  and  general  pub- 
lications in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  related  sciences. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Project,  which  obviously  has  its 
extension  aspects,  involves  research  work  to  prepare  material  for  the 
conferences.    The  Station  staff  is  receiving  considerable  benefit  from 
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its  contacts  with  farmers  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  through  the 
research  work  involved  to  prepare  for  the  conferences.  A  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  this  project  follows  in  the  section  devoted  to 
extension  work. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Two  mimeographed  circulars  were  issued  during  the  year  present- 
ing summaries  of  the  study  of  the  financial  operation  of  country 
elevators.  A  comparison  of  one  hundred  sixty-nine  companies  for 
1928-29  with  one  hundred  seventy-one  companies  for  1927-28  indi- 
cates increased  earnings  of  $15.89  over  $11.16  per  $100  capital  stock 
outstanding  and  $11.59  over  $9.50  per  $100  net  worth  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  Although  the  earnings,  so  stated,  were  very  satisfactory, 
there  was  a  wide  range  in  earnings.  This  study  is  made  possible 
through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  various  farmer-owned 
elevator  organizations  auditing  services  and  is  conducted  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Department  of  Agronomy. 

Within  the  last  two  months  a  study  of  the  various  methods  of 
handling  milk-surplus  control  problems  was  begun.  This  study  is 
timely  and  should  be  of  considerable  value  in  making  available  infor- 
mation on  the  basis  of  which  production  may  be  more  orderly  and 
more  intelligent  marketing  possible.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  it 
should  prove  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  milk  producer,  the  distributor 
and  the  consumer.  This  study  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Rural  Sociology 

A  specialist  in  rural  sociology  has  been  added  to  the  staff,  devoting 
one-half  of  his  time  to  research  and  the  other  half  to  extension  work. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  determine  facts  upon  which  most  effec- 
tive rural  organizations  may  be  built  and  the  greatest  cooperation 
obtained  between  local  leaders  and  groups. 

Agronomy 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the  Station  in  connection  with 
legumes,  especially  sweet  clover  and  soybeans,  places  us  in  a  position 
to  render  a  valuable  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  whose  interest 
has  so  recently  turned  to  these  two  crops.  Probably  no  other  crops 
have  received  so  much  attention  and  expansion  in  acreage  as  have 
these  two  crops.    We  have  had  some  concern  lest  the  production  of 
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soybeans  in  Illinois  expand  more  rapidly  than  a  satisfactory  outlet 
could  be  developed. 

It  has  been  found  that  sweet  clover  has  beneficial  influences  upon 
succeeding  crops  when  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  in  the  early  spring  or 
even  late  in  spring.  After  the  removal  of  a  fall  hay  crop,  a  decided 
benefit  upon  succeeding  crops  is  also  secured.  Previous  conclusions 
that  the  beneficial  influences  of  sweet  clover  is  due  in  part  to  its  effect 
upon  the  activity  of  soil  micro-organisms  have  been  confirmed. 

Studies  made  the  past  year  show  that  soybean  varieties  differ  in 
important  yield  factors  such  as  per  cent  abortive  seed,  some  having 
lower  percentage  than  others.  Plant  breeding  experiments  are  being 
conducted  with  soybeans  and  other  crops  to  improve  varieties.  The 
Illini  variety  of  soybeans,  a  result  of  work  at  this  Station,  continues 
to  demonstrate  its  high  value  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  grain  inspections  at  all  Illinois  inspection 
points  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  finding  what  changes,  if  any, 
had  been  taking  place  in  the  quality  of  our  grain.  It  would  appear 
that  the  corn  crop  is  growing  poorer  in  quality.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to 
assign  specific  reasons  for  this  lowering  of  the  grade  of  our  corn.  Part 
of  it  at  least  may  be  due  to  a  weather  cycle.  This  study  will  continue 
with  corn  and  be  expanded  to  include  wheat  and  oats. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  yields  profitably  without  livestock 
has  been  a  problem  in  the  grain  belt  of  Illinois  for  many  years. 
Doctor  Hopkins  devoted  his  energies  to  solving  that  problem.  Ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  Illinois  Station  on  experiment  fields  lo- 
cated in  all  sections  of  the  State  indicate  that  both  systems,  livestock 
and  manure  and  grain  and  crop  residues,  give  better  results  on  some 
soils  than  others.  In  general,  the  livestock  system  gives  better  results 
on  the  less  productive  soils,  while  the  grain  system  gives  better  results 
on  the  more  productive  soils.  Sandy  soils  are  highly  responsive  to 
manure.  A  ton  of  manure  appeared  to  be  from  two  to  three  times  as 
effective  on  sandy  soil  as  on  the  gray  soils  with  impervious  non- 
calcareous  subsoils. 

Animal  Husbandry 

The  utilization  of  soybeans  as  feed  for  livestock  as  well  as  for 
industrial  purposes  has  received  increased  attention  by  farmers  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  production  of  soybeans.  Processors  are  also 
interested  in  finding  an  outlet  for  by-products  of  soybean  oil  manu- 
facture. 
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Experiments  conducted  with  hens  indicate  that  the  gross  energy  of 
soybean  oil  meal  is  very  poorly  utilized  by  chickens. 

Whole  soybeans  were  used  as  a  supplement  in  brood  sow  rations  in 
comparison  with  a  mixture  of  tankage  and  linseed  oil  meal  in  the  ratio 
of  two  to  one,  so  that  each  ration  had  an  equal  amount  of  protein. 
These  rations  were  fed  during  gestation  and  lactation.  No  significant 
differences  were  observable  when  three  pounds  of  soybeans  were  com- 
pared to  two  pounds  of  the  tankage-linseed  meal  mixture  in  the  far- 
rowing records,  the  birth  and  weaning  weights  of  the  pigs,  the  vigor  of 
the  pigs  at  birth,  or  the  gains  made  by  the  sows.  There  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  swine  grower,  in  most  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt  at  any 
rate,  the  opportunity  of  growing  all  the  protein  needed  by  his  brood 
sows  during  gestation  and  the  time  they  are  suckling  their  litters. 

When  fed  to  fattening  hogs,  soybeans  decreased  the  dressing  per- 
centage, reduced  the  rate  of  gains,  produced  soft  and  oily  carcasses, 
and  increased  the  shrinkage  in  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  tankage  as  a  supplement  to  balance  corn  or 
barley.  Previous  experiments  show  that  soybean  oil  meal  gives  much 
better  results  than  soybeans,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  rate  and 
economy  of  gains  and  the  quality  of  the  carcass.  Wlien  20  per  cent  of 
the  ration  consisted  of  soybeans  the  effect  was  much  worse  than  if 
only  15  per  cent  was  soybeans.    Even  15  per  cent  had  a  marked  effect. 

The  experiments  with  rabies  are  being  continued.  Attempts  to 
immunize  dogs  indicate  that  one,  two  or  three  injections  of  vaccine 
protected  some  dogs  and  failed  to  protect  others.  The  irregularities 
suggested  that  some  dogs  may  be  very  hard  to  immunize  against  this 
disease.  Comparisons  of  the  protective  value  of  vaccines  made  with 
phenol,  formalin,  and  chloroform  showed  no  consistent  differences. 
Rabies  vaccine  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
product  of  consistent  protective  qualities,  but  one  that  may  be  used 
judiciously  for  the  merit  which  it  may  possess  in  certain  cases. 

Probably  the  most  significant  achievement  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  field  of  research  during  the  past  year  was 
the  isolation  by  Dr.  Robert  Graham  and  his  co-workers  of  a  pleo- 
morphic micro-organism  which  proved  pathogenic  and  capable  of 
producing  lesions  similar  to  if  not  identical  with  those  found  in  a 
highly  fatal  respiratory  disease  of  poultry.  Doctor  Graham  and  his 
associates  in  animal  pathology  and  hygiene  have  been  conducting 
investigations  concerning  this  particular  disease  for  several  years  and 
it  now  appears  that  their  findings  constitute  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases. 
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The  work  of  this  division  is  becoming  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  livestock  industry  of  the  State  not  only  through  the  results  of 
research  conducted  in  the  division  but  also  through  thousands  of  con- 
tacts made  in  routine  diagnostic  work  conducted  by  the  division  for 
farmers,  veterinarians  and  physicians.  The  work  of  the  division  has 
also  become  a  potent  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  For  example,  the  demand  for  help  in  learning  how  to 
make  certain  types  of  laboratory  diagnoses  led  the  division  to  offer 
one-day  schools  for  veterinarians  who  might  wish  to  come  to  the  insti- 
tution to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Four  such  schools 
have  been  held  with  a  total  of  ninety-four  graduate  veterinarians 
registered. 

Experiments  in  animal  feeding  and  breeding  continue.  This  year 
a  test  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  quality  of 
beef.  Moderate  exercise  seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  meat. 

Results  of  the  State- wide  study  of  cooperative  live  stock  shipping 
associations  were  published  in  Bulletin  No.  331,  Practices  and  Prob- 
lems of  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations.  Other  marketing  studies  are 
under  way.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
interest  at  this  time. 

Dairy  Husbandry 

A  new  non-acid  method  for  determining  the  percentage  of  butter- 
fat  in  ice  cream  and  ice  cream  mixes  has  been  developed  at  this 
Station.  No  satisfactory  rapid  method  of  testing  ice  cream  for  fat  has 
been  available  for  ice  cream  manufacturers.  It  is  believed  that  the 
method  developed  in  this  investigation  will  supply  this  need.  This 
method  gives  results  which  correspond  very  closely  with  those  ob- 
tained with  the  use  of  the  official  method  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

Experiments  to  date  indicate  that  pasteurization  does  not  affect 
the  food  value  of  milk. 

Consumers  of  milk  have  been  educated  to  favor  a  yellow  colored 
milk.  Experiments  conducted  by  this  Station  indicate  that  yellow 
pigment  of  the  skin  and  yellow  color  of  milk  are  hereditary  characters. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  linked  nor  highly  correlated.  Related 
individuals  appear  to  be  similar  in  the  color  of  their  milk.  The  fact 
that  the  yellow  color  is  associated  in  people's  thinking  with  the 
"richness"  of  the  milk  makes  it  important  for  the  dairyman  to  develop 
this  characteristic  in  his  herds. 
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Studies  are  being  made  of  cream  marketing  in  Illinois.  Concerted 
effort  among  cooperative  and  private  marketing  agencies  has  been 
very  effective  in  reduction  of  approximately  all  cream  marketing 
costs.  Various  measures  for  quality  improvement  of  cream  suggested 
by  the  Station  are  becoming  rather  general  throughout  the  State. 

Entomology 

The  investigations  in  entomology  are  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Natural  History  Survey. 

During  the  past  year  definite  progress  was  made  in  finding  vari- 
eties of  corn  which  show  resistance  to  or  tolerance  of  the  corn  borer. 
More  reliable  methods  of  rearing  parasites  have  been  worked  out. 
The  work,  if  carried  on  for  several  years  more,  will  furnish  very  valu- 
able information  to  Illinois  corn  growers  as  to  how  the  varieties  of 
corn  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  will  react  to  corn  borer 
infestation.  If  the  artificial  rearing  and  dissemination  of  parasites 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  it  offers  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  means  of  combating  several  important  insect  pests. 

Studies  have  been  initiated  or  continued  on  the  corn  root  aphids 
and  corn  root  worm.  Early  plowing  and  other  approved  cultural 
practices  assist  in  the  control  of  insects  of  corn.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  corn  seed  treatments  studied  do  not  control 
insects. 

The  Hessian  fly  that  causes  so  much  damage  to  the  wheat  of  this 
and  other  states  has  received  further  study.  A  survey  completed  in 
1929  provided  information  so  that  anyone  wishing  to  sow  wheat  may 
learn  the  relative  abundance  of  Hessian  fly  in  his  particular  part  of 
the  State  and  what  is  normally  the  best  time  at  which  to  plant  to 
avoid  injury.  Severe  losses  are  thus  avoided,  because  wheat  sown  on 
the  recommended  dates  is  not  heavily  infested  by  fly  and  usually 
escapes  infestation  entirely. 

Farm  Mechanics 

The  stationary  spray  plan  is  a  new  idea  to  Illinois  orchardists. 
The  installation  of  such  a  plant  was  completed  about  May  1  in  one  of 
the  University  orchards.  Two  sprays  have  been  applied  and  the 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  With  more  opportunity  for  study  and 
use,  the  data  secured  should  be  of  practical  value  to  every  orchardist 
interested  in  spraying  problems.  The  Department  of  Horticulture 
cooperated  in  this  investigation. 

Soil  erosion  is  a  serious  problem  on  thousands  of  farms.    From  the 
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results  of  the  soil  survey  there  is  an  estimated  total  area  of  23,654,000 
acres  subject  to  erosion.  Terraces  are  being  built  to  help  solve  this 
problem  and  are  in  use  in  approximately  fifty-eight  counties  in  the 
State.  The  cost  of  terracing  varies  from  $2  to  $4  an  acre.  Terraces 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  good  rotations  to  conserve  the 
surface  soil. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  farm  building  plans  prepared 
by  this  department.  The  list  now  contains  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  plans  covering  all  kinds  and  types  of  buildings  used  on 
Illinois  farms. 

During  the  past  year,  equipment  was  constructed  to  permit  blow- 
ing warm  air  horizontally  through  a  vertical  layer  of  grain  held  be- 
tween two  vertical  walls  of  wire  netting  or  screen.  This  experiment  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  an  economical  method  of  drying  grain  to  pre- 
vent spoilage  in  storage.  No  conclusions  can  as  yet  be  drawn 
regarding  the  practicability  of  such  equipment. 

Studies  have  been  continued  on  the  draft  of  farm  implements  in 
order  that  farmers  may  know  the  draft  of  the  various  implements 
they  have  to  pull  with  tractors. 

Most  of  the  large  oil  companies  are  bringing  out  new  oils.  A  few 
of  these  were  tested  during  1929  and  all  showed  improvement  over 
previous  tests. 

Careful  records  on  a  general  purpose  tractor  operated  on  a  nearby 
farm  since  1924  indicate  that  the  estimated  life  of  this  tractor  can  be 
increased  from  3,000  to  4,000  hours.  This  estimated  increase  in  the 
life  of  this  tractor  resulted  in  a  saving  of  10.4  cents  per  hour  of  oper- 
ation or  $268.84  for  the  2,585  hours  the  tractor  has  been  operated. 

Another  year's  records  will  be  completed  by  June  1,  1930,  on  the 
experimental  electrical  power  line  in  a  rural  district. 

Various  attachments  for  plows  to  give  adequate  coverage  to 
destroy  the  corn  borer  are  being  studied. 

Farm  Organization  and  Management 

Cost  of  production  studies  began  in  1912  in  a  small  way,  and  have 
been  continued  and  expanded  to  include  farms  in  different  farming 
type  areas  of  the  State.  A  bulletin  is  in  preparation  for  publication 
covering  the  agriculture  in  the  farming  type  area  lying  about  east  of 
St.  Louis.  It  shows  the  need  for  livestock  in  the  area  to  market  crops 
and  increase  farm  incomes.  On  114  farms  studied  in  this  area,  live- 
stock receipts  constituted  slightly  better  than  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
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income.  Income  from  the  dairy  made  up  60  per  cent  of  these  live- 
stock receipts.  Hogs  and  poultry  provided  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
income  from  livestock. 

The  costs  of  bringing  both  peach  and  apple  orchards  into  bearing 
have  been  determined.  This  information  is  especially  valuable  to 
fruit  growers  in  the  southern,  southeastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  recent  rapid  expansion  in  the  use  of  larger  labor-saving  farm 
machinery  has  materially  increased  the  production  per  man.  A  study 
is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  methods  and  costs  in  harvesting  corn. 
The  importance  of  such  a  study  can  be  estimated  only  when  it  is 
realized  that  Illinois  farmers  grow  about  9,000,000  acres  of  corn  each 
year  and  in  harvesting  the  crop  large  amounts  of  hand  labor  are  used. 

A  study  is  also  being  made  of  the  combine  for  harvesting  small 
grain.  It  appears  that  its  use  reduces  the  man  labor  requirement  for 
cutting  and  threshing  from  about  five  hours  an  acre  to  about  one  hour. 

The  costs  of  producing  soybeans  are  also  being  determined. 

Home  Economics 

The  vitamin  studies  have  been  continued.  Among  other  things 
the  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn: 

The  present  human  dietary  unless  intelligently  selected  is  very 
likely  to  be  low  in  vitamin  B.  This  is  especially  true  when  financial 
conditions  are  not  favorable  and  in  the  case  of  nursing  mothers.  It  is, 
therefore,  valuable  to  know  that  tikitiki  is  a  potent  source  of  vitamin 
B.  The  human  dosage  as  prescribed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
beriberi  is  three  teaspoonsful  daily. 

Studies  conducted  here  indicate  that  corn  is  a  comparatively  poor 
source  of  vitamins  B  and  G.  Although  yellow  corn  and  some  of  its 
products  contain  enough  of  vitamins  B  and  G  for  normal  growth  and 
reproduction  if  fed  in  sufficient  quantities  it  must  be  supplemented 
with  additional  vitamin  G  to  provide  for  successful  lactation. 

The  oat  grain  is  also  low  in  vitamins  B  and  G.  If  oat  products  are 
used  as  a  source  of  these  vitamins,  it  must  compose  at  least  25  per  cent 
of  the  diet;  if  oats  are  used  as  the  source  of  these  vitamins,  it  seems 
that  they  must  compose  50  per  cent  of  the  diet. 

Flour  from  Illinois  wheats  makes  excellent  bread.  This  discovery 
is  important  since  Illinois  produces  about  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
a  year.    It  seems  most  fitting  and  economical  that  some  of  the  wheat 
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should  be  used  as  flour  by  the  people  of  Illinois.  This  should  tend  to 
reduce  the  high  price  of  flour  and  especially  that  of  soft  wheat  flour 
to  the  consumer. 

Overweight  studies  with  women  students  suggest  the  possibility  of 
safe  reduction  in  weight  by  the  use  of  simple  well-balanced  diets 
readily  available  at  ordinary  eating  places,  and  indicates  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  extremes  in  food  selection  in  order  to  secure  a 
steady  and  reasonably  rapid  loss  in  weight. 

Horticulture 

The  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  the  marketing  of 
other  agricultural  commodities  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  by 
federal,  state  and  farmers'  agencies  at  the  present  time.  Horticul- 
tural products,  because  of  their  perishable  nature,  require  careful 
handling  that  they  may  reach  the  market  with  minimum  spoilage  and 
waste  and  with  a  transportation  charge  sufficiently  low  to  make 
production  profitable. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  has  made  a  study  of  refrigeration 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit.  The  results  obtained  in  1929  show 
that  rapid  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  car  load  is  necessary.  The 
rate  of  air  circulation  in  loaded  refrigerator  cars  is  influenced  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  shape  of  the  fruit  container  and  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  containers  within  the  car. 

Calhoun  county  is  a  large  producer  of  apples.  It  has  no  railroad 
facilities  but  free  access  to  water  transportation  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  1929  investigations  showed  that  truck  shipments  of  apples 
from  this  area  are  increasing  mostly  at  the  expense  of  boat  shipments. 
St.  Louis  was  the  receiving  market  for  most  of  the  truck  shipments. 
This  method  of  transportation  results  in  much  less  handling  than  does 
boat  transportation.  The  results  should  be  lower  handling  costs  and 
better  condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  at  destination. 

A  study  of  the  extent  of  marketing  peaches  by  truck  and  of  market 
outlets  conducted  in  the  peach  producing  area  of  southern  Illinois 
indicates  that  direct  sales  of  peaches  to  persons  within  driving  dis- 
tance offer  an  important  outlet  for  this  fruit  in  years  of  heavy  pro- 
duction. 

Cultural  practices  in  southern  Illinois  orchards  have  been  studied 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Attempts 
are  being  made  by  cross-breeding  and  selection  to  obtain  varieties  of 
peaches  resistant  to  the  more  destructive  diseases. 
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Several  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  obtain  methods  of 
control  of  diseases  of  the  various  tree  fruits,  small  fruits,  truck  crops 
and  flowers.  The  farmers  of  the  State  have  shown  a  great  amount  of 
interest  in  the  pruning  investigations. 

Production  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  is  an  important  agricultural 
enterprise  in  certain  areas  of  the  State.  Fertilizing  experiments  have 
been  conducted  during  the  year  with  sweet  corn,  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  required  and  the  comparative  benefits  of  hill  and 
broadcast,  applications.  In  connection  with  sweet  corn  breeding 
work,  as  a  result  of  the  1929  tests  of  first  generation  hybrids,  it  is 
believed  that  sufficiently  promising  strains  have  been  secured  to 
warrant  an  attempt  to  produce  a  few  of  the  best  ones  on  a  large  scale. 

By  crossbreeding  followed  by  inbreeding  and  selection,  two  out- 
standing new  varieties  of  tomatoes  have  resulted.  The  strains  devel- 
oped show  promise  of  being  successful  under  a  wide  variety  of  condi- 
tions but  more  especially  where  Fusarium  wilt  is  the  limiting  factor. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  work  of  the  extension  specialists  is  becoming  more  standardized 
each  year.  Fewer  projects  are  being  stressed  and  more  care  is  exer- 
cised in  developing  lines  of  work  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  Exper- 
iment Station.  A  greater  use  of  local  leaders  is  emphasized  as  a  means 
of  extending  demonstrational  work.  This  has  seemed  to  increase  the 
interest  in  the  different  projects  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  work. 

All  the  Illinois  counties  have  farm  bureaus  except  five  and  these 
are  reached  by  the  organization  in  adjacent  counties.  Our  relation- 
ship with  the  farm  bureau  remains  unchanged.  More  and  more  this 
organization  is  realizing  the  importance  of  the  development  of  their 
members  through  definite  participation  in  extension  projects.  The 
use  of  the  continuous  membership  plan  is  proving  satisfactory  in 
several  counties. 

Projects  are  available  along  all  the  major  lines  of  farming,  home- 
making,  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  The  county  organization 
may  choose  the  lines  of  extension  activity  they  wish  to  pursue  and  the 
extension  specialists  from  the  University  work  with  the  farm  and 
home  advisers,  giving  counsel,  direction  and  supervision  of  the  work. 

Training  School  for  New  Farm  Advisers 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  the  extension  work  there  are 
greater  demands  upon  the  farm  advisers.    Training  schools  are  held  at 
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the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  new  farm  advisers.  Three  of  these 
schools  were  held  during  the  year.  The  schools  usually  cover  a  period 
of  two  days  at  which  the  Smith-Lever  Law,  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing between  the  Extension  Service  and  the  county  farm  bureaus 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  relationship  to  commer- 
cial activities,  methods  of  carrying  on  extension  work,  office  organi- 
zation and  management,  office  personnel,  records  and  reports,  and  the 
use  of  penalty  envelopes  and  cards  are  discussed.  Subject-matter 
specialists  also  meet  with  the  new  advisers  and  outline  and  discuss 
their  projects. 

Community  Organizations 

Service  to  community  organizations  has  been  continued  in  the 
matter  of  developing  their  programs  through  conferences  for  their 
local  leaders.  The  organization  of  farm  bureau  units  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  definite  projects  is  paving  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  a  greater  number  of  community  organizations.  A  specialist  has 
been  employed  in  rural  sociology  extension  work  and  this  line  of  work 
is  receiving  more  attention. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Conferences 

The  agricultural  adjustment  conferences  which  were  held  for  the 
first  time  in  October,  1928,  were  repeated  again  in  October,  1929, 
using  the  same  general  plan.  Conferences  of  selected  delegates  of  men 
and  women  were  held  in  the  eight  farming  type  areas  of  the  State. 
The  general  objectives  as  stated  in  last  year's  report  were  emphasized 
this  year  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  what  combination  of  crops  and  animal  enterprises 
yield  the  greatest  returns  from  land,  labor,  and  capital,  under  the 
existing  geographical  and  probable  near  future  economic  conditions. 

2.  Ascertain  the  causes  for  existing  farm  practices. 

3.  Determine  the  handicaps  which  the  farming  of  an  area  suffers 
because  of  competition  for  labor  with  non-agricultural  industries, 
unfavorable  transportation  facilities,  and  burden  of  taxation,  and 
how  these  may  be  overcome. 

4.  Determine  what  special  changes  in  production  methods  would 
profitably  increase  the  returns  of  an  area. 

5.  Determine  the  most  effective  procedure  for  bringing  about  the 
best  utilization  of  land  for  crops,  pastures,  and  forests. 

Greater  interest  was  shown  than  previously  on  the  part  of  farmers 
and  farm  women  in  the  general  program  and  committee  discussions. 
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As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  committees  at  each  of  the  con* 
ferences,  staff  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station  reviewed  and  summarized  all  available  information  such  as 
census  data,  soil  survey  reports,  the  results  of  various  soil,  crop, 
vegetable,  and  fruit  tests  made  on  experimental  fields  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  and  the  reports  of  the  farm  accounting  project,  having  a 
direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  question  of  farm  adjustments  in 
the  various  areas  of  the  State. 

After  the  district  conferences,  meetings  of  the  adjustment  com- 
mittees were  held  in  many  of  the  counties  and  adjustment  problems 
were  discussed.  In  some  cases  the  adjustment  committee  was  used  to 
assist  the  program  committee  in  building  the  county  program  of  work. 

Outlook  Conferences 

One  important  contribution  by  the  Extension  Service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  is  the  holding  of  out- 
look conferences  and  dissemination  of  outlook  information.  As  in  the 
adjustment  conferences  and  in  line  with  recent  developments  in  agri- 
cultural extension  in  this  State,  the  outlook  information  is  dissemi- 
nated to  the  great  body  of  farmers  through  farm  and  home  advisers 
and  their  lieutenants,  the  project  leaders  in  their  counties.  Fifteen 
district  outlook  conferences  were  held  in  February,  1930,  to  which 
selected  local  leaders  and  farm  and  home  advisers  were  invited.  The 
most  accurate  and  up-to-date  information,  as  determined  by  two 
representatives  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  states  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture assembled  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  January,  followed  by  con- 
ferences of  the  local  staff,  was  presented  to  these  groups  of  farm 
leaders  within  about  ten  to  fifteen  days  after  the  national  outlook 
was  prepared. 

Following  the  district  meetings,  county  meetings  were  held  and 
plans  made  for  holding  community  outlook  meetings  by  members  of 
the  committee.  In  several  cases  between  ten  and  twenty  meetings 
were  held  within  a  county,  indicating  a  wide  dissemination  of  this 
valuable  information.  The  press  was  used  freely  and  12,000  copies  of 
the  outlook  report  for  Illinois  were  mimeographed. 

The  purpose  of  the  agricultural  outlook  report  is  stated  briefly 
as  follows: 

"The  Illinois  Agricultural  Outlook  is  an  attempt  to  present  perti- 
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nent  facts  bearing  upon  the  current  agricultural  situation  and  to 
point  out  the  trends  with  reference  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  agri- 
cultural products — all  of  which  information  is  needed  by  Illinois 
farmers  in  planning  their  farming  operations. 

"The  Outlook  does  not  attempt  to  advise  the  individual  farmer 
when  to  buy  or  sell  or  what  acreage  he  should  plant.  Such  matters 
are  affected  by  so  many  factors  that  what  may  seem  safe  generaliza- 
tions may  not  apply  to  the  individual  farm.  Furthermore,  since  the 
individual  farmer  is  obliged  to  take  the  consequences,  he  should  also 
take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  what  he  should  or  should  not 
do  in  any  given  instance.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Outlook,  carrying  as  it 
does  the  most  dependable  information  available,  will  assist  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  in  his  search  for  facts  and  information  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  may  more  intelligently  make  his  decisions  and  plans." 

Junior  Club  Work 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  continued  its  growth  during  the  year 
showing  increases  in  members  enrolled,  new  clubs  organized,  and 
leaders  trained.  The  most  active  boys'  clubs  are  in  the  corn,  dairy 
and  pig  clubs.  There  were  637  boys'  clubs  in  ninety-one  counties, 
with  9,001  members  enrolled.  Girls'  clubs  were  carried  on  in  eighty- 
six  counties,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  9,453  members.  Many  of 
these  boys  and  girls  visit  the  University  during  the  Junior  Club 
University  Tour  in  June. 

Ninety-one  schools  for  training  local  leaders  were  held  with  an 
average  attendance  of  nine  for  the  last  year,  as  reported  to  Washington. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  field  of  work  are  encouraging  and  very 
much  worth  while  for  the  future  of  Illinois  agriculture. 

PUBLICATIONS 

No  less  than  twenty  extension  circulars  were  published  or  reprinted 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  totaling  181,517  copies.  This  was  in  addi- 
tion to  many  leaflets,  circular  letters,  news  stories,  and  general  publi- 
cations, including  The  Extension  Messenger,  The  Extension  News 
and  the  Animal  Pathology  Exchange. 

FUNDS 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  preceding  this  report,  four  sources  of  funds 
for  extension  activities  were  made  use  of,  namely:  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  local  membership  fees  in  county  farm  and  home  bureaus. 
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Federal  funds  expended  amounted  to  $259,932.75,  in  addition  to  State 
appropriations  of  $111,076.67,  and  county  appropriations  of  $20,- 
987.50.  Local  farm  and  home  bureau  membership  fees  of  $571,- 
049.94  were  used  in  a  large  measure  to  support  extension  work. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Albert  J.  Harno) 

Several  events  touching  the  affairs  of  the  College  of  Law  are  to  be 
noted  this  year.  In  the  main  they  involve  entrance  requirements  and 
regulations  bearing  on  scholarship  and  graduation.  Attention  also  is 
to  be  given  in  this  report  to  the  work  of  the  faculty  and  to  movements 
in  legal  education. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  1927,  pursuant  to  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  following 

rules  were  announced  governing  entrance  to  the  College  of  Law: 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1929,  the  following  persons  only  will  be  admitted 
to  the  College  of  Law  as  candidates  for  degrees: 

1.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of  approved  standing. 

2.  Students  in  the  University  of  Illinois  of  senior  standing  who  are  permitted 
to  elect  courses  in  law  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science. 

The  first  class  to  enter  under  the  above  requirements  was  enrolled 
last  September.  It  was,  as  we  had  expected,  much  smaller  in  numbers 
than  the  class  of  the  previous  year.  The  members  of  the  faculty  have 
observed  this  class  with  interest.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is 
superior  in  scholarship  to  previous  classes,  and  that  the  step  taken  in 
raising  the  admission  requirements  has  been  a  wise  one.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  at  this  time  what  the  size  of  the  entering  class  will  be 
next  September,  except  to  state  that  the  indications  are  that  it  will 
be  larger  than  that  of  this  year. 

NEW  ENTRANCE,  SCHOLARSHIP,  AND  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

During  the  course  of  the  year  a  committee  of  the  law  faculty  made  a 
thorough  examination  into  various  features  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege— into  student  activities,  the  value  of  particular  courses,  the  read- 
justment of  courses  and  particularly  into  our  regulations  governing 
entrance  to  the  College,  scholarship  while  within  it,  and  graduation 
from  it.     While  this  work  was  done  primarily  by  a  committee,  all 
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members  of  the  faculty  took  part  in  discussing  the  findings  of  the 
committee  and  all  concurred  in  the  recommendations  for  changes 
which  were  subsequently  made  to  the  University  Senate,  and  which 
later  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In 
short,  the  principal  changes  recommended  involved  a  "C"  average 
requirement  for  senior  students  of  the  University  to  enter  this  College, 
a  "C"  average  to  remain  in  the  College,  and  a  "C"  average  to 
graduate  from  it. 

The  change  in  the  requirements  for  admission  will  go  into  effect 
September  1,  1931,  the  changes  in  the  requirements  as  to  scholarship 
in  the  first  and  second  year  will  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Summer  Session  of  1930,  the  change  in  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion will  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1932,  and  the  change  in  the  re- 
quirements for  students  in  other  colleges  electing  law  courses  will  go 
into  effect  September  1,  1930. 

These  requirements  are  severe.  The  scholarship  and  graduation 
regulations  constitute  a  material  departure  from  those  which  govern 
the  University  generally  and  which  heretofore  have  applied  to  this 
College.  It  is  a  serious  question  how  drastic  scholarship  requirements 
should  be  made.  Nearly  all  educators  would  agree  on  the  abstract 
proposition  that  high  scholastic  standards  are  to  be  desired.  But 
obviously  there  must  be  a  point  beyond  which  further  severity  be- 
comes a  debatable  question.  The  regulations  we  have  adopted  for 
this  College  governing  scholarship  and  graduation  are  as  rigorous  as 
are  to  be  found  anywhere.  We  trust  in  initiating  them  that  we  still 
are  walking  in  the  ways  of  wisdom. 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY 

Approximately  twenty-five  hundred  volumes  were  added  to  the  law 
library  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  books  added  were  distrib- 
uted, in  the  main,  among  the  following:  treatises  and  tests,  reports — 
American,  English  and  English  Colonial — reporters,  annotated  cases, 
statutes  and  session  laws,  bound  periodicals,  foreign  language  texts, 
and  bar  association  proceedings. 

THE    FACULTY 

For  the  faculty  the  year  has  been  one  of  industry  and  achievement. 
Its  work,  in  fact,  bespeaks  the  vigor  of  the  College.  Each  member,  in 
addition  to  his  teaching  load,  has  been  engaged  on  some  project. 
During  the  year,  Professor  O.  L.  McCaskill,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
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State  Bar  Association  and  in  company  with  a  group  of  Illinois  law- 
yers, visited  the  courts  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  actual  working  of 
court  procedure  and  the  systems  of  pleading  and  practice  in  those 
states.  This  study  was  made  with  a  view  to  cooperating  with  the 
Judicial  Advisory  Council  of  the  State  in  finding  a  solution  for 
procedural  problems  in  Illinois. 

Professor  Sveinbjorn  Johnson  has  completed  his  work  on  a  book 
entitled  Pioneers  of  Freedom.  This  book  was  published  in  May.  It 
deals  with  the  country  of  Iceland  during  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth (874-1262).  The  work  contains  a  chapter  on  law  and  justice 
which  outlines  briefly  the  Scandinavian  legal  system  at  the  time  it 
reached  its  highest  development.  Professor  Johnson,  as  this  report  is 
being  written,  is  in  Iceland,  having  been  appointed  by  President 
Hoover,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  in  Congress,  as  one  of  a  commission 
of  five  persons  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Millenial  Celebra- 
tion in  that  country.  Iceland  is  also  celebrating  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Althing,  the  central  governing 
body  of  the  Icelandic  Commonwealth. 

Professor  Walter  L.  Summers  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  for  the 
year  in  order  to  make  studies  in  the  law  of  oil  and  gas  in  which  field  he 
is  an  authority.  He  expects  to  return  to  the  University  next  September. 

Associate  Professor  Harold  W.  Holt,  pursuant  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  is  engaged  in  annotating  with 
Illinois  citations  the  American  Law  Institute's  restatement  of  the 
law  of  contracts. 

Professor  Frederick  Green  has  continued  his  work  during  the  year 
as  adviser  to  the  American  Lav/  Institute  in  its  restatement  of  the  law 
of  agency.  Professor  Green  has  been  ill,  but  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  he  is  on  his  way  to  good  health. 

Professor  W.  E.  Britton  has  been  engaged  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Bar  Association  in  studying  a  project  to  revise  the 
statutory  law  of  the  State.  He  also  has  made  contributions  to  legal 
periodicals.  He  now  is  engaged  in  compiling  a  new  edition  of  his 
casebook  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

Professor  G.  B.  Weisiger  has  published  an  article  on  misrepresen- 
tation in  the  law  of  torts.  At  present  he  is  writing  a  book  on  legal 
bibliography  and  the  use  of  books.  Professor  G.  W.  Goble  is  compil- 
ing a  casebook  on  the  law  of  insurance.  Professor  Goble  also  has  done 
excellent  work  on  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
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Schools  appointed  to  select  and  to  arrange  for  publication  leading 
articles  on  the  law  of  contracts.  This  job  is  nearing  completion  and 
will  be  published  soon.  Professor  M.  I.  Schnebly  recently  has  made  a 
contribution  on  a  problem  involving  the  law  of  property  in  Illinois. 
Associate  Professor  Lon  L.  Fuller  is  making  a  study  of  legal  fictions 
which  is  nearing  completion  and  which  probably  will  be  published 
next  fall.  Some  members  of  the  staff  hold  important  committee  posi- 
tions in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  The  secretary  of 
that  Association  is  of  our  faculty. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  LAW 

There  are  several  movements  in  the  law  today  which  promise  to  have 
far  reaching  consequences.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  that  of  the 
American  Law  Institute.  The  project  of  the  Institute  was  initiated 
in  1923.  The  object  is  to  restate  the  law  so  as  to  clarify  and  to  sim- 
plify it.  Work  on  several  subjects  is  well  under  way  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  it  is  drawing  near  completion.  Of  this  faculty  Pro- 
fessor Green  has  been  cooperating  in  this  enterprise  as  an  adviser  on 
the  restatement  of  the  law  of  agency.  In  several  states  projects  are 
under  way  to  annotate  the  Institute's  restatements  with  local  cita- 
tions. In  this  State  the  first  enterprise  of  this  kind  undertaken  was 
the  annotation  of  the  restatement  of  the  law  of  contracts.  This  work 
is  being  done  by  Associate  Professor  Holt. 

Several  programs,  having  for  their  principal  end  the  finding  of  the 
facts  behind  social  manifestations,  have  been  instituted  at  some  uni- 
versities. The  immediate  purpose  in  the  legal  studies  which  are  being 
made  is  to  discover  the  factual  data  bearing  on  the  administration  of 
justice.  Several  members  of  our  staff  are  making  studies  of  this 
nature.  Professor  McCaskill  has  been  making  this  sort  of  investiga- 
tion in  procedural  law.  Another  member  of  the  staff  has  conducted 
studies  of  this  nature  for  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey  which  was  pub- 
lished during  the  course  of  the  year.  He  now,  as  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Section  on  Criminal  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, is  making  a  study,  in  cooperation  with  a  similar  committee  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  into  fields  where  law  and  medicine 
overlap. 

SUMMER  OFFICE  TRAINING  FOR  STUDENTS 

Last  spring  we  launched  a  program,  in  which  we  have  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  of  supplementing  a 
student's  training  by  placing  him  in  a  law  office  during  the  summer 
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months.  Until  the  advent  of  the  modern  law  school,  the  training  of 
lawyers  was  for  the  most  part  through  apprenticeships  in  law  offices. 
The  law  school  of  today  offers  facilities  vastly  superior  to  the  office 
system  for  securing  a  legal  education.  Nevertheless,  the  contact  that 
existed  between  the  lawyer  and  the  law  apprentice  had  valuable 
features.  In  the  scheme  we  have  initiated  we  hope  to  combine  some 
of  these  features  with  training  offered  in  this  College.  A  letter  endors- 
ing this  plan  was  sent  out  by  the  Bar  Association  to  all  its  members. 
The  response  has  been  cordial  beyond  all  expectations.  Several  of  our 
students  have  already  been  placed  in  law  offices  for  the  summer 
months.  This  program  promises  to  be  a  contribution  to  legal  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  drawing  conclusions. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  F.  B.  Stiven) 

The  period  under  consideration  in  this  report  has  been  one  of  progress 
and  growth.  The  enrollment  for  the  first  semester  was  152,  as  com- 
pared with  126  for  the  corresponding  semester  in  1928-29,  an  increase 
of  more  than  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  men  enrolled  was  52.  This 
is  most  unusual,  for  the  enrollment  of  schools  of  music  generally  is 
composed  largely  of  women.  The  number  of  students  from  the  other 
colleges  taking  work  in  the  School  of  Music  remains  about  the  same. 

The  equipment  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  three- 
manual  teaching  organ,  a  small  two-manual  practice  organ,  and  a  new 
concert  grand  piano  in  the  Recital  Hall.  A  combination  radio  and 
phonograph  has  also  been  installed. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Henry  MacNeill,  associate  in  piano  instruction, 
from  a  year  of  study,  and  of  Miss  Jessie  L.  Potter,  instructor  in 
theory,  from  a  year  of  study  in  Vienna,  strengthened  the  work  in  these 
two  divisions  of  the  work.  Other  new  faculty  appointments  were 
Miss  Marion  Treleaven  in  voice,  Mr.  E.  W.  Doty  in  organ,  Miss 
Dorothy  G.  DeLancy  in  piano,  and  Mr.  Oskar  Kubitz  in  violin. 

The  courses  in  ensemble  and  accompanying,  given  for  the  first 
time  this  year  as  required  courses,  have  been  successfully  carried  out. 

The  School  of  Music  is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  music  which  is  given  on  the  campus.  The  major 
attractions  of  the  year  numbered  ninety-five.  These  included  the 
weekly  faculty  and  student  recitals,  orchestra  and  glee  club  concerts, 
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Choral  Society  concerts,  weekly  Vesper  organ  recitals,  Star  Course 
concerts,  etc.  They  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  music  student's  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  give  the  University  community  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  good  music. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 

Due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  Library  School  enrollment,  it  was 
necessary  to  add  two  new  members  to  the  faculty  this  past  year — 
Miss  Charlotte  Newton,  to  the  teaching  staff,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Kayser,  reviser.  Four  other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  faculty  since  the  last  report  of  the  Director.  These  were  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Anne  P.  Durand,  succeeding  Miss  Rose  B. 
Phelps  on  the  teaching  faculty,  and  the  appointments  of  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Brose  and  Miss  Edna  Gustafson,  as  revisers,  in  place  of  Miss 
Alice  Daly  and  Miss  Cerilla  Saylor,  respectively.  Miss  Edith  K. 
Van  Eman,  of  the  Evanston  Township  High  School  Library,  came  the 
second  semester  to  take  the  classes  of  Miss  Marie  Hostetter,  who  was 
on  leave  of  absence.  Four  lectures  on  children's  literature  were  given 
in  April  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

In  August,  the  offices  of  the  assistant  director  were  moved  to  their 
permanent  quarters  on  the  third  floor  of  the  newly  completed  south 
unit.  The  rooms  vacated  gave  additional  offices  for  other  faculty 
members,  and  relieved  the  congestion  that  had  existed. 

The  Library  School  enrollment  is  increasing  steadily  each  year. 
There  were  152  first  year  students,  twenty-one  second  year  students 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  four  students  from  other  col- 
leges, making  a  total  of  177  enrolled  in  library  courses.  These  stu- 
dents came  from  twenty-seven  states  and  two  foreign  countries. 
Thirty  of  them  were  from  Illinois.  Five  of  them  already  had  a 
master's  degree.  Since  the  last  report  of  the  Director,  fourteen  have 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  library  science,  and  five 
the  master's  degree.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  additional  were 
scheduled  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  library  science 
in  June,  and  four  the  master's  degree. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  positions  in  libraries  in  thirty-six 
states  were  filled  during  the  year,  chiefly  on  recommendations  from 
the  Library  School  office.    Of  these,  seventy-two  were  in  college  and 
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university  libraries,  twenty-four  in  teachers'  colleges,  forty-one  in 
public  libraries,  fourteen  in  public  school  libraries,  and  thirty-one  in 
teaching  and  other  positions. 

The  library  courses  offered  during  the  summer  session  of  1929  were 
attended  by  101  students,  of  whom  twelve  were  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School,  seventy-seven  in  the  Library  School,  and  twelve  in 
elementary  courses  for  high  school  graduates. 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  Lawrence  W.  Murphy) 

The  total  registration  for  the  School  of  Journalism  was  ninety.  In 
1928-29  the  number  was  sixty-four  and  in  1927-28  it  was  fifty-two. 
In  addition  to  the  number  mentioned  there  were  nine  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  a  major  in 
journalism.  The  total  registrations  in  journalism  courses  were  731 
during  the  first  semester  and  662  during  the  second  semester.  In  the 
pre-journalism  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
186  students  were  enrolled,  to  whom  several  courses  in  journalism 
were  open.  The  Illinois  school  was  fifth  in  enrollment  among  the 
schools  of  journalism  of  the  United  States. 

No  changes  of  a  major  character  were  made  in  the  instructional 
staff  during  the  year. 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  were  active  in  academic  and  pro- 
fessional work.  Mr.  Burrus  S.  Dickinson  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  Mr.  F.  S.  Siebert  the  degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence. 
Professor  R.  R.  Barlow  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  continued  their  graduate 
study  beyond  the  master's  degree.  Mr.  Allen  and  the  Director  of  the 
School  were  chosen  judges  by  the  National  Editorial  Association  in  its 
national  newspaper  contest  and  Mr.  O.  C.  Leiter  was  named  a  judge 
in  a  national  news  writing  contest.  A  representative  of  the  School 
was  elected  to  the  national  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  completed  texts  during  the  year,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Siebert,  and  the  Director.  Mr.  Allen's  1928  volume, 
Country  Journalism,  attained  the  position  of  the  standard  text  in  its 
field  and  was  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  institutions  offering 
instruction  in  the  subject.  The  members  of  the  staff  have  been  active 
as  contributors  to  professional  magazines  and  as  speakers  at  press 
meetings. 
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THE  CUKRICULUM  AND  LIBRARY 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  needs  of  students  interested  in  grad- 
uate work  and  of  students  preparing  for  work  in  technical  fields  and 
on  technical  publications.  Recommendations  with  reference  to  these 
needs  will  be  made  when  the  problems  have  been  given  sufficient  study. 

A  committee  of  the  School  is  at  work  on  integration  of  the  various 
courses  to  eliminate  duplication  and  specify  the  minimum  content, 
the  emphasis,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  work  required. 

The  discussions  among  newspaper  men  of  the  country  as  to  whether 
the  work  of  schools  of  journalism  should  be  theoretical  or  practical 
have  not  reached  a  stage  which  would  justify  the  schools  in  making 
any  changes.  The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  consid- 
ered the  matter  at  its  last  meeting  but  it  has  already  indicated  that  it 
considers  Illinois  a  Class  A  school  so  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  discussion  augurs  dissatisfaction  with  the  journalism  work  offered. 

A  modest  beginning  has  been  made  in  building  up  the  library, 
reading  room,  and  "morgue"  facilities  along  definite  lines.  The  read- 
ing room  of  the  School  is  being  used  as  a  center  for  the  current  files 
and  reference  books.  The  historical  materials,  such  as  files  and  books, 
are  being  concentrated  in  the  new  Library,  where  special  accommo- 
dations will  be  provided. 

VISITING  LECTURERS  AND  SPEAKERS 

Journalism  students  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  following  visiting 
lecturers  and  speakers  during  the  year:  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, Times,  and  representative  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors;  George  F.  Pierrot,  editor  of  the  American  Boy  Mag- 
azine, Detroit,  Michigan;  C.  S.  Conger,  editor  of  the  White  County 
Democrat,  Carmi,  and  former  president  of  the  Illinois  Press  Associa- 
tion; George  B.  Dolliver,  editor  of  the  Moon  Journal,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Editorial  Association; 
A.  A.  Raboin,  editor  of  the  Chatsworth  Plaindealer;  E.  E.  Campbell, 
editor  of  the  Granite  City  Press-Record;  Fred  E.  Sterling,  editor  of  the 
Rockford  Register-Gazette;  Lucian  File,  of  the  Chester  Her  aid- Tribune; 
C.  R.  Denson,  editor  of  the  Minonk  News-Dispatch;  Florence  E. 
Wright,  editor  of  the  Lexington  Unit- Journal;  H.  V.  Morgan,  editor  of 
the  Sparta  News- Plaindealer;  M.  C.  Page,  editor  of  the  Benton  News; 
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H.  B.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Newman  Independent;  J.  Edwin  Rackaway, 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Register-News;  Victor  Haven,  editor  of  the 
Greenfield  Argus;  Warren  W.  Milby,  editor  of  the  Mason  City  Banner- 
Times;  C.  E.  Honce,  central  division  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Chicago;  M.  F.  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Harvard  Herald;  Harry  B. 
Potter,  editor  of  the  Marshall  Herald;  Paul  R.  Goddard,  editor  of  the 
Tazewell  County  Reporter,  Washington;  Ole  Buck,  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Floyd  A.  Allen, 
assistant  to  the  president,  General  Motors  Corporation;  Roy  Clip- 
pinger,  editor  of  the  Carmi  Tribune-Times;  Stewart  Pettigrew,  editor 
of  the  Amboy  News;  H.  J.  Blazer,  of  the  Aledo  Times-Record;  John 
Howk,  editor  of  the  Tuscola  Journal;  Mrs.  Allyne  V.  Carpenter,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Lincoln  Courier;  Leslie  Small,  publisher  of  the  Kankakee 
Republican;  Charles  B.  Mead,  editor  of  the  Geneva  Republican;  J.  E. 
McClure,  editor  of  the  Carlinville  Democrat;  L.  W.  Cobb,  editor  of  the 
Crystal  Lake  Herald;  Andrew  R.  Sherriff,  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Committee  on  Cooperation  of  the  Press  and  the  Bar, 
Chicago;  J.  Ellis  Mann,  manager  of  the  Mill  Mutuals  Agency,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Sidney  Carter,  Manager  of  the  Merchants  Service 
Bureau,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  S.  P.  Preston,  editor  of  the  Gillespie 
News;  George  J.  Schulte,  general  manager  of  the  Interstate  Grocer, 
St.  Louis;  Homer  B.  Clemmons,  manager  of  the  Blue  Island  Sun- 
Standard;  H.  H.  Stevens,  editor  of  the  Paxton  Record;  George  Chapin, 
secretary  of  the  Urbana  Chamber  of  Commerce;  L.  M.  Wood,  editor 
of  the  Flora  Journal-Record;  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor  of  Publisher's 
Auxiliary,  Chicago;  H.  L.  Williamson,  editor  of  the  United  States 
Publisher,  Springfield;  G.  D.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Wyoming  Post- 
Herald;  Margaret  E.  Sturgeon,  Morgan  Park  High  School,  Chicago, 
and  president  of  the  Illinois  State  High  School  Press  Association; 
S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  School  has  cooperated  with  the  Press  during  the  year  by 
making  arrangements  for  the  conventions  of  the  Illinois  Press  Associ- 
ation, the  State  Associated  Press  Editorial  Association,  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalistic  Writing,  and  the  Illinois  State 
High  School  Press  Association. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Journalism  Conference  the 
School  has  assisted  in  the  administration  of  professional  examinations 
for  the  Certificate  of  Professional  Standing  offered  by  the  Illinois 
Press  Association. 

The  Illinois  Editors'  Hall  of  Fame,  sponsored  by  the  Association, 
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will  be  dedicated  in  the  fall.    Five  of  the  twelve  busts  authorized  have 
been  completed  and  will  be  presented  to  the  University. 

Members  of  the  staff  are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate housing  of  the  School.  The  present  quarters  cannot  care  for 
any  considerable  growth  in  a  satisfactory  way. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Arthur  H.  Daniels) 
The  total  registration  in  the  Graduate  School  for  the  year,  including 
the  Summer  Session  of  1929,  was  1,666,  as  against  1,478  for  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  447  were  women.  The  enrollment  in  the 
Summer  Session  was  769  compared  with  638  in  1928.  In  the  student 
body  were  644  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  1,022  of 
other  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  In  the 
enrollment  292  institutions  were  represented,  an  increase  of  twenty- 
three  over  the  year  before.  There  were  registrants  from  forty-four 
states  and  twelve  foreign  countries,  including  Armenia,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  England,  Formosa,  France,  Germany,  India,  Japan,  Scotland, 
and  South  Africa. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  as  follows:  Master  of  arts — 
181,  as  against  150  for  the  preceding  year;  master  of  science — 166, 
as  against  124  in  1928-29;  professional  engineers — 6,  compared  with 
8  in  the  previous  year;  and  doctor  of  philosophy — 70,  or  21  more  than 
in  1928-29. 

The  classified  registration  for  this  year  and  last  was  as  follows: 


-30  1928-29 

Students  on  educational  and  scientific  staffs 539  518 

Scholars  and  Fellows 64  70 

On  leave  of  absence 12  4 

Professional  Engineers 5  11 

Others  in  Residence 389  374 

Total,  Winter  Sessions 1  009  977 

In  Summer  Session  preceding 769  638 

1  778  1  615 
Deduct  duplicate  registration  of  Summer  Session 

students  who  continued  during  year 245  227 

1  533  1  388 

College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and  School  of 
Pharmacy,  Chicago,  preceding  Summer  Ses- 
sion and  year 133  90 

Total 1  666  1  478 
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A  few  facts  about  registration  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  The 
total  increase  for  the  year  was  the  largest  of  any  preceding  year,  with 
the  exception  of  1925-26.  The  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  was 
more  than  20  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  session,  and 
three  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Another  noteworthy  fact  was 
the  registration  of  students  in  the  medical  sciences  in  Chicago.  There 
was  an  increase  of  43  over  the  year  1928-29  and  of  nearly  100  over 
that  of  1922-23,  the  year  following  the  action  of  the  Executive  Faculty 
whereby  students  in  the  last  semester  of  the  second  year  in  medicine 
were  permitted  to  elect  graduate  courses  for  graduate  credit.  During 
the  year  three  students  met  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  science  in  bacteriology;  two  in  pathology;  one  in  pharmacology 
and  one  in  oral  surgery.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  con- 
ferred on  one  candidate  whose  major  study  was  physiological  chem- 
istry. 

For  this  marked  growth  of  interest  in  research  in  the  field  of 
dentistry  and  medicine  great  credit  is  due  Professor  William  H. 
Welker,  who  for  several  years  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  graduate  work  in  dentistry  and  medicine.  He  has  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  has  taken  the  leading  part  in  stimulating  an 
interest  in  research  among  the  students  and  in  bringing  about  a 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  among  his  colleagues. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS 

Allotments  from  the  general  research  fund  were  made  to  thirty-four 
members  of  the  staff  in  varying  sums  amounting  to  $9,774.10.  Although 
the  purpose  of  the  fund  as  an  emergency  fund  was  more  strictly 
adhered  to  than  in  past  years,  thereby  reducing  in  a  marked  degree 
assignments  for  the  purchase  of  books,  the  fund  was  not  large  enough 
to  meet  all  requests  that  were  received.  I  hope  that  the  fund  may 
be  increased  in  the  next  biennium  to  at  least  $15,000. 

The  Illinium  research  fund  has  been  used  for  the  employment 
of  trained  workers  in  fractionating  rare  earth  materials  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  less  plentiful  ones,  and  also  for  improving  methods  of 
separation  and  analysis.  Gadolinite  and  thalenite,  rare  earth  ores, 
have  been  investigated  as  possible  sources  of  Illinium.  Besides  the 
regular  routine  of  fractionation  of  materials,  considerable  work  has 
been  done  on  "other  problems  dealing  with  the  separation,  identifica- 
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tion,  etc.,  of  the  rare  earth  elements/'  for  example,  "the  study  of  the 
arc  spectra  of  the  rare  earths."  By  use  of  the  arc  spectra  impurities 
in  several  substances  were  detected  and  estimated. 

During  the  absence  of  Professor  B.  S.  Hopkins  the  past  year  the 
investigations  have  been  carried  on  under  the  able  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor L.  F.  Yntema.  The  results  of  research  on  Illinium  since  its  dis- 
covery in  1925  have,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  work,  justified  the  annual  appropriation,  and  I  recommend 
the  continuation  of  the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  original  opinion 
of  Doctor  Hopkins  and  other  experts  that  it  would  require  several 
years  of  continuous  research  to  determine  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  element. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  Volume  XIII  has  been 
completed  by  the  publication  of  two  numbers,  and  three  numbers  of 
Volume  XIV  have  appeared  in  print.  Three  more  numbers  are  in 
press.  Professor  W.  A.  Oldfather  in  his  annual  report  gives  a  long 
list  of  reviews  and  letters  as  evidence  of  the  increasingly  favorable 
reception  accorded  the  Studies. 

Professor  J.  A.  Fairlie,  for  the  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  re- 
ports the  publication  of  three  numbers  completing  Volume  XV  and 
the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  Volume  XVI.  Another  number 
is  in  the  printer's  hands  and  two  more  have  been  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology  continues  to  bring 
credit  to  the  University  for  maintaining  this  medium  of  contact  with 
scholars  in  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  fields  of  linguistic  and  liter- 
ary philology.  Volume  XXVIII,  concluded  with  the  October  number, 
was  dedicated  to  the  eminent  philologist,  Professor  Hermann  Collitz, 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  senior  cooperating  editor,  in 
commemoration  of  his  long  and  distinguished  services  to  the  Journal. 
His  contribution  to  the  first  volume  in  1897  was  an  article  which  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Flom  "is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  those  early 
volumes  of  the  Journal." 

ILLINOIS   HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

Assistant  Director  T.  C.  Pease  reports  the  addition  to  the  Survey's 
collection  of  the  following  manuscript  material:    The  Davis  collec- 
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tion,  consisting  of  123  items  relating  to  David  Davis  and  the  Ormes; 
The  Deming  collection  of  manuscripts,  consisting  of  twenty-five  items 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  Mormonism  in  Illinois;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Reed  collection  of  papers  relating  to  George  Morgan. 
The  Survey  has  undertaken  the  collection  of  photostats  of  Home 
Missionary  Society  papers  now  in  possession  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  "Taken  as  a  whole,  this  body  of  material  is  the 
best  source  available  for  the  social,  economic  and  educational  history 
of  Illinois  for  the  period  of  1830-1860." 

The  Cunningham  collection  of  transcripts  of  material  in  the  Span- 
ish archives  has  increased  during  the  year  from  91,456  to  95,500  pages. 
The  card  catalogue  of  documents  in  Washington  archives  relating  to 
western  history  has  increased  from  145,634  to  about  165,000  cards. 
The  systematic  purpose  in  these  collections  is  to  make  available  source 
material  for  the  study  of  western  history. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Pease,  the  Survey  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  valuable  as  a  repository  of  material  for  the 
use  of  graduate  students,  and  deserves  largely  increased  funds  for  its 
support  and  expansion. 

THE  GEADTJATE  SCHOOL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  faculty  had  under 
consideration  the  question  of  better  training  of  graduate  students 
intending  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  question  was  taken 
up  at  the  suggestion  of  an  organization  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
Although  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  student  body  is  made  up  of  prospective 
teachers,  nevertheless  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  need  of 
radical  changes  such  as  "a  reorganization  of  the  graduate  curriculum." 
Nor  do  they  believe  that  the  proportion  of  time  now  devoted  to  re- 
search is  so  excessive  as  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  our  students' 
general  knowledge  of  their  field  or  upon  their  teaching  efficiency.  Nor 
again  do  they  favor  the  introduction  of  courses  in  education  which 
students  who  are  going  into  teaching  shall  be  required  to  take.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  substantial  course  with 
the  American  college  as  subject  matter  might  be  valuable  as  an 
elective  if  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education  who  is  familiar  with  college  problems.  Many  of  our  gradu- 
ate students   at  some  period  of  their  residence   hold   assistantships 
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which  give  them  experience  in  teaching,  and  that  too,  frequently  under 
supervision.  But  after  all  that  the  Graduate  School  may  be  able  to 
do  in  the  way  of  courses  and  opportunities  for  conferences  and  con- 
tacts with  those  on  the  faculty  experienced  in  teaching  and  familiar 
with  college  teaching,  much  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  student  himself 
to  acquire  in  the  particular  surroundings  of  his  new  position  and  with 
the  aid  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated. 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  D.  J.  Davis) 
The  College  of  Medicine  at  present  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  an 
era  of  development  and  expansion.  Medical  colleges  throughout  the 
country  are  undergoing  a  similar  experience.  The  enormous  progress 
made  by  both  practical  and  research  medicine  in  the  last  thirty  years 
has  culminated  naturally  in  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  medical  buildings  and  equipment  by  almost  all  universities. 
This  era  bids  fair  to  continue  for  some  time. 

There  seems  to  be  as  yet  no  material  curtailment  in  the  number 
of  qualified  applicants  to  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  number  of 
first  year  students  admitted  this  year  was  increased  from  130  to  175. 
In  order  to  do  this  certain  changes  were  necessary  in  some  of  the 
laboratories  and  additional  instructors  were  secured  in  the  funda- 
mental departments.  Because  of  this  increase  in  the  size  of  classes 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  time  being  to  exclude  students  coming 
from  other  institutions  with  advanced  standing. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Patton,  for  many  years  in  our  Department  of  Medicine, 
died  on  April  16,  1930.  Having  reached  the  retiring  age  last  year 
he  was  at  that  time  given  the  title  of  professor,  emeritus.  Dr.  William 
M.  Harsha,  Dr.  William  E.  Gamble  and  Dr.  Lee  Harrison  Mettler 
were  retired  with  emeritus  rank  during  the  past  year.  All  of  these 
men  in  times  past  have  rendered  long  and  valuable  service  to  the 
University  and  well  deserve  the  distinction  of  an  emeritus  professor- 
ship. During  the  year  the  following  men  were  added  to  the  staff: 
Dr.  F.  P.  Reagan,  associate  professor  of  anatomy,  who  came  from 
Indiana  University,  and  Dr.  Gerhardt  von  Bonin,  associate  in  anato- 
my, from  Holland.  Dr.  Herman  P.  Gunnar,  assistant  professor  of 
medicine,  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  on  May  8,  1930. 
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The  Gehrmann  Lectureship  this  year  was  rilled  most  ably  by 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  He  lectured 
at  the  College  of  Medicine  on  March  27  and  March  28,  1930,  on  the 
subjects  of  "Poliomyelitis"  and  "Encephalitis."  Several  hundred  at- 
tended the  lectures.  The  Bacon  Lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  George 
Gellhorn  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Memorial  Lecture  by  Dr.  William  Mont- 
gomery McGovern. 

A  number  of  contributions  were  made  by  various  organizations 
and  industrial  firms  during  the  year  to  carry  on  specific  research 
problems.  The  Fleischmann  Yeast  Company  contributed  $1,750  this 
year  and  $1,750  last  year  for  a  study  of  the  effect  of  yeast  on  the 
digestive  tract.  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  supplied  $1,000 
for  a  study  of  yeast  infections  of  the  skin.  The  Borden  Milk  Company 
assisted  in  a  study  of  lactic  acid  milk  with  a  gift  of  $2,000.  The 
Certified  Milk  Producers  Association  gave  $3,500  toward  supporting 
studies  of  septic  sore  throat  of  bovine  origin.  A  study  of  irradiated 
ergosterol  was  made  as  the  result  of  a  total  gift  of  $5,775  by  Mead 
Johnson  and  Company  during  the  past  two  years.  The  Eli  Lilly 
Company  renewed  a  fellowship  worth  $900,  and  the  Theodore  B. 
Sachs  Residency,  supported  by  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Society, 
which  provides  $2,500  a  year  for  five  years,  was  instituted. 

Bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  Research  Club,  monthly  clinical  con- 
ferences at  the  Research  Hospital  and  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Xi  are  three  organizations  in  the  College  of  Medicine  before  which 
the  results  of  scientific  work  are  presented  and  discussed.  By  no 
means  are  all  the  scientific  contributions  of  the  College  brought  before 
these  societies.  This  would  entail  too  much  time.  Many  papers  are 
presented  before  local  or  state  or  national  societies  and  published  in 
special  journals. 

Last  year  a  detailed  list  of  scientific  papers  from  the  College  of 
Medicine  was  prepared.  The  departments  are  continuing  their  ac- 
tivities with  results  that  are  encouraging.  Out  of  a  large  number 
of  important  contributions  one  deserves  special  mention.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Petersen  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Levinson  have  issued  a  monograph  of  some 
250  pages  entitled  "The  Skin  Reactions,  Blood  Chemistry  and  Physi- 
cal Status  of  'Normal'  Men  and  of  Clinical  Patients,"  for  the  publi- 
cation of  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  made  a  contribution.  The 
monograph  has  excited  wide  comment  and  is  a  real  credit  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  to  the  writers. 
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GRADUATE   WORK 

The  work  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  College  is  expanding  under 
the  able  supervision  of  Dean  A.  H.  Daniels.  Dr.  W.  H.  Welker  also 
deserves  recognition  for  the  work  he  has  done  as  secretary  to  the 
Dean  in  this  connection.  The  work  has  increased  to  such  proportions 
that  in  the  near  future  some  one  on  a  part  time  basis  should  be  pro- 
vided to  do  what  Doctor  Welker  has  been  doing  now  for  several  years. 
He  has  already  asked  to  be  relieved. 

MEDICAL   MUSEUM 

Every  year  requests  come  to  the  College  of  Medicine  for  medical 
and  health  exhibits  of  various  kinds  from  local,  state  and  national 
societies.  This  demand  is  a  growing  one  and  such  service  is  expected 
of  us.  It  is  also  true  that  greater  interest  is  being  taken  in  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  by  most  colleges  and  by  medical  societies  as  a 
means  of  educating  both  students  and  the  public.  We  anticipate  these 
"disease"  exhibits  will  be  useful  in  teaching  graduates  as  well  as 
undergraduate  students. 

The  first  exhibit  unit  on  "pneumonia"  has  been  completed  at 
the  College  and  was  taken  to  the  State  medical  meeting  at  Joliet 
on  May  20-23  where  it  was  seen  by  many  hundreds  of  doctors.  It 
excited  much  favorable  comment.  After  the  meeting  it  was  taken 
down  and  returned  to  the  College  without  damage  and  with  little 
expense  of  money  and  time,  thus  proving  the  feasibility  of  this  method 
of  exhibiting  disease.  At  present  a  tuberculosis  unit  is  being  prepared 
in  much  the  same  way.  Those  responsible  for  the  work  and  most 
deserving  are  Dr.  W.  F.  Petersen,  Dr.  Lloyd  Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Hull  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lepac.  Mr.  Tom  Jones  and  associates  in  the 
illustration  studios  are  preparing  the  many  illustrations  and  the  print- 
ing necessary.  It  has  been  excellently  done  and  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  work. 

The  annual  competitive  examination  for  Cook  County  Hospital 
interneships  is  open  to  students  from  all  medical  schools  of  Cook 
County.  For  sixty  years  or  more  it  has  been  the  most  important 
prize  sought  after  by  young  medical  graduates.  Fifty-six  per  cent 
of  the  seventy-one  successful  candidates  from  five  schools  were  our 
students. 

The  Medical  and  Dental  Library  is  continuing  to  serve  a  larger 
number  of  both  our  own  students  and  doctors  from  the  immediate 
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neighborhood  of  the  College.  The  younger  medical  men,  especially 
residents,  internes  and  assistants  from  the  County  Hospital,  use  it  a 
great  deal.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  is  37,908,  an  increase  of  1,158  over  last  year.  Many 
new  pictures  of  medical  interest  have  been  acquired  recently.  Some 
are  in  the  Library,  others  in  the  hallways  of  the  Research  Building. 
During  the  Commencement  week  a  special  exhibit  of  photographs 
and  pictures  of  interest  to  the  older  alumni  was  on  display  in  the 
exhibit  room  of  the  Library. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  matter  of  publicity,  with  a  view  to  presenting  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  information  concerning  the  work  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  College  of  Medicine.  This  has  been  clone  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  University  publicity  director,  Mr.  Josef  F.  Wright,  who 
has  cooperated  effectively  with  a  local  committee  of  which  Professor 
W.  H.  Welker  is  chairman.  The  press,  both  in  Chicago  and  down 
State,  has  been  informed  about  important  developments  in  the  College 
and  from  time  to  time  special  articles  and  pictorial  data  have  been 
contributed  for  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion a  series  of  weekly  radio  talks  over  Station  WLS  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  faculty.  This  feature  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  public.  Many  hundreds  of  letters  have  come  to 
us  following  these  talks  asking  for  further  information.  These  are 
answered  by  the  doctor  who  presented  the  subject.  In  addition  copies 
of  the  talks  are  available  for  any  who  may  wish  them. 

The  subjects  are  carefully  selected  and  concern  practical  and  pre- 
ventive matters.  The  programs  are  designed  to  make  the  public  more 
intelligent  concerning  medicine  and  health  and  to  aid  the  physicians 
and  health  officers  of  the  State  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  Especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  presentation  of  data  con- 
cerning recent  advances  and  discoveries. 

The  Dispensary  was  operated  as  last  year  with  an  attendance 
limited  to  approximately  100,000  total  visits.  About  20,000  individual 
patients  were  cared  for. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

Our  relations  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  indicate 
that  we  may  expect  rapid  progress  in  work  that  concerns  psychiatry, 
orthopedics  and  juvenile  research  in  the  future.  During  the  past  year 
the  new  Nurses  Home  was  completed  and  is  now  occupied.    It  will 
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accommodate  about  eighty  nurses.  The  new  Service  Building  housing 
the  laundry,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  was  completed  and  occupied 
in  April  and  the  building  for  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  is 
nearing  completion.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  July  1,  1930. 
All  the  above  buildings  were  erected  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

During  the  current  year  much  time  has  been  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  for  the  new  Medical  and  Dental  Laboratory  Build- 
ing to  be  erected  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  block.  We  have  had 
most  pleasant  and  helpful  cooperation  from  the  architects,  Granger 
and  Bollenbacher.  The  plans  have  been  completed  and  submitted  for 
bids. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Frederick  B.  Noyes) 
The  adoption  of  the  regulation  increasing  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  College  of  Dentistry  from  high  school  graduation  and  thirty 
hours  of  college  credit  to  high  school  graduation  and  sixty  hours  of 
college  credit  went  into  effect  last  fall,  and  the  number  of  the  enter- 
ing class,  last  year  eighty-one,  was  this  year  seventeen,  the  total 
number  of  students  registered  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
If  the  number  of  entering  students  increases  as  rapidly  as  after  the 
last  change  in  entrance  requirements,  the  entering  class  should  again 
approach  one  hundred  in  about  five  years. 

The  graduate  course  in  orthodontia  was  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time  with  a  view  to  preparing  graduate  students  for  the  practice 
of  orthodontia  as  a  specialty  and  for  the  teaching  of  orthodontia. 
Before  this  time  graduate  work  in  this  department  has  been  offered 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  to  do  research.  The  hours 
of  clinical  practice  have  now  been  much  increased.  Because  of  limited 
equipment,  only  six  applicants  of  the  dozen  or  more  applying  could 
be  admitted.  The  number  enrolled  can  never  be  large  because  a  large 
class  would  make  impossible  the  type  of  instruction  which  must  be 
given  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  course.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  space  and  equipment  are  available,  however,  at  least 
ten  students  will  be  admitted  each  year.  The  smallness  of  the  number 
accepted  and  the  large  number  applying  makes  possible  a  select 
group  of  students,  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  and  unusually 
able   and   enthusiastic  workers.    After  a  thorough   search  had  been 
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made  for  someone  qualified  to  fill  the  position,  Dr.  Allan  G.  Brodie, 
who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  completed  the  course  offered  by 
the  Angle  School  of  Orthodontia,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  teaching  of  the  course  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. The  students  registered  for  the  course  this  year  expressed 
great  enthusiasm  concerning  the  work.  The  development  of  such  seri- 
ous graduate  instruction  already  has  had  a  desirable  effect  upon  the 
undergraduate  body. 

On  April  23  a  clinic  was  offered  before  seventy-five  alumni  by 
the  department  of  denture  and  therapeutics.  This,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  clinics  to  be  made  available  to  alumni,  met  with  much  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  development  of  these  clinics  will  be  of  value 
not  only  in  teaching  but  in  keeping  the  clinical  and  diagnostic  facili- 
ties of  the  University  at  the  service  of  its  alumni. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate 
students  in  dentistry.  This  year  there  were  thirty-one;  four  years 
ago  there  was  one. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that  programs  of  de- 
velopment in  all  departments  are  continually  handicapped  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  five  years  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  building. 

A  number  of  honors  have  come  to  members  of  the  faculty  during 
the  past  year.  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Noyes  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Dental  Forum  of  Milwaukee,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Restorative  Dentistry.  Dr.  Stanley  D.  Tylman  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  International  Dental  Research  Society. 
Dr.  Burne  0.  Sippy  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society  Council.  Dr.  James  R.  Blayney  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

During  the  year  3,066  examinations  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
firmary. The  Children's  Clinic  had  263  patients  whose  ages  ran  from 
two  to  fourteen  years.  The  total  Infirmary  appointments  aggregated 
13,323. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  William  B.  Day) 
The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  again  enjoyed  the  largest  attendance  in 
its  history,  having  exceeded  the  enrollment  of  last  year  by  twenty. 
The  total  enrollment  for  1929-30  numbered  694.    It  is  noteworthy, 
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however,  that  for  the  first  time  in  four  years  it  was  not  necessary 
to  turn  away  any  qualified  candidates  for  admission  and  that  the 
freshman  class  showed  a  slight  decrease  over  the  preceding  year  while 
the  upper  classes  both  were  larger.  Only  two  students  entered  with 
advanced  standing  from  other  schools  of  pharmacy;  forty-one  fresh- 
men entered  with  some  college  preparation.  We  deferred  until  Sep- 
tember 15  the  enrollment  of  freshman  candidates  for  admission  from 
outside  Illinois,  which  no  doubt  had  some  influence  on  the  lessened 
demand  for  admission. 

One  instructor  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  associate  and  one 
assistant  to  the  grade  of  instructor.  One  assistant  was  added  to  the 
staff.  The  faculty  now  consists  of  four  professors,  three  assistant  pro- 
fessors, three  associates,  five  intructors  and  sixteen  assistants,  all  on 
full  time,  and  one  lecturer  on  part  time. 

The  instruction  in  dispensing  of  physicians'  prescriptions  in  the 
Dispensary  of  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospital  has  increased 
during  the  year,  33,500  prescriptions  having  been  filled,  as  well  as 
14,000  orders  for  drugs  for  the  hospital  and  3,000  orders  for  drugs 
for  the  Dispensary.  This  work  was  done  by  the  junior  and  senior 
students  working  in  groups  of  four  or  five  and  under  careful  super- 
vision of  Associate  S.  W.  Morrison.  In  addition  to  filling  these  pre- 
scriptions and  orders  the  students  prepare  many  of  the  medicines 
used  in  the  hospital.  The  instruction  thus  given  and  the  training  ac- 
quired are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  students  while  also  effecting 
a  distinct  economy  to  the  University  and  to  the  State.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  at  times  it  was  not  possible  to  care  for  all  the  prescrip- 
tions presented  from  the  out-patient  department  and  it  is  hoped  that 
an  assistant  will  be  provided  for  Mr.  Morrison  so  that  as  the  hospital 
and  the  out-patient  clinics  grow,  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  all  de- 
mands promptly. 

As  the  School  grows  and  the  instruction  is  developed,  greater 
use  is  made  of  the  library.  Last  year  more  than  6,000  persons  used 
the  library  which  now  contains  5,475  bound  volumes  and  2,950  un- 
bound volumes  and  pamphlets. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  the  senior  students  visited 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  plants  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  Abbott  Laboratories  at  North  Chicago 
and  Bauer  and  Black,  Chicago. 

Monthly  meetings  of  the  faculty  have  been  held  at  which  the 
proposed  four-year  course  has  been  fully  discussed. 
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Several  contributions  representing  research  have  been  made  during 
the  year  by  members  of  the  staff.  Among  these  were:  "Phytomi- 
crochemical  Tests  as  Pharmacopceial  Identity  Tests"  and  "A  Quality 
Standard  for  Crocus/'  by  E.  H.  Wirth;  and  "Relation  of  Media  pH 
to  the  Bacteriostatic  Action  of  Dyes,"  by  S.  E.  Owen.  Professor  C. 
M.  Snow  prepared  a  paper  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  B.  Fantus  on 
"Aromatic  Elixir  of  Gluside,"  which  was  read  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Professor  E.  N. 
Gathercoal  presented  at  the  pharmacopceial  convention  an  extensive 
exhibit  and  paper  on  "Color  Names  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia." Professor  Gathercoal  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Formulary  which  will  have  charge  of  the  revision 
of  this  national  standard  for  drugs  and  medicines  and  has  also  been 
reelected  upon  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. Professor  A.  H.  Clark's  new  textbook,  Organic  Chemistry  for 
Students  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine,  appeared  during  the  year  and 
his  paper,  "Synthetic  Remedies — Their  Place  in  the  Curriculum  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,"  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  P.  L.  Windsor) 
On  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  the  new  Library  Building, 
late  last  summer,  the  main  stock  of  books  was  put  on  shelves  and 
in  locations  which  we  hope  will  not  soon  be  changed  materially.  About 
450,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets  are  in  the  main  book  stacks 
and  about  75,000  volumes  are  in  other  rooms  in  this  library,  the  rest 
being  in  other  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  other  buildings  on  the 
campus.  The  Classics  reading  room  and  seminar  was  located  on  the 
first  floor,  north  wing;  the  Education,  Sociology  and  Philosophy  semi- 
nar on  the  first  floor,  south  wing;  the  Commerce  reading  room  on  the 
second  floor,  south  wing;  the  English  seminar  on  the  third  floor,  south 
wing;  and  the  Modern  Language  seminar  on  the  fourth  floor,  south 
wing. 

The  three  units  now  complete  and  occupied,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute a  building  well  adapted  to  our  uses.  The  formal  opening  exer- 
cises were  held  on  October  18,  1929.  Dean  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  Librarian  of  the 
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Chicago  Public  Library,  delivered  the  principal  addresses.  The  Illi- 
nois Library  Association  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  during  the 
same  week  and  the  dedication  exercises  were  attended  by  that  associa- 
tion as  well  as  by  many  of  our  own  faculty  and  students. 

The  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  which  were  added  and 
fully  or  partially  catalogued  during  each  of  the  last  three  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Volumes  Added — 

1927-28  1928-29  1929-30 

By  purchase 28  450  32  428  30  315 

By  gift 2  858  4  699  4  078 

By  exchange 969  1  513  1  546 

By  transfer  of  Natural  History  Survey 

Library 21  585         

Total  added 53  862         38  640         35  939 

Volumes  withdrawn  (Worn  out,  lost,  etc.).  .  525  497  503 

Net  totals 53  337        38  143        35  436 

The  total  book  resources  of  the  University  on  May  1,  1930,  in- 
cluding pamphlets  roughly  classified  but  not  catalogued,  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

Sheet 
In  Urbana  Volumes      Phamphlets      Maps        Music 

General  and  Departmental 

Libraries 793  284        214  000        2  997        8  365 

In  Chicago 

College  of  Medicine 37  735  4  900 

School  of  Pharmacy 5  477  2  900 

Totals 836  496        221  800        2  997        8  365 

Not  only  in  number  of  volumes  has  our  growth  been  marked; 
the  long  continued  policy  of  adding  sets  and  books,  valuable  to 
faculty  and  students  in  their  investigations,  and  bibliographical  works 
to  aid  in  identifying  and  locating  the  unusual  book,  is  resulting  in 
gradually  building  up  a  library  in  which  scholars  can  work  effectively. 

The  purchase  of  sets  of  journals  and  other  valuable  individual 
works  desirable  in  a  research  library  has  been  continued,  and  the 
following  titles  received  during  the  year  are  examples  of  these,  and 
illustrate  the  wide  range  of  subjects  and  the  character  of  the  books 
needed  by  the  faculty  and  students. 

American  schools  of  oriental  research.  Annual.  V.  1-6,  1919-1920 
to  1924-1925. 

Collection  des  auteurs  latins  avec  la  traduction  en  frangais,  dirigee 
par  M.  Nisard.  27  vols.,  1839-1850. 

Dorpat.  Universitet.  Acta  et  commentations  Imp.  Universitatis 
jurievensis  (olim  dorpatensis) .    25  vols.,  1893-1907. 
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Egypt.  Service  des  antiquites.  Annales.  V.  1-28  and  index  to  V. 
1-20,  1900-1928. 

Intermediaire  des  chercheurs  et  curieux.   V.  1-92,  1864-1929. 

Minge,  J.  P.  Encyclopedic  theologique.  168  vols,  in  171,  1844-1873. 

Missouri.  Legislature.  Senate  and  House.  Journals.  1838-1839  to 
1891-1892. 

Panzer,  G.  W.  F.  Annales  typographici.    11  vols.,  1793-1803. 

Prescriber;  a  .  .  .  .  record  of  medical  progress.  ...  V.  2-22,  1908- 
1928. 

Recueil  des  anciennes  ordonnances  et  coutumes  de  la  Belgique.  102 
vols.,  1855-1923. 

Zeitschrift  fur  offentliche  chemie,  V.  5-28,  1899-1922. 

The  receipt  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  from  other  institutions  in 
exchange  for  University  publications,  and  for  duplicates  on  our  shelves 
not  needed,  has  continued. 

Books  and  pamphlets  received  as  gifts  add  much  each  year  to  our 
resources.  These  gifts  come  from  members  of  the  faculty  and  alumni, 
and  from  individuals,  organizations  and  governmental  agencies  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  following  are  a  few  of  these,  chiefly 
from  individuals: 

Carman,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Fifteen  volumes  of  the  American  Church 
Monthly  V.  10-25  Sept.  1921— Dec.  1928. 

Crandell,  J.  S.,  Sixteen  pieces  of  sheet  music. 

Forbes,  S.  A.,  490  bound  volumes,  27  unbound  volumes  and  159 
pamphlets. 

Graham,  W.  J.,  North  Briton,  From  No.  I  to  No.  XLVI,  inclusive 
....  London,  1769. 

Kingsley,  J.  S.,  8  bound  books,  6  unbound  books  and  120  pamph- 
lets and  reports. 

Kinley,  David,  593  bound  books,  1210  unbound  books  and  pamph- 
lets; 294  unbound  numbers  of  magazines;  moreover,  various 
other  items,  partly  in  Spanish. 

Lybyer,  A.  H.,  12  bound  books,  6  unbound  books,  185  unbound 
periodicals,  4  pamphlets. 

Craig,  Jane  A.,  219  pieces  including  29  unbound  periodicals,  66 
bound  books,  4  unbound  books,  14  pamphlets,  22  pieces  music, 
84  textbooks. 

Hays,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  1896—1249  bound  books,  873  pamphlets,  4360 
unbound  periodicals,  2  notebooks. 

Bloom,  Mrs.  David,  6  bound  volumes,  law  books  (for  Law  Li- 
brary) . 

Capron,  Eloise,  58  bound  books,  4  unbound  books,  4  pamphlets. 
Mostly  on  religion  and  philosophical  subjects. 

Hartung,  Mrs.  Harry,  201  bound  books,  ten  boxes  of  unbound 
material.  All  medical  literature  from  Dr.  Hartung's  library, 
Chicago. 
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Hopkins,  Miss  Hortense  B.,  Land  grant,  issued  to  Robert  Blair  in 

1837,  signed  by  Martin  van  Buren. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  200  volumes  in  Welsh  religious  and  church 

literature,  100  volumes  of  these  in  Welsh. 
Mabbott,  T.  0.,  Stark  County  News.   July  24,  1868. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  2  shelves  of  manuscript  material,  originating 
from  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  as  letters  from  and  to  him,  lecture 
notes  and  miscellaneous  writings,  together  with  magazine  num- 
bers. 
Bishop    White,    338    numbers    of    magazines,    such    as    Southern 

Churchman,  Living  Church,  etc. 
The  Library  has  continued  to  receive  by  gift  of  the  publishers  or 
editors,  many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  Illinois. 

During  the  year  the  library  sent  10,970  copies  of  ninety-two  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  publications  to  libraries  and  other  institutions  on 
our  gift  or  exchange  lists;  other  offices  on  the  campus,  in  accordance 
with  the  exchange  arrangements  made  by  the  Library,  mailed  36,171 
copies  to  fifty-one  institutions.  An  exchange  of  publications  was  ar- 
ranged with  106  additional  institutions,  while  exchanges  were  discon- 
tinued with  eighteen. 

The  recorded  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  three  years  by 
students,  faculty  and  others,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

1927-28         1928-29         1929-30 

Books  borrowed  for  home  use 165  131         176  413         172  139 

Books  used  within  the  libraries 293  918        349  889        376  445 

Total  recorded  use 459  049        526  302        548  584 

Volumes  borrowed  from  other  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  and  faculty  numbered  478, 
as  compared  with  519  last  year.  Volumes  loaned  to  other  libraries 
numbered  1,251,  as  compared  with  1,097  last  year. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  George  Huff) 
The  Department  of  Physical  Welfare  embraces  three  divisions:  physi- 
cal education   for  men,  physical  education   for  women,   and   health 
service,  including  hygiene. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Physical  Education  for  Men  is  divided  into  three  parts:    required 
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physical  education,  intramural  athletics,  and  intercollegiate  athletics 
(including  the  Athletic  Association). 

Required  Physical  Education 

There  were  no  major  changes  introduced  in  the  program  in  physi- 
cal education  during  the  past  year.  The  first  semester  we  offered 
107  separate  sections  in  twelve  different  types  of  work  and  had  a 
total  enrollment  of  3,893.  The  second  semester  we  offered  102  sepa- 
rate sections  in  twelve  different  types  of  work  and  had  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  3,086. 

Intramural  Athletics 

There  were  9,108  students  competing  in  intramural  athletics  during 
the  year.  Playground  ball,  water  polo,  volley  ball,  basketball,  base- 
ball, tennis,  cross  country,  golf,  swimming,  track,  boxing,  wrestling, 
free  throw,  handball,  fencing,  and  athletic  carnival  were  the  sports 
offered.   The  following  table  gives  a  complete  summary  of  the  work: 


Mass  Sports 


No.  No. 
Sport                 Teams  Men 
Com-  Com- 
peting peting 
Playground  Ball. ...         73  1029 

Water  Polo 32  330 

Volley  Ball 89  810 

Basketball 179  1605 

BasebaU 64  1053 

Individual  Sports 

Fall  Tennis 100  446 

Fall  Golf 25  176 

Swimming 31  349 

Fall  Track 41  595 

Boxing 40 

Wrestling 65 

Spring  Tennis 85  388 

Spring  Golf 15  135 

Free  Throw 31  277 

Spring  Track 27  404 

HandbaU 72  285 

Horseshoe 69  304 

Cross  Country 7  40 

Fencing 23               19 

Athletic  Carnival. .  .         72  754          _^_ 

Totals 1012  9108           3004 


Games 
Played 

185 
112 

184 
678 
160 


312 

74 

326 
43 

58 

306 

31 


286 
230 


Games    Per  cent  Per  cent 

Forfeited  Games  Teams 
Forfeited  Forfeited 

78            29  26 

45            40  34 

121            39  33 

86            28  20 

30  16 


70 


32 
18 


13 


12 
5 


480 


30 
6 


23 
0 


7V2 
2 

8 

5 


6.45 


Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Whenever  it  is  possible  no  candidates  are  dropped  from  the  squads 
participating  in  intercollegiate   and  freshman   varsity   athletics,   but 
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are  allowed  to  continue  their  work  throughout  the  season.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  men  taking  part  in  the  various  sports 
for  1929-30: 

Varsity Freshman  Varsity 

Candidates  Candidates 

at  beginning  Final  at  beginning  Final 

Sport                               of  season  Squad  of  season  Squad 

Baseball 52  25  45  29 

Basketball 53  20  215  24 

Crosscountry 50  11  38  13 

Fencing 28  18  32  15 

Football 112  65  368  102 

Golf 21  12  39  16 

Gymnastics 27  17  25  16 

Soccer 52  21  53  29 

Swimming 55  25  75  30 

Tennis 13  11  35  16 

Track 93  41  112  65 

Wrestling _57  _28  109  35 

Totals 613  294  1146  390 

Athletic  Association 

On  May  31,  1930,  a  total  of  $1,706,600  had  been  collected  from 
stadium  subscribers.  Almost  78  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  pledged 
has  been  collected.  The  stadium  fund  owes  the  Athletic  Association 
a  balance  of  $29,000. 

The  replacement  of  temporary  stands  by  concrete  stands  in  the 
south  end  of  the  Stadium  was  accomplished  during  the  summer  at  a 
total  cost  of  $241,776.98. 

It  was  decided  to  defer  further  action  on  the  ice  skating  rink  to  be 
given  to  the  University  until  next  year. 

The  Association  voted  to  erect  six  new  concrete  tennis  courts  cost- 
ing about  $19,000  on  the  land  west  of  the  library.  These  courts  will 
be  flooded  for  ice  skating  during  the  winter  Work  has  already  com- 
menced on  their  construction. 

Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Clifford  of  Champaign  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hall  of  Danville  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Athletic  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

Athletic  Research 

The  laboratory  has  continued  the  research  program  laid  down  four 
years  ago.  Early  in  the  year  about  120  coaching  school  freshmen 
were  tested  and  advised  concerning  their  abilities  and  weaknesses. 
Special  studies  completed  during  the  year  include  (1)  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  physical  exercise  upon  rate  of  learning;   (2)   a  study  of  the 
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effect  of  fear  upon  the  muscular  coordination  of  gymnasts  and  other 
athletes;  (3)  a  study  of  types  of  basketball  shooting  and  methods 
of  acquiring  skill  in  these  types;  (4)  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  emo- 
tions and  of  anxiety  upon  learning  ability;  and  (5)  a  study  of  methods 
of  teaching  in  football.  Twelve  papers  reporting  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  have  appeared  in  various  journals.  Twenty-nine  projects 
are  now  under  way  in  the  laboratory;  of  these,  twenty-one  are  more 
than  half  completed.  They  range  all  the  way  from  studies  on  the 
attention-distraction  value  of  football  plays  and  formations  to  studies 
on  the  ultimate  mental  and  physical  gains  and  losses  of  athletic  com- 
petition. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN 

The  following  report  of  the  work  in  physical  education  for  women 
has  been  condensed  from  a  statement  submitted  by  Professor  Louise 
Freer,  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  physical  welfare  work: 

The  program  falls  into  three  divisions:  (1)  Required  courses  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  (2)  course  for  students  majoring  in  physi- 
cal education,  and  (3)  elective  sports  and  Women's  Athletic  Associa- 
tion activities. 

The  courses  in  physical  education  offered  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores are  the  most  important  phase  of  the  work.  In  these  four  se- 
mesters the  department  tries  to  give  each  student  a  balanced  program 
of  activities  best  adapted  to  her  individual  need.  The  medical  exam- 
ination given  to  freshmen  determines  whether  a  student  can  take  the 
regular  work  or  whether  she  should  have  a  special  program  in  cor- 
rective and  individual  gymnastics.  Students  assigned  to  the  classes 
in  corrective  gymnastics  are  given  an  orthopedic  examination  and 
special  exercises  are  prescribed.  This  group,  of  course,  has  very  care- 
ful supervision. 

Students  registered  in  the  regular  work  are  expected  to  have  a 
course  in  gymnastics,  swimming  (if  they  do  not  know  how  to  swim), 
and  a  course  in  rhythm,  which  leaves  one  or  two  semesters  in  which 
they  may  choose  their  activity.  The  course  in  gymnastics  includes 
a  half  semester  of  outdoor  work  in  which  the  student  may  elect  her 
sport.  The  other  half  is  devoted  to  gymnasium  work  which  includes 
health  instruction  by  means  of  short  talks  and  practice  exercises  for 
promoting  or  correcting  health  habits.  Emphasis  is  given  to  correct 
posture,  discussion  of  foot  conditions,  proper  type  of  shoes,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  individual  gymnastics  classes   continued,  with 
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only  minor  changes,  the  program  and  general  policy  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  class  work  consisted  of  group  exercises  for  improvement 
in  posture,  coordination,  endurance  and  relaxation,  and  individually 
prescribed  programs  for  the  improvement  of  specific  handicaps  or 
weaknesses.  Games,  stunts  and  relays  during  the  fall  and  winter 
terms,  and  archery,  horseshoe  pitching  and  clock  golf  during  the 
spring  term  added  variety  and  interest  to  the  routine,  and  stimulated 
wholesome  group  competition.  They  also  increased  the  students'  con- 
fidence and  interest  in  their  own  physical  abilities,  as  they  were  intro- 
duced to  activities  in  which  all  could  become  proficient,  in  spite  of 
their  handicaps.  However,  there  were  a  few  students  who  would  have 
preferred  to  spend  all  of  their  time  on  the  individual  exercise  pro- 
grams, which  they  felt  were  very  helpful  to  them,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  more  of  an  attempt  be  made  next  year  to  accommodate  these 
students,  though  we  should  regret  to  have  them  lose  the  benefits  of 
the  group  work. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  examination  given  by  the  Health 
Service,  each  student  was  given  a  complete  orthopedic  examination 
on  entering  individual  gymnastics,  was  reexamined  at  the  end  of 
each  semester,  and  had  two  silhouetteograph  pictures  taken  to  check 
on  improvement  in  antero-posterior  posture. 

Students  taking  a  major  in  physical  education  meet  as  a  club 
the  first  Thursday  evening  of  every  month.  The  program  includes 
talks  by  members  of  the  staff,  seniors,  juniors,  and  outside  speakers. 
Among  the  subjects  presented  this  year  were,  "Physical  Education  in 
Italy  and  Germany,"  "The  Niels  Bukh  School  of  Gymnastics"  in 
Denmark,  "Camp  Craft,"  by  Miss  Barbara  Joy,  National  Camp  Di- 
rector, and  "The  Bertram  School  of  Gymnastics,"  by  Miss  Signe 
Prytz  of  Copenhagen,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  seniors  in  physical  education  have  had  unusually  satisfactory 
experience  this  year  in  practice  teaching  in  the  Champaign  schools. 
Each  student  taught  two  periods  a  week  in  the  lower  and  upper  grades 
with  the  opportunity  of  helping  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  a 
May  Fete. 

The  enrollment  in  elective  sports,  which  are  sponsored  by  the 
Women's  Athletic  Association,  shows  a  decrease  compared  with  last 
year,  but  this  is  due  to  our  stricter  method  of  computation  this  year. 
In  1929  we  included  all  participants  even  if  they  reported  for  only  a 
few  practices,  whereas  this  year's  enrollment  includes  only  those  who 
reported  for  the  entire  period  the  sport  was  offered. 
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The  Women's  Athletic  Association  has  organized  and  managed 
several  projects  with  success,  chief  among  them  being  "Health  Week," 
presented  on  the  evening  of  February  20.  A  health  play  was  given 
in  Gregorian  Hall,  after  which  exhibits  were  shown  in  the  Upper 
Parlor.  Tables  were  set  with  model  meals  and  a  talk  given  on  foods 
and  diet  by  one  of  the  W.  A.  A.  members  who  is  majoring  in  home 
economics.  There  were  also  exhibits  of  proper  shoes  and  dress  for 
the  various  sports  and  every  day  wear.  Class  groups  in  the  four 
gymnasiums  and  swimming  pool  gave  brief  demonstrations  of  the 
various  activities  offered  in  the  physical  education  courses. 

The  annual  May  Fete  was  on  the  whole  well  managed  and  pre- 
sented. This  festival  is  planned  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  stu- 
dents, with  advice  and  suggestions  from  the  staff.  Although  it  is  never 
an  elaborate  or  finished  performance,  it  is,  we  think,  highly  creditable 
and  provides  valuable  training  for  the  managers  and  assistants  who 
are  usually  taking  majors  in  physical  education. 

Other  activities  sponsored  by  students  and  the  department  were 
the  swimming  carnival,  tournaments  in  ten  or  more  sports,  track  and 
swimming  meets.  Orchesis  (a  group  of  students  interested  in  the 
study  of  dancing),  under  the  direction  of  Miss  lone  Johnson  of  the 
staff,  presented  a  dance  drama  in  the  gardens  on  the  evening  of  May 
21.  This  performance  was  informal  and  not  pretentious,  but  artisti- 
cally done  and  apparently  very  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
The  department  has  had  during  the  year  two  very  excellent  persons 
for  demonstrations  and  lectures — Miss  Barbara  Joy,  M.A.,  camp  di- 
rector and  lecturer,  who  gave  a  two  weeks  course  in  camp  craft,  and 
Miss  Signe  Prytz,  M.A.,  of  University  of  Copenhagen,  who  gave  two 
talks  and  demonstrated  the  gymnastics  of  the  Bertram  School  in 
Copenhagen. 

Miss  Ann  A.  Smith,  in  charge  of  swimming,  has  had  published  a 
book,  Swimming  and  Plain  Diving,  which  has  received  very  favorable 
reviews.  An  article  on  rhythms,  by  Miss  lone  Johnson,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  Journal  for  June. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Following  is  the  condensed  report  of  the  Health  Service  submitted 
to  the  Director  by  the  University  Health  Officer,  Dr.  J.  H.  Beard: 
The  visits  of  the  students  to  the  Health  Service  during  1929-30 
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were    approximately    58,000.     The    more    common    types    of    service 
rendered  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 

1928-29  1929-30 

Physical  examination 4  631  4  571 

Re-examination 934  2  200 

Recommendation  for  temporary  excuse  from  class  on 

account  of  illness  or  disability 13  797  13  758 

First  aid  in  injury  and  infection 10  936  11  131 

Advice  in  case  of  illness 4  400  4  943 

Conference  on  personal  hygiene 6  309  7  396 

Presentation  of  petitions  to  be  excused  from  military, 

physical  education,  or  both 704  928 

Special  assignments  for  individual  gymnastics 490  356 

Vaccination  against  smallpox 631  1  102 

Typhoid  inoculation 1  848  1  434 

Referred  to  specialists 2  140  2  091 

Sent  to  hospitals 775  766 

Observation  because  of  exposure  to  communicable  disease  810  1  064 

Revisits 11  483  13  458 

Chauffeur's  examinations 172  75 

If  the  visits  from  July  1  to  September  1,  those  for  physical  ex- 
aminations, and  those  for  re-examination  were  deducted  from  the 
grand  total  for  the  year,  the  number  of  visits  per  student  registered 
would  be  4.2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  stu- 
dents who  had  communicable  diseases  or  were  exposed  to  them: 


Chickenpox. . 
Diphtheria .  . 

Influenza 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis . 

Rubella 

Scarlet  Fever . 
Smallpox 


cquired 

Exposed 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

3 

41 

48 

89 

0 

12 

0 

12 

49 

? 

? 

? 

2 

39 

0 

39 

2 

55 

0 

55 

3 

11 

0 

11 

10 

226 

36 

262 

1 

22 

0 

22 

There  were  1,905  students  hospitalized  during  the  year  for  a 
total  of  7,564  days,  an  average  of  3.97  days  per  patient. 

The  number  of  University  employees  examined  was  190  for  the 
year.  The  visits  of  Civil  Service  employees  were  1,334. 

The  required  courses  in  elementary  hygiene  were  taught  in  fifty- 
eight  sections  to  2,258  men  the  first  semester  and  seventeen  sections 
of  937  women.  The  second  semester  there  were  1,932  men  enrolled  in 
fifty  sections  and  825  women  in  seventeen  sections.  The  advanced 
course  in  hygiene  had  a  total  registration  of  sixty-eight  students  during 
the  second  semester. 
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MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Commandant,  Col.  Charles  W.  Weeks) 
Twenty-four  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  have  been  on  duty  at  the 
University  during  the  year  1929-1930.  Eight  officers  were  relieved 
from  duty  and  six  reported  for  duty.  Two  students  served  as  in- 
structors in  the  Air  Corps  Unit  for  the  entire  year  and  a  third  during 
part  of  the  year. 

The  student  enrollment  in  Military  on  October  1,  1929  was:  first 
year  basic,  1,923;  second  year  basic,  1,119;  first  year  advanced,  254; 
second  year  advanced,  226;  or  a  total  of  3,522.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  graduates  were  commissioned  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  during  the  year,  and  one  hundred  three  seniors  were  recom- 
mended for  brevet  commissions  as  captain  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard. 

Subsequent  to  the  rendition  of  last  year's  report,  certain  dis- 
crepancies between  stock  records  and  inventories  of  stock  were  dis- 
covered. Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  bring 
the  two  into  agreement  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

The  year  has  not  been  marred  by  any  serious  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  students.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  and  attention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  students  has 
improved  over  last  year. 

The  old  olive  drab  uniforms  are  to  be  turned  in  to  army  depots 
this  summer  and  a  new  outfit,  manufactured  especially  for  the 
R.O.T.C.,  will  be  received  in  time  to  issue  to  basic  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1930-31  school  year.  The  color  of  the  uniform  will 
remain  the  same  except  that  coat  lapels  will  be  blue.  Dismounted 
branches  will  wear  trousers,  mounted  branches  will  wear  breeches  and 
leggings.  All  basic  students  will  wear  the  overseas  cap. 

The  efficiency  of  instruction  noted  heretofore  has  continued 
throughout  the  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assemble  a  finer  corps 
of  instructors  than  is  now  functioning  in  the  Military  Department. 

Competitions  both  in  rifle  and  pistol  firing,  and  a  competitive  drill 
have  been  held  during  the  year,  all  of  which  have  tended  to  maintain 
interest  in  the  work.  This  year  the  inspection  by  officers  detailed  by 
the  Corps  Area  Commander  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  and 
the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  May  22.  While  no  official  report  of  this 
inspection  has  been  received  up  to  the  time  this  was  written  it  is 
certain  that  all  of  the  six  units  inspected  made  equal  or  better  show- 
ing than  last  year. 
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The  Military  Day  Review,  held  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May 
22,  was  distinctly  a  success.  The  brigade  was  much  honored  by  the 
presence  of  General  Charles  P.  Summerall,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army, 
as  its  reviewing  officer.  Widespread  interest  in  military  training  at  the 
University  was  manifested  by  the  presence  of  many  Reserve  officers 
as  well  as  many  members  of  patriotic  organizations,  including  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 


MILITARY  BANDS 

(Condensed  Report  op  the  Director,  A.  A.  Harding) 
^This  year  was  in  many  respects  an  unusual  one  for  the  University 
^ands,  both  with  regard  to  the  type  of  work  done  and  unusual  features. 
Since  this  was  the  Director's  twenty-fifth  year  in  charge  of  the  bands, 
the  hope  had  been  entertained  that  the  best  band  work  of  the  twenty- 
five  years  might  be  done  this  year.  This  ideal  was  realized  as  the 
bands  studied  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  best  works  in  band 
literature  and  played' the  most  ambitious  programs  in  their  history. 

We  were  honored  by  visits  from  a  number  of  the  most  famous 
American  bandmasters  and  composers  for  band,  including  the  dean 
of  all  bandmasters,  John  Philip  Sousa,  and  Edwin  Franko  Goldman, 
of  the  famous  Goldman  Band  of  New  York  City.  Each  of  these 
conductors  conducted  the  University  bands  in  a  group  of  numbers 
on  programs  especially  arranged  in  their  honor.  Their  extremely 
complimentary  remarks  were  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  of 
us.  Mr.  Sousa  was  made  honorary  conductor  of  the  Concert  Band 
and  a  special  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  occasion  and 
was  presented  to  him.  Mr.  Sousa  conducted  the  bands  in  a  group  of 
his  famous  marches  including  "The  University  of  Illinois  March," 
dedicated  to  the  faculty,  alumni  and  students  of  the  University. 

A  very  successful  bandmasters'  conference  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  benefit  of  the  school  band  leaders  of  the  State.  In 
spite  of  very  unfavorable  weather  conditions  a  large  number  of  band- 
masters attended  the  conference  and  were  extremely  enthusiastic  over 
the  success  of  the  meeting.  They  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conferences  and  suggested  that  they  might  become 
national  in  scope. 

The  annual  high  school  band  contest  again  brought  the  cream  of 
the  high  school  bands  of  the  State  to  the  University.   This  event  con- 
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tinues  to  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  visiting  high  school  band- 
masters and  band  members  but  is  also  an  inspiration  to  our  own 
bandsmen.  This  department  continues  to  function  as  an  information 
bureau  for  bandmasters,  both  professional  and  school,  as  well  as  for 
officials  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  various 
types  of  bands  throughout  the  State. 

The  Director  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  American  Bandmasters' 
Association  and  made  a  member  of  the  Examining  Committee.  He 
was  also  made  chairman  of  the  Band  Division  of  the  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  National  Music  Supervisors  Conference 
and  acted  as  guest  conductor  on  the  massed  bands  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Conference  in  Chicago.  He  also  served  as 
judge  of  the  World's  Fair  Bandmasters'  Contest  in  Chicago  and  the 
National  High  School  Band  Contest  in  Flint,  Michigan,  as  well  as 
several  State  band  contests.  Mr.  Dvorak  and  Mr.  Kjos  also  served 
as  judges  of  several  contests. 

Attention  is  called  again  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing to  protect  the  valuable  equipment  housed  in  the  present  frame 
structure.  In  addition  to  the  instrumental  equipment  there  is  the 
fire  hazard  in  connection  with  our  fine  band  library  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  that  could  not  be  replaced. 

The  matter  of  practice  rooms  for  the  band  members  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  concern  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  fraternity 
and  other  rooming  houses  practice  on  instruments  is  either  prohibited 
or  strongly  discouraged.  This  condition  makes  more  urgent  the  need 
of  rooms  for  individual  practice. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  MEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark) 
The  important  work  of  this  office  is  that  which  is  individual,  personal, 
its  purpose  being  to  help  the  man  concerned,  direct  him,  advise  him, 
save  him  from  error  and  from  the  thousand  and  one  pitfalls  which 
are  open  to  him.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  personal  contact. 
One  cannot  help  a  man  a  great  deal  until  he  knows  him,  his  environ- 
ment, his  background,  his  temperament,  and  not  many  of  these  things 
may  be  discovered  through  official  contacts. 

The  Registrar  sends  a  letter  for  us  to  each  man  student  given 
permit  to  enter  the  University,  and  last  year  2,588  letters  were  senl 
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This  letter  advises  the  student  to  visit  the  campus  before  registration, 
to  find  a  satisfactory  room,  suggests  desirable  qualities  to  see  in  a 
room,  and  says  in  conclusion:  "What  you  accomplish  during  the  first 
six  weeks  will  determine  pretty  largely  what  your  final  accomplish- 
ment will  be.  My  office  is  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  six 
in  the  evening,  and  you  are  welcome  at  any  time  no  matter  what  your 
business  is.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  help  you  to  get  started  right  and 
to  aid  you  in  any  difficulty.  I  personally  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
if  only  to  get  acquainted  with  you. 

"If  you  wish,  I  shall  send  you  one  of  our  freshmen  books  which 
will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information  which  you  might  find  it 
difficult  otherwise  to  acquire." 

Many  of  the  students  who  receive  these  letters  ask  for  Facts  for 
Freshmen.  We  have  distributed  1,500  copies  of  this  during  the  past 
year.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1929,  we  interviewed  nearly  1,100 
new  men  who  were  prospective  students;  many  of  these  brought  their 
parents  with  them. 

The  following  table  of  costs  of  attending  the  University,  based 
on  a  nine-months  year,  which  we  had  reprinted  during  the  winter, 
has  proved  very  much  in  demand,  and  we  have  given  out  nearly  1,500 
copies  of  it  since  printing: 

Boy  with     Non-frater- 
little  money  nity  member     Boy  with 
working      of  moderate     unlimited 
Item  his  way  means  means 

Room $  90  $135  $200 

Board 0  270  400 

Clothing 125  200  500 

Tuition  (based  on  average  of  50  mid-west- 
ern colleges  and  universities) 60  60  60 

Fees 15  15  15 

Locker 4  4  4 

Hospital  Association 6  6  6 

Textbooks 25  35  50 

Supplies  (ink,  paper,  etc.) 9  15  20 

Railroad  fare  (average  distance  125  miles)  18  36  90 

Laundry 7  7  110 

Cleaning  and  pressing 3  15  90 

Repairs  on  clothes  and  shoes 10  10  0 

Barber 9  18  45 

Sundries  (razor  blades,  etc.) 6  18  30 

Dentist 10  10  10 

Athletic  Book 0  10  10 

Illinois  Union 2  2  2 

College  daily  and  yearbook 0  10  10 

Church 5  10  20 

Cab  and  carfare 5  15  30 

Recreation 20  45  125 

Miscellaneous 10  25  100 

Totals $439  $971  $1927 
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Xo  figure  is  given  for  board  for  the  boy  with  little  money,  on  the 
assumption  he  would  work  for  this  item.  The  same  is  true  for  ad- 
missions to  athletic  contests.  The  difference  in  railroad  fare  is  based 
on  the  difference  in  the  number  of  trips  students  in  each  group  would 
probably  take.  The  laundry  item  is  for  mailing  laundry  home  in  the 
first  two  groups  and  the  cost  of  having  it  done  locally  in  the  third 
group. 

Tabulations  that  we  have  kept  indicate  that  we  are  averaging  over 
12.000  callers  a  month  at  the  office,  nearly  150,000  callers  a  year. 

DIVISION   OF  WORK 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  past  year  in  the  division  of  work 
in  the  office.  Each  one  of  the  four  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  work  has  some  specific  responsibility  and  some  di- 
rective power.  Mr.  Fred  H.  Turner  is  in  a  large  way  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  carries  the  larger  part  of  the  de- 
tailed work  of  the  office.  Mr.  George  Herbert  Smith  is  in  charge  of 
freshmen  and  foreign  students.  Mr.  George  B.  Elliott  is  secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations  and  Activities.  He  looks 
after  students'  accounts  which  have  to  do  with  these  organizations 
and  has  charge  of  social  and  fraternity  matters. 

In  addition  to  the  office  duties,  the  men  of  the  office  have  certain 
committee  appointments  which,  while  taking  time  and  effort,  are 
valuable  connections  for  the  office,  and  very  much  worth  while. 

I  have  regularly  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  spent  from  eight 
to  nine  hours  a  day  in  the  office  and  have  seldom  considered  the  day's 
work  done  when  I  went  home  at  night.  I  handle  the  cases  which  do 
not  come  within  the  routine  which  is  established  for  my  three  assist- 
ants, and  I  see  whoever  wants  to  see  me  whether  he  arrives  during 
office  hours  or  before  and  after  it  has  closed.  I  have  learned  that  when 
the  undergraduate  has  something  on  his  mind  he  wants  to  discuss  it 
immediately,  he  likes  to  have  a  quick  decision,  and  since  it  is  my 
object  to  get  into  personal  contact  with  as  many  students  as  it  is  pos- 
sible I  have  found  it  the  best  sort  of  practice  to  see  a  man  night  or 
day  when  he  wishes  to  see  me.  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  I  could 
eliminate  official  matters  on  Sunday,  but  the  parents  of  many  of  our 
students  live  some  distance  away  from  the  University,  they  are  busi- 
ness men  who  do  not  wish  to  take  time  off  from  their  regular  business 
in  order  to  settle  matters  relative  to  their  sons,  and  so  practically  every 
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Sunday  of  the  college  year  I  am  called  upon  to  see  and  interview 
parents  of  students. 

EMPLOYMENT 

This  year  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  working  student.  Jobs 
have  been  scarce,  and  many  needy  students  have  had  difficulty  in 
securing  work.  It  is  here  that  assistance  has  been  of  most  value  during 
the  past  year.  Those  boys  who  have  come  to  the  office  facing  the 
necessity  of  having  to  drop  out  of  college  have,  without  exception, 
been  assisted  in  locating  employment.  One  of  the  reasons  why  fewer 
calls  for  jobs  have  come  to  this  office  during  the  past  school  year  is 
that  we  have  had  better  cooperation  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  needy  cases. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  be  too  careful  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
a  freshman  cannot  expect  to  come  to  the  University  without  money 
or  financial  backing  and  secure  employment  enough  to  put  him 
through  the  year.  If  this  were  possible,  it  is  not  advisable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  scholarship  and  health.  A  few  men  may  be  able  to  pay 
their  entire  expenses,  but  they  are  exceptional. 

Mr.  Smith  has  done  very  commendable  work  in  rinding  places 
for  more  students  perhaps  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  help  be- 
fore, and  he  hopes  next  year  to  make  a  better  preliminary  organization 
and  so  to  help  a  still  greater  number. 

During  the  past  year,  he  has  registered  110  applicants  for  work, 
and  has  located  thirty-six  permanent  places  for  men  and  seventy-six 
temporary  jobs.  The  earnings  of  these  men  have  been  about  $11,000. 
This  service  has  been  rendered  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

THE  FOREIGN  STUDENT 

Attempts  are  made  each  year  to  know  as  many  foreign  students  as 
possible.  This  group  gives  very  little  trouble  from  a  disciplinary 
standpoint,  but  they  especially  need  advice  on  selecting  rooming 
places  and  getting  acquainted  with  fellow  countrymen  and  American 
students.  In  this  matter  the  office  has  made  the  greatest  strides  this 
year.  A  great  deal  is  accomplished  if  the  students  from  other 
countries  can  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  someone  on  the  campus 
who  is  interested  in  them,  and  someone  to  whom  they  can  come  with 
their  problems. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Within  a  student  body  of  10,000  men  and  women,  there  is  a  need 
for  centralizing  the  control  of  activities,  an  operation  which  results  in 
extensive  routine  work.  A  great  mass  of  detail  is  recorded  for  furnish- 
ing information,  and  many  records  are  kept  for  regulatory  measures 

We  now  have  a  total  of  330  student  organizations  and  societies 
These  are  divided  as  follows:  Fraternities — national  social,  68;  local 
social,  10;  professional,  13;  total,  91.  Sororities — national  social,  34 
organized  houses,  10;  total,  44.  Clubs,  societies  and  honorary  or 
ganizations — honoraries,  51;  professional,  53;  clubs,  84;  councils,  7 
total,  195. 

Within  the  office  complete  membership  rolls  of  each  fraternal  or- 
ganization are  received  twice  each  year,  the  officers  of  campus  societies 
of  any  nature  are  cataloged  and  revised,  and  all  petitions  for  these 
organizations  are  received,  answered,  checked  for  reports,  and  then 
filed. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  handled  during  the  past  year  914  student  activity 
petitions.  Permits  for  initiation  into  Greek  letter  fraternities,  1,194 
in  number,  were  issued  in  keeping  with  the  University  regulations, 
which  have  been  revised  this  year  in  the  hope  that  scholarship  might 
be  improved. 

The  funds  and  accounts  of  fifty  organizations  are  handled  in 
conjunction  with  the  bookkeeping  department  of  the  Business  Office. 
Approximately  1,500  checks  are  issued  each  nine  months.  A  yearly 
statement  of  the  financial  operations  is  published. 

In  keeping  with  the  eligibility  rules  for  participation  in  activities, 
the  staffs  of  all  publications  must  be  checked  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  and  at  the  six  and  twelve  weeks  period  each  semester.  Lists 
of  dramatic  production  staffs,  the  casts  for  plays,  class  officers,  com- 
mittees, and  athletes  must  all  be  similarly  checked. 

Scholarship  is  given  attention  by  the  compilation  of  semi-annual 
reports  of  the  scholastic  standing  of  each  of  the  ninety-one  social 
organizations.  The  mimeographed  copies  of  the  report  receive  a  wide 
distribution. 

The  students  with  whom  contact  is  maintained  in  student  organi- 
zations are  mostly  from  the  upper  classes,  though  not  entirely,  as  the 
many  requests  for  advice  concerning  organizations,  their  problems, 
and  matters  of  personal  concern  in  connection  with  them  come  from 
students  in  all  classes. 
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MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  administration  of  a  college  town  is  not  different  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  size.  For  the  past  year,  through  the  offices  of  the  Sheriff 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Urbana,  that  city  has  been  reasonably 
free  from  moral  irregularities  of  any  sort.  Drinking,  gambling,  and 
prostitution  have  been  as  completely  eliminated  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do  it. 

At  least  15  per  cent  of  our  students — men  and  women — spend  too 
much  time  in  social  activities,  in  sitting  around  our  soft  drink  estab- 
lishments, smoking  and  philandering  and  gossiping. 

Our  social  organizations  have  been  making  an  organized  effort 
to  have  all  Friday  evening  dances  run  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  than 
we  now  permit  them  to  do.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  extend  our  social  hours  further  than  they  now  are.  Our 
undergraduates  are  not  fully  developed  physically;  they  need  regular 
and  adequate  sleep,  and  longer  social  hours  would  mean  greater  physi- 
cal exhaustion. 

DISCIPLINE 

According  to  University  regulations  disciplinary  matters  which  have 
to  do  with  undergraduate  men  are  first  considered  by  a  committee 
of  seven,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  To  this  committee  alleged  irregu- 
larities of  student  conduct  are  reported. 

Disciplinary  cases  serious  enough  to  necessitate  dismissal  were 
only  fifty-six  out  of  our  whole  number  of  about  7,500  men,  and  those 
leading  to  minor  penalties  were  only  forty-three. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

We  have  never  before  given  more  specific  attention  to  the  development 
of  scholarship  among  our  undergraduates  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past  year. 

At  the  end  of  six  and  twelve  weeks,  when  grade  reports  are  re- 
ceived, we  record  the  30,000  cards  that  come  in.  On  the  following 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  we  have  these  grades  available  for  fraterni- 
ties and  individuals  who  wish  to  secure  them.  Whenever  we  have  seen 
that  a  man  was  slipping  in  his  work,  we  have  attempted  to  discover 
what  the  reason  was  and,  if  possible,  to  give  the  encouragement  or 
to  remove  the  obstacles,  or  to  do  whatever  might  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  change. 
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Mr.  Smith  has  given  special  attention  to  the  scholarship  of  fresh- 
men and  all  of  us  have  worked  with  individuals  who  were  in  trouble 
to  improve  their  situation.  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  freshman  honorary  so- 
ciety for  men,  which  he  supervises,  elected  ninety-nine  men  to  mem- 
bership this  year,  or  3.82  per  cent  of  the  freshman  class. 

For  some  reason  the  general  scholarship  of  the  University  last 
semester  was  lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

FRATERNITY    SCHOLARSHIP 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  average  scholastic  standing  of  men  in 
our  national  and  local  social  fraternities  has  never  been  quite  as 
high  as  the  average  scholarship  of  the  men  outside  of  fraternities. 

After  each  scholarship  report  at  the  end  of  six  and  twelve  weeks 
of  each  semester  we  have  interviews  with  some  upperclassman  in 
each  fraternity  and  go  over  the  lists  of  men  who  are  reported  with 
low  grades.  Many  of  these  men  with  low  standings  we  see  and  try 
to  help,  and  very  often  we  succeed.  The  main  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  these  fraternity  men  come,  in  a  good  many  cases,  from  homes 
where  they  have  made  no  sacrifices,  have  taken  little  responsibility, 
and  have  never  been  forced  to  do  their  best.  They  have  no  interest 
in  hard  work. 

Last  fall  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  organizations  whose  scholastic 
average  was  below  the  average  of  college  I  wrote  a  letter  to  each 
fraternity  president  asking  him  to  come  in  and  see  me  in  order 
that  we  might  go  into  the  scholastic  difficulties  of  his  organization. 
Many  men  did  come  in,  and  I  think  this  helped  in  stimulating  some 
of  the  organizations  to  more  vigorous  scholastic  effort. 

Mr.  Smith  has  acted  as  faculty  adviser  of  the  Interfraternity 
Council  during  the  past  year,  and  made  a  successful  effort  to  get  the 
Interfraternity  Council  to  adopt  a  more  stringent  ruling  in  regard  to 
eligibility  for  initiation.  Formerly  a  student  needed  merely  to  pass 
eleven  hours  of  work  in  order  to  be  eligible.  Now  eleven  hours  with 
grades  of  aC"  or  better  are  required,  or  thirteen  hours  with  an  aver- 
age of  "C".  This  is  likely  to  be  helpful  after  a  year  or  two. 

The  average  for  all  University  men  last  semester  was  slightly 
better  than  "C".  Thirty-six  of  our  national,  local,  social,  and  profes- 
sional fraternities  were  above  this  average,  and  fifty-five  below.  All 
of  our  private  dormitories  had  a  scholastic  average  below  the  general 
average  for  men.    The  cause  of  this  lower  average  is  attributable  to 
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the  large  numbers  in  these  places  which  make  it  more  difficult  to 
maintain  good  order  and  to  have  personal  supervision  of  the  men. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

The  building  of  fraternity  houses  continues  and  at  present  we  have 
no  shortage  of  private  homes  for  students  to  lodge.  The  only  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  the  undergraduate  student  does  not  care 
to  go  any  distance  from  the  campus  no  matter  how  pleasant  the  ac- 
commodations he  may  find  a  few  blocks  away.  He  prefers  to  live  near 
the  campus  in  inferior  and  ill-kept  houses.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  University  should  assume  definite 
responsibility  regarding  the  building  of  fraternity  and  sorority  houses. 
Many  of  the  houses  built  are  too  large  and  too  expensive  and  entail 
a  monthly  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  organization 
which  is  in  excess  of  what  many  of  them  can  afford,  and  require  a 
membership  too  large  for  proper  administration.  We  should  be  severely 
criticised  if  our  fraternity  houses  became  so  elegant  and  so  expensive 
that  the  ordinary  student  cannot  afford  to  live  in  them. 

Landladies  came  to  the  office  on  many  occasions  to  get  help  in 
solving  problems  with  their  student  roomers.  We  have  had  155  cases 
of  this  kind  during  the  past  year,  and  they  are  among  the  most  per- 
plexing and  vexing  things  that  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Elliott,  who  inspected  the  men's  rooming  establishments,  pre- 
sents the  following  facts: 

Student  Per  cent  of 

Number          Residents  Capacity  Capacity 

Organized  Houses 91                2  771  3  000                92 . 3 

Dormitories 4                     465  645                 72. 1 

Residences  and  Room- 
ing Houses 330                2  063  2  552                80.8 

Totals 425  5  299  6  197  85.5 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

A  good  deal  of  the  time  which  we  spend  in  the  office  is  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  students  to  attend  classes  regularly.  We  find  that 
a  student  who  is  irregular  in  attendance,  even  though  he  is  not  vio- 
lating our  attendance  regulation  to  an  extent  which  will  imperil  his 
remaining  in  the  course,  ordinarily  is  carrying  his  work,  if  he  is  carry- 
ing it  at  all,  with  a  low  grade.  We  try  to  interview  such  students 
and  find  out  their  reasons  for  cutting  class  and  to  show  them  the 
bad  effects  of  absence. 
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The  mechanical  details  of  maintaining  the  attendance  records 
involves  a  considerable  number  of  operations.  We  receive  and  record 
approximately  1,500.000  reports  of  absences  each  year.  These  at- 
tendance records  are  checked  over  daily  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Turner. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Smith  interviewed  approximately  3,500 
freshmen  in  regard  to  attendance,  and  Mr.  Turner  3,000  other  students. 

In  connection  with  attendance,  23.000  excuses  were  issued  and  6,500 
notices  were  sent  to  instructors  to  inform  them  of  absences  of  students 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  With  all  the  detailed  work  involved,  the 
attendance  records  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  us  as  they  are  an 
index  to  the  habits  of  the  men. 

We  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  out-of-town  football  games  on 
the  general  attendance  of  men  during  the  1929  season.  It  was  shown 
that  8  per  cent  of  all  men  students  were  absent  from  classes  on  the 
week-ends  of  games  from  Friday  noon  on. 

STUDENT  LOAX   FUNDS 

The  present  method  of  handling  applications  for  loans  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  Under  our  present  method  there  is  a  good  deal  of  delay 
and  students  sometimes  wait  for  weeks  or  months  before  their  ap- 
plications are  definitely  acted  upon  and  they  get  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  loan  applied  for  will  be  granted.  We 
ought  to  speed  up  a  little  on  our  methods.  Some  effort  should  be 
made,  also,  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  making  loans  to  stu- 
dents. We  have  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  University  had  so 
many  applications  for  loans  as  during  the  last  year  and  these  ap- 
plications have  come  from  very  needy  and  very  worthy  students. 

We  ought  to  have  available  an  emergency  fund  from  which  stu- 
dents might  borrow  small  sums  without  the  expenditure  of  time  which 
is  now  necessary  according  to  our  system.  Even  a  thousand  dollars 
which  might  be  lent  in  sums  not  to  exceed  $25  to  $50  without  much 
preliminary  red  tape,  would  be  of  great  help. 

HOSPITAL  VISITATION 

Ever  since  I  have  held  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  before 
that  time  for  that  matter  as  regards  my  own  students.  I  have  visited 
the  hospitals  regularly  and  my  assistants  have  learned  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Some  one  from  the  office  visits  each  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
town  every  day  and  prepares  an  individual  card  for  each  student  who 
is  ill.   I  make  a  practice  of  going  to  the  hospitals  once  or  twice  every 
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week.  At  special  times  when  some  one  is  seriously  ill,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Turner  or  I  have  been  present  at  operations  when  the  friends  or  rela- 
tives of  the  student  who  is  ill  were  not  able  to  be  there.  We  have 
been  present  at  forty-five  operations  during  the  past  year.  I  write 
regularly  to  the  relatives  of  students  who  are  quarantined  in  our  hos- 
pitals or  who  are  seriously  ill. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Dean,  Maria  Leonard) 
The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  in  many  ways  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  has 
made  personal  contacts  with  as  many  of  the  3,000  young  women 
students  as  possible.  Through  this  means  we  try  to  establish  in  their 
minds  the  fact  that  the  office  is  a  place  to  come  for  help,  counsel 
and  confidences  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  their  own  welfare,  that 
of  their  groups,  or  the  campus  in  general. 

THE   OFFICE    STAFF 

Associated  with  me  in  my  work  are  my  two  assistants,  Miss  Irene 
Pierson  and  Miss  Mary  Trenchard,  both  alumnae  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

The  upperclassmen  are  under  Miss  Pierson's  guidance  in  matters 
of  class  attendance.  When  scholarship  is  extremely  low  she  tries  to 
ascertain  the  cause  and  to  remove  it.  The  statistical  files,  such  as  the 
scholarship  of  organizations,  sorority  files  and  attendance  records, 
which  help  us  watch  trends  on  the  campus,  are  under  her  direction. 
She  also  keeps  up  to  date  our  sorority  and  organized  house  chaperon 
application  file,  which  numbers  over  two  hundred  at  present.  The 
correspondence  for  reference  letters  for  this  file,  preliminary  to  place- 
ment, are  her  work.  Miss  Pierson  supervises  certain  student  group 
activities  such  as  the  Woman's  Group  System,  of  which  she  herself 
was  president  when  a  student  here.  She  is  faculty  adviser  of  our 
junior  honorary  organization,  "Torch,"  of  our  freshmen  honorary 
scholarship  society,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  and  of  Panhellenic,  the 
inter-sorority  council. 

Miss  Mary  Trenchard  has  the  freshman  women  under  her  charge 
and  the  housing  of  all  women  students.  This  work  includes  assigning 
rooms  in  the  residence  halls,  the  Woman's  League  cooperative  houses, 
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the  church  houses  and  the  town  homes.  Files  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion about  all  the  town  homes  where  students  live,  regarding  comforts 
and  lack  of  them,  also  the  personalities  of  the  housemothers,  are  com- 
piled from  the  house  inspection  made  by  Miss  Trenchard.  She  also 
manages  the  work  bureau  in  our  office,  as  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  young  women  trying  to  defray  their  living  expenses  while  secur- 
ing an  education. 

All  questions  of  major  importance  come  to  me  for  decision.  A 
dean  of  women  is  on  call  day  or  night  for  emergencies  of  illness  or 
trouble.  Students  come  for  help  and  counsel  in  matters  pertaining  to 
schedules  and  scholarship,  finances,  student  loans,  trouble  at  home, 
vocational  advice  for  life  work  and  many  other  questions  too  numer- 
ous to  state.  Hundreds  of  interviews  with  students,  parents,  chaper- 
ons, town  housemothers,  out-of-town  visitors,  national  sorority  offi- 
cers, presidents  of  women's  organizations,  chairmen  of  committees, 
speeches  to  University  groups,  and  meetings  with  student  committees 
and  their  advisory  boards  make  the  contacts  almost  infinite  in  a 
single  day,  in  addition  to  heavy  correspondence  that  ranges  through- 
out all  these. 

UNIVERSITY   WOMEN'S   SCHOLARSHIP 

University  undergraduate  women  have  maintained  a  very  satisfac- 
tory year's  average  in  scholarship  of  3.495  (about  half  way  between 
a  "B"  and  a  UC"  average) ;  that  of  the  whole  University  for  the  same 
period  was  3.277.  Thirty  junior  and  senior  women  were  chosen  mem- 
bers of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  while  forty-eight  freshmen  were  elected  to 
membership  in  Alpha  Lambda  Delta.  While  30  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollment of  students  in  the  University  are  women,  the  percentage 
of  women  receiving  honors  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  senior  class 
was  35.7,  in  the  junior  class  44.8,  in  the  sophomore  class  50,  and  in 
the  freshman  class  the  percentage  of  women  honored  for  high  scholar- 
ship was  39.1.  Twenty-five  sororities  were  represented  on  the  Honors 
Day  program  this  year,  an  increase  of  fifteen  over  last  year. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  close  watch  over  the  relation  of 
student  extra-curricular  activities  and  scholarship  and  find  from 
several  years'  study  that  women  of  high  scholarship  are  being  elected 
to  major  offices  on  the  campus.  From  this  year's  list  of  candidates 
nearly  one  third  out  of  a  list  of  forty  or  more  candidates  were  "B" 
average  students.  A  study  of  the  relation  between  class  attendance 
and  low  scholarship  was  made  in  connection  with  the  comparatively 
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new  rule  of  the  Council  of  Administration  granting  unlimited  absences 
to  juniors  and  seniors  whose  average  for  the  previous  year  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  between  a  "C"  and  a  "B".  This  rule  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  two  years.  I  believe  the  average  should  be 
raised  to  "B"  for  the  granting  of  unlimited  cuts  in  order  to  have  it 
become  a  real  privilege  and  an  incentive  to  scholarship. 

The  residence  halls,  our  two  largest  housing  units  of  150  and  146 
women  students,  averaged  high  in  scholarship,  ranking  fourth  and 
fifth  in  the  scholarship  list  of  organized  houses.  There  were  six  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  women  there,  also  forty-seven  women  students  winning 
superior  and  high  scholarship  honors  in  these  two  halls.  The  fresh- 
man honorary  scholarship  society,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  has  grown  in 
membership  each  year  and  is  proving  a  real  incentive  for  fine  scholar- 
ship among  the  freshman  women.  The  first  national  convention  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  this  year.  The  honorary  was  founded 
in  Illinois  in  1924,  and  now  has  ten  chapters  in  sister  universities  and 
colleges. 

The  women  debaters  were  honored  this  year  as  their  debate  team 
was  judged  the  champion  debate  team  of  the  Middle  West.  They  won 
five  out  of  six  debates.  The  team  was  directed  by  Miss  Mary  White- 
ford,  who  deserves  much  credit  for  their  success. 

THE  YEAR'S  PROGRAM  FOR  FRESHMEN 

A  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Women  is  sent  to  all  prospective  freshmen 
in  the  summer  with  their  permits  to  enter  the  University.  This 
letter  besides  giving  counsel  and  facts  that  freshmen  should  know 
before  entering  the  University,  about  Freshman  Week,  selecting  rooms, 
expenses,  etc. — is  sent  as  a  welcome  from  the  Dean  and  her  staff. 
Each  fall  one  week  before  the  opening  of  the  University  the  Chicago 
Illinae  entertain  all  new  women  student  residents  of  Chicago  at  a 
garden  party  to  meet  the  Dean  of  Women.  During  Freshman  Week 
all  freshman  women  meet  with  the  Dean  of  Women  and  her  staff  for 
the  first  time  to  receive  not  only  a  personal  welcome  to  the  campus,  but 
definite  instructions  about  the  important  workings  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  most  concern  them,  as  class  attendance,  penalty  for  ab- 
sences, honors  for  high  scholarship,  consequences  of  low  scholarship, 
Illinois  traditions,  the  purpose  and  service  of  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

Since  freshman  problems  are  singularly  alike  in  many  respects — 
problems  of  adjustment,  homesickness,  ignorance  of  rules,  and  con- 
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fusion  of  the  bigness  of  things — it  was  thought  well  to  centralize 
the  freshman  interests  in  one  place  and  one  person  as  much  as  possible. 
Miss  Trenchard  has  carried  this  responsibility  in  our  office. 

Special  work  has  been  done  with  the  pledge  guardians.  These 
are  usually  strong  upperclassmen  in  the  organized  houses  who  have 
charge  of  the  freshmen  in  their  respective  houses.  Meetings  and  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  this  group  to  work  out  methods  of  quiet 
hours  for  study,  number  of  extra  curricular  activities  advisable  for 
freshmen,  and  other  problems.  The  freshman  honorary  society  was 
early  explained  to  the  first  year  women  and  kept  before  them  through 
the  year  as  a  possible  goal  toward  which  to  work.  The  freshman 
women  contributed  $25  to  the  Feather  Fund,  a  fund  which  the  sopho- 
more and  freshman  women  have  initiated  to  help  their  own  classmates 
when  in  need  of  money,  as  the  University  funds  do  not  extend  to  fresh- 
men. 

VOCATIONAL  LECTURES 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Woman's  League  com- 
pleted an  exceptionally  fine  program  for  the  year.  Two  phases  of 
the  work  were  stressed,  lectures  and  conferences.  The  purpose  of  the 
lectures,  which  were  given  by  prominent  Chicago  women,  was  to 
stimulate  Illinois  women  to  think  about  the  fields  of  work  which  are 
open  to  them  at  the  present  time.  These  lecturers  were  brought  here 
and  all  expenses  paid  by  the  Woman's  League.  Mrs.  Ora  Snyder,  world 
famous  candy  maker,  addressed  an  audience  of  450  Illinois  women, 
January  9,  1930,  on  the  subject  "Snappy  Sidelights  on  Women  in 
Business."  Judge  Mary  Bartelme,  head  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Chicago,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Courts  and  Social  Service  Work" 
on  May  12,  1930,  nearly  six  hundred  hearing  her  lecture. 

Dr.  Bessie  Irving  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  gave 
willingly  and  freely  of  her  time  and  interest  as  adviser  to  the  Voca- 
tional Committee.  Since  the  University  has  no  vocational  nor  per- 
sonnel bureau,  her  efforts  were  much  appreciated  by  the  college  women. 

Miss  Emily  Taft  was  also  brought  to  the  campus  by  the  Citi- 
zenship Committee  of  the  Woman's  League,  which  has  been  alert  and 
active  this  year.  She  spoke  on  "Woman's  Responsibility  in  the  Affairs 
of  State."  A  playlet  representing  "Women  on  Juries"  was  given  the 
same  evening. 
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WHERE   STUDENTS  LIVE 

An  inspection  of  all  houses  where  women  students  live  was  made  as 
usual  this  year  by  our  office,  but  was  somewhat  more  extensive  as  it 
included  all  the  sorority  houses  as  well.  It  was  found  that  12  per 
cent  of  the  women  students  lived  in  residence  halls,  37  per  cent  in 
sorority  houses,  4  per  cent  in  houses  managed  by  church  boards,  2 
per  cent  in  Woman's  League  cooperative  houses,  20  per  cent  in  Twin 
City  homes,  2.5  per  cent  were  married  students,  15.5  per  cent  resided 
with  parents,  and  7  per  cent  resided  with  friends  and  worked  in  homes. 

The  two  residence  halls  and  Davenport  House  were  rilled  to  ca- 
pacity at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year.  A  long 
waiting  list  was  maintained  by  our  office  in  the  summer  and  through 
registration  until  gradually  diminished  by  students  being  compelled 
to  find  rooms  elsewhere. 

The  residence  halls  furnish  a  normal,  comfortable,  healthful  hous- 
ing for  our  young  women,  which  is  a  most  necessary  condition  for 
maintaining  high  standards  of  living  intellectually  and  socially  while 
away  from  their  homes.  At  present  only  12  per  cent  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege. 

Out  of  the  thirty-four  sororities  on  the  campus,  twenty-five  own 
their  own  homes;  twenty-two  of  this  number  are  adequately  housed, 
since  many  of  the  sorority  houses  have  been  built  or  remodeled  re- 
cently, but  three  of  this  number  own  houses  which  are  too  crowded 
for  comfort.  Five  sororities  live  in  rented  houses,  uncomfortable  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  bathroom  facilities.  Four  plan  to  build  in  the 
near  future. 

There  is  one  colored  sorority,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha.  When  Miss 
Sadler,  who  heads  the  national  colored  work  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  was  a 
visitor  on  our  campus,  she  expressed  pleasure  with  the  housing  of  the 
colored  women  students  here,  as  it  compared  favorably  with  the  best 
she  had  seen  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Sorority  houses  are  all  managed  and  chaperoned  by  competent 
women  approved  and  selected  by  our  office  from  a  large  list  of  appli- 
cants. The  sororities  at  Illinois  pay  higher  salaries  than  most  uni- 
versities for  their  chaperons,  salaries  ranging  from  $30  to  $75,  plus 
maintenance.  Because  of  this  fact  we  have  a  larger  number  of  ap- 
plicants from  which  to  choose  and  as  a  consequence  a  finer  selection. 
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The  cooperative  houses  of  the  Woman's  League  fill  a  real  need 
on  our  campus  in  furnishing  homes  for  the  young  women  of  meagre 
means.  Here  they  can  reduce  their  living  expenses  to  half  by  working 
one  hour  each  day  in  the  cooperative  houses  where  the  young  women 
students  do  their  own  buying  of  foods,  cooking,  serving  and  cleaning. 

More  rooms  have  been  released  for  student  roomers  compara- 
tively near  the  campus  since  the  recent  building  of  the  new  sorority 
houses.  This  situation  of  more  vacant  rooms  will  in  time,  we  hope, 
raise  the  standard  of  student  rooming  houses,  because  of  the  keen 
competition  between  housemothers.  We  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
housemothers  of  these  town  homes  in  order  to  help  them  maintain 
standards  of  living  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the  University. 


COMPTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  Lloyd  Morey) 
The  Comptroller's  annual  report  is  published  separately  and  gives  a 
full  account  of  all  our  business  transactions,  income  and  expenditures, 
etc.  However,  an  abstract  of  that  report  is  given  here  for  convenience. 

INCOME 

The  total  income  of  the  University  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 
1929-30  was  $7, 115,864,  not  including  balances  from  the  previous  year. 
Of  this  income  the  sum  of  $24,131  was  added  to  permanent  endow- 
ment funds  and  student  loan  funds,  leaving  a  total  income  of 
$7,091,733  for  operation  and  capital  additions.  Of  this  amount  the 
sum  of  $195,974  was  specifically  designated  for  capital  additions,  the 
sum  of  $1,024,785  was  for  other  specific  purposes,  leaving  the  amount 
of  $5,870,974  as  the  general  income  of  the  University  for  the  year. 

Income  from  the  State 

Income  from  State  appropriations  for  the  year  1929-30  totalled 
$4,969,724,  of  which  $4,775,000  was  for  operation,  maintenance  and 
equipment,  and  $194,724  for  new  buildings  or  additions  to  buildings. 
The  latter  figure  represented  the  amount  expended  during  the  year 
out  of  the  1929-31  biennium  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  buildings. 
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The  sources  of  revenue  for  the  State  appropriations  mentioned  above 
were  as  follows: 

From  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  one-third  of  one  mill  for  the 

support  of  the  University $1  984  981 

From  the  general  revenue  of  the  State 2  984  743 

Total $4  969  724 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  State  appropriated  from  its  general 
revenue  the  amount  of  $32,451  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  endowment 
fund  arising  from  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 

Other  Income 

Income  from  Federal  grants  amounted  to $     455  990 

Income  from  student  fees  (rebates  deducted)  amounted  to ... .  879  088 
Income  from  the  sale  of  products  and  services  (gross)  and  from 

miscellaneous  sources  totalled 399  431 

Gross  income  of  residence  halls,  hospital  and  tenant  properties 

amounted  to 193  639 

Gifts  and  earnings  of  endowment  funds  amounted  to 217  992 

EXPENDITURES 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  University  for  1929-30,  including 
amounts  expended  from  balances  of  the  preceding  year,  amounted 
to  $7,435,315,  made  up  as  follows: 

For  regular  operation  and  maintenance $6  362  025 

For  operation,  residence  halls,  hospitals  and  tenant  properties  143  069 

For  scholarships,  fellowships  and  prizes 11  588 

For  physical  plant  extensions 901  488 

For  miscellaneous  purposes 17  145 

Expenditures  for  the  ordinary  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
University  were  distributed  as  follows: 

For  general  administration $     432  772 

For  general  University  Library  additions  and  operation 243  264 

For  Physical  Plant  operation  and  maintenance 793  978 

For  teaching  and  general  research 3  622  752 

For  specific  research  and  investigation 983  356 

For  extension  work  (Agricultural) 285  903 

Classified  Expenditures 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  expenditures  of  the  University 
classified  in  accordance  with  the  State  Finance  Act  and  showing  the 
amounts  expended  in  each  case  from  State  funds  and  from  other  funds 
respectively : 
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Operation  and  Maintenance 

Salaries  of  instructional,  scientific,  administra-1 
tive,  and  clerical  staff  (S4  016  242) 

Wages  of  regular  and  irregular  mechanical  and 
unskilled  service,  and  irregular  clerical 
service  (S795  371) J 

Office  Expense — postage,  stationery,  office  sup-' 
plies,  telegraph  and  telephone  (S82  325) 

Printing  and  Publications — forms,  blanks, 
letterheads,  and  publishing  of  mono- 
graphs, bulletins,  catalogs  and  circulars 
($135  576) 

Travel  of  employees  or  other  persons  on  Uni- 
versity business  and  subsistence  and 
transportation  of  employees  temporarily 
in  the  field  on  agricultural  or  other  exper- 
imental work 

Operation — consumable  materials  for  class 
work,  research  and  operation 


Repairs  of  property  and  equipment . 
Miscellaneous 


State 
Funds 


Other 
Funds 


$3  323  188  $1  488  425 


145  810     72  091 


35  111 


44  285 


Total,  Operation  and  Maintenance. 


Capital 

Land,  Buildings  and  Improvements — the  pur- 
chase of  land,  the  cost  of  new  buildings 
and  of  additions  to  buildings  and  im- 
provements other  than  buildings 

Equipment — apparatus,  live  stock,  furniture, 
machinery,  books  and  permanent  illus- 
trative material 


484  021    269  457 
143  693    161  304 
6  869 
(4  131  823)  (2  042  431) 


705  013     49  849 


385  501    120  698 


Graiid  Total S5  222  337     $2  212  978 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  endowment  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  under  the  Federal 
Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  now  totals  8649,013,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Income  on  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum  is  paid  the  University  by  the  State  out  of  its  general 
revenue. 

In  addition  to  this  endowment,  permanent  endowments  created  by 
private  gifts  totalled  $304,330  on  June  30,  1930,  excluding  student 
loan  funds.   This  total  was  distributed  as  follows: 
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Professorial  and  lectureship  endowments $139  743 

Scholarship,  fellowship  and  prize  endowments 84  556 

Miscellaneous  endowments 80  031 

Total $304  330 

Additions  to  endowment  funds  made  during  the  year  have  been  as 
follows: 

From  Gifts 

Lorado  Taft  Lectureship  Fund $20  056 

Investments  of  endowment  funds  on  June  30,  1930,  totalled  $242,837. 
These  investments  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Amount  Per  Cent 

Farm  mortgages $  38  750  16 . 0 

Railroad  and  utility  bonds 147  159  60.6 

Industrial  bonds 40  057  16 . 5 

Government  bonds 16  871  6 . 9 

The  total  income  from  endowment  fund  securities  during  the  past 
year  has  been  $12,320,  representing  5.15  per  cent  on  the  total  princi- 
pal invested  during  that  time. 

EXPENDABLE   TRUST   FUNDS 

The  income  from  all  expendable  trust  and  special  funds,  including 
the  income  on  permanent  endowment  funds  and  the  receipts  of  funds 
donated  to  or  in  the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  special 
purposes,  for  the  year  was  $185,661  as  follows: 

Professorial  and  lectureship  endowment  income $        6351 

Student  loan  endowments  income 190 

Scholarship,  fellowship  and  prize  endowments  income 4  183 

Miscellaneous  endowments  income 2  645 

Building  and  improvement  funds 1  300 

Research  gifts 154  044 

Scholarship,  fellowship  and  prize  gifts 7  700 

Other  expendable  funds 16  234 

deduction.     Actual  cash  income  was  $6,065  but  $6,700  was  transferred  to  General  University 
Income. 

New  expendable  funds  for  special  purposes  established  during  the 
year  were: 

Illini  Theatre  Guild — Lincoln  Hall  Draperies $  1  250 

National  Research  Council — Amino  Acids  Research 375 

Standard  Brands  Incorporated — Antiseptic  Properties  of  the  Skin  500 

Armour  and  Company — Blood  Albumen  in  Spray  Materials. 500 

American  Concrete  Institute — Concrete  Columns  Investigation —  4  000 

Rohm  and  Haas  Company — High  Pressure  Gas  Research 1  000 

Mead,   Johnson   and   Company — Irradiated   Ergosterol   Research 

(Physiology) 475 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences — Irradiated  Ergosterol 

Research 500 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  Locomotive  Firebox  Company  of  Chi- 
cago— Locomotive  Syphon  Tests 12  000 

Borden  Milk  Company — Lactic  Acid  Milk  Research 2  000 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educational  Bureau — Nitrate  of  Soda 

Effect  on  the  Soil 1  500 

International  Association  of  Milk  Dealers — Marketability  of  Fluid 

Milk 1  200 

Certified  Milk  Producers  Association — Milk  Toxins 3  500 

Phi  Rho  Sigma  Medical  Fraternity — Physiological  Effects  of  Light  275 

National  Academy  of  Sciences — Radiation  Effects  on  Living  Or- 
ganisms    1  159 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers — Toxins  in  Canned  Meats ...  4  000 

Utilities  Research  Commission 

Gas  Heating  Effect  on  Flues  and  Piping 4  500 

Solubility  of  Boiler  Waters 5  500 

Bauer  and  Black  Company — Fellowship  for  X-Ray  Research  of  Ma- 
terials used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Surgical  Supplies 750 

Cold  Metal  Process  Company — Metal  X-Ray  Fellowship 100 

F.  C.  Huyck  and  Sons  Company — Frank  J.  McGovern  Research 

Fellowship  in  Study  of  Woolen  Fibers 1  200 

Robert  F.  Carr— Fellowship  in  Study  of  Allergy 900 

Total $47  184 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

There  were  sixteen  student  loan  funds  in  existence  June  30,  1930 
and  the  total  loanable  principal  of  all  the  funds  was  $183,872;  an 
increase  of  $4,074  during  the  preceding  year.  The  sources  of  this  in- 
crease were: 

Income  from  Student  Notes $  7  536 

Transfer  from  Income  from  Operation  of  the  Carter-Pennell  Farms        750 

Sub-total 8  286 

Less:   Reduction  of  Previously  Reported  Funds 

Marcus  Russell  Fund — Donated  Securities  of  $5,000  par  value, 

realized  $788 4  212 

Total  Increase  in  Loan  Funds $  4  074 

During  the  year,  232  loans  amounting  to  $40,420  were  made  and 
payments  on  loans  amounting  to  $32,647  were  received. 

PROPERTY   AND   EQUIPMENT 

The  inventory  of  property  and  equipment  of  the  University  on  June 

30,  1930  was  as  follows: 

Total  Cost 
June  80,  1930 
Land — 2,267.45  acres,  including  a  farm  of  1,127  acres  and 

Agricultural  Experiment  farms  of  657  acres $  1  579  598 

Improvements  other  than  Buildings — Including  service  lines, 

pavements,  walks,  lighting  system 1  071  374 

Buildings — The  original  cost  including  cost  of  additions  con- 
sisting of  78  University  buildings,  37  farm  buildings,  and 
10  houses  being  used  temporarily  for  tenant  purposes.  .       16  471  328 
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Uncompleted  Buildings — Including  expenditures  to  date  on 
account  of  buildings  under  construction  or  in  contem- 
plation   198  241 

Library — Cost  of  books,  etc.,  to  date 1  858  523 

Movable  Equipment 3  938  290 

Total  June  80,  1930 $25  117  354 

Total  June  30,  1929 $23  641  386 

Increase  during  year 1  475  968 

Of  the  above  total  $22,203,281  represents  expenditure  of  State 
Funds,  while  $2,864,673  represents  gifts  from  individuals. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditures  for  new  buildings  during  the 
past  year  were  as  follows: 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  Remodeling $64  708 

High  School  Gymnasium 25  272 

New  Library  Building— Third  Unit 37  539 

Lincoln  Hall  Addition 251  483 

Materials  Testing  Laboratory 118  541 

STADIUM  FUND 

The  accounts  of  the  Memorial  Stadium  Fund  arising  from  subscrip- 
tion of  individuals,  of  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  custodian,  are 
kept  in  the  Business  Office.  The  total  receipts  of  the  fund  to  June  30, 
1930,  were  $1,738,100,  the  expenditures  $1,735,642,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,458  on  that  date. 


REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Registrar,  G.  P.  Tuttle) 
The  total  enrollment  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  academic 
year  has  been  as  follows: 

Summer  First  Second 

Session  Semester  Semester 

1929  1929-30  1929-80 

Men 1399  9  097  8  183 

Women 1  032  3  316  3  106 

Totals 2  431  12  413  11289 

Totals  for  preceding  year 2  270  12  150  11  150 

It  will  be  seen  that  enrollment  has  been  larger  this  year  than  last 
year  during  each  division  of  the  year.  In  the  Summer  Session  there 
was  a  gain  of  161  over  the  previous  session.  There  were  263  more 
students  in  the  first  semester  and  139  more  students  in  the  second 
semester  than  in  the  corresponding  periods  last  year. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  (number  of  different  students 
who  have  attended  the  University  during  any  of  its  sessions)  has  been 
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14,594.    The  similar  figure  for  the  preceding  year  is  14,183. 
has  been  an  increase  over  last  year,  therefore,  of  411. 
The  enrollment  has  been  distributed  as  follows: 


There 


Men 
Urbana 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 2  187 

Commerce 1  960 

Education 596 

Engineering 1  789 

Agriculture 571 

Music 56 

Journalism 52 

Total  Undergraduates 7  211 

Law 295 

Library 14 

Graduate  School 743 

Deduct  duplicates (11) 

Total,  Urbana,  Winter  Session 8  252 

Total,  Summer  Session,  1929 1  309 

Deduct  duplicates (612) 

Net  Total,  Summer  Session 697 

Total,  Urbana 8  949 

Chicago 

Medicine 538 

Dentistry 163 

Pharmacv 636 

Graduate  School 113 

Deduct  duplicates (63) 

Total,  Chicago,  Winter  Session 1  387 

Total,  Summer  Session,  1929 90 

Deduct  duplicates (84) 

Net  Total,  Summer  Session 6 

Total,  Chicago 1  393 

Total  in  University,  1929-30 10  342 

Totals,  1928-29 10  156 

Per  cent  of  increase,  1929-30 1.8 


Women 


Total 


2  154 

4  341 

173 

2  133 

435 

1  031 

11 

1  800 

146 

717 

112 

168 

38 

90 

3  069 

10  280 

5 

300 

136 

150 

264 

1  007 

(14) 

(25) 

3  460 

11  712 

1  027 

2  336 

(313) 

(925) 

714 

1  411 

4  174 

13  123 

15 

553 

5 

168 

48 

684 

14 

127 

(4) 

(67) 

78 

1  465 

5 

95 

(5) 

(89) 

6 

78 

1  471 

4  252 

14  594 

4  027 

14  183 

5.6 

2.9 

REGISTRATION  BY  CLASSES 

The  registration  by  classes  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  at  Urbana 
has  been  as  follows: 

Percentage 

of  total 

undergraduate 

enrollment 
19.68 
20.89 
23.16 
34.61 


Class  Number 

Seniors 2  023 

Juniors 2  148 

Sophomores 2  381 

Freshmen 3  558 

Unclassified  or  Irregular 170 


1.66 
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The  registration  by  classes  in  the  professional  schools  has  been  as 
follows: 

Law  Medicine  Dentistry  Pharmacy 

Fourth  Year 31  121  39 

Third  Year 97  128  48  162 

Second  Year 123  129  62  226 

First  Year 77  174  19  293 

Unclassified ...  1  . .  3 

JThe  four-year  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Law  has  been  discontinued,  though  there  are  a  few 
students  who,  having  begun  the  curriculum,  are  allowed  to  complete  it. 

ENROLLMENT,  NEW  STUDENTS 

As  indicated  above  14,594  different  students  have  attended  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  year.  Of  these,  9,393  had  attended  the  University 
previously  and  5,201  were  admitted  this  year  for  the  first  time.  New 
students  in  the  Summer  Session  numbered  483,  in  the  winter  sessions 
at  Urbana,  4,373,  and  in  the  winter  sessions  in  Chicago,  345. 

During  the  regular  college  year  867  new  students  were  admitted 
to  the  undergraduate  colleges  at  Urbana  (including  the  College  of 
Law)  with  advanced  standing  as  follows:  Fewer  than  thirty  semester 
hours,  180;  sophomore  standing,  290;  junior  standing,  337;  and  senior 
standing,  60. 

One  hundred  five  students  were  admitted  to  the  Library  School 
on  the  basis  of  degrees  taken  elsewhere.  One  hundred  ninety-five 
students  were  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of 
bachelor's  degrees  taken  elsewhere  and  sixty  entered  after  taking  an 
advanced  degree  at  other  institutions. 

In  Chicago  fourteen  new  students  were  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  two  in  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

During  the  year  new  students  have  transferred  credits  in  varying 
amounts  from  universities  (349  cases),  colleges  (463  cases),  teachers' 
colleges  and  normal  schools  (134  cases),  junior  colleges  (314  cases), 
and  technical  schools  (60  cases).  Some  students  have  transferred 
credits  from  more  than  one  type  of  institution  so  that  these  figures 
do  not  indicate  the  number  of  student  cases. 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  INTRANTS  ARE  RECEIVED 

This  year  during  the  winter  session  4,051  new  students  were  admitted 
in  regular  standing  (excluding  unclassified  students  and  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  School).  Of  this  number  1.26  per  cent  came 
from  high  schools  but  lacked  a  few  credits  and  took  entrance  exami- 
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nations,  .07  per  cent  entered  by  taking  entrance  examinations  entirely, 
65.61  per  cent  came  from  high  schools,  2.99  per  cent  from  academies, 
8.07  per  cent  from  junior  colleges,  2.76  per  cent  from  normal  schools, 
and  19.23  per  cent  from  four-year  colleges  and  universities.  In  other 
words,  this  year  69.93  per  cent  of  our  new  students  in  the  undergradu- 
ate and  professional  schools  and  colleges  at  Urbana  have  come  to  the 
University  after  completing  secondary  school  work  only  and  30.06 
per  cent  have  come  from  institutions  giving  advanced  work. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  number  and  value  of  undergraduate  scholarships  in  use  for  the 

academic  year  1929-30  and  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1929  has  been 

as  follows: 

Number  of  Scholarships  in  Use 

Session                             Urbana    Chicago     Total  Money  Value 

Summer  Session,  1929 1  047         ...         1  047  $13  850  50 

First  Semester,  1929-30 1  020        239         1  259  45  728  50 

Second  Semester,  1929-30 969        220         1  189  41  112  50 

The  total  money  value  of  scholarships  for  the  year,  including  the 
Summer  Session  of  1929,  is  therefore  $100,691.50. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS   OR  GUARDIANS 

Occupations   of   students'   parents   or  guardians,   for   those   students 

registered  at  the  University  during  the  winter  sessions,  are  as  follows: 

Urbana  Chicago 
Departments  Departments       Total 

Agriculture 1  679  82  1  761 

Artistic  (Architects,  Artists,  Authors,  etc.)  91  8  99 
Business 

Accountancy  and  Auditing 129  10  139 

Financial 358  11  369 

Manufacturing 277  41  318 

Mercantile 2  457  285  2  742 

Miscellaneous.. 2  160  211  2  371 

Government  Service 

Military  and  Naval 23  ..  23 

Civilian 344  30  374 

Professions 

Dentistry 112  13  125 

Journalists,  Educators,  etc 18  . .  18 

Law 295  12  307 

Medicine 338  64  402 

Ministry 182  24  206 

Teaching 281  19  300 

Railroading 397  35  432 

Scientific  (Chemists,  Civil  Engineers,  etc.)  457  69  526 

Skilled  Laborers 1  439  403  1  842 

Unskilled  Laborers 186  52  238 

Retired 175  33  208 

Occupation  not  given 314          63  377 

Total 11712        1465  13  177 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University  four  times  each  year.  The 
degrees  conferred  in  June,  1929,  August,  1929,  October,  1929,  and 
February,  1930  were  as  follows: 

College  or  School                                                          Men  Women  Total 

Graduate  School 292  105  397 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 255  351  606 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration. .         262  10  272 

Education 176  220  396 

Engineering 272  1  273 

Agriculture 95  24  119 

Journalism 13  11  24 

Law 84  4  88 

Music 2  12  14 

Library  School 11  95  106 

Medicine 202  9  211 

Dentistry 35  ...  35 

Pharmacy Ill  2  113 

Total 1810  844  2  654 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT  AND 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Supervising  Architect  and  Superintendent, 
James  M.  White) 

As  this  report  covers  two  years  (no  report  having  been  submitted  by 
this  department  last  year),  it  seems  logical  to  divide  the  report  into 
(1)  campus  development,  including  (a)  new  buildings  erected  or  under 
erection  during  this  period,  and  additions  and  improvement  to  old 
buildings  and  (b)  grounds  improvements,  including  walks,  drives, 
grading,  paving,  service  lines  extensions,  and  landscaping;  and  (2) 
physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  of  which  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Buildings  and  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  are  immediately 
in  charge  and  directly  responsible  to  the  Supervising  Architect. 

To  the  above  outlined  duties  of  the  Supervising  Architect  there 
have  been  gradually  added  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Business  Operations,  the  policing  of  the  campus,  the  regulation  of 
traffic,  supervision  of  automobiles,  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
property  and  for  public  improvements  affecting  both  the  University 
and  the  Twin  Cities,  supervision  of  residence  halls,  assignments  of 
space  to  University  departments,  or  of  rooms  to  individuals  or  organi- 
zations, both  temporary  and  permanent,  the  purchase  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  and  the  custody  and  issuing  of  keys  to  rooms  and  build- 
ings. 
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CAMPUS  DEVELOPMENT 

During  the  period  of  the  previous  biennium — 1927-29 — one  new  build- 
ing, the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  and  two  important  additions, 
one  to  Lincoln  Hall  and  the  other  to  the  new  Library,  were  made  at 
a  cost  of  $500,000  each. 

The  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  with  equipment,  including  a 
3,000,000  pound  testing  machine,  was  completed  September  1,  1929. 
The  occupancy  of  this  building  released  space  in  the  Ceramics  Build- 
ing, which  was  used  by  Professor  A.  N.  Talbot  for  materials  testing 
work;  the  Highway  Laboratory  became  available  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory;  the  old  Boiler  House, 
used  as  a  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  by  Professor  W.  M.  Wilson, 
became  available  as  a  high  tension  laboratory  for  Electrical  En- 
gineering; and  the  Materials  Testing  and  Hydraulics  Laboratories 
were  joined  to  the  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory,  providing  space 
for  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  which,  if  built  new, 
would  have  cost  $300,000. 

The  moving  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  provided  space  in 
Engineering  Hall,  which,  with  the  rearrangements  made  possible  by 
the  building  of  the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  gave  added  space 
to  all  departments  in  the  College  of  Engineering  except  Railway  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Engineering. 

The  third  unit  of  the  Library  was  completed  in  time  to  be  occu- 
pied at  the  beginning  of  the  University  year  in  September,  1929.  The 
Political  Science  and  Economics  and  English  seminars,  which  had  been 
moved  from  Lincoln  Hall  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
Library,  were  moved  again  to  the  second  and  third  floors,  respectively, 
of  this  new  unit.  The  Modern  Language  seminar  was  transferred  to 
the  fourth  floor,  and  the  Education,  Psychology,  and  Philosophy 
seminar  to  the  first  floor.  This  unit  duplicated  the  stacks  of  the  sec- 
ond unit  and  necessitated  a  re-shelving  of  a  large  number  of  books. 

The  1927-29  biennial  appropriation  also  provided  for  the  comple- 
tion of  Lincoln  Hall,  the  first  unit  of  which  was  built  in  1911.  Work 
on  this  addition  progressed  more  slowly  than  on  the  third  unit  of  the 
Library  so  that  the  building  was  not  ready  for  occupancy  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1930.  The  Modern  Language,  Classics  and  the  Education,  Psy- 
chology and  Philosophy  seminars  had  been  moved  from  Lincoln  Hall 
to  the  Library  during  the  summer  of  1929  and  the  space  thus  vacated 
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was  equipped  for  classroom  purposes — some  of  the  larger  seminar 
rooms  being  divided  into  two  classrooms.  The  addition  contains 
twenty-one  classrooms,  twenty-four  offices  furnished  with  desks,  chairs, 
costumers,  and  shelving,  and  a  completely  equipped  theatre  which 
serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  courses  in  play  production  and  theatre 
lighting,  as  well  as  providing  a  beautiful  auditorium  for  lectures  and 
musical  and  dramatic  productions.  Professor  L.  C.  Dillenback,  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  is  responsible  for  the  very  artistic  design 
and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre;  Professor  F.  M.  Lescher, 
also  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  gave  valuable  assistance  in 
selecting  stage  equipment  and  furnishings;  and  Mr.  Arvid  Crandall 
of  the  Goodman  Theatre,  Chicago,  designed  the  cyclorama,  furnished 
the  border  and  footlights,  and  gave  professional  advice  and  help  in 
staging  the  first  production.  The  theatre  was  formally  opened  on 
March  21,  1930,  with  a  production,  "The  Beggar  on  Horseback," 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Wesley  Swanson,  dramatic  coach.  Con- 
nected with  the  theatre  are  ample  dressing  and  storage  rooms,  and  in 
the  basement,  directly  below  the  foyer,  a  club  room  for  the  Theatre 
Guild. 

Smaller  projects  were  provided  for  from  our  general  funds.  Among 
these  were:  Five  additional  greenhouses  for  the  work  in  floriculture, 
pomology  and  plant  breeding;  a  connecting  link  between  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  Labora- 
tories; a  chemical  experiments  building;  hay  storage  shed  for  Military 
Department;  small  insectary  adjoining  the  Entomology  Building;  and 
small  animal  houses  for  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

The  1929-30  building  program  was  made  possible  through  the 
$2,500,000  biennial  State  appropriation  for  1929-1931. 

On  the  Chicago  campus,  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  and  Polk  Streets, 
the  Medical  and  Dental  College  Laboratories  Building  is  under  con- 
struction, at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

The  Woman's  Gymnasium,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
was  made,  is  located  south  of  the  women's  residence  halls. 

The  Agronomy  Seed  House,  now  completed  at  a  cost  of  $52,000, 
is  a  fireproof  and  almost  vermin-proof  building  to  be  used  in  cleaning, 
drying  and  storing  all  of  the  seed  to  be  used  on  the  experimental  plots. 

Contracts  for  general  work,  heating,  plumbing,  ventilating,  and 
wiring  were  awarded  on  January  11,  1930  for  the  construction  of  the 
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Chemistry  Annex,  and  work  has  proceeded  rapidly  since  that  time. 
The  biennial  budget  contained  an  appropriation  of  $335,000  for  this 
building. 

An  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  included  in  this  biennial  budget 
for  additions  to  the  Boiler  House,  a  new  deep  well  and  a  Filtration 
Plant,  which  will  greatly  improve  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  our 
Power  Plant. 

Under  the  proposed  plans  for  Boiler  House  improvements,  four 
boilers  are  to  be  raised  about  five  feet  and  equipped  with  induced 
and  forced  draft  with  air  preheaters,  which  will  double  their  capacity. 

The  deep  well  has  been  dug  instead  of  drilled.  We  have  an  open 
hole  forty-four  inches  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  where  the 
sand  strata  from  which  our  other  wells  are  pumping  was  encountered. 
The  sand  is  so  fine  that  the  water  cannot  flow  through  it  fast  enough 
to  give  the  desired  capacity  so  drilling  was  continued  and  a  hundred 
feet  lower  a  coarse  vein  of  gravel  was  found  from  which  the  water 
rose  to  within  eighty  feet  of  the  surface.  This  vein  of  water  which 
has  been  flowing  there  since  the  pre-glacial  era,  possibly  a  half  mil- 
lion years  ago,  will  probably  give  us  a  permanent  water  supply. 

The  contract  for  the  Filtration  Plant  was  awarded  on  March  11, 
1930,  and  the  plant  should  be  completed  by  January  1,  1931.  The 
filter  will  have  a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  gallons  a  day 
to  filter  and  chlorinate  the  entire  water  supply,  of  the  University. 
The  capacity  of  the  storage  tank  will  be  250,000  gallons. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  completion  of  the  Cattle  Feeding 
Plant  have  been  in  preparation  for  several  months  due  to  the  very 
complicated  nature  of  the  equipment  to  be  installed.  The  first  draw- 
ings were  on  the  basis  of  too  expensive  a  scheme  for  the  funds  avail- 
able, but  contracts  have  been  awarded  on  a  revised  plan  estimated  to 
cost  $70,000.  This  plant  will  provide  complete  facilities  for  handling 
feed  for  livestock,  including  dumping,  elevating,  drying,  cleaning, 
grinding,  chopping,  and  mixing,  as  well  as  storing.  It  will  be  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  as  a  part  of  the  present  Cattle  Feeding  Plant 
on  the  ridge  at  the  south  end  of  Fourth  Street. 

A  small  gymnasium  for  the  University  High  School  has  been 
erected  adjacent  to,  but  not  connected  with,  the  High  School.  This 
building  contains  boys'  and  girls'  dressing  rooms  and  showers,  lockers, 
benches  and  bleachers  extending  along  the  west  side  of  the  gymna- 
sium floor. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  additions  and  improvements  to  the  Power 
Plant,  an  assignment  of  $30,000  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a  1000-k.w.  steam  turbine,  which  was  installed  in  the  Power  Plant 
during  the  past  year. 

Improvements  in  fire  protection  were  made  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

A  new  liquid  air  machine  is  being  installed  in  the  Power  Plant  at 
a  cost  of  $6,000,  which  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  purchase  liquid 
air  from  Chicago,  as  has  been  done  heretofore  on  account  of  the 
limited  capacity  of  our  old  machine. 

An  additional  refrigerating  unit  for  the  Vivarium,  to  be  installed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000  will  provide  the  departments  occupying  that 
building  with  the  additional  refrigeration  which  they  have  been  need- 
ing for  several  years. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  improvements  and  new  equipment  to  adapt  the 
space  vacated  by  the  materials  testing  work  to  the  use  of  this  de- 
partment. 

The  University  Press  expanded  eastward  under  the  connecting 
link  between  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the  Administration  Building. 

GROUNDS  IMPROVEMENTS 

General  Improvements 

A  sidewalk  extending  from  South  Sixth  Street  along  Gregory  Drive, 
through  the  Forestry  to  Lincoln  Avenue  at  Ohio  Street,  has  added 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  students  and  faculty  members  who 
live  east  of  the  Forestry. 

A  retaining  wall  for  the  storage  of  coal  was  constructed  along 
the  edge  of  the  Short  Line  tracks. 

A  concrete  approach  to  the  North  Garage,  which  houses  the  Physi- 
cal Plant  service  cars,  prevents  congestion  of  heavy  traffic  during  bad 
weather. 

The  grading  of  the  new  Parade  Ground  has  been  completed  and 
grass  sown;  the  area  west  of  the  new  Library  has  also  been  graded 
and  is  to  be  utilized  by  the  Athletic  Association  for  cement  tennis 
courts;  the  vines  which  were  choking  some  of  the  trees  in  the  Forestry 
have  been  destroyed  and  a  number  of  trees  removed  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  woods  and  to  better  the  conditions  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  trees. 
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The  repaying  of  Wright  Street  from  University  Avenue  to  Armory 
Avenue  is  under  way.  The  new  pavement  is  fifty-two  feet  in  width 
to  allow  for  diagonal  parking  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Not  only 
will  bad  traffic  conditions  be  ameliorated,  but,  with  the  removal  of  the 
unsightly  trolley  and  noisy  street  car  tracks  not  only  from  Wright 
Street  but  from  the  quadrangle  as  well,  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
campus  will  be  much  enhanced. 

Landscaping 

The  Vitale  report  of  May  17,  1929,  marked  a  step  towards  a  defi- 
nite solution  of  the  landscaping  problem  for  the  newer  areas  of  the 
University,  particularly  those  of  the  South  Campus.  This  perma- 
nent and  comprehensive  scheme  of  planting  was  suggested  by  the 
consulting  landscape  architects,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Fer- 
ruccio  Vitale.  The  plan  calls  for  the  planting  of  single  or  double  rows 
of  elms  and  other  native  trees  along  the  main  traffic  arteries.  Present 
and  future  buildings  are  to  be  set  on  broad  terraces  defined  by  hedges 
and  architectural  accessories,  but  free  from  heavy  vine  covering  or 
small-scale  shrubs  and  brushes.  The  plan  envisages  the  future  bounda- 
ries of  the  University  enclosed  by  a  double  line  of  American  horn- 
beams rising  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  consulting 
architects  suggested,  further,  that  gateways  be  placed  at  the  east 
and  west  entrances  on  Green  Street,  the  new  points  of  access  at  Sixth 
Street  and  at  Goodwin  Avenue,  and  the  approaches  at  Armory  and  at 
Mathews  Avenues.  Subsequent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Vitale  plan, 
300  elms  and  2,500  Japanese  yews  were  purchased  and  set  out  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  in  accordance  with  this  plan.  Also, 
concrete  bases  have  been  built  upon  which  to  set  the  sixty-five  pedes- 
tals and  urns  which  are  to  terminate  the  plantings  around  the  build- 
ings. Further,  twenty  benches  have  been  purchased  and  will  be  in 
place  in  various  locations  throughout  the  South  Campus  when  the  fall 
term  opens. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  Supervising  Architect 
is  the  Superintendent  for  the  University,  of  all  buildings  erected  on 
the  campus  (unless  some  other  person  is  specially  selected  for  that 
work),  which  includes  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for 
new  buildings  as  well  as  changes  and  additions  to  existing  buildings 
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to  adapt  them  more  especially  to  the  work  of  the  departments  occu- 
pying them.  The  remodeling  and  extension  of  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  the  erection  of  the  University  High  School  gym- 
nasium, and  the  improvements  in  the  Ceramics  Building  are  ex- 
amples of  this  class  of  improvements. 

In  addition  to  numerous  changes  calling  for  a  rearrangement  or 
remodeling  of  space  in  buildings,  many  improvements  in  heating, 
lighting,  plumbing,  wiring,  and  acoustics  have  been  added. 

During  the  two-year  period  covered  by  this  report,  about  $30,000 
has  been  spent  for  additional  furniture  and  equipment  for  offices  and 
class  rooms,  not  including  furnishings  purchased  out  of  appropria- 
tions for  new  buildings. 

The  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  is  the  agency  for  the  as- 
signment of  rooms  for  class  instruction  and  offices,  as  well  as  for 
special  reservation.  A  complete  schedule  of  these  assignments  is  kept 
on  record.  At  the  request  of  the  head  of  a  department,  transmitted 
through  the  dean  of  his  college,  the  Supervising  Architect  approves 
changes  in  assignments  for  offices  or  other  departmental  uses,  taking 
into  consideration  the  increase  or  decrease  in  size  of  the  departments 
concerned,  and  the  suitability  of  the  space  as  to  location,  area,  and 
contiguity  to  other  space  in  use  by  the  department.  Assignments  to 
departments  of  rooms  for  classroom  purposes  are  centralized  in  this 
office  where  every  course  section  (except  those  for  military,  physical 
education,  and  laboratory  periods)  is  recorded.  Any  vacant  periods 
are  then  available  for  other  sections  which  may  be  formed,  or  which, 
for  some  reason,  it  may  be  advisable  to  transfer  from  the  originally 
assigned  room.  The  sections  in  military  and  physical  education  are 
held  in  buildings  used  solely  by  these  departments  and  the  vacant 
periods  are  not  filled  by  classes  from  other  departments. 

Reservations  for  the  use  of  University  buildings  for  all  special 
meetings,  conferences,  conventions,  and  short  courses  are  centralized 
in  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect.  During  the  past  year,  ap- 
proximately nine  hundred  reservations  were  made  and  opening  orders 
issued  for  such  uses. 

Practically  all  outside  and  interior  door  keys  to  University  build- 
ings are  issued  from  this  office.  Requests  for  keys  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  proper  authorization. 

There  are  nineteen  cars  and  trucks  in  the  Physical  Plant  garage 
which  have  been  operated  the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  4.4  cents  per  mile, 
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including  maintenance.  There  are  fifty-eight  cars  in  the  South  garage 
which  cost  us  less  than  three  cents  a  mile  for  all  items  except  deprecia- 
tion and  garage  service. 

The  insurance  cost  for  the  year  1929-30  was  $953.52.  This  policy 
protects  drivers  of  University  cars  as  well  as  the  University  itself, 
and  includes  the  usual  coverage  for  the  property  of  other  persons. 

Seventeen  of  the  Agricultural  cars  have  either  been  traded  in  or 
junked  during  the  past  year. 

For  the  year  ending  April  5,  1930  I  authorized  the  use  of  private 
automobiles  for  University  service  for  a  total  of  253  automobile  days 
at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  a  mile.  There  is  a  peak  demand  in  the 
spring  which  we  are  not  justified  in  keeping  enough  cars  to  meet  and 
I  believe  the  use  of  private  cars  to  a  limited  extent  is  advisable, 
though  we  have  had  difficulty  in  deciding  where  to  draw  the  line. 

The  Supervising  Architect  is  responsible  for  the  planning,  erec- 
tion, and  supervision  of  all  University  residence  halls.  Since  1919  the 
following  halls  have  been  put  into  operation: 

The  Woman's  Residence  Hall,  1111  West  Nevada  Street,  with  ac- 
commodations for  150  girls; 

The  West  Residence  Hall,  1115  West  Nevada  Street,  with  accom- 
modations for  146  girls;  and 

Davenport  House,  807  South  Wright  Street,  with  accommodations 
for  53  girls. 

The  successful  operation  of  these  three  halls  has  provided  a  surplus 
with  which  to  start  the  erection  of  a  fourth  hall,  and  plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  now  being  prepared  for  a  hall  designed  to  accommodate 
200  girls,  divided  into  two  units,  each  with  a  social  director.  One 
kitchen  will  be  used  for  this  new  hall,  but  each  unit  will  have  its 
own  dining  room. 

The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  buildings,  including  underground  service  lines 
connecting  the  buildings.  This  includes  the  operation,  maintenance, 
heating,  lighting,  and  policing  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  and 
storage  of  coal,  the  generating  of  current  for  power  and  light,  the 
operation  of  trucks  and  service  cars,  and  the  maintenance  of  tele- 
phone and  fire  protection  systems.  The  University  chief  of  police  and 
the  fire  chief  report  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

Cooperating  with  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Physical  Plant  is  the  Superintendent  of 
Grounds,  and  these  two  little  known  and  seldom  seen  officers  of  the 
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University  are  probably  more  responsible  for  the  first  general  im- 
pressions of  the  thousands  of  students  and  visitors  who  come  to  the 
campus  each  year  than  any  other  two  officers  of  the  University.  Well 
kept  lawns,  well  tended  flower  beds,  careful  trimming  and  surgical  care 
of  the  many  beautiful  trees  on  the  campus,  clean  walks  and  pave- 
ments, and  graded  drives  and  parking  areas  all  testify  to  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

These  two  guardians  of  the  physical  plant  of  the  University — the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds — 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  institution,  respectively,  since  1885 
and  1898. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITOR 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Visitor,  A.  W.  Clevenger) 
The  inspection  of  high  schools  for  the  year  1929-30  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Harold  D.  Trimble,  assistant  high  school  visitor,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hood, 
assistant  high  school  visitor,  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Clevenger,  high 
school  visitor,  representing  the  University  of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  John 
Calvin  Hanna,  supervisor  of  high  schools,  Mr.  Harry  Thrasher,  super- 
visor of  high  schools,  and  Mr.  Livingston  L.  Blair,  assistant  super- 
visor of  high  schools,  representing  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction, 

The  number  of  high  schools  inspected  for  accrediting  by  the  Uni- 
versity representatives  was  297;  State  department  representatives 
visited  232  schools;  three  were  inspected  jointly  by  the  University  and 
the  State  department;  therefore,  532  high  schools  were  inspected. 

The  number  of  high  schools  now  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  736,  of  which  603  are  public  high  schools,  127  are  private 
high  schools,  and  six  are  high  schools  connected  with  universities  and 
teachers'  colleges. 

The  publications  of  the  Office  of  the  High  School  Visitor  included 
the  report  of  the  High  School  Visitor  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  all  of  the  high  schools  in 
the  State  and  to  many  individuals  interested  in  the  accrediting  of 
high  schools;  the  High  School  Conference  program  and  proceedings; 
and  a  booklet  on  The  Conditions  for  the  Accrediting  of  Secondary 
Schools  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  High  School  Conference  was  held  November  21,  22  and  23, 
1929.    The  aggregate  attendance  was  5,292,  compared  with  4,137  in 
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1928.  The  total  enrollment  (the  actual  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Conference)  was  3,815.  Of  the  eighteen  sections  the 
English  section  again  had  the  largest  registration  with  950  present, 
while  the  second  largest  group  was  the  Administrative  section  with  a 
registration  of  826.  There  were  275  high  school  students  attending 
the  journalism  meeting;  150  high  school  pupils  played  in  the  All  State 
Orchestra  and  165  students  sang  in  the  All  State  Chorus  at  the  general 
sessions  of  the  Conference. 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  H.  E.  Cunningham) 
The  University  Press,  through  the  Print  Shop,  has  handled  2,171 
printing  job  orders  in  the  period  from  July  1,  1929,  to  June  1,  1930. 
These  include  the  President's  Report,  150  pages,  1,200  copies;  Faculty 
and  Student  Directory,  344  pages,  4,600  copies;  Announcement  of 
Courses,  148  pages,  12,000  copies;  Board  Minutes,  350  pages,  2,000 
copies;  Alumni  News,  436  pages,  7,900  copies;  Weekly  Calendar,  47 
issues,  185  copies;  The  Studies  in  Social  Sciences,  296  pages,  1,400 
copies;  sixty-one  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  circu- 
lars, 1,826  pages,  437,550  copies;  five  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
bulletins,  271  pages,  11,380  copies;  five  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search bulletins  and  circulars,  284  pages,  25,900  copies;  nineteen  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  circulars,  859  pages,  96,840 
copies;  High  School  Visitor's  Report,  12  pages,  1,500  copies;  Proceed- 
ings of  High  School  Conference,  348  pages,  1,500  copies. 

The  equipment  in  the  Print  Shop  is  carried  on  the  books  at  a 
present  worth  of  $66,135.72.  Additions  to  equipment  made  during  the 
year  included  a  Monotype  caster  and  an  automatic  feeder  for  the 
folding  machine. 

The  Press  has  handled  also  the  editorial  work  on  the  Annual 
Register  and  the  routine  editorial  work  on  the  University  Studies, 
and  has  been  the  distributing  agent  for  the  general  publications  of 
the  University. 


PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT  AND  RADIO  STATION 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Director,  Jos.  F.  Wright) 
Ten  years  ago  the  University  Publicity  Department  set  out  "to  in- 
terpret to  the  people  of  the  State  just  what  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  and  is  doing." 
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Clippings  of  Illinois  newspapers  for  a  period  of  seven  months 
during  1929-30  only  show  that  7,433  articles  concerning  the  University 
(excluding  athletics  and  agricultural  items)  were  printed.  If  the 
average  were  maintained  for  twelve  months,  more  than  12,700  articles 
were  used  in  papers  clipped  by  our  service,  but  which  represent  only 
about  25  per  cent  coverage  of  the  total. 

The  custom  of  offering  the  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers  in 
Illinois  "plate"  matter  was  continued  this  year  and  272  asked  that 
we  supply  them  with  the  eight  columns  of  material  about  the  Uni- 
versity. If  90  per  cent  of  the  matter  furnished  was  published  (the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  finds  that  95  per  cent  of  the  requested  ma- 
terial is  used  by  publishers)  the  University  secured  from  this  effort 
alone  more  than  39,000  inches  of  favorable  publicity. 

The  three  major  press  associations  —  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  and  the  International  News  Service — were  supplied  with 
approximately  two  hundred  stories  about  the  University  and  used 
practically  all  of  them.  The  Associated  Press  has  for  several  years 
maintained  a  University  Bureau  which  was  established  as  a  result 
of  promotion  work  of  the  University's  Publicity  Department.  Con- 
tact with  the  other  two  major  news  bodies  is  maintained  through  their 
bureaus  at  Chicago  and  Springfield.  Other  news  services,  such  as  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
which  supplies  weekly  newspapers  through  the  United  States  with 
news,  and  Science  Service,  were  also  supplied  with  special  stories 
whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself. 

The  newspaper  features  of  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  syndicated 
by  Western  Newspaper  Union,  and  those  of  Professor  Robert  H. 
Baker,  syndicated  by  the  Associated  Press,  were  continued  this  year 
with  increasing  success.  Both  series  were  instituted  by  the  Publicity 
Department  years  ago.  Special  articles  were  furnished  magazines  both 
for  approval  and  upon  request. 

In  the  picture  field  the  name  of  the  University  was  kept  before 
the  public  by  the  still,  moving,  and  sound  productions.  Sound  pic- 
tures were  made  of  the  Military  Day  Review  by  the  Pathe  News  Reel 
and  given  national  release,  while  the  special  set-up  was  also  taken  by 
the  same  organization  of  the  experiments  being  performed  in  the 
Locomotive  Testing  Laboratory.  The  newsreel  and  newspaper  photog- 
raphers were  on  hand  as  usual  for  the  football  games.  Pictures  of 
other  events  were  furnished  the  press  associations  and  newspapers  by 
the  University  photographer. 
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Personal  contact  with  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  who  have  so 
generously  supported  the  University  has  continued  to  be  a  funda- 
mental medium  for  securing  favorable  University  publicity.  Progres- 
sively the  department  has  become  more  and  more  one  of  service  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  particularly  through  the  newspapers  and 
other  publications. 

RADIO  STATION 

"That  they  (educators)  have  not  made  more  progress  in  the  utili- 
zation of  radio  for  educational  purposes  has  been  due,  in  some  meas- 
ure at  least,  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  broadcasting  field  as 
a  whole."1 

In  this  statement  lies  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  explains  to  a  large 
degree  why  the  University  broadcasting  station  has  not  progressed 
more  rapidly.  Our  own  situation  is  similar  to  countless  others  in  the 
same  field. 

To  emerge  from  the  present  chaotic  situation  in  which  the  edu- 
cational broadcasters  find  themselves,  it  appears  that  to  secure  "a 
place  in  the  sun"  will  require  a  united  demand  that  Congress  reserve 
separate  channels  for  their  use.  Preliminary  work  towards  this  end 
is  already  under  way  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  success  in 
another  year.  The  University  Radio  Station,  WILL,  has  found  itself 
in  the  tangled  web,  unable,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  to  grant  it  a  suitable  wave  length  and  sufficient 
power,  to  reach  little  better  than  one-tenth  of  the  people  who  support 
this  institution.  The  movement  to  bring  about  a  new  status  for  edu- 
cational stations  took  shape  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  College 
and  University  Broadcasting  Stations  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  July, 
1930.  If,  and  when,  Congress  sets  aside  channels  for  educational 
institutions  exclusively,  then  we  may  expect  to  obtain  a  better  position 
on  the  radio  dial,  one  which  will  make  it  worth  while  for  us  to  put 
forth  greater  efforts  to  take  better  educational  things  to  the  people 
of  Illinois. 

That  the  programs  of  the  past  year  were  better  than  those  of 
previous  years  I  have  no  doubt.  Particularly  were  the  talks  arranged 
by  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  meritorious.  Also,  Profes- 
sor William  P.  Sandford,  of  the  Department  of  English  and  in  charge 
of  public  speaking,  with  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  added  greatly  to 
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Levering  Tyson,  1930,  p.  22. 
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our  afternoon  programs  by  his  unrelenting  efforts  to  give  our  listeners 
the  better  literature,  objectively  and  subjectively.  Of  course  the 
University  bands,  the  Men's  Glee  Club  and  athletic  events  were  re- 
ceived with  their  usual  enthusiasm.  Speakers  were  generally  accept- 
able, although  there  were  a  few  instances  where  the  presentation  will 
have  to  be  improved  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  in  the  radio  art.  These 
instances,  however,  are  matters  of  technique  and  are  not  due  to  un- 
willingness of  faculty  members  to  cooperate  in  our  work. 

Next  year,  with  the  use  of  recorded  programs  made  exclusively 
for  broadcasting,  with  added  knowledge  acquired  by  experience  and 
contact  with  the  radio  world,  the  University  station  should  continue 
with  forward  motion.  Nevertheless  it  will  continue  to  be  seriously 
hampered  as  long  as  the  national  broadcasting  situation  remains  as 
it  is. 

Aside  from  our  own  station,  a  very  valuable  series  of  weekly  talks 
on  medical  subjects  was  given  over  Station  WLS  of  Chicago  by  faculty 
members  of  our  College  of  Medicine.  This  series  ran  throughout  the 
school  year  and  will  be  resumed  in  October. 


OFFICE  OF  ALUMNI  RECORDS 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Alumni  Recorder,  C.  J.  Roseberry) 
The  Alumni  Records  office  has  been  resuming  its  normal  trend  since 
the  publication  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Directory  in  January, 
1930.  However,  the  department  had  to  distribute  the  directories  sold, 
and  any  orders  received  in  the  future  will  have  to  be  cared  for.  To 
date  3,202  copies  of  the  1929  directory  have  been  sold  and  delivered. 

Additional  names  have  been  added  to  our  records  as  follows:  ad- 
vanced degrees,  354;  baccalaureate  degrees,  1,887;  Chicago  Depart- 
ment degrees,  245;  total,  2,486. 

The  addressograph  active  mailing  list  of  the  Alumni  Records 
office  now  contains  71,767  plates  divided  into  the  following  groups: 
baccalaureate  alumni  (not  members),  16,987;  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  gratis  and  exchange  plates,  7,098;  graduates  of  the  Chicago 
departments,  6,131;  advanced  degrees  only,  2,168;  non-graduates 
(Stadium  subscribers  and  others),  12,922;  faculty  plates  (Urbana 
departments),  1,500;  seniors  of  1930,  1,653;  class  plates  (duplicating 
all  baccalaureate  plates),  22,496;  and  miscellaneous,  812. 
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During  the  year  our  addressograph  department  has  reembossed 
29,529  of  these  plates  because  of  the  15,660  address  changes  received 
and  because  of  the  changes  in  the  status  of  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  In  all,  20.330  new  plates  were  used  for  new  names  added 
and  for  those  cases  which  necessitated  a  complete  change. 

The  15,660  new  addresses  mentioned  above  have  been  recorded  in 
the  card  files.  Newa  items  have  been  recorded  on  the  class  cards  and 
all  biographical  material  has  been  filed  in  the  "morgue."  The  work 
of  alphabetizing  the  registration  cards  of  all  undergraduates  is  some- 
what behind,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  more  time  to  this  work 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  lost  address  report  shows  that  2,738  pieces  of  mail  have  been 
returned  undeliverable,  that  943  names  have  been  added  to  the  lost 
list,  and  that  1.500  names  have  been  removed  by  finding  correct  ad- 
dresses. Inquiries  sent  from  the  office  numbered  4,787,  and  of  this 
number  2.229  brought  good  addresses,  280  were  returned  unclaimed, 
319  were  returned  blank,  and  278  returned  with  suggestions. 

We  have  addressed  372.618  units  from  our  addressograph  plates, 
exclusive  of  those  for  records  purposes  only  and  for  which  there  is 
no  count.  The  items  are  as  follows:  Alumni  Association  mail  (News, 
bills,  membership  letters),  169,099;  Alumni  Association  lists,  84,590; 
Stadium  and  Athletic  Association  (ticket  applications  and  stadium 
notices),  30.178;  Alumni  Fund,  5,000;  classes  and  Illini  clubs,  25,009; 
Medical  Alumni  Association,  3,346;  Commencement  programs,  3,750; 
alumni  records.  1,200;  University  faculty  list,  17,398;  and  miscellane- 
ous, 33,048. 

There  are  approximately  36.000  graduates  listed  in  the  Alumni 
Records  files.  Of  this  number  I  understand  about  20,000  degrees  have 
been  conferred  by  you,  and.  estimating  that  almost  2,000  degrees  will 
be  given  in  June.  1930.  you  will  have  delivered  over  22,000  diplomas 
during  vour  administration. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  ADVISER 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Adviser,  R.  E.  Hieronymus) 
The  Office  of  the  Community  Adviser  is  in  touch  with  many  of  the 
communities  of  the  State  through  correspondence  in  answer  to  specific 
inquiries    concerning   local   problems    and  their   solution.    These   in- 
quiries are  either  answered  direct  or  referred  to  the  proper  person 
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in  the  University  or  elsewhere.  A  more  important  service  is  rendered 
through  the  personal  contact  with  the  community  itself.  Such  con- 
tacts usually  grow  out  of  an  invitation  to  the  Adviser  to  come  to  the 
community  for  a  meeting  with  some  group  interested  in  the  solution 
of  some  special  problem. 

The  activities  of  the  past  year  are  typical  of  those  of  other  years 
except  that  many  communities  have  felt  the  depression  through  which 
the  country  has  been  passing.  Welfare  work  of  certain  types  has  been 
more  needed  than  heretofore,  yet  more  difficult  to  finance.  One  re- 
sult has  been  more  volunteer  work  instead  of  paid  service  as  in  other 
years.  Budgets  have  been  harder  to  raise  and  often  have  fallen  short 
of  previous  years  and  of  the  needs  of  the  present  year. 

The  work  of  the  Community  Adviser  over  the  State  for  the  past 
year  has  included  five  community  meetings,  eight  meetings  for  men 
and  five  for  women,  meetings  in  twenty  high  schools,  nine  colleges  and 
universities,  and  six  State  institutions. 

Calls  on,  or  visits  with,  farm  and  home  advisers,  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  editors,  heads  of  local  organizations,  legislators, 
librarians,  and  so  forth,  were  made  in  twenty-four  communities  out- 
side of  Chicago  and  with  quite  a  number  of  leaders  in  Chicago. 
Twenty- seven  State- wide  and  regional  meetings  were  attended.  Five 
meetings  outside  of  Illinois  were  participated  in.  Thirty  gatherings  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature  were  attended  and  many  local  organizations 
demanded  a  share  of  the  time. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Community  Development  and 
Neighborhood  Work  of  the  Illinois  Conference  on  Public  Welfare  the 
program  of  the  annual  conference  was  arranged  and  relationships  with 
various  organizations  and  agencies  established  that  continued  during 
the  year.  Regional  and  local  activities  were  carried  out  through  this 
committee. 

As  the  Alma  Mater  group  was  nearing  completion  President  David 
Kinley  suggested  that  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  $20,000  or 
$25,000  be  raised  and  named  in  honor  of  Lorado  Taft  of  the  class  of 
79.  Upon  his  request  the  Community  Adviser  has  worked  at  this 
"between  times"  during  the  year.  President  Kinley  was  able  to  an- 
nounce on  Commencement  Day  that  the  Fund  of  $25,000  had  not  only 
been  completed  but  oversubscribed.  Following  is  the  list  of  donors: 
$5,000— Alumni  Fund;  Robert  F.  Carr,  Chicago;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Raymond, 
Chicago;  $1,000— William  Butterworth,  Moline;  E.  C.  Heidrich,  Jr., 
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Peoria;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ingersoll,  Canton;  F.  0.  Lowden,  Oregon;  and  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Smith,  Normal;  $500 — Albert  Gilster,  Chester,  and  Martin  L. 
Ryerson,  Chicago;  $350 — W.  L.  Abbott,  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Gary 
Sutcliff,  Chicago;  $250 — Edward  L.  Hines,  Chicago;  Frank  G.  Logan, 
Chicago;  Miss  Mary  Riddle,  Chicago;  Dr.  Otto  Schmidt,  Chicago; 
Geo.  R.  Trenchard,  Deland;  and  George  Woodruff,  Chicago;  $150 — 
Chas.  Dennis,  Chicago.  In  addition  twenty-one  persons  gave  $100 
each;  eight,  $50;  seventeen,  $25;  two,  $20;  four,  $15;  twenty-six,  $10; 
twelve,  $5;  and  eight  less  than  $5  each. 

The  annual  tour  of  the  Art  Extension  Committee  was  held  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Civic  Association  under  the  direction 
of  Frederic  A.  Delano,  president,  New  York;  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle, 
vice  president,  Philadelphia;  and  Harlean  James,  executive  secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  and 
the  Ohio  Valley  Regional  Park  Conference  cooperated  with  us  the 
last  two  days.  The  tour  started  in  Springfield,  ended  in  Chicago,  and 
included  Old  Salem,  Petersburg,  Decatur,  Bement,  Monticello,  Ur- 
bana-Champaign,  Bloomington,  Minonk,  Swaney  Consolidated  School, 
Granville,  LaSalle,  Starved  Rock,  Ottawa,  Joliet,  Aurora  and  the 
Fox  River  Valley  to  Elgin,  Waukegan  and  the  North  Shore. 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  Frank  C.  Baker) 
The  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  never  in  better  condition  for 
fulfilling  its  purpose,  supplementing  the  curricula  of  the  various  science 
departments.    The  details  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year 
are  outlined  below. 

The  major  exhibition  of  the  year  has  been  centered  on  the  bird 
life  of  Illinois.  Two  12-foot  sections  of  metal  cases  have  been  provided 
and  placed  in  the  small  hall,  previously  used  as  the  Mathematics 
Library,  on  the  west  wall.  In  these  are  exhibited  the  passerine  or 
perching  order  of  birds.  Each  species  is  exhibited  in  pairs  in  the 
spring  plumage,  usually,  to  show  the  dimorphism  in  plumage  colora- 
tion due  to  sex.  All  birds  are  mounted  on  natural  branches  thus  sim- 
ulating their  appearance  in  the  woods  and  fields.  Ground  birds  are 
mounted  on  representations  of  ground,  dirt  or  sand.  Each  species 
is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  North  and  a  part  of  South  America  upon 
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which  is  plotted,  in  colors,  the  distribution  of  the  species  during  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  year.  Descriptive  labels  accompany  each  species  in- 
dicating some  of  the  important  or  interesting  habits  and  the  food 
value  to  the  farmer  and  general  agriculturist.  This  feature  is  of  im- 
portance because  of  the  large  amount  of  good  which  some  birds  do 
for  the  agriculturist,  usually  without  his  knowledge.  The  value  of 
such  an  exhibit  of  birds  is  easily  understood  when  the  character  of  the 
visitors  to  the  museum  is  considered,  consisting  largely  of  general 
agriculturists  and  horticulturists. 

Of  special  note  is  the  collection  of  eggs  and  nests  of  the  birds  of 
Champaign  County,  made  by  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Hess,  formerly  of  Philo, 
111.,  and  a  gift  to  the  University  from  Mrs.  Floy  Hess.  This  collection 
is  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  study  of  the  bird  life  of  Cham- 
paign County,  and  105  species  of  avian  life  are  represented. 

Extensive  studies  on  the  ancestry  of  man  have  made  it  necessary 
to  rearrange  the  case  devoted  to  the  evolution  or  natural  history  of 
man  and  the  primates.  Accordingly,  the  exhibit  in  alcove  number  6 
in  the  hall  on  the  third  floor  has  been  completely  rearranged  and 
relabeled.  The  exhibit  shows  in  a  more  distinct  manner  the  homarian 
and  the  simian  groups  in  two  divisions  of  this  12-foot  case,  indi- 
cating their  supposed  origins  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner.  One 
new  replica  has  been  added,  the  Rhodesian  skull,  completing  the  list 
of  such  material  now  available  for  exhibition.  In  this  exhibit  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  type,  the  high 
and  the  low  brow,  is  well  shown. 

The  synoptic  exhibit  in  zoology  has  been  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  several  skeletons  of  birds  which  illustrate  structural  charac- 
teristics of  certain  groups  of  this  class.  Among  these  are  herring  gull, 
black  skimmer,  hummingbird,  pileated  woodpecker,  Carolina  rail,  and 
marbled  godwit.  An  excellent  replica  of  the  extinct  toothed  bird,  the 
Archeornis,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  has  been 
added  to  the  case  of  extinct  toothed  birds. 

The  exhibit  of  ancient  animals  that  once  lived  in  Illinois  has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  perfect  skull  of  the  giant  beaver,  Castor- 
oides  ohioensis,  found  in  McLean  County,  and  several  additional  ex- 
amples of  mastodon  and  mammoth  teeth. 

To  the  exhibits  of  economic  products  has  been  added  a  case  show- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  products  of  South  America,  such  as 
woods,  coffee,  rubber,  nitrate  of  soda,  Alpaca  and  Llama  hair,  and  the 
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fertilizer  guano,  the  last  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Lodge  of  the  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works. 

The  growth  of  the  Illinois  collections  of  Mound  Builder  material 
has  necessitated  the  complete  rearrangement  of  the  exhibits  in  this 
subject.  To  provide  room  for  the  material  obtained  from  the  mounds 
and  village  sites  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  case  exhibiting  the  artifacts 
of  the  Greenland  and  Alaskan  Eskimo  was  utilized  for  the  Illinois 
exhibits,  the  Arctic  material  being  removed  to  a  wall  case  beside  the 
Crockerland  material  from  Greenland.  The  material  obtained  by  Dr. 
W.  K.  Moorehead  in  the  Cahokia  region  has  been  reinstalled  on  the 
fourth  floor.  This  now  illustrates  fairly  well  the  culture  of  the  Indians 
which  inhabited  this  area,  and  includes  many  perfect  pots,  much  pot- 
tery material  in  fragments  but  showing  a  large  variety  of  design, 
implements  in  bone,  shell,  stone,  the  bones  and  shells  indicating  kind 
of  food  used,  and  several  examples  of  fireplace  material,  containing 
charcoal,  burnt  bone,  ashes,  etc. 

The  collections  from  the  Illinois  Valley,  made  by  parties  under 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Moorehead  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Kelly,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  are  exhibited  in  a  large  case  on  the  fourth 
floor.  This  material  includes  perfect  pots,  fragments  of  pottery  show- 
ing design,  bone  and  shell  implements,  stone  tools  and  artifacts,  metal 
(copper)  implements,  ornaments  such  as  split  bear  teeth,  human  and 
dog  jaws  cut  to  form,  pearl  beads,  and  large  flint  discs.  The  culture 
of  the  Illinois  valley  people  was  considerably  different  from  that  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  people,  as  found  at  Cahokia,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  exhibits  into  two  distinct  units  brings  out  this  difference 
in  a  marked  manner.  Three  cases  in  the  hall  on  the  fourth  floor  now 
exhibit  the  archaeology  of  Illinois,  the  Cahokia  region,  the  upper 
Illinois  Valley,  and  the  Illinois  Valley  in  Calhoun  County,  each  repre- 
senting a  different  section  of  the  State.  The  Calhoun  County  collec- 
tion was  made  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
archaeology  of  Illinois  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

In  addition  to  the  archaeological  material,  artifacts  of  various 
kinds,  the  different  exploration  parties  have  gathered  together  a  quan- 
tity of  skeletal  material  which  represents  rather  well  the  physical  an- 
thropology of  the  Illinois  Indians. 

A  quantity  of  shell-mound  material,  kitchen  midden  in  charac- 
ter, has  been  received  from  the  Logan  Museum,  Beloit  College.  This 
material  is  believed  to  have  been  used  by  people  of  Aurignacian  age, 
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some  20,000  years  ago.  It  consists  of  some  fifteen  species  of  land 
snails,  most  of  them  peculiar  to  Algeria. 

An  exhibit  of  note  prepared  during  the  year  is  a  piece  of  rock  strata 
about  three  by  two  feet  containing  the  remains,  mostly  heads,  of  a 
small  rhinoceros  (Diceratherium  cooki)  in  a  fine  quicksand  material 
obtained  from  Agate  Springs,  Nebraska,  by  Dr.  Harold  Wanless  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  on  his  western  trip  several  years  ago.  It  comes 
from  the  famous  Agate  Springs  quarries  which  are  of  Miocene  age, 
and  owned  by  Captain  James  Cook,  who  gave  permission  for  the  speci- 
men to  be  placed  in  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  specimen  has 
been  very  well  worked  out  by  Mr.  John  Clark  of  the  class  of  1931. 

RESEARCH  COLLECTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  labeling  new  material  for  the 
research  series  in  Pleistocene  fossils  and  recent  mollusks,  about  10,000 
specimens  being  labeled  and  catalogued.  A  part  of  the  Cahokia 
archaeological  material,  illustrating  the  occurrence  by  depth  of  arti- 
facts in  the  James  Ramey  Mound,  has  been  removed  from  exhibition 
and  installed,  with  proper  labels,  in  one  of  these  study  cabinets. 
The  large  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  from  several  sources,  is  ready  to 
be  permanently  labeled  and  stored  in  proper  study  cabinets. 

The  use  of  this  study  or  research  material  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions. As  in  past  years  the  Curator  has  been  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  critical  material  in  departments  in  which  he 
has  specialized.  The  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  has  continued 
to  submit  all  of  the  Pleistocene  life  material  collected  by  its  staff. 
The  Logan  Museum  of  Beloit  College  submitted  a  large  collection  of 
shells  from  kitchen  midden  mounds  (Escargotieres)  which  contained 
upwards  of  fifteen  species  of  land  shells,  better  preserved  than  those 
submitted  last  year,  indicating  that  the  mound  was  younger  in  point 
of  time. 

Material  from  the  following  institutions  has  been  studied  and  re- 
ported upon:  Southern  Methodist  University,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  New  York  University,  University  of  Nebraska,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Cornell  University,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  North- 
western University,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Tulane  University,  the  United  States  National  Museum  and  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  latter  institution  submitted 
material  from  well  borings  in  Arkansas  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
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ing  the  age  of  the  deposits  through  the  contained  life.  This  it  was 
possible  to  accomplish  by  the  material  studied  from  Pleistocene  de- 
posits in  Illinois,  submitted  previously  by  the  Illinois  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Eight  papers  have  been  published  by  the  Curator  based  on  ma- 
terial in  the  museum.  More  than  sixty  papers  and  three  large  volumes 
have  now  been  published  by  the  Curator  based  on  the  research  col- 
lections in  the  museum,  thus  adding  that  intangible  value  known  to 
science  as  'type'  material. 

In  connection  with  the  research  carried  on  in  the  museum  may  be 
mentioned  loan  of  critical  material  from  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  the  State  Museum 
of  New  York.  Critical  material  has  been  submitted  to  Dr.  A.  Wetmore, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  who  identified  certain  bird  bones 
from  the  Illinois  mounds;  to  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  who  identified  critical  specimens  of  mammal 
bones;  to  Mr.  B.  A.  Bean,  of  the  same  institution,  who  classified  certain 
fish  bones.  Dr.  V.  Sterki,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  an  authority  on 
the  family  Sphaeriidae  of  the  Mollusca,  studied  and  reported  upon 
several  collections  in  this  family. 

USE  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

As  previously  reported  the  museum  is  in  constant  use  by  undergradu- 
ate classes  throughout  the  year.  High  school  classes  from  near-by 
towns  have  used  the  museum  to  a  large  extent,  as  have  also  our  local 
schools. 

The  museum  office  has  also  spent  considerable  time  in  answering 
many  inquiries  from  Illinois  teachers  and  others.  Research  corre- 
spondence has  been  carried  on  with  authorities  in  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia  concerning  questions  relating  to  the  study  of  the  Mollusca. 

ACCESSIONS 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  for  the  year  number  8,838,  divided 
among  the  following  groups:  Pleistocene  fossils,  4,635;  recent  mol- 
lusks,  2,680;  archaeological  materials,  1,494;  fossils,  8;  birds  and  other 
vertebrates,  17.  Fifty-eight  lots  have  been  received  from  twenty-six 
individuals  and  institutions,  mostly  by  gift.  The  most  important 
acquisitions  are  recent  Mollusca   obtained  by  Dr.  A.   R.  Cahn  in 
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central  Ontario,  Canada,  which  contained  many  records  as  well  as 
two  varieties  new  to  science;  the  archaeological  material  from  the 
Illinois  River  near  UtiCa  obtained  by  the  University  exploration 
parties  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Moorehead;  and  the  Pleisto- 
cene fossils  received  from  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey.  Among 
single  items  should  be  mentioned  the  perfect  skull  of  the  extinct 
fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  ohioensis,  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Paullin 
of  Bellflower,  111.  This  gift  adds  a  very  valuable  specimen  to  the 
exhibit  of  Illinois  extinct  vertebrates  besides  providing  material  for 
a  valuable  paper  on  this  extinct  mammal  by  Doctor  Cahn. 

Accessions  which  were  gifts  come  from  L.  S.  Ashley,  Shellmound, 
Tenn.;  F.  C.  Baker,  Urbana;  S.  S.  Berry,  Redlands,  Calif.;  C.  J.  Bueh- 
ler,  Morton,  111.;  A.  R.  Cahn,  Urbana;  William  S.  Cooper,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  William  De  Turk,  Urbana;  T.  H.  Frison,  Urbana;  H.  E. 
Griesemere,  Oakland,  Ind.;  0.  W.  Hoit,  Geneseo,  111.;  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey,  Urbana;  Kelly  Exploration,  University  of  Illinois; 
Hodges  Exploration,  University  of  Illinois;  George  Langford,  Joliet, 
111.;  Allan  Mozley,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  W.  A.  Paullin,  Bellflower,  111.; 
R.  C.  Rush,  Hudson,  Ohio;  A.  M.  Simpson,  Peoria,  111.;  V.  Sterki, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio;  David  H.  Thompson,  Urbana;  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Washington,  D.  C;  H.  R.  Wanless,  Urbana;  H.  J.  Van 
Cleave,  Urbana;  Ward's  National  Science  Establishment,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Shintoro  Hirase,  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Herbert  N.  Lowe,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 


MUSEUM  OF  EUROPEAN  CULTURE 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Curator,  N.  C.  Broods) 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  of  European  Culture  for  the 
twelve  months  from  May  1,  1929  to  April  30,  1930,  was  12,833.  If 
one  omits  the  months  of  August,  September  and  December,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  considerable  period  of  vacation,  the  average  number 
of  visitors  is  1,300  a  month,  although  the  regular  museum  hours 
average  less  than  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 

The  use  of  the  museum  by  University  classes  is  considerable  and 
is  increasing,  but  especially  noteworthy  is  the  large  use  of  the  museum 
by  high  schools  and  grade  schools,  not  only  of  Champaign  and  Urbana, 
but  of  many  nearby  places.  The  following  are  the  special  class  and 
school  uses  of  March:    Art  and  Design  9,  13a,  13b,  Journalism  20, 
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Sociology  13,  two  groups  of  library  science  students,  home  economics 
textile  class,  Public  Speaking  11,  class  from  University  High  School, 
Urbana  High  School  freshmen,  classes  from  Thornburn  School,  St. 
Mary's  School,  South  Side  School,  Marquette  School,  fourth  grade  of 
Avenue  School,  sixth  grade  of  Dr.  Howard  School,  sixth  grade  of 
Lincoln  School,  and  the  ancient  history  class  of  University  High 
School.  This  record  of  one  month  will  help  to  a  realization  of  the 
educational  usefulness  of  the  museum  and  the  teachers'  appreciation 
of  it, 

The  two  things  of  largest  importance  to  the  museum  this  year  have 
been  the  completion  of  its  new  quarters  in  the  addition  to  Lincoln 
Hall  and  the  new  cases  for  them.  As  a  result  the  museum  has  two 
large  and  well  equipped  new  rooms,  one  of  them  distinctly  larger  than 
any  that  it  has  had.  It  has  thus  been  able  to  arrange  its  exhibits 
to  better  advantage  and  to  put  on  exhibition  interesting  material  for 
which  it  had  not  before  had  room.  The  smaller  of  these  two  rooms, 
the  one  extending  through  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  has  been  made 
into  a  room  of  casts,  thus  bringing  together  and  showing  very  effec- 
tively the  museum's  collection  of  casts  of  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and 
Renaissance  sculpture.  Before  their  reinstallation  the  casts  were 
cleaned  and  put  into  good  condition  by  Mr.  Donatello  Bastiani,  of 
Chicago. 

The  museum  has  always  pursued  the  policy  of  using  for  its  pur- 
poses both  original  material  and  reproductions.  For  the  past  few 
years,  however,  it  has  been  purchasing  almost  exclusively  original 
objects.  Some  interesting  new  material  has  been  added  this  year,  in- 
cluding an  old  liturgical  comb,  a  processional  cross  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  Spanish  tabernacle,  several  small  objects  in  wrought  iron 
and  in  brass,  a  large  illuminated  manuscript  leaf  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, two  pocket  sun  dials  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  various 
lesser  objects.  Particularly  rare  and  interesting  and  beautiful  is  the 
above-mentioned  liturgical  comb,  a  work  in  carved  ivory  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  Annunciation  on  one  side  and  the  Magi 
and  Christchild  on  the  other.  It  still  shows  traces  of  its  original  poly- 
chrome coloring. 

A  case  of  china,  lovely  old  lustre  ware,  has  been  lent  to  the  museum 
for  fifteen  months  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens. 
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MUSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ART 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Acting  Curator,  H.  N.  Couch) 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  reorganization  and  rearrangement  for 
the  museum.  In  the  fall  the  Oriental  Museum  was  formally  merged 
with  the  Classical  Museum,  and  the  combined  museums  were  offi- 
cially designated  as  The  Museum  of  Classical  Archasology  and  Art, 

The  completion  of  the  new  addition  to  Lincoln  Hall  made  it  pos- 
sible to  move  into  the  enlarged  museum  quarters  in  the  winter. 

The  new  cases  which  were  ordered  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  were  set  up  in  the  large 
room  beyond  the  gallery  of  casts  and  in  the  western  corridor.  They 
have  provided  means  for  the  proper  display  of  objects  which  have 
long  been  crowded  into  very  inadequate  space. 

In  the  arrangement  of  material  in  the  new  quarters  the  principle 
of  chronological  sequence  has  been  adopted  wherever  possible.  This 
has  been  modified  in  part  where  it  has  seemed  better  for  artistic 
reasons  to  keep  a  certain  type  of  exhibit  together.  Thus  all  the  paint- 
ings of  classical  scenes  have  been  gathered  together  to  form  a  picture 
gallery  in  the  large  western  room,  where  the  high  ceiling  and  excellent 
lighting  permit  their  display  to  great  advantage.  In  like  manner  one 
whole  room  has  been  set  apart  for  casts,  and  these  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  strict  chronological  order  to  illustrate  the  development  of 
sculpture  from  the  archaic  period  until  Roman  times. 

The  best  of  the  small  objects  from  both  the  Oriental  and  the  Clas- 
sical Museums  have  been  brought  together  in  the  large  new  room, 
where  they  have  once  again  been  arranged  in  order  of  time.  The 
Oriental  material  occupies  the  first  cases  within  the  room  to  the 
right,  and  the  exhibits  of  Minoan,  Mycensean,  Greek,  and  Roman 
culture  follow  in  approximate  order  of  their  date. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  budget  had  to  be  set  aside  to  pro- 
vide for  moving,  cleaning,  and  repairs,  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been 
possible  to  acquire  a  few  choice  objects.  Among  these  the  following 
might  be  mentioned:  a  series  of  engraved  gems  supplementing  those 
purchased  a  year  ago ;  a  Tanagra  figurine  representing  a  seated  woman 
holding  an  amphora;  three  small  Hellenistic  bronze  animals,  a  horse, 
a  ram,  and  a  rabbit;  a  collection  of  ancient  glass  fragments;  and 
a  terra  cotta  Gorgoneion. 
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The  attendance  at  the  museum  has  continued  to  be  good  and  the 
interest  of  schools,  in  neighboring  communities  has  increased  materi- 
ally, as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  organized  visits  from  ancient 
history  classes. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTANCY 

(Condensed  Report  of  the  Secretary,  G.  P.  Tuttle) 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Accountancy  for  the  past  year 
has  been  Professor  M.  H.  Robinson,  chairman;  Professor  W.  E.  Brit- 
ton,  Registrar  G.  P.  Tuttle,  secretary,  ex-officio.  Mr.  D.  A.  Grossman, 
examiner  in  the  Registrar's  Office,  has  served  again  as  clerk  of.  the 
committee. 

The  University  Committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
John  Medlock  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company  of 
Chicago  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  succeed  Mr.  Harold  Benington, 
whose  term  expired  June  30,  1929.  President  Kinley  presented  his 
name  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Board  approved  the  appointment 
and  Mr.  Medlock  accepted  it.  The  organization  of  the  Board  has 
been  Mr.  Eric  L.  Kohler,  C.P.A.,  chairman;  Mr.  John  Medlock,  C.P.A., 
secretary;  Mr.  Herbert  Pope,  LL.B. 

Two  examinations  were  held  during  the  year,  one  on  November 
12  and  13,  1929  and  one  on  May  15  and  16,  1930.  One  hundred 
ninety-seven  candidates  were  examined  in  the  November  examination, 
of  whom  seven  passed  in  all  subjects,  and  thirteen  in  one  or  two 
subjects  on  re-examination  (having  previously  passed  the  other  sub- 
ject or  subjects),  making  twenty  who  received  the  certificate  of  certi- 
fied public  accountant. 

In  the  May  examination,  289  candidates  were  examined;  twelve 
passed  in  all  subjects  and  seventeen  in  one  or  two  subjects  on  re- 
examination, making  twenty-nine  candidates  to  receive  the  certifi- 
cate. Thus,  forty-nine  persons  received  the  C.P.A.  certificate  during 
the  year. 
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